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Stand with the skipper on the bridge and watch 
the operation of a great liner 


The Drama of a 
North Atlantic Crossing 


By Ira Wolfert 


V AN AVERAGE DAY 2,000 
ships are to be found crawl¬ 
ing across the trackless 
waters of the North Atlantic They 
are vessels of every size and shape, 
from mammoth liners to stubby 
freighters, but on the bndgc of every 
one of them the same drama is being 
enacted man against the waves and 
weather 

For in all the world there is no 
ocean more dead set against man 
and his works than this heaving, im¬ 
placable expanse. In summer the fog 


is almost uninterrupted. Late in 
August the fog IS dispersed occasion¬ 
ally—^by hurricanes, in wmter by 
gales and snow, m sprmg by more 
gales, more snow, some ice 
Recently I took passage on a 
great liner, the French Line's lie 
de France,* bound for Le Havre out 
of New York I spent the voyage 

* It was the lie if Franc* which per- 
foimed a near-muaculous feat at the time of 
the Stockhoim—Andrea Dona dibaater last 
July 25 She got away ten Ideboata in leas 
than five minutes and rescued more than 
700 sutvivois without mishap 
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kxioxig over Ae slKnlder of Cap- tiieolderiagim, toniakesurest 
tain-Roger Lombard as he worked youwon'thaveto stop in the middle, 
the huge vessel across. It was an .As the He toms. Captain Lom- 

opening experience. bard has still other problems on his 


It is 11.30 a.m. on a bright, warm* 
nearly windless Saturday. As the 
bst gangway comes down, men start 
.castiDg off the lines. At 11.30 the re- 
'port reaches the bridge. **A11 clear 
alt. One string forvraud.** Every¬ 
body tenses. The first words of the 
drama are about to be uttered. 

“Slow astern starboard.*' sa^fs the 
dockpilot. “Deaddow ahead port “ 
From a fimnel bigger than the 
Meyfiower a bellow erupts and rum¬ 
bles like a mountain-shde for miles 
around. About 200 3 rards astern of 
die bridge—^uhere the vessel ends— 
a deqp uprooting begins in the water 
He de* France is undocking Tlie 
“stiing*'--a wire cable as big as a 
bridge suspender—is let go With 
two tugs to help her, one of the 
largest machines man has evci built 
backs out of the garage and turns 
on to the road to Europe 
You never really grasp hmi^ colos¬ 
sal the big liners are until you see 
the problem confronting a captain 
when his vessel is turning round 
Ships, of course, have no brakes 
To stop they must go into reverse 
But. even with the most modem re¬ 
versing mechanisms, the engine 
nxxn wants about .35 sc'conds notice. 
At full speed the enginccTs want 
three and a half miles to stop the He. 
So the arc a vessel cuts m turning 
must be piecisdy calculated before 


mind. On the horison ten miles 
down the bay a haze is pijed up. 
glittering in the sunlight like a 
mountain of yellow diamonds. It 
exudes a faint feel of fresh-water 
moistness—^too famt for landlub¬ 
bers to detect amid the salty blow 
on the harbour, but worrymg on a 
sailor's skin If the sun does not dry 
It out. the haze will turn to fog. the 
worst enemy of the transatlantic 
liner. (Even since radar became 
standard equipment aboard most 
merchant vessels in 1950, an aver¬ 
age of 1,220 ships a year of 500 gross 
tons and over have collided—many 
of them in fog) 

In the ciicunistances. with pos¬ 
sible fog moving in on him, the cap¬ 
tain of the lie must be tempted to 
race out of the narrow waters of 
New York harbour, instead he keeps 
the great vessel throttled down to 11 
knots, the maximum harbour speed 
the lie allows herself Even at this 
considerate speed the turmoil slie 
makes in the water se:s other ships 
to dipping and bobbing at their 
piers for miles around, and creates 
amazing wear and tear. The Cunard 
Line's Queens, for example, use 16 
ropes (as well as wire cables) to tie 
up at their piers, each rope as thick 
as a 3 mttng tree. Yet these ropes can 
be u^ only four times t 

Caution as well as courtesy dic¬ 
tates a slow exH by the He. For in 




motion she can strike with the 
impact of an avalanche The energy 
generated by any movement-in a 
vessel IS equal to its displacement 
tonnage, multiplied by the square 
of its speed divided by 64 32 At 11 
knots, the He —^with her displace'- 
ment of 21,493 ton&->has an energy 
of aliout 230 million foot pounds 
In a collision, of course, this appal¬ 
ling energy urould be increased by 
the oncoming movement of the 
object stmde. 

Just as we get below the Narrows, 
at 12.35, I make a note “Frag¬ 
ments of fog seen crossing the w heel- 
house.*' Tlmn suddenly wc arc m it 
The distant haze has become a 
blanket of grey, bhn Jing wool 

"This is bad." the pilot says 

I didn't hear it happen, but sud¬ 


denly the bndge and its wmgs are 
filled with sailors. They came as 
quietly as the fog and more rapidly. 
As soundlessly and swiftly, lookouts 
have appeared at every vantage 
point on the decks below They 
wear telephones on their chests to 
connect them with the bndge. But 
there is nothing to be seen—only 
fog. an occasional buoy, once a 
small boat scuttling away into the 
elephant-coloured void. 

Two officers are watching the 
lie's two radars, and the charts 
have been brought up from the 
chartroom aft of the bridge. Officers 
measure hastily on the charts, 
scribble mathematical computa¬ 
tions For the lie, drawing 35^eet 
of water, must remain in the chan¬ 
nel or go aground. 
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For the most part, the lie keeps 
to the middle of the channel But 
each time her radars pick up the 
echo of an mcoming ship she veers 
to the nght Meanwhile, all cyeb 
search for buoys, hnd at each chan¬ 
nel marker ^e goes nght up to the 
edge of the edge She has to in order 
to see the marker at all And she has 
to see the marker in order to make 
sure on her charts just is here she is 
But on d liner as large as the lie a 
turn must start a quarter of a mile 
before you reach what ynu’te turn¬ 
ing for This means that the 
fumbling for the channel's mortal 
edge must be done fii>t by mathe 
matics There is nothing vmudl to 
mark the edge—only grey l^atel. as 
blank-taced in the channel as in the 
deadly spac c beyond it 

Standing on the bridge of a Imei 
at such moments is an e\penenc« 
like no other You grope as in a tun¬ 
nel through walls that pait silentH 
before you and cKisc -.ilently behind 
you From every direction Ix'Ils 
clang, whistK's shrill, foghorns moo 

In the chartioom a fathomett'r 
(licki* quietly to and fro, drawing 
a red smudge ihat tells how long it 
takrs A. pulse to echo back from thi 
ocean bottom and computing, from 
the tune, the distance If vtju take 
half a doaen fathcimc'ter readings 
and compare- thc-rn w'lth the chart, 
you can tell tht arc a wIictc you wcie 
W'heii you took the readings if the 
fatHbrnc'ter’s pulses are not (chciing 
back from scmirthing ahovf the bot- 
tcim of the sea 


January 

To measure the ship’s speed there , 
are tachometers, which count each 
turn cd each of the He's four propel¬ 
lers When you know how many 
tunes your propellers have turned 
in a minute and you know how long . 
you have traveUed from a known 
place, you ran compute how far 
your ship is from that place That is, 
you can if you also know very 
accurately the currents 

There are hourly tidal charts to 
tell you the currents But tides* don’t 
read charts, alas, and anyway cur¬ 
rents travel nice straight ioad« only 
during dead slack water, when the- 
tide is neither going out nor coming 
in At all othci timc-s die currents 
wriggle like' snakes At one moment 
th* lie IS moving uith a cunent, 
gaming speed ovc'i wdiat the pro 
pellers give her, at another sh*. is 
moving against a current, losing 
speed, at a third shi* is bc'ing pushed 
off course* to nght or left 

A constant stiearn of messengeis 
brings readings from the great com¬ 
plex of instnimc'iits on the bridge 
and in the engine room to the ofti- 
cc*rs at the diaits, who keep sc rib 
bling arithmetic tilliei'* watch the 
telegiaph to the engine loom Still 
others listen to the telephones to 
make sure that the orders over the 
telegraph have bc*en inderstood 
The caplam's chief of staff p«*rson- 
ally blows the foghorn But despite 
the intense activity the bridge rc'- 
mains as quiet as a libvaiy You can 
hear the He's sides gushing softly 
through the ghostly sea far below 
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THE DRAMA OF A NORTH ATLANIIC CROSSING 
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The instruments do uncanny 
things. But every instrument, even 
radar, has its failings and blind, 
spots It takes about three minutes 
on the open sea, if you are expert, to 
work out from what you see on radar 
the course and speed of an oncom¬ 
ing vessel Meanwhile the distance 
between you and the oncoming 
vessel IS narrowing at the rate of 
p<*rhaps, 1,500 feet a minute So, if 
your ship is to remain safe in fog, 
even uncannier things than instru¬ 
ments ran do must be done by the 
ship’s master 

In the fog thioiigh which the He 
is groping, the cdptdin and the pilot 
keep moving swiftly from \«ng to 
wing of the bridge, their feet taking 
in the feel of the ship’s movement, 
their ears pricked to every sound, 
their eyes cocked to everj sight 
Suddeiilv A muffled imprci ation 
breaks siniultaneousK from the two 
officers watching the radars The 
< aptain and the pilot step lively to 
look 

**La-laAaah*” savs Captain Lom¬ 
bard, and 'le turns to me ' 'We have 
w'lth us today a veritable snowfall ’ 

On the black landscape of the 
radar the fishermen who apiiear in 
hordes off Sandy Honk at week¬ 
ends have come into view Hun¬ 
dreds of small craft he in thick cai- 
petings and dnfts in every c^uadraiit 
around us, looking indeed like a 
snowfall 

“Keep your eve on the channel 
markers,” the pilot says to the 
radar officers Only the trained eye 


can tell which motionless white blip 
IS a channel marker and which-a 
craft whose owner is hooked on to 
fish or too temfied to move Time, 
like the craft around us, seems to 
grope by, second by second, each 
second crammed full with possibili¬ 
ties for disaster 

hinally, at 1 36, with the fog as 
dense as ever, we are out of the 
channel and in the open sea The 
harliour pilot leaves iis, but the day 
is not over for Captain Lombard— 
and won’t be for aiiothei 148 hours, 
until we finally tie up at Le Havre 

With plenty of water now to man¬ 
oeuvre m, the Jit, begin-* cautiously 
to pick up speed Two minutes later 
the captain orders. "Stop all en¬ 
gines!” The order is obeved in¬ 
stantly, but momentum carnes the 
He silently on A fishing boat is 
crossing our bow in the opacity 
ahead, the radar officers gave the 
w’ord Now the small craft is cut of 
the way, and the engines start 
again We diive on into the fog 

At 2 07 I see a strange sight On 
the port wing of the bndge Captain 
Lombard is tripping about in a little 
dance, his hands upraised and 
twirling jubilantly **Votla, votlA, 
I'otla," he cnes A moment later the 
sun comes roanng down through 
the fog, and the fog is flying up into 
its hot mouth as if inhaled One 
more battle m an endless war has 
been w’on 

Eastward the course lies now. a 
little south of that graveyard of 
Atlantic shipping, Nantucket 
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Shoals. The He js speeding up, but 
^wly. It takes the engines of a 
gteat liner only 15 minutes to half 
an hour to get withm a knot or two 
of her normal cruismg speed, but to 
push the turbines up to that last 
knot»which will be maintained 
thereafter until the crossing ends— 
takes all of six to eight hours 

At sunset Captam Iximhard is 
pacing the bndge again The engine 
room is taking the temperature of 
the sea water A comparison be¬ 
tween it and the temperature of the 
air can help an experienced man to 
guess whether there will he fog His 
guess is nght eight times out of ten 
Captain Lombard studies the hgures 
and decides against more fog Vie 
wait to sec whether his guess is right 
Darkness comes One by one the 
stars go on A fine night, clear to the 
honzon 

At 10 p m he IS back on the bridge 
again Wc are coming up on Nan¬ 
tucket Lightship, the last fixed 
checkpoint the navigator has until 
he sees England Beyond Nantin ket 
we cross the 100-fathom <urve, 
where the continental shelf, no more 
than a mere 600 feet under water, 
falls off abruptly into the deeps The 
fathometer shows the lie crossing 
the cliff, and the captain is there to 
watch. 

He is on the bndge at 43*' N, 50® 
VI, t(x> Here is where the Grand 
Banks end and the ships from New 
York, Boston and the Canadian 
ports cut north to follow the Great 
Circle route to the English Channel, 
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or south to the Mediterranean. But. 
it is more than a common point of * 
departure for the traffic of the North 
Atlantic. It is where the Labrador 
Current going south hits the Gulf 
Stream going north east, producing 
a current which the captain must 
take into account for his fuel con¬ 
sumption Here, t(x>, the Gulf 
Stream begins to disperse into 
numerous, dwindlmg tongues 
which, if the nght course is chosen, 
can help to hek the ship along its 
way 

The captam is there to choose it— 
and I see him on the bndge again at 
dawn, standing bleakly in dressing 
gown and pyjamas, hair rumpled 
from one of the cat naps that will 
provide his only rest until the cross¬ 
ing ends. 

Like sunset, sunnse provides a 
moment of decision for fog This 
morning the sun thrusts up above 
the ocean's western nin and rolls 
away the misti with what seems to 
be a single sweep of a golden arm 
The captain turns to me with a 
smile "Wc may go to bed now. 
There is nothing more to be seen 
here but beauty " 

Beauty and waves 1 he North At¬ 
lantic IS a theatre full of moody 
action in which raging polar and 
equatonal forces collide endlessly 
and irresistibly, generating waves 
that usually run from 300 to 600 feet 
in length, about a twentieth of that 
in height But it is a rare crossmg 
that does not include a day or two 
of 900-footers, too. A 600-footer I 
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Get hit by that and s^'ie being 
smacked somethmg of enormous 
weij^t and power and speedmg like 
an express tram! 

All the way across we pass ^ps 
with remarkable frequency—on the 
' average about 20 a day Ship^ can 
talk to each other, by radio, but at 
sea they rarely do, even when the 
captains arc old friends Just a 
habit 

Across a thousand tratkless miles 
only the mathematics of navigation 
can tell the captain where he is 
Going east, the maths gets its 
supreme test at Bishop Rock Light, 
off the Scilly Isles 
On our crossing the test liegins at 
4 a m on Fnday The officer of the 
watch, plotting on his charts, de¬ 
cides that we are three miles oft 
course—not bad for a long watch 
The captain, after studying the com¬ 
putations, orders a course change 
The officer of the watch, plotting 
again, estimates that the lookout will 
see Bishop Rock Light a few minutes 
after 7 30, and that it will lie tlm*e 
points off the por* bow 
T.ong before daylight the ladar 
begins puking up moving objects 
Now, 23 miles off, it picks up an 
object that does not move The 
watch officer studies it, then sum¬ 
mons the captain from his btHl The 
captain studies the motionless blip 
he grunts, "eVsf la terre " 
It IS kind—Bishop Rock Light 
Twenty minutes later, at 7 34. the 
port lookout cries out. Landfall' The 
tip of Bishop Rock Light is stick¬ 


ing np out of ffie sea The officer of 
the watch checks its position It is 
two points off the port bow. He casts 
a vexed look at the helmsman. The 
time is nght, but the Light ^ould 
have been three points off the bow." 

Because of tidal conditions, the 
captain has decided that the lie 
should be in Plymouth harbour at 
1 30 p m At 8 a m wc are 103 miles 
off, and the officer of the watdi 
begins calculating again. Speed 
must lie reduced to 18 7 knots We 
are m the English Channel now, and 
a new set of hourly tidal charts is 
broken out From them a map of 
the currents to be expected off 
Plymouth is made up It shows them 
running in a broken semicircle that 
will help the Ik on her course for 
one mile and then, as she makes her 
left turn tow'ards the harbour, wiki' 
start pushing her toward the rocks. 
The charts also show that there will 
be but 35 feet of water in the inner 
haibour 

At 12 30 the Plymouth pilot is on 
theiadio Tide water, he says, is two 
feet less than the charts have pire- 
dicted The mathematics begins 
again Tlie chief of staff provides 
ftgures showing how much lighter 
the Ik has become since leaving 
New York From these figures it is 
computed that the Ik will be drawr- 
ing 31 feet 8 inches when she reaches 
Pljunouth This means that there 
will be only a few inches more than 
a foot of water under her keeltn the 
inner harbour "We’ll anchor in the 
outer harbour," says the captain. 
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'Tell the tenders to come oat to dis> 
embark the passengers." 

That mghtp after the passengers 
for England have left the ship, the 
He toms her bow seawards again 
The charts show a four-knot current 
moving up the French coast to¬ 
wards Le Havre As the He turns 
into it, the captain feels it underfoot 
and simles A sailor is always 
pleased and perhaps a little relieved 
when what his mathematics tells 
him should be there actually turns 
out to be there Also, wc have the 
North Atlantic behind us And the 
captain of a liner which has crossed 
the North Atlantic without incident 
always breathes a bit easier 

Finally, at one o'clock in the 
misty morning, 1 watch Captain 
Lombard take the lie out of the 


coastal current and tom for the 
breakwater at Le Havre Now a Cur¬ 
rent is pushmg us towards the rocks 
Mathematics is no good any more, 
nor instruments, nor eyesight The 
force of the current as it takes the 
He’i turnmg stem broadside—^the 
extent to which it is pushmg us off 
course—^must be calculated by feel 
alone I see Captain Lombard doing 
It with his feet It is all happening 
in murk and darkness ten storeys 
below the bndge on which we are 
standing, but he cdii feel it happen¬ 
ing in his feet For the captain is a 
sailor Watch him work and you will 
be awed by the miraculous-seeming 
powers that a man develops as he 
engages his whole being m the task 
which, above all others, he has 
chosen to pc'rform on earth 


Fighting JVords 

Oke of our fnends had undergone a senous operation and was still in 
a coma Her womed husband stcKxi at the foot of her bed "Well," 
said the nurse reassuringly, "at least her age is on her ^ide " 

"She's not so young,” said the husband "She’s 43 " 

At this point the patient moved slightly, and quietly but firmly 
murmured. "Forty-two " 

From then on, she improved steadily -contnhuted b r j Dutkr 

★ 

Sign language 

Sign on the door to a church's Sunday school classroom "Noisery— 
Five Years of Age and Under " -contnbiiiid b» luroth} Tones 

On a Los Angeles cinema "See Jane Russell on our giant screen Bust 
395 mches' Waist 241 inches' Hips 372 inches I" 

• - Mikr ( nnnoUv in / he Uoilyvood lieportet 

Sign in an Army recruiting depot ‘ ‘ N(i Waiting '' 

- 141V. Ruvcnbaum in Sm Frandsco New$ 



Neither school nor church nor any other organization 
can replace the home in giving a child 
the qualities he needs for successful living 


There’s No Substitute for Parents 

By Morton Hunt 


W ITH so MANY oigaiii/dtions 
devoted to ihild training and 
development these days, thou¬ 
sands of parents are beginning to 
doubt iheir own importance They 
seem willing to surrender to others 
their most precious nght—that of 
passing on to their children the 
kmily's spintual and moral hen- 
tage 

1 have discussed this tendency to 
delegate parental responsibility with 
dozens of youth specialists and 
found most of them greatly con- 
lerned "Perhaps we have failed to 
get across the b^t of our findings." 
say these experts "There is no sub¬ 
stitute for parents " Outside organ¬ 
izations such as the school, church 
or camp can often be helpful, but it 


IS the parents’ influence—for good 
or for bad—^that remains the para¬ 
mount factor in a child’s charactei 
formation 

If. for instance, a child is habitu¬ 
ally late, never does his homework 
and loses his valuables, his parents 
may send him to camp, in the hope 
that "they" will teach him a sense 
of responsibihty Such parents 
underrate their own influence As 
one Scout commissioner put it. "All 
the camp training m the world is of 
no avail it, when the child gets 
home, he is again allow'ed to become 
too dependent on his parents '' 

It may seem like the act of a lov¬ 
ing mother to pick up after Johnny, 
to feed his dog when he forgefs, to 
buy another watch to replace the 
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one he lost. Certainly it's quicker 
and simpler than getting Johnny to 
do these things for himself But the 
gift of a new watch is of very htde 
worth compared with the gift of an 
inner guide to conduct The parent 
who would give the finer gift cannot 
buy it cheaply, or expect to have it 
given to the child by outsiders 

It is the same with honesty 
Schools cannot tea< h children to he 
honest when theie are conflicting 
values at home While making a 
study of classroom cheating some 
3 rears ago, an examiner let the child¬ 
ren mark their own papers, then 
checked to sec how many answers 
had been changed A group of child¬ 
ren from well-to-do middle-clasv 
homes, shockingly enough, were 
proved to have cheated far more 
than a group of refniinatory < hild- 
ren Why^ Because in the “good” 
homes, while homsty was gi\en lip 
service, success was the mam goal 
The children had seen then sun ess- 
dnven parents tell lies to pioinote 
their interests, give flattering wel¬ 
comes to people they despised and 
do a hundred similar thinfi^ In 
such circumstances honesty simply 
doesn't “take “ 

What can mak(‘ a child grow up 
to be callous, selhsh or ciueP Many 
things, most of them within the 
home. Psychologists agret‘ that a 
basic liking for pt'Ople can lx; cre¬ 
ated or prevented during the child’s 
first ^ear of Ufe If an infant is 
always handled gently, fed w'hen 
hungry, comforted when miserable, 


* Jenamry 

he begins to get a fundamental trust 
in others and an unshakeable liking 
for human beings Parents who are 
impatient, easily angered or too 
busy to spend time with their child¬ 
ren are building characters with 
sand It IS the child’s love of his 
parents that makes him want to 
adopt their bc>st traits and Icam the 
qualities they urge upon him No 
outside agency or expcit can supply 
that love 

To avoid the bombings of the 
Second World War, thousands of 
London children were evacuated to 
the country, w'heie they lived in 
carc'fully supei vised foster homes. 
Psyrhiatri'its found that the child¬ 
ren did indeed learn su( li aspex ts of 
iH^hdViuui as how to U* polite, to 
yield to authority, to get on with 
fin<* another But thest* qualities 
were usi'tl only to suit the needs of 
the moment, and were in no way 
lomparable to siuh deep and per¬ 
manent tiaits a^ generosity, com¬ 
passion, self-SHciilH e These more 
profound guides of (onscience de¬ 
velop only when children feel stim¬ 
ulated by the power of love to 
(Ululate then parents 

Parents likewise play the iiia]or 
role in teaching their (hildren coui- 
age—even when they least realize it 
I'or courage, the secure belief that 
one ran face up to problems and 
new situaiinns, is not something 
that can be beaten or lectured into 
a child It comes indirectly 

“Real courage has its roots in the 
child's feeling about himself, in his 
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sense of worth and self-respect/’ 
says Dr. Robert Gomberg, execu¬ 
tive director of the Jewidi Family 
Service in the United States. ’’The 
child who is made to feel too little, 
too young^or too stupid to think his 
own thoughts or make his own 
decisions will not develop courage ’' 
Why have so many modern 
parents become bewildered about 
their rolc^ Probably it is because 
this IS a time of change in the pat¬ 
terns of family life For centuries the 
family was a self-contained unit 
Girls leamt from their mothers how 
to cook and sew' Bo}^ learnt from 
fathers how to plant, hunt, build 
and defend the home Along with 
these skills children learnt a set of 
goals in life and a concept of moral¬ 
ity But now fathers work far from 
their sons and see them only in 
leisure hours Motbeis buv pre¬ 
cooked foods and ready-made cloth¬ 
ing Having thus lost the old tech- 
nupies of child rearing, me have not 
yet found new ones to leplace them 
This doesn’t mean that the job is 
beyond the abilitu»s of modern 
parents It does mean that they 
must consciously lavish tune and in¬ 
genuity on the job of child rearing 
Take the condition sometimes called 
’’technological unemployment of 
the young ' ’ In the past, w'hen child¬ 
ren were an economic asset to the 
household they had the satisfaction 
of knowing that they were import¬ 
ant to the family’s well-being To¬ 
day parents must deliberately think 
up ways to give that satisfaction 


’’This isn’t easy,” says Mrs. 
Sidonie Gruenberg, editor of the 
Encyclopaedia of Child Care and 
Guidance ”It taJees planning. But 
even in a flat there are responsibili¬ 
ties a child can assume You can 
teach him to take telephone mes¬ 
sages, to help with a smaller brother 
or sister, you can put him in charge 
of making minoi household rejaairs. 
It’s simpler to do everything your- 
sc‘lf, but that deprives the child of 
the chance to feel needed, to learn 
responsibility ” 

Similarly, Dr Ray Baber, a soa- 
ologist who has studied the family 
intensively, urges parents to en¬ 
courage their children to participate 
m faiml} decisions The girl who 
picks the new wallpaper for her 
room or the boy who helps to decide 
where the familv should spend its 
holiday's not only achieves a sense of 
importance but recognizes that his 
wishes—and his reasons for them— 
may have a real effec t on the rest of 
the family And from this comes a 
sense of rcsponsibilitj* 

A parent can’t e\i)ect his tastes 
and enthusiasms to be naturally 
catching An enthusiasm for such 
things as literature or music or his- 
tor\’ must be communicated art¬ 
fully Cornelia Otis Skinner tells 
how her father, the actor Otis Skm- 
ner. made history seem ’’delicious 
iun ” On a rainy day he might say 
that if she had b^n a good g^, and 
if she would wash her hands well, 
she could leaf through his costume 
books—great volumes of coloured 
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prints of the clothing of other times 
*'The way he granted this favour," 
Miss Skinner says, "made it seem 
like a special treat, not an obliga¬ 
tion. to roam about in the past " 

Even when he was performing 
eight times a week on Broadway, 
Skinner always found tune to read 
aloud at home to his daughter- 
great intoxicating draughts of 
Shakespeare and Dickens 

It is easier to answer a child's 
questions with flat pionouncements 
than to discuss them with him 
creatively Yet through such pains¬ 
taking discussions children and 
parenta can develop a wonderful 
closeness 

Dr Reuben Hill, a university 
professor, accidentally discovered 
an interesting technique m this 
respect One night, as two of In'! 
children w'eri climbing into lied, 
four->ear-old David asked him why 
the moon and stars didn't fall down, 
like the snow Hill decided to pas^ 
tht buck to seven-year-old Judy by 
asking. "What do you think"'" 
Judy bubbled over with ideas, and 
soon David was chiming in w'lth 
suggestions of his own 

From then on, this "W’hat do you 
think'’" game became a nightly 
routine in the Hill household 
Among the subjects disrusse 1 were 
sex differencis, digestion, death, 
heaven, poverty The children thus 
acquired a wealth of new under- 


standmg.*"With us, and with many 
of our fnends who tned itr" says 
Dr Hill, "the game became a short 
cut to all sorts of significant issues " 

There are no hard-and-fasjj rules 
about passing on important values 
to your children Each parent must 
find his own way Allen Funt, a 
well-known American TV personal¬ 
ity, equipped his cellar with a 
splendid workshop, but he found it 
kept him away from his two small 
children just when he should be 
W'lth them If he let them wander 
about m the w'orkshop they got 
underfoot, were bored and often 
i ame dangerously dost to his power 
tools So h'unt built each child a 
small workbench near his own, 
(omplete with an assortment of 
miniature (and saft') tools Now all 
three work as^Kluously and happily 
together, eac h on whatever he wants 
to make The children s efforts may 
not produce triumphs of cabiiut- 
making, but there are permanent 
by-products Patience .ind persis¬ 
tence. for example, and comradely 
shaiing 

There are hundreds of wa>s to Ik* 
a good parent With the compli¬ 
cations of modem living we can't 
expect parent h(K)d to be an effort¬ 
less and unconscious process We 
must give our best to the task, just 
as we would to any iniportant cre¬ 
ative work And the reward is unlike 
any other in life 
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Switzerland’s Avalanche Dogs 

By Robert LitirU 


U PON IHE 
neu -fdlleii 
snow the 
spelt their jov in 
powdiTy cur\e>, 
following the 
leader down the 
mountain, (.lose together 
Too elosc* all at once, a few 
yards rImivc them, snow parted 
<>ileii(ly fiom snow as if sluecl by a 
giant knife Parted, shd gently, then 
faster, faster, to beeoine in seconds 
a rataract of white thunder which 


tumbled the tmy 
men down, down 
like ants caught 
m a sugar bin. 

Two hours 
later, when a 
rescue party had 
struggled up from the valley, one of 
the ski-ers was still alive, hit arms 
and legs pinned in a snowy strait- 
jacket but his head free m a little 
cavern of fast-fouling air. From his 
white prison he could hear steps on 
the surface above, the voices of 

29 


With instincts stronger and seni>€\ 
keener than man‘b, these skilftdly 
trained antmals have rescued I aunt- 
lew t'K Urns buried under the snow 


i onJeH\eJ from Dog^ m Conad*. 195S by Apex Pmbluken Ltd. OmUne 
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rescaers, the clink of sounding rods, 
fte ciiinch of shovels. Desperately 
he screamed. **Here 1 am* Dig 
here!** But by a cruel qmrk of the 
natural laws of snow, a man buned 
under it can hear ten times further 
than he can be heard 

■ 

The voices faded, the footsteps 
moved away until all was silent, and 
hope drained from his heart But 
suddenly there was a new sound— 
fight, quick, a ensp-footed whisper^ 
iqpon the snow', now here, now there 
Iben an excited bark, a funous 
scratching just above him and 
soon ^outs, shovels, daylight and 
the help of human hands 

Once again a Swiss avalanche dog 
had shown how inatimts stronger 
and sense keener than man’s can be 
taught to save men from one of the 
most terrible of winter’s deaths 

In Switzerland this winter some 
150 avalanche dog'i stand ready, 
with their masters, to nish to the 
scene of a '«now disaster upon call 

-These dogs have been trained to 
sniff out people beneatli as much as 
20 feet of snow Over and over 
again, the educated nose of an 
avalanche dog has found, in 
minutes, a victim undetected after 
hours of search by the century-old 
method of probing the snow with 
long metal sounding rods 

Consider, for example, the <as<i 
of two engineers who were checking 
a high-tension line near Ebligen 
when the y heard above them the un¬ 
mistakable roar of an avalanche 
One of them ran clear, the other was 


swqpt under. When Hans KvUnler. 
of Meiiingen. arrived on the scene 
with bis trained dog, the search by 
rod and shovel had been going on 
fruitlessly for several hours. In a few 
minutes the dog was sniffing and 
pawing at the right spot. The engi¬ 
neer was dug out, unconscious 

This chairter in the book of life- 
saving was opened by a remarkable 
Swiss, Ferdinand Schmutz A civil 
servant for almost 40 years and now 
supenntendent of the Swiss National 
Library building in Berne. Schmutz 
has alwavs loved, owned, trained 
and wntten about dc^ As a boy he 
often helped a policeman Liend by 
letting himself lie traikcd as a mock 
"lawbroaker” by the ofiirer’s dog 
Sinct' then he has devtited all his 
leisure to dogs His articles appear 
fie(]uently m Swiss publications, 
and his learned and lavishly illus¬ 
trated iKiok, .Vv liog, IS becoming 
a classic 

Shortlj’ before the Sei’ond World 
War. Schmutz lead a newspaper 
stoiy about a dog named Moritz who 
had saved the life of a ski-cr buried 
by an avalanche above the winter 
resort of Murren He investigated 
The rescue party, it appeared, had 
dismterred 14 ski-ers alive and was 
about to give up the search for the 
hftcenth when Montz, a nondescript 
mongrel, began pawing at the snow 
and liarking His owner told him to 

quiet, but when Moritz persisted, 
the rescuers dug down where he had 
been scratching and hauled out the 
last ski-er just in time 
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Schmutz tried to make Moritz 
repeat the performance on beveral 
volunteers covered with snow Com¬ 
plete failure Montz merely wan¬ 
dered about wagging his tail and 
occasioAally lifting a hind leg But 
, Schmutz couldn't get out of his 
mmd the idea planted there by this 
aggravating mongiel, and he went 
on experimenting—^inconclusively 

The idea might well have lan¬ 
guished and died if it hadn’t Iwen 
for the outbreak of war. when the 
Swiss Army made Schmutz expert 
consultant for the training of its 
patrol, messenger and Red Cross 
dogs He told the stor> of Montz to 
his superior, who W'as sufhciently 
impn*ssc*d to assign ten men to 
Schmutz, together with hve of the 
army’s best Red Cross dogs 
(schooled to find and report 
wounded men), for experimental 
training as avalanche rescue teams 
Foul weeks latei these le-trained 
dogs, with their masters, showed 
such promise that Schmutz was 
fiidcred to train 50 inan-and-dog 
avalanche rescue teams, and 50 
more every winter thereafter For m 
the First World War. avalanches, 
natural or delibeiately precipitated, 
had caused well over 50.000 
casualties 

There were sceptics, ot course, 
who behoved that the only way to 
hiid avalanche victims was the timc- 
, honoured line of rescuers probing 
the snow. But Schmutz s idea that 
dogs could do much Ih'Uci came into 
its own ohe bitter wintiy day on the 


11.000-foot Jungfraujoch, where 
glaciers are bom and where a man if 
he IS lost may easily die. Here a 
platoon of army mountain experts 
armed with rods was practising 
sounding across an acre of snow 
marked off with flags Their prob¬ 
lem to find all the needles m this 
white ha>btack The needles were a 
lucksack, some ski poles, a pair of 
gloves and a man—^the man buned 
too diHip to be able to get out 
by himself 

The soldiers had found the gloves, 
rucksack and poles but not the man 
when a sudden mountain storm 
struck The flag markers went fl 3 dng 
into the screaming, cottony blank¬ 
ness They were replaced by ski 
poles, but the search could not be 
resumed until the storm blew itself 
out half an hour later Now the 
platvKin sounded the whole area 
again and again They could find no 
man Finally, w'lth darkness 
approaching, Schmutz was sent for. 
He hurried to the scene with his best 
dog. Gallix, and set to work 

Gallix loped oft in the classic Red 
Cross dog zigzag, nose twitching. 
Suddenly ho bounded off beyond 
the ski poles, as if on some errand of 
his own Remembenng how often a 
dog had iHien more nght than he. 
Schmutz followed him. despite the 
shouts liehind them of* "No, no. 
not there • Inside the poles •" 

All at once Gallix stopped and 
began to dig. barking and waeging 
his tail ecstatically. Schmutz ordered 
the soldiers up. and in a few minutes 
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they had shovelled out their com- The best dogs, with the official 
rade. In the blizzard's white-out. classification of “£lite," are usually 
the ski poles substituted for the flags at least three years old Rut a 
hadk been misplaced Gallix was soundly trained dog ran wm his 


nght, 30 expenenced men had been 
wrong 

1 asked Schmutz what would 
have happened to the buned soldier 
if Gallix had not found him "Prob¬ 
ably,” Schmutz replied, ‘‘he’d have 
gone dow'nhill with the glacier and 
come out 12 miles further down— 
and 100 years later ” 

By the end of the war the Swiss 
Army had 180 trained avalanche 
dogs Nearl\ all wire Alsatians 
Schmutz had tried many other 
'breeds, but they failed to measure 
up Only the Alsatian seenTs to 
have the required strength and en¬ 
durance, the alert responsiveness to 
orders, the uncanny sixth-sensitive- 
ness Schmutz never even tried out 
the St Bernard, for the St Bernard 
uses his eyes, not his nose, to find 
lost travellers 

When the war was over, the annv 

m 

offered its avalanche dogs at 
nominal prices to the men who had 
teamed with them Nearly all the 
men bought their dogs The Swiss 
Alpine Club then reorganized the 
avalanche teams on a private basis, 
with a training programme for new 
dogs and owners, and regular re¬ 
fresher courses for the experienced 
army teams Every December since 
1945, on snowy heights near the 
Jungiiau, rigorous classification 
tnals have been held, with Schmutz 
chief among the judges 


certificate as a ‘‘beginner” before he 
IS a year old Pups as youifg as foui 
or SIX months can be taught to oliey, 
to follow' a scent, to find and fetch a 
hidden object First the dog is taught 
to locate his master under the snow, 
then his master is buned lieside a 
stranger, then a stranger is buried 
alone The dog must learn to paw at 
the snow' w’henevei he finds a trac e 
of human scent The men, too, must 
pass tests as severe as thoAC given 
their dogs —in ski-ing, mountaineer¬ 
ing, first aid and. of course, skill in 
handling dogs 

By dialling number 11—general 
information—in Switzerland's auto¬ 
matic teLphone system, anyone 
may summon one of the lifesaving 
teams into action All of Switzer 
land’s 29 infonnation operators have 
at hand a map and an address list of 
certified man-and-dog teams E\er\ 
avalanche-dog owner is bound b\ 
the unwritten laws of his fraternu\ 
to answer a (all for help at any time 

Some employers give dog owners 
leave of absence with pay w hen thejr, 
are on rescue duty, but other men. 
paid by the hour may lose st'vera’ 
days’ wages If the rescued mar. 
docs not reward his saviour, the 
Swiss Alpine Club reimburses hi<' 
travel expenses The club also pav^ 
every avalanche-dog owner UK* 
Swiss francs a year, and insuics hiii 
from the moment he leaves home oi 
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a mountain rescue operation. 

Last winter 1 watched avalanche- 
do§^ field tnals at Rosenlaui The 
problem set for each team was to 
find two men, well protected by 
heavy plothmg, hidden in a snowy 
slope marked off by flags While 
a dog ranged over’the snow, up> 
wind, in wide hairpin sweeps, his 
master, following slowly at a dis¬ 
tance, dirnted him with quiet, Ann 
commands Some of the dogs w'cre 
absorbed, businesslike, others had 
to have their noses lield to the grind¬ 
stone by their masters' insistent 
voices, ai'd one gay young bitch 
kept taking time off to slide down 
little slopes foi fun But nearly all 
the dogs found the buried men in 
15 minutes or less 

That evening in the dining room 
of the little mountain hotel, where 
the men relaxed over beer, coffee 
and ktrsch while the dogs crouihed 
under the tables like a living funy 
(arpet, many a story was told of the 


ways and wonders of these animals 
Sometimes they show a supersen- 
sory wisdom which fills men with 
awe 

About 30 miles cast of the Matter¬ 
horn lies the lonely valley of Binn 
Here, in the dreadful January of 
1951, men on their way to cut some 
wood were surprised by a huge 
avalanche A rescue party freed four 
of them from the tangk of snow and 
broken branches, w'hile a frontier 
guard's avalanclie dog -.melt out tlie 
fifth As all the vutirns, stretched 
out upon the snow, wort In'ing gi\ en 
first aid, the dog began running to 
and fro strangely, nipping now and 
then at his ma‘^te^ >» trouser leg The 
guard oidered all inin awa\ tioin 
the area No soorw*r had the> gone 
than an enonnous new axalatuhe 
roared down out of the fog and 
covered the first one like a duty 
eiderdown 

The dog’s sixth sense had saved 
22 men—one of them twice over 



t/i \Rs \(mO an assignment in the Far North led aiithoi Crciu Fowhr to 
cum|Knai an expense account that has survived as a clasbic m Amcric in 
n«‘ws{).ipcT literature 

Mr Fowler had discovered that the cost of antilieere compound could 
bo prohibitive, and the first diaft of his expense sheet left him short of 
his go.ll hy several hundred dollars 

Pouring himself three fingers of truth serum, he tiled again This, tinn* 
Ik inchidf d a substantial renta* lor a di>g team and sledge Hv'ou that w as 
insufficient for his nt‘cds badly he added a note that the lead dog had 
succumbed to the iiguuis of the jouiney, and he lisuxl an item of SlOO 
rt*compense for the noble beast’s owner Still having lailed to miet Ins 
goal, he dashed off the line th it w ill In e for ev n ' Flinv ei s foi bcrea'ft'd 
bitch, $50 ” Kill Smith in Niw Vmk IInnlJ I* hmi. 
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When a Snvict inquisitoi pursued his line of quisitioning to the bitter end 
A Reader's Digest “hirst Person" Award 


By Hans flardi 


I T WAS a (hill SopteiiilHU evening 
in 1951 Vs 1 '•topped off the 
westbound tTdiii at the last village in 

lio Ai iiitiKut 'his iit< h liio Imiiii 
reu<<i)ns, '('•I'lsiil hik iviiti inil ih 

(Hiipl* m' i>'• I iiintiiPi'l \iiw W 
o]il Hill-11* Mt <111 >rI* ii tn( tiiiil 
viiir* i;ii m«l i- hnil'i'' i" Mil 

«ith hi<i Mill in<l MW .11 1 *1 ithti i 


the Soviet Znii(> of East Gcnnaiiy, 
I cast a giatefiil qlanre at the dark 
ilouds overhead It was just the 
right wi'cither to slip ba* h acioss the 
border into 1 ne (leniaiiy 
I sought out a dimly lit cafe 
ThiTe, nuisiiig i glass of lemonade 
while I waited for night to dose in. 
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[ rehved tbe few days 1 had just 
ipent with my parents and brother 
—onr first family reunion for over 
seven years. It had been saddened 
by my parents' destitution They 
had lost all their belongings when 
they fled from the onnisliiiig Soviet 
annies m 1945, only to be oveinin 
by the Red tide in the town wheie 
they were now living Return to our 
native village of Fichtenhoist was 
both unthinkable and forbidden it 
now belonged to satellite Poland 

I had l)een living in West (ier- 
niany since my leleasi* fiorn a pris¬ 
oner-of-war ramp in Hntain, in 
1948 hinall} able to traie iny 
parents' wherealmuts, 1 learnt that 
my father, long an invalid, w'a«- now 
(ripplM with multiple s( leiosis, and 
1 dett mimed to get him to \\ est Ger¬ 
many foi propel niediral tn'atmtnt 
But, aftei months of waiting, m\ 
application for a Soviet visa had 
lH‘en turned down "on political 
grounds" - prtsuinably lieiause as 
a POW 1 had spent foui \ears m 
Kngland 

In May, 1951, I had tiled to slip 
into East (lennany to see my 
parents, only to be stopped at the 
frontier and turned back with my 
passport stamped "Illegal Cross¬ 
ing of the Border" Now, four 
months later, I bad tned again and 
had got through I knew that to be 
caught a second time, trying to get 
out after several days' unreported 
sojourn in the Soviet Zone would 
mean something w'Oise than a stamp 
on my passport. 


1 was fairly hopeful of getting 
back into West Gemiany, however, 
because of the detail^ map my 
brother had drawn for me It plotted 
precisely the camouflaged positions 
of border guards, noted the hours 
when some posts were unmanned, 
and indicated vanous landmarks 
such as the high chimneys of several 
fac tones near the Ixirder 

Mv w'atch showed 11 It was time 
to go ^ 

h'ur two hours 1 walked a deserted 
count I y load W hen a hamlet came 
into Mtw 1 turned shaip nght. and 
a few minutes later entered the 
forest that slretr bed a< ross the fron¬ 
tier I CTourhed down and struck a 
m<itch for a last look at my map, 
stiilfed the paper into my pocket, 
and resumed walking Every few 
minutes I stood still and listened, to 
lie sure that the nistling sounds were 
merely w'lnd and leaves Soon I was 
close to the path dividing East from 
\\e*st And then 

“Slot'” a voire shouted m Rus¬ 
sian "Stop*” 

I threw mv’self on the ground, 
rolled a few vards, staggered to my 
feet and ran A tommy gun chat¬ 
tered, and two w'hite flares plopped 
oveihead When the shooting 
stoppl'd. I heard the terrifying noise 
of dogs in full cry Swmiething hit my 
liack and knocked me headlong into 
a chimp of bushes When I lift^ my 
head I wras looking into the panting 
laws of an Alsatian dog 

Two Russian soldiers yankdi me 
to my feet. While one of them held 
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the warm barrel of his tommy gun 
under my chin, the other emptied 
my pockets They bound my hands 
and marched me througli the forest 
Suddenly my blood froze—1 re¬ 
membered the map i 
That night I paced a cold cellar 
loom with baried windowb, liorat- 
ing m 3 ^ 1 f for not having destroyed 
that piece of paper To the Rubsians, 
1 felt suxe, it w'ould lie conclubivc 
proof that 1 was a spy 
Early next nionung two guards 
hustled me to a little oltice upstairs 
Behind a big black desk sat aii offi¬ 
cer in a major’s unifonu, with the 
hated red talis on the collar of his 
jacket lictokening a member of the 
Soviet securitv pnhee 
"Good morning, kleincr 
he said, with cold sarcasm "Did 
you sleep well " 

I was startled to be addresst'd in 
good German although I knew that 
the Soviet forces had been cjimlied 
for men fliu nt in the language 
for service in Ea*»t Germany But 
the major’s tactics wc*re Russian 
enough the (ontempt in the phraic 
kleiner spwn (little -spj), tlie as¬ 
sumption of guilt, the apparent ex¬ 
pectation that I would make a clean 
breast of things quirkly 
"1 am not a spy.” I protested 
"I didn’t ask youi profession. 
kleiner Spion, but how y«>u slept 
bo you croisfd tin border illegally 
four month-^ ago • Tell rnt, what did 
you try to find out this time 

•Nothing 1 went only to see my 
parents.” 


“And where do they live^” 

‘T won’t tell.” 

"We have ways of finding out,” 
the major said 

He was looking through my pass¬ 
port ‘ ‘So you were born in. Fichten- 
horst ^ ” He looked at me sharply for 
a moment, clost'd my passport, then 
picked up the hand diawn map 
"Fine draw'ing, that Roads, vil¬ 
lages, oiii guard positions, even the 
location of some large factories 
How much do the Americans give 
you for such a nice drawing^” 

I was silent I it alized how fc'eble 
mv explanation would sound 
"All light, little spv,” he 
snapped "Perhaps you will talk in 
Sibena Guards, take him away ” 
Cold fear gripped me at the dread 
word "bilHTia " But dead tired, 
hungry, 1 wa-» no sooner m my c ell 
than I dozed off despite iny fears 
1 could not tell how long 1 had slept 
when the guards woke me and led 
me before the rn.ijor again He lit a 
cigarette and studieil me through 
the smoke 

"We have (heiked the infonna- 
tion on your passport All lies Now 
we know you are a spy’ You had 
better talk ” 

T stood dumbfounded "I have 
no reason to he to you,” 1 
protested 

"We’ll st*e about that How' long 
did you live in Fu htenburst ^ ” 
"For the first I ^ years of my life * ‘ 
"All right, tell us about Ibchten 
horst We happen to know that vil 
lage ” He closed his eyes and leaned 
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back 1 X 1 his chair, ready to listen 
I s^ke of OUT village east of the 
river Oder, of the old church amid 
the lime trees I told how wc fann 
boys washed the horses at the nvei 
bank in*the evening T mentioned 
the village pnest, the loral bchool- 
teacher’s foibles, my ovin grand¬ 
mother i^ho owned a big farm and 
was loved for her good deeds 
Through it all the inaior's f.ui le- 
rnained a wooden ma'.k When I 
stopped, he opened his eye^ and 
askid, “Thtn voii knew Wolfgang 
Ix^uters, Magda Fiirst and Waller 
Koi b, for example ■' ’ ’ 

1 wordered what devil’s came he 
was playing 1 rerm nibered no siirh 
pi ople m the \ ilUge in nn lime 
"Or the farniei Stolpel —Igna/ 
Stolpel'" Ik continued 

"Yes, yes, that oni I knew Did 
you know him, Major*' 

"Shut up *" Hii voK e rasped "I 
jsk the (jiiestions here Tell me 
what you know about this man 
Ignaz Stolpel " 

"WVll, he was the pooiest fannei 
in Fiihti r'hoist Ills land was so bad 
that even the weeds were scrawnj 
Kverybodv felt sorry foi him be- 
I arise he worked haul He never 
(omplained, though, and he was too 
proud to ac« ept help I ran Stolpel 
worked on the land e\er\ day, too, 
and ]osef- -that was his son His 
father drove the boy as haul as he 
drove himsi'lf Noboiiy thought that 
unjust It was the lot of most bo\'s 
in the village When he wa** 16, 
Jost'f left home It was said he had 


gone south to Czechoslovakia, but 
nolKxiy knew for sure " 

I paused, remembermg the pity 
we had all felt for the Stolpels "Go 
on*" the major ordered 

I told how the poor farmer had 
changed after losing his son He 
turned against the village, refusing 
even to c ome to Mass and forbidding 
his wife to go People said that on 
Sundays, whin the bells rang out, 
she would cr\' her heart out, for she 
wasvtrj devout 

‘ Why wouldn't he let her go*'" 
the major asked 

"They said she sided with the 
boy, and Stolpel was bitter about it 
He didn’t w’ant her to talk to people 
Two years after her son lan away, 
Fla a Sl»)lpcl died Her husband 
lami to till funeral in hH vorking 
clothes Then he went back to his 
fields .ind worked long into the 
night He became more silent and 
ho-tile than ever ” 

1 paused "Do you want me to go 
on. Major’ ’ 

I « V*" . > 

1 es 

M\ grandmother, I told him, 
wanted to help the lonely man She 
offeied him good land in exchange 
for his bai ren holds, but he shook his 
head and went on working Then 
one da\ h»* was found face down on 
the ground He was i ashed to the 
hospital in a nearby town He bad 
had a stroke His farm was auc¬ 
tioned off. but that didn’t bring 
enough money even to pay the hos¬ 
pital 

"In the spring he came back," I 
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went on. *'My grandmother found 
him wandering on his old farm and 
led him to our house She gave him 
a room, and he sat at our table He 
rarely spoke, even in thanks, but he 
did evezythmg he could to earn his 
food. 

*'To my boyish eyes he seemed 
*veiy old, with his white hair and 
tottering step At first 1 was a httle 
afraid of him Then one day when I 
was trying to make my first tishmg 
rod and bungling the ]ob, he took it 
from me, finished it skilfully and 
gave it back He did all this without 
speakmg, but with a gentleness that 
took away my fear After that there 
was between us an unspoken fnend- 
ship 

"'t^’hen he died, Grandmother 
found his wife's prayer-book sewn 
inside his mattress. In it was a scrib¬ 
bled note 'Father, I go away now 
and will never come back I go away 
because you do not love me Please 
be good to Mother ’ It was signed 
‘Josef* 

"Now do you believe I am from 
Fichtenhorst^" I finished, a bit em- 
barraised because I had let myself 
ramble on about an old man and his 
sorrow 

The major did not answer. "Go 
back to your cell*" he ordered 
harshly As I turned to leave, he 


picked up the map. With dismay 1 
realized that he had given me no 
chance to explain away that m- 
criminating paper—and people had 
been given sentences of five and ten 
3 wars hard labour on flimsier evid¬ 
ence of spying 1 had fallen into liis 
trap The fact that he had not once 
mentioned the map was proof to me 
that his mind was made up 
1 slept through the night, stupe¬ 
fied by fatigue and hopelessness. 
Early m the morning a guard woke 
me 

"Get ready*" 

This was It I was numb with 
despair. 

"We will take you to the Western 
Zone," the guard said 
Throughout the hour's walk to 
the border between two soldiers 
1 kept expecting to be turned back. 
This was some cruel tnck, I was 
sure And I still only half believed 
when they handed me my papers 
and motioned to me to cross the 
line into West Germany 
"You are lucky," one of them 
said, not unkindly 
How nght he was I understood 
only w'hen I looked into my passport 
and saw there a nc w stamp 
"Second Illegal Crossing of the 
Border" It was signed* Major 
Josef Stolpel 


Traffic Hamard. At the request of school authorities, the girls at a 
school m Kansas City have agreed not to wear ennohnes under their 
slirts. It seems the bouSancy caused congestion m the corridors, and 
the girls couldn't get from one class to the next in tiie allotted three 
minutes -ap 
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O N A GLOOMY DAY m 1938 I sat 
at .my desk and reluctantly 
awaited a visitor As senior vice- 
presideni of United Aircraft, I had 
been delegated to put a valued 
friend out of business, perhaps even 
end his bnlliant career He was one 
of the world’s greatest aviation in¬ 
ventors—Tgor Ivanovich Sikorsky 
As our meeting diew near, I 
recalled the meteonc rise of this 
Russian genius—how as a young 
man of 22 in his native Kiev he had 
broken the world’s 8} mg record 
with a plane he had di^gned and 


budt with the help of schoolmates 
from the polytechnic institute, and 
his swift tnumph as a builder of 
giant aircraft, a hero to his com¬ 
patriots I thought of his escape to 
the United States after the Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution, and his starva¬ 
tion da>’s in the early '20s, when he 
and other refugees pooled their 
poverty and built aircraft from 
junkshop parts on a Long Island 
farm near Roosevelt Field airport. 
Finally came his great planes which 
bore the Sikorsky ’’Wmged S" 
symbol to ihe ends of the worl^. 
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He stood in the doorway now, a 
shght, professorial hgure somewhat 
foreign to an aircraft-engine factory 
His thm black moustache, drooping 
to the comers of his mouth, sug¬ 
gested a Tartar tnbesman. but his 
soft dark eyes bespoke the mysti¬ 
cism of an Asian holv man Ad- 
vancmg a few steps, he placed his 
heels together and bowed From his 
decorous reserv'c one might ha\e 
thought us strangers, aituallv we 
had w’orked together doselj for 
years 

Just before the great depression 
of 1929, United Aircraft had pur¬ 
chased the Sikorsky firm at Stiat- 
ford, Conner licu^, and m I9.’0 1 
was made head of it It was, 1 soon 
discovered, the strangist far tor v on 
earth It bulged with chaimiiig, 
urbane, temperamental White Riis> 
sian refugees—some t»f them admit¬ 
tedly talented —who had followed 
their great invmtor to freerlom 
When the Grand Diirhess Mane 
visited the fartr»ry. foiniei aiislo- 
crats rose, from Ijenrhrs and wheels 
stopped while thr' great lady heltl 
court When Bridgeport’s (com¬ 
munity Grand ()pera Company, full 
of Sikorsky’s Rlls^lans, gave a per- 
formanre, the tiiumph of an ana 
was at least as iniprirtant as an air¬ 
craft order, and the group s moving 
spirit, a former Cossack major- 
general, had to remain on the pay¬ 
roll, depression or no 
In^his atmosphere, the gentle, 
mystical Igor Sikorsky was king In 
his office hung an enlargement of 


the historic snapshot of himself and 
the late Czar Nicholas, standing in 
the nobe of the world’s first foui- 
engined transport plane—^his crea¬ 
tion In a corner an icon testified to 
his devout rehgious faith. Sikorsky 
nevci gave an order to a compatnot 
'Tf you don’t mind," he would say, 
or 'Tf thib suggebtion is not in con¬ 
flict with your own engineenng 
principles ’’ But so great was 
ins prestige that his proposal liccame 
dll Older It a man came to him with 
a suggiMion, he would say, "E\ 
(client* Now let’s v\ork it out this 
way’’--and, busily sketching, he 
would make radu.il changes When 
tilt' pait got into prodiution, it was 
often Sikorskv's design -but the 
(mplovee Ix'lu ved it was his 

While trying to wt Id these (haim- 
ing individualists into an eflicient 
piodiution unit, v\c looked over the 
hooks and found manufa* tilling 
expenses rmuh t(K) high "Time is 
a limit,’’ said bred Rentsdilir, then 
president (jf the company,‘"to the 
(ontril)iitioii United Aircraft ('an 
make to Russian refugee lelief " So 
1 ordered the manufai tiiring depart¬ 
ment to cut e\pc*nses by 20 per rc'iit, 
whith meant paring the payroll 
Sikoisky igieed completely But 
later I found th^t engineering 
salanes liad increa^d by a like 
amount And when ‘hat budget was 
pruni'd, diH'ct labour costs went up 
A shop foreman laid off one day. for 
instance, boblx'd up the next at a 
drawing board, and still later as a 
machinist The engineers and 
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department heads simply were not 
able to understand the need for cost 
cuttmg 

Sikorsky tned to explain them to 
me in his.quaintly pleasant English, 
accenting the last syllable of words 
ending in *‘ed”—he had practised 
his English at school by reciting the 
Beatitudes “Having lost every 

•• 

cr*T IS impossible at this tiint to 
foresf e dll that (.sn be aironiplished 
uith the h»*lKopttr, but theie is no 
doubt that n the not too ninnte 
futun It i\ill bt'Ccime thf leading 
.igfiit tor saMng human Iivts and 
leiidrnng urgent assisiamc in 
(im rgi iKies ” 

Di IgoT Sikoiskv macie this 
prnph(i\ in April, 195S, whm he 
a as in I undon to tictivc thr {aims 
Witt Int» rnational Mi dal iwardtd 
hv thi> Institution of M<*ihanual 
Fngiueirs and to 1m eliiteil an 
llonorari FeMim of thr Iio\aI 
\> ronaiitual Sihi« t\ 
lleliiopteis hail alreads begun 
to fulfil the inipottant roh foniast 
for th»»iu b\ i)i Sikoiskv Thev 
h i\i i oiiH frequi ntlv mto the m vvs 
•is thi prim ipal cli inicti rs m rest m 
stori lh(\ have bn ught food to 
larmers and their li\i stock rut oil 
fioiii all other im ins ol lominuiii- 
lation b\ heaw suoivf.ills, the\ 
havi I allied lutients to hospitil 
for urgent o|Kritioiis, and thev 
have rejuued hulldd^lnakeI^ adrift 
in small boats oi strandisl on ilitl 
ledges 

“As time goe^ on,” Dr 's.knrskv 
said, “the heluopter will gridiiallv 
assume the leading p>isition is a 
guardian of life and propritv m 
emergencies of virtually anv 
nature “ 


possession and repeatedly faced 
death," he said, "they may not be 
expected to show concern over 
financial losses by an impersonal 
parent company, however benevo¬ 
lent " 

The (juict force of Sikorsky's per¬ 
sonality. plus his truly intuitive 
engineering genius, weighed heavily 
on the credit side of the dubious 
ledger You had to believe in the 
man So we whipped things into line 
aftei d fashion and planned a new 
plant* 

Sikorsk\ ’»i*i!ncd to catiy beneath 
his distirutive hldik iedora all there 
w.i-5 to know .ilj-mt aintaft »*ngin- 
ei'iing, and fioni under that hat 
(.line the famous 1 King C lippeis 
(a'liphilii.insl, whuh iii the '.^Os 
pioiUHTid the wa\ to\\.iTds to(Uj s 
World-Wide network of aiilirii's But 
the tioulile was that, when he 
pnned that liis 11\ing 1« .its could 
cioss the oce.ins safeh in one jnfnp, 
he paved the wav hit thiir replace- 
imnt l)V kind pl.inis B> 1938 we 
h.ul a factory full of wonderful 
people, hut no ordeis Thi re w’as no 
lielp for it the axe had to fall 

\\ hen It w.is decided to close down 
Sikorskv pioduction, 1 thought of 
the words of a colleague “There’s 
a pearl in that Russian caviare 
somewhere If vou can find it save 
it" As I looked at the wilting 
^•ikorskv. 1 remembered that 

“1 regret to have to advise vou," 
I said, “ th.it we have decided to 
discontinue production at the Strat¬ 
ford plant Howevci, we will be glad 
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to consider any individual research 
programnie you have in mind that 
IS within our means " 

"With your kind permission/’ 
Sikorsky said, "I would like to 
make a few observations of a purely 
personal nature 1 am deeply 
honoured by your expression of 
confidence in myself, a feeling winch 
is reciprocated Howe\er, whatever 
contribution Sikorsky may have 
made to aviation is the product of 
several diverse piTsonahties You 
will therefore appreciate why I can¬ 
not accept responsibility foi ikw 
research without first being assuied 
that my little creative group shall 
remain with me ’’ 
leaning forward earnesth, hi* 
continued, "1 would most s«riousl\ 
recommend a** th»' subject of our 
research the return to iny first love 
the helicopter " 

At that time no practu al helicop¬ 
ter had bet'n product d At the age of 
20 Sikorsky had put together an 
ungainly craft that wouldn’t rist* 
from the ground, but he s.Lid that it 
"tiled to " Now, .30 years later he 
longed to revive this drraiii of his 
youth, which experts condeiniu fl as 
folly I had no confidence in the 
idea, but as I heard this deduated 
man’s impassioned plt*a—which I 
soon realized had tice^ carefully 
prepared—I torgot the‘sceptics and 
saw only *sikoisky’s vision 

He dramatically siiinmarizcd the 
entire history of aviation as a rer ord 
of the repeated accomplishinent of 
the "impossible ’’ This led him to 


the hehcopter. "This project will 
demand our most senous efforts/’ 
he said, "but we must not look for 
the answer in ‘reason’ alone It will 
demand ‘intmtive engmeenng’— 
and creative faith For this there is 
no column on the balance sheet of a 
company under the heading of 
'r<ipital assc'ts’ ’’ A slight flick of 
the hand dibiiiiss(*d moiie} 

"So important is this develop¬ 
ment to the future of society that it 
iK'coines our rt'sponsibility to under¬ 
take It," he continued ‘ While 
arlniitti'dly radical and possibly 
impossible, the helicoptei is wholly 
rational Like no other vehicle, it 
will opt rate without regard to pre¬ 
pared landing surfaces Thus it will 
free Us of the senons handicap to 
progress imposed by fixed wing 
aiuiait diiport limitations It is not 
compttilive with the aeroplane, but 
(ompleintntaiv to it If bikorsk\ 
iloes not create this traft of the 
future, anothei will Ky training 
and experience, we are lH*st etjuip- 
ped to do It And hnally" -he 
jiaused fur his (mal stroke - -"unlike 
the aeroplane, thi* helicopier will be 
used not to de^trov but to save 
lives*’’ 

He got the money which he »sti 
mated the flight niorlel would co«t 
As he left, with dignified thanks 
to round up the foui engineers hi 
had 'iived fiom the collapse, I hao 
a stnctly intiiitivi feeling that I ha< 
"saved the pi*arl " 

Sikorsky liegan at once woikin 
round the clock on his "possibl 
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impossible’' vertical-flight machine. 
In a few months his flist report came 
to my ofhee—^probably the most 
dramatic report ever made by an 
engineer. It was a reel of colour film 
When I ran it off, 1 saw being 
wheeled out from the hangar what 
looked like an oversired Meccano 
toy—a creation of bare metal tubes 
housing an engine—and the engine 
ninning-in test proceeded More 
film reports followed, and then t ame 
the period of "tethered flight ” 
Balanced prccanously in the nose 
ot the strangely shaped *'whirlv- 
bird," Sikor^y fought the controls 
for stability, and finally lifted the 
machine off the ground But, m 
compliance with our instiuctions, a 
hall and chain attaihed to the 
unden'arnage limited its altitude so 
that he might crash in relative 
safety 

The tether annoyi*d Sikorskv 
One day the machine yanked ball 
and chain from the t ont lete, and he 
phoned me "We have progressed 
to the point of being permitted to 
(ast off our shackles,'' he announced 
firmly "As a pilot you will appie- 
ciate the fact that dangei lies not in 
Hying through the air but in striking 
the ground I therefore n'spet*tfiill\ 
nK^uest to be permitted to seek 
safety in free flight " 

The filmed reports which fol¬ 
lowed showed me the memorable 
spectacle of the worhi's first heli¬ 
copter pilot teaching himself to fly 
the world's first practical helu optei 
Helicopter controls are much mom 
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complicated than those of a plane 
Honzontal motion is obtamed by 
tiltmg the overhead rotor a httle, so 
that it pulls the craft in the direction 
in which you wish to go But to keep 
this rotor from turning the ship 
round there is a small vertical tail 
rotor which counteracts the torque 
effect and also aids in steenng 
Sikorsky had to co-ordinate these 
moving parts to get smooth control. 
Mymg this pioneer helicopter was 
like laming a bucking bronco As he 
sat there in his business suit and 
pnm fedora on the "front porch” 
of the Cl aft he looked like a baffled 
professor trying to remember his 
notes, and 1 marvelled that he ever 
learnt to fl 3 f the thing 

Watching him ascend and de- 
scenil, dait right and left, and flutter 
biickwards, I didn’t notice for a 
time that he never lliw foiwards 
hinallv 1 phoned him about it 
"That IS a problem we have not 
solved \et,” he replied blandly. 
That proolem w'as solved to<i It 
was .1 matter of handling the con¬ 
trols so as to gi\t the exact amount 
of power ni''essaiy for a forward 
surge, tcK> much power shot the 
plane upwards 

Aftci many more tests and 
changes "Igoi’s nightmare” bc-^ 
I anie a piactical flying machine Its 
rescue career began Once a confer¬ 
ence at the Sikoisky factory was 
dramatically interrupted by the 
news that a barge, broken d 4 inft 
from its tug m a gale on I.ong Island 
hound, was stranded near the shore 
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A helicopter look off Tlie pilot, 
hovering like a humiiiing-bird over 
the cabtawa}^ huddled on the barge, 
lowered the hoist and lifted them to 
safety The "angel of meiiy” as it 
was later called, had put on a 
demonstration in its ovn front 
garden 

Since the hist model—the VS-.^lO 
—more than I. 81 X) Sikorskv luli- 
copters have beaten the an with 
then la/\ wings, and on battletu Ids, 
SI as and mountains h.i\e reined 
more than 15.000 peiiple lii’ipind 
b\ Ills example, other invenlois 
have pro<liiied i \( i llent helu (»])ti‘is 
otman\ t\p<'s 'sikoiskv stukstubis 
single lifting rotor Two lotoi-,,’’ 
he sa_\s, ‘ an. like two women in tli< 
kitchen You might think thev 
would do twice as miuh work, but 
the efluiencv of tarh is lowered b\ 
■^5 pel cent ’’ 

The e\c nt I like best to n inc'tnbeT 
came when the historu Vs-.^Mlv\tnt 
to Its final iLsiing plan the Henr\ 
Ford Museum at Deal born. Mulli¬ 
gan There was a large tniwd 
Sikorskv stepped into the* machine, 
flew towards the ttancU. stopped 
before Menrv i‘oid and madi* tlu 
craft I urts\ like a < irc us eli pliant 


With most men this would have been 
a stunt for the cameras, Sikorsky's 
gestuie was what he meant it—a 
salute to a peer 

Today, at 67, Igor Sikoiskv is 
still w'oikmg his engineering intui¬ 
tion at full throttle He has a Ing new* 
factory at Stratford, 111 addition to 
an older one. and 9,0iK) people find 
emploMiient 111 thorn He is produc¬ 
ing for the U S anned fences a giant 
luTieopter. powered b\ two 1 ,SIK)- 
horsepower engines, whuh carries 
vW passeiigeis Sikoisk\ pLins to 
build this craft, or a largc'r one, for 
< omrncrcial purpose's in 1959 Mesin- 
while he is expeiinu'iiting with a 
gas turbine powi*r unit whuh inav 
replace the piston engine in his 
helu opters 

Sikorsky goes to his factor\ c.ieli 
morning to c onfer w ith his st.ift Hut 
his realK important work takes 
place* late* at night, when he often 
sits in tile eliLik and * thinks to 
rmisie ’ \n iiiiabashed m\stie, he 
behe*vi s that some artists and w r ders 
possess the gift cif sc'eing lu*\t)nd the* 
c urtam of time and detee ting e lc)uet\ 
visioiH of thing*% to eonie ModestU 
he suggests that tngiiueis ma\ also 
share the gift 


tf-n^riER siCiMSG a Ijatc'* of personal lelte rs his seent.iiy had typed for 
him, an executive asked hei to add a postscript to one -ayiiig "( 011- 
gratulations on the new ariival " The* secietiiy inad\e rteiitly added it 
to tht wrong letter, .iiid the pn//lf‘d recipient wrote bae.k lo se*t his 
fiirnd straight 

• Ihe secretary redeemed hersi'lf b> drafting this Mpl> lor her l»e*ss s 
signature "Sony aliout the mix-iip (;\er thi new liaby T must have 
been kbouring under a misce inception ’ ’ c onininiti a bv Fit m H <ili \ 



It Pays t<i Increase Your 
WORD POWER 


By Wilfred Funk 

lORi ^oi tins t«st wiitt dnwrii dcfimtiims f»f thc»sc words you think 

vou know Tlu n tick th( word or phrase you hclit \e is marest ui meaning to 
tin k( y woid Answers are on the ni\t page 


11) tranquillity (tnn kwil' i tl)—A 
gaiety B balaiii e C ( alnim sh I) 
tieauty 

1 2) personable Ipi t'son i h Ij \ inti 
in.iti H ittraitiM' ( gossipy I) 
insulting 

It) evtol It ks tol'J- \ to annouiK ( H 
iiiHiit ( b'ikm 11 pi.iiM* 

(t) jaunty Ijawii'tl)- \ sprightly H 
|iik\ ( sturdy I) ankwaiil 

n) exuberant lens u' hi r ant)--\ 
ihttiiul B sent Hill ntal I loolish 
I) iiyirlkming 

tt) integrity (in teg il tii \ giKul 
]iiili.iuint B ohstinaiy ( iipright- 
111 ss l> iiiti use imui iitratiiiii 

iT| exult (e'is ttlt) \ to olhi»i B 

ciiiiMiiage ( exaggiiati O lejoui 

iK) Icnicnec (le' nl ^ns) - \ ll•lidlus« 
11 wasteiIllness C tlepernleint I> 
uniiriissary delay 

"») aiumafion (an t lua' shun)—A hob 
lility B atliilion t' \iyacity I) 
iliillness 

(HI) rejuvenate (le ]oo've nite)—A to 
rheoi up B make young iigaiu ( 
reunite 1) .ullnolishh 


(11) benebeence (be nef' 1 sense)—\ 
great wisdom B religious faith C 
atliye good mss I) great age 

(12) heyday (hd\' day)—A time of 
gitatrst vigour B time when crojis 
an gatlund (' uldrn times 1) 
peai e-tinif 

111) conyiyial (kon yiv' I &1) A dib- 
siilute B joyial ( siiprrficinl 1) 
dangerous 

(14) amends (& mends')—A yyounds 
B pltasing niiniifrs (' recomjirnse 
l> tiimoxssion 

1)5) munificent (nui nif' 1 sent)-\ 
hiiughty H geninms C richly de 
I orated I) pationi/ing 

(lb) jubilant (jcxi'bt lant)—\ hissing 
B optimist u. ( ilepressed D elateti 

(IT) droll (didle)—A amusing B oyer- 
sentinifiital (' cynical D sad 

(18) eulogy (iVlojI)—A mourning B 
iiyelry haniiony D written or 
sjHiken praise 

(1*0 jocular (jhk' Q lS.r)—A giyoii to 
jesting B talkatne C boorish D 
triumphant 

(20) zealous (zel' us)—A lazy en¬ 
thusiastic C greedj I) envious 
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‘IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) tnmquillit)-~C Latia tranqmUttas, 
"calmness." especulh of air or sea 
Hence, restfulntss, quiet, crmipostire, 
as. a landscape ot tranquithty 

(2) pcrsonsUc—R \ttiactivp p1<a^- 
mg, ccimeh. as, a penonahh voun^f 
woman Latin ptrsona, 'person " 

(3) extol—I) To praise ewlt, ^lontv 
Latin ettoliere "to raise up " 

(4) jaunt>—V ^piighlb , ha\ing an 
pas\, unromt rued .in, with 

step French nhl 'g« ntle 

(5) exuberant—n L.atin uo i<i 
be abundant' Iirni<‘, ovi itiowini' 
and, b\ i xtcpsimi, oxi diguing with 
energ\, as an rtuhtt^ni (.inipaigiie* 

(6j integnt)-- ( Latin 
which has the sanw ineimng, u]) 
nghtness i,f xharai b r ' ihumI sound 
mss, hon* st,, a*- a i»f f-i v • t I'nqip s 
tiontd intiirrdv 

j7) exult—P To r»*jciKe fspuiaiU in 
triumph, IS, to r xult ov'i \iiUfT\ 
I^atin r>«/<ai "to leap up " 

(8) lenience —\ Mildnc‘vs, i ii iiienr\, 
merev. as. a prison sentence of t xtrenic 
lentence Latin"soft" 

{4* animation - ( \ivaritv. Iivelimss, 
as, a const r'.atiti • fu)] of ijnimaticm 
Latm snimu, ‘breath, spirit " 

(10) rejuvenate- H From re . 
"again " and Latin/icoeni* "voung ' 
H^ce, to rnai>f \ nung again, as,' *7 his 
new success will nfjuvenait him " 
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(11) bendieenoe—C Active goodness, 
kindness, cdianty, as. a life devoted to 
benrpunce Labn benefiaum bens, 
"weU," and facere, "to do " 

(12) heyday—A Time of greatest 
vigoui, vitality, prospenty, as. in the 
heyday of his power 

(13) eonvivial~B I^itin convivui/ts, 
"festive " Hence, jcwial, full of fun. 
as, a tnnvwtal party 

1 14) amends—T Kecumpense, conipen- 
s.ition for loss or injurv. reparabem, 
itoneinent, as, to make amende for a 
fancied slight Labn rmendan, "to 
free from errors * 

115} munificent—R I^tin munijitra- 

(iii "unusual genrrcitit\ ' Hence, 
(\trtniil\ generous lixish, as mafit- 
finnt gifts 

till) jubilant I) I.ttin tufnluns. 

shoMbng ]oi ji)i Ilf tilt, tlatid 

with hippimss ,io a iMbi/tiftl crowd 

(17) droll—A Frtmh din/i 'amus¬ 
ing hiiiioioiis tomiial, as, a dtoU 
I <|ire'.sKm 

■ 1^) culc>g> -1> (iifik euhn'ta, 

'piaisi ’ ,111 III itinn or writing in 

jiraisi of .1 ptTviii s hit* nr <h.ir,ictef, 
as, an i loqin nt t whigv 

1 1')) jocular- A I atm jo ularis, "jok¬ 
ing " Hencf, giseii tt. testing, as, a 
jot ular fellow 

(2i); zcalouti- R Omk zetos, real *' 
n<*iKe, cnthusiastu, ardent, as, .i 
ztalous woiktr 

I tn^abulury liahng^ 

20-18 correct excfllenl 

17-15 corroit . gocMl 

14-12 correct fur 




A Reader’s Digest 
“First Person” Award 



hy Rohett ^coii, Hn{ 7 i(li(r(iin r*l, I'nittU *^tates Air Force 

O i< COT'KSE nn one leally cxpicts the officer in charge of all emer- 
hib head to end up on a pole, gency landing fields in the Panama 
I ured like leather and <«hrunken to ('anal Department My mam job 
a third its normal size Rut some was to nronnoitre tenain which 
heads have endtd up that way and could be kveiled to make an air- 
liiere was a time when 1 thought strip, then get into that spot, get it 
mine might, too levelled and arrange with the local 

It was in 1935, in Panama 1 was people to maintain it after a fashion 
a second lieutenant in the IJ S Air This meant licgging, bribing and 
h'orce stationed at Albioik Field In loeTCing the Indians to keep the 
•iddition lo being a lighter pilot 1 grass cut, the undergrowth hacked, 
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the ants out—and to leave the wind¬ 
sock up (Usually when I returned 
to check a held the yellow windsock 
wrould be decorating one of the 
ladies of the forest in some fashion ) 
We had not had any serious 
trouble with the Indians, but we 
knew that an\ thing could happen at 
any time, and the place it was most 
hkely to happen was Darien, haid 
by the border of Colombia Danen 
was largely unexplored, a ne\ei- 
never land w hi( h wa^ Panamanian 
on paper but was inhabited by the 
fierce Chuciinacque Indians, who 
used an eight-foot blow gun to throw 
poisont'd darts w'lth deadl\ accuracy 
up to 75 feet I'd bten given to 
understand that the Chuc iinac(]iies 
had taken the head** of eni*inies ax 
one tune or another—and the\ 
hated all “blancos" (white men) 

I had lieen to Darien many time-». 
and when I took off one June morn¬ 
ing I supposerl it would be only a 
routine niNsioii I was flying a P-12 
Hawk, along-tidc me in an old Hel- 
lanra w'as Second l-ieutenant Albert 
"Com’'Shepherd WeuMiallv fkw 
in pairs for *.afcty 

Shephtrd s plane was loaded with 
supplies, among them the world’s 
first airborne bulldozer- at tually an 
old traitor with a sharp blade 
riveted to the front 'fh'* Bellanca 
also earned a full inediral kit—- 
given me by thi surgeon at Aibrook 
—for we were frequently asked for 
medicpl aid by the natives and we 
tried to fly prepared 1 had had no 
medical training, but ('orn Shep¬ 


Januar^ 

herd had had a year of medical 
school That year was to be a god¬ 
send to us 

Soon wc were over the Darien 
country Here the land rose sw'ift 
and bteep from near the w'aler’s edge 
to about 3,000 feet, where the hard¬ 
wood forests of lignum grew thick 
and trackless As I swung low at the 
mouth of the Rio Santti Dorotea 
near Jaqu6, our first stop, 1 spotted 
some big cattleyas Cattleyas are 
very special orchids, collector's 
items of the orchid family, and 1 
W'anted some I made a tight turn 
with lh( P-12, took a (ompass read¬ 
ing, dropped a smoke maik(*r on the 
n\er bank and then went on into 
Jaque Corn Shepherd landed right 
behind me 

\\ hile SlK’pherd (her ked over llu 
fiehl, 1 borrow'ed a dugout carot 
and two bo\s from the villag* We 
paddled up the river to my inaiker, 
and went in tor the calile\as By 
the time we h.id found tliem and 
brought them bark, three hours had 
passttl It wa** raining hard, and 
Corn had disappeair*d leiui, th^ 
chief of the Churun.uqut*s, had sent 
a runner for him, a villagt^r told me, 
and his manner implurl clearly 
enough that when tin rhief sent for 
any man, the man went 

1 was roriceined, but I dirln’t 
start worr\ing until another hour 
harl passf'il I knew Term and 1 
knew his blark-haircd, swarthy 
warriors, all as straight and proud 
as their r hief 1 had dealt with Tenii 
when I laid out the ruiiw'ay at 
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Jaqu4, which he allowed because it 
was on the coastal fringe Without 
his consent the villagers wouldn’t 
have lifted a finger Term had list¬ 
ened courteously to my evplana- 
tions that we needed three more 
landing stnps m the interior, but 
when I had finished wc were still 
"blancos,” and he would not be 
moved He wanted no “blamos” 
corrupting his warriors or dis¬ 
honouring his maidens Now as I 
sat waiting for Corn I reinf mlieied 
all the Stones I had h(>ard about 
Term 

It was late afternoon when I heard 
the savage chant At first I thought 
it was the roaring of the w ind 1 h( n 
the procession came into the v’llagt 
Tw'O witch doctois l« d paint* d and 
hidtvuis. like the \aiiguaid of a war 
party But the <hant wdMi't war¬ 
like. it was more like a duge 

Corn Shipheid was up m *i(»nt of 
the processMin, and lu i ime *)\ti to 
win r* I stood tiiidei the U*ak\ o\ei- 
hang of the \illage store, lun b\ 
an am lent ('hiriese named smioii 
Mong With Coin <ai'ie l*iiii and 
four waniois llu waiiiois w**n 
(nrr\ing a \oung Indian bo\ \t a 
sign from T* lui th* \ laid the bo\ on 
lh«' giound ladoie me Ih- was snk 
and ver\ pale As the * hant lose am' 
fell in uneasy wavis tin* bo\ lav 
theie stoi* ally 

This was thi' * hief’s oalv s*)n, 
r*Mn told me The wibli d*)ctois 
hovering around him l>*'hi\ed tlu 
boy w'as dviiig Theie was a *le\il it. 
him, and by tomoriow Ins spint 


would have travelled into the moun¬ 
tains of the dead. 

Term believed this too, but some 
how a little of the hated “bianco” 
civilization had brushed off on him. 
He had hcaid of my iodine and 
aspirin cures, and it was me he had 
sent for When, instead of me, Corn 
Shepherd appeared at the village, 
the chief brought his son dowm the 
nver trail 

'"^here’s a devil in the boy all 
nghl,” said Corn “A devil of an 
infected appendix The right side of 
hii bc'lly IS so sore that he couldn't 
stand the weight of mv hand on it ” 

If we could h.iv* taken off in the 
Billama w*' would have flown the 
boy to a hospital But the rain pre- 
vtnled that The uinway was a 
marsh and w«)uld be foi hours after 
the rain slopped B\ then the appen¬ 
dix probablv would havi* burst 
lie 11 die,” said C'orn “He’s 
biiniiiig up with fcvei 

Suddenlv. impulsiv el\, I spoke to 
the chiot in mv* broken Spanish I 
told him I wantid to take the boy 
into Simon Mong’s st<»ie Pei haps 
we * ould help him Would the chii'f 
pel nut this- 

Term looked at me foi a long 
moment, balancing the centuncs- 
oUl taboos of his tribe against a des¬ 
perate iiop* fo! his onlv son Then 
he motuuu'cl the wit* h *l*>ctnrsaway 
W* earned the b*>\* into iho st*ue. 
and when the men would have 
placoil him on a p.illet against the 
wall 1 shook im head and indicated 
a gioccry counter 



so 

Corn Shepherd turned white. 
"No," he said. "Good Lord, Bob, 
this boy IS d 3 dng I Do you want our 
heads on poles?" 

I asked him how many appendec¬ 
tomies he had watched He said a 
few 1 asked him if he knew the tech¬ 
nique. He said he did, in theory'— 
from books 1 asked him if our 
medical kit had the necessary equip¬ 
ment. It had 
"Then let’s do it " 

He stared ' You fool " And then 
he relented "Okay It isn't every¬ 
one who can have his head on a 
pole." 

We had only the flickering yellow 
hght of Simon Mong’s old oil lamp 
We brought in the medical kit We 
pushed everyone out of the houst.* 
except Mong and Tenii As I 
motiont d to the chief to stand over 
against the wall. 1 couldn’t read any 
emotion on his strong, proud fare 
Tlu re weien’t many preliminanis 
we could take We rolled up our 
slcevcs and washed our hands We 
laid out the instruments, the ether 
and the carbolic acid. We pulled on 
the gloves Com made a pad for tht* 
boy’s face, picked up the ether can 
and looked up I think he hoped I 
would stop him I didn’t, and he let 
the ether drip slow'ly on to the pad 
Wlien the iKiy was unconscious. 
Com motionecl for Mong and 
showed him how to keep the anaes¬ 
thesia going Then, taking a heavy 
pencil he made a straight line on the 
boy’s abdomen, mentally following 
*he diagram he had seen in mc'diral 


fawuny* 

textbooks After teUing me how to 
handle the clamps, he quickly made 
the incision. 

We parted the abdominal muscles, 
opened the peritoneum By the time 
Com had shown me how to sponge 
out the blood with gauze, he had 
grasped the caeaim (1 learnt later) 
in hui fingers and Had pulled it mto 
view through the wound. 

Now he wrapped the appendix m 
a piece of gauze, placed two damps 
at its base, and motioned for me to 
hold them. He studied for a moment, 
then sewed up the crushed nbbon of 
tissue with suture Next, he dippe^d 
the scalpel in the carbolic aiid and 
handed it to me w'hile he held the 
caecum and the c lamps I cut where 
he pointed--alxiut a quarter of an 
inch from the tied-olf base While I 
held on to the swollen appendix, not 
knowing quite what to do with it, 
Coin caulcnzed the cut with ai'id 
Then he helped while I stitchwl the 
wound together 

We both looked up, then, for the 
first lime Bugs were batting into 
the lamp by the* scoie Corn took the 
ether can from Mong and raised the 
pad from the lioy’s face 1 listened 
to his breathing It sounded all right 
1 hoped it was I glanced at the 
chief He stCKid mutionle-is Outside, 
his warriors waited, not quite silent 

Both Com and 1 weie, now, 
terribly fnghtened at what we had 
done. We waited, listcmng to the 
boy’s breathing, paang it with our 
own, conscious of every falter, 
every low moan, keeping the boy 
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alive with oar own will power. 

And he did hve. By morning even 
the chief could see that the boy was 
out of immediate danger. Some time 
dunng the night the ram had 
stopped, and late in the afternoon, 
inith the chiefs pcrmisbion, we put 
the boy in the T^llania I Hew turn 
back to the hospital at Albrook 
Field, fillip Com escorted in the 
P-12 At the hospital 1 leinember 
how the surgeon stood w'lth his 
hands on liis hips as he contem¬ 
plated my stitching "Who mas- 
sdciecl this Indian''" he asked lie 
was able to tidy up our job, how¬ 
ever, and three weeks Uter gave us 
a healthy Imiv to take back to faijud 

As we ill w bat k across the jniigle, 
the sound of the Hellaiua’s mgmes 
must have led the Chui iinaciiues to 
gmss that then chiefs son was 
retiiinmg, either dead t>i alive By 
the timi* we had lolled to a -^top, 
Ferui had t tnne dow n the iiver trail, 
and with him weie half a bundled 
warriois They stowl intitionless, 
lacing tht plane, while the boy 
•^teppcHl tuit Rut when Corn and I 
followed we saw only a small sea ot 
hacks Every Indian, including the 
chief, had prostrated himself on the 
ground * W e w<ilked tiver and lifted 
the chief t<i his feet (Probably he 
had nevei before bowed to another 
linn.) Thus (“orn Shepherd Ivcaine 
"El Doctor" and I In'canie "El 
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Doctor," and so we were known to 
the Chucunacques as long as we 
stayed in Panama 

Some months later 1 was taken 
into the Chucunacque tnhe. Com 
had left Albrook by then and I 
earnestly wished for him Being 
made a blood brother would have 
been better with company 

They took all my clothes and gave 
me a steam bath by covering hot 
Slones with wet, swcct-smellmg 
leaves to take aw'ay the "bianco" 
taint They handed me a gourd full 
of something which tasted incred¬ 
ibly evil Then the old men of the 
tnlie led me into the sacred long 
house, where 1 was left to sit, alone 
and m darkness, throughout the 
night 

It wa-i a long night, though' 
strangely not an anvious or unhappy 
onf‘ I felt rather proud, and when 
I left ne\t day the Bellanca was 
loaded to the biiiii with presents as 
precious as the Chucunacques could 
give a jaguar for the Albrook zoo, 
bracelets of silver spangles, a blow- 
gun and darts and a thousand each 
of limes, avocados and oranges 

There was another gift, too We 
"blancos" were no longer hated 
Term gave his permission to build 
landing fields anywhere in Danen— 
with a pinimse that the windsocks 
would alwa\'s be flying over them 
He kept his promise 
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Jrouble. like the hiU ahead, straightens out when you advance 
upon tt. — Uarrelcne Cox in loatet’ Hmit fomnuU 
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Litliiuin 


Y OU MAY nt\er sot ove^ on a 
silvery-’tt hiu* metal called lith¬ 
ium—for unless it is immersed in oil 
or kept in an airtight container even 
a solid chunk soon dor omposi s Yet 
>ou come in contact Mith products 
containing lithium, or^^huh lithium 
helped to produce, eveiy dav And 
in jears ahead this '.trange clement 
may change the course of civiliza¬ 
tion 

For lithium plays an important 
role in thermonuclear energy, whic h 
m time could end many cjf man¬ 
kind's povver problems It is also a 
vital ingicdient in the "high 
energy” fuels now being developed 
to propel intercontinental rockets 
All of this promise has come to 
light very recently For 125 year*, 
after its discovery by a Swedish 
scienti'-t, in 1817, lithium was con- 
sideftd practically useless A stand¬ 
ard textbook on industrial c hemistry 
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A recent arrival an the 
industrial scene, it already has 
hundreds of uses and may help 
to run the thetmonuclear power 
plants of the future 


Bv A Ronald Schiller 

published only a few \ ears ago did 
not c \u*n mi'iition it This is not In - 
caiisi lithium is rare it n adiiallv 
widespread in the iMith’s crust 
Kvc*rv spadeful of soil vmi dig up in 
\oiir garden contains ti.ices if it 
But the stuff has sue h freakish 
characteiistics that no one knew 
cjiiite what to do with it 

I itlniini is the lightc'st solid iii 
cMstenc I and the third-liglitest ele 
iiieiit m atoinir weight in the nni 
verst only hycliogen and helium, 
Iioth ga*%es, weigh less The lust time 
1 picked up an ingot of the metal I 
expeeted something so much heaviei 
that it shot out of my hands Drop 
it into petrol and it floats Hold a 
match to it and it burns with an in¬ 
tense white flame, and melts A 
knife cuts it like cheese It has an 
insatiable appetite for al)sorbing 
water and air Immerse it in water 
and it firzes like soda. 
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Before the Second World War 
abojit the only practical known use 
for the pure metal was as an in¬ 
gredient in the storage batteries 
used in mine locomotives and sub¬ 
marines, whcie it helped to supplv 
a steady surge of power Then the 
Second World War inspired new 
uses, and lithium prixluction soared 

Since it releases hydrogen when 
combined with water, packets of 
Iithinin h}dride were put into aii- 
sea rescue kits to inflate radio-aerial 
balUons marking the locations of 
downed pilots and life rafts Othei 
lithium compounds were used to 
purify the* an in submarines by 
siK king up (arbon dioxide and othei 
noxious gases, and to de-ice aero¬ 
plane wings because lithium has a 
low freezing point and an afhnitv 
lor water 

Most important was the discox'erj 
that the use of lithium hydroxide in 
the nianulacture of lubricants en¬ 
able'* them to jn'rform pioperh in 
the hottest, coldest oi wettest 
climates, where other greases melt 
frc’ezc* *‘r become waterlogged 
1 ithiiim giease's penmtted army 
tanks to c'pc'idte efficiently any- 
wlieie fiom the ‘\ictic to the tropics, 
acToplane pilots could zoom from 
the oven-l>ke heat of a desert aero¬ 
drome into the lev stratosphere 
without worrying about engine 
failure 

Witli the curtailment of military 
oidors after tlie war, the infant 
lithium industry might have dn'd of 
malnutrition had it not been for the 


metal’s enthusiasts Firms m the 
United States gave away thousands 
of dollais’ w’fulh of lithium com¬ 
pounds foi experimental purposes 
“We all IxTame missionaries 
preaching a lithium gospel, ’ one 
young metallurgist told me By 1948 
a new lithium boom had liegun, and 
tcxla> many industnes Use it in one 
form or another 

Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
of lithium compounds are u**!'!! in 
air-conditioning and Tffngeration 
appaiatus, where thex absorb mois¬ 
ture as a sponge sucks up w^ter 
Many baths and itfrigeiatuis, and 
enamelled equipment of all kinds are 
now coated with litliium enamel it 
has a brighter glaze and c an lx? lin'd 
dt lower Umiperatlire's in a shoiter 
time, offc'iing great savings in cost 
Oil coinpanie" are producing a few 
“all-purpose" lithium greases m 
place of the numerous xaneties that 
wcie once nec'ded to keep c'ais, 
lorries and tractors, maritiiiic and 
industrial ec^uipment operating 

Lithium has made it easiei, too, 
to fabneate difficult shapes m glass, 
such as televibion tubes and sealed- 
beam headlights It makes the glass 
easier to handle and shape at high 
speed 

Lithium compounds are employed 
in the production of synthetic Vita¬ 
min A and antihistamine's Addc'd 
to face creams, lithium keeps them 
fimi in hot weather, soft in cold 
Lithium la also used in prodj^cing 
such varied items as optical lenses, 
gramciphone records, scrcechless 
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blackboards for classrooms. Experi¬ 
ments are also going on with lithium 
in petroleum to act as a detergent, 
cleaning the engine as it lubncates 

To meet mdustiy’s demands, pro¬ 
duction of hthium chemicals m the 
United States reached three million 
pounds annually by 1952 Never¬ 
theless a senous shortage developed 
that year, when the U S Atomic 
Energy Commission began placing 
large pnonty orders for lithium 
hydroxide. 

The U S Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission’s purchases posed a mys¬ 
tery, since lithium is neither radio¬ 
active nor hssionable A clue to the 
mystery finally came from Japanese 
scientists After analysing strange 
particles that had dnfted into their 
atmosphere from Siberia, they an¬ 
nounced that the Russians had ex¬ 
ploded a hydrogen capon and that 
the particles contained sizeable 
quantities of lithium The reaction 
of a light isotope of lithium (lithium 
6) with neutrons from atomic hssion 
creates tritium, which when fused 
with deuterium creates a thermo¬ 
nuclear explosion 


If, as many experts believe, ther¬ 
monuclear power for peacetime uses 
can be created from lithium and 
deuterium, mankind will not have 
to worry so much about exhaustion 
of its reserves of oil, natural gas and 
coal, or even of uranium The re¬ 
serves of lithium in the earth's crust 
and of deutenum in the ocean's 
w'ater are practically inexhaustible. 

High-cnergy fuels which depend 
on lithium will probably be de¬ 
veloped hrst to power rockets and 
guided missiles Infonnation on 
these "exotic fuels," as they are 
called, IS a matter of secunty, but it 
IS no secret that thev are all based on 
hydrogen By locking hvdrogen— 
an explosive gas writh a gigantic 
kick —into a light element like 
lithium, a powerful fuel can be ob¬ 
tained that will lie not onlj^ com¬ 
paratively safe to handle but very 
light Hus IS of enoimous import¬ 
ance in rockets which consume 
floods of fuel 

While hthium deposits occur all 
over the glolx*. North America seems 
blessed with a greater supply than 
any other continent 


Life fFith Mother 

A YOUNG MOTHER of Ijur coofessed "When I had my first baby. I 
phoned the doctor every time he sneezed My youngest swallowed a half¬ 
penny the other day I just kxiked at him and said "Young man, that 
comes out of your pocket money'" i B 

^ OUR 17-year-o1d started out m the family car for a Saturday night 
date, I gave him the usual wammg about the dangers of week-end traffic 
"Don't worry, Mother," he said reassnnngly "We'll park." 

—ContniMted by Helen Tenner 



An antidote for one of the chief 
troubles of our time 



^ Tie Best Things 
(laniHit Be llnmed 


And since the cogs of our lives are 
engaged with the cogs of God's 
i\orkings. and the gear tei‘th of 
God’s plain arc stronger than oui 
own, VIlion \nl speed up and (rod 
keeps Hi-i own slow pate we stiip 
OUI gears We wear out We fall 
apart 

WV trv to spttd up the inatunitg 
of our children W hen a son liehaves 
childishlv at the aee of live, we sa}, 
"WTiy don't vou In have like a big 
Any sensible peisun knows 
the answer to that he is nol a big 
l»ov’ We want our ear-olds to 
(ondurt ihernseKcs like adults, not 
because it is good for them but be¬ 
cause It is I’onvenienl for us, not 


fiv Harold Kohn 

T he ami RICAN preaiher Phillips 
Krnoks was well known for lus 
{Kiise and iinpertuihabihty Ihit his 
intiinati friends kn<‘Wjhat he Mime 
times siiffeied monients of frustia- 
lion and initability binding him 
peevishly pacing the tlooi <»ne day, 
a visitor asked. "What is the 
trouble, Di Brooks^” 

“The troubh* is,” Biooks 
answered, “that I’m in a huny- but 
G(k 1 isn't " 

1 sometimes wonder if that is not 
one of the chief troulik'^. of our time 
we arc in a hurry when (hnl is not 

Condtnvd from 7 


beiause it is right but because wc are 
hiipatient 

\Ve rob our children when wc 
hun> them through their childhood 
W L c heat OUI selves, too, for we miss 
our (haiKC to allow some of their 
freshness, then lunosity and won- 
(lei, their uniestrained J 05 , to rub 
oO on us 

(Mil impatience pi events the cul¬ 
tivation of gieat minds and big 
souls Assimilation of the good is a 
slow piuiess When fames Garfield 
was pa^ideiit of Hiram College in 
Oliio, a father asked him if the 
rouise of study couldn’t be i^mpli- 
heil to make it possible tor his son 

CkorlfiimK Cornier 
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to “go through by a shoiter loute “ 
' * Certainly, ’ ’ Gartield replied 
“But It all depends upon what 
you want to make of your boy 
When God wants to make an oak 
tree, He takes a hundred years 
When He wants to make a marrow, 
He icquires only two months ” 
Possibly we read too much and 
think too httU \Sc want to cram 
our minds with infoxmation and wc 
become like riibbish-litteied attics- 
much disappeais in the diiltei Wc 
Vnight better be like a I'ooil ait 
gallery which cleais away the clutter 
of mediocrity and saves only the 
very liest, so that it can be i onlem- 
plated at length and properly appre 
ciated Selection and study of the 
best demands discretion and, e\en 
more impoitant, 1 suspect, patieiuc* 
—an unhuiried attituclc of rnind 
Nature furnishes abundant hints 
that our mad pace is unn.itiiral 
When one leaves tin* woilcl of 
crowdc'd places and schedules and 
walks among the slos\-gi owing 
trees and the silent hills that sec'in 
aiw'ays to stand at ease, one ribsoibs 
a little of nature’s trancjuillity and 
calmness The sun w ill take its good 
tunc in rising and setting You < an- 
not hurry it The icc on the lake will 
melt whc‘n the* air temperature is 
nght Migrating birds will airiv«. and 
depart when they art* leady 


Even inventions, over which man 
apparently exercises total control, 
seem to come m their own good tmie 
—^when the time is ripe ancl the cul¬ 
ture IS ready for them Da Vmci 
sketched plans for ilymg machines 
but could go no further, lacking the 
nef essdiy motor pow'cr The inven¬ 
tion of the aeioplane had to w'ait 
until the slow, sure piogress of 
civilization provided an engine 
capiible oi sustaining tlight 

Theie is leal peril, though, m tin* 
misappht dlion ot patit'iice we may* 
become inactive waitc*is on events, 
rathfi than eventful people who 
help to bring the best to p.is- 
Patience is not passivciicss, waiting 
^or evt r\ thing to he done foi us It 
is rathei the pnne iple of beginning 
early and taking onc*‘s time or 
God's tune--in getting things done 
It might best lx ilhistiatcd hv the 
young girl who said to hci mother 
jusi aftci a white-haiK'd visitoi had 
left their home, "If 1 could lx* such 
a me e old lady as she is -so lovely 
and so swc'ct - I wouldn't mind 
growing old “ 

"Well,’’ her inotluM answeied, 
“If you want to bi* that kind of old 
ladv, vou’cl bc*tler begin right now 
She didn't lx come a lady in a 
hurry' ' 

The be\t things cannot lx* 
him led 


A Prayer oj Thanksgiving 

J HOC' who hast give n us set much, men ifully grant us one thing 
more-— a grateful heart - durcc Herbert {iwvievi 



Why can't life's problems confront us when we're 17 and know 
everything? - \ ( joiiv 

Not very long ago it v^ould have lieen icgardcd as shocking to find 
girls in their teens reading tiie kind of books thc> 're now wnting 

Kolicrt {liiimti) 

Once you could mend a broken chair with a length of wire Today 
the chair is a length of wue - Mari'irii Mun h Stjnii \ 

A man is as young as he feels after trying to prf)\ e it i ii II hiurnal 

A woman is as old as she looks to a man w'ho likes to l(X)k at hei 

- 1 iiili\ Pile' Uuiiiu 

There’s nothing wrong with the average person that a good 
psyc lihitnst can’t exaggerate — Ddilv ^ ar 

To think that there .ire hundreds of women sighing for a man who 
will liberate them fnini six hours in an office so that they can w'ork 
14 in a house -U ikazur Madml 

A real test of maturity is the ability to remain equally unruffled 
when the elevator boy calls you "Pop" and the senior partner calls 
you "Sou" -IvcmBoMtt 

h'riends are not made They re recognircd guoud h\ cum MaiMuiraA 
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An eyewitness account of the 
incredible Hunganan rebellion 
that electnhed the world 


How Hungary s Youth Fought 
for Freedom 


Bv Kurt Lachmann and Fred Pamton 


I T WAS THE YOUNG PEOPLE 
who struck the spark that 
Ignited revolution in Hun¬ 
gary and shook the Soviet empire 
to its roots 

This was the “new generation"— 
the youngsters the Communists 
counted on to Sovietire the world 
For 12 yea rs they were indortrinated 
and trained to grow up into militant 
Communists Instead they turned 
on their teachers with an almost 
fanatical hatred 

What went wrong with the Red 
plan^ 

Says a 23-year-old chemistry 
student “We felt we were in a dark 
tunnel and could not see the future 
We saw no way out I know that 
hundreds of thousands must have 
felt like this." 

The Moscow-directed Commun¬ 
ists Saw It coming in Hungary, but 
they didn't know what to do about 


it About a year ago one of the 
leading Reds told a Party confer¬ 
ence “Nationahsm grows among 
all the youth This danger can 
develop in silence and finally do 
enormous harm “ Another Party 
leader said, “We have no real influ¬ 
ence on the masses of our youth “ 
A West German businessman, 
Heinz Keil, who escaped from 
Budapest during the fighting, talked 
to a group of textile technical stu¬ 
dents the day before the uprising 
■■legan 

'They asked endless technical 
questions," he said, “because the> 
knew they had been cut off fron 
the world and all the recent develop¬ 
ments They knew their machine* 
were outmoded and old They askec 
about conditions in Germany-^ 
wages, what a worker can buy 
what shoes cost and so on " 

Keil said fnends in Hungary tolc 


Ominvd frum V S iVfvj &ni World RfpoH 
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lim wedcs before that the explosion 
tras pear. *'They didn't know when 
jT how, but they knew the situation 
x>uld not go on as it was. They 
Kimpared their living conditions 
vith those of Communist Party offi¬ 
cials who had speaal shops to buv 
n and more money with which to 
luy. Anybody lould sec this revolt 
leveloping " 

One Austnan official put it this 
way "The Hunganans saw Aus- 
;ria independent and booming 
rhey compared their own stalled m- 
lustnal programme, their acute 
ihortag^ of goods, their isolation 
echnically and culturally, with 
what they knew was happening in 
:he free world 

"Just as important w’os the pre- 
^I'licp of Russian troops on their 
land The Communists could not 
win the hearts of the Hiingaiian 
people while tanks ran over their 
holds of grain 

"At the same time, the youths 
w'ere drenched with Communist 
propaganda about the Algerian 
struggle foi independence and alxiut 
Egypt's stiugglo for freedom from 
Western iinpcriahsts Rut they, the 
Hungarians, were not free It didn't 
make sense to them ” 

What occurred in Hiingaiy w'as 
umque in modern history—a spon¬ 
taneous, country-wide re\olution 
that took place without leaders At 
its height, young Hunganans toio 
with their bare hands at 'he Soviet 
tanks They seized weapons and 
turned them against the Red \rmy 


They defied order after order to stop 
fighting. 

The Hunganans seemed utterly 
unafraid. One boy m his mid-teens 
walked unarmed up to an Army offi¬ 
cer, calmly took the officer's gun 
away from him with the remark, 
"We need this more than you do," 
and walked away 
A group of youngsters surrounded 
a Russian tank One leapt on top of 
it. Ignoring the hlczing machme 
guns He produced a revolver from 
inside his shirt, poked it through a 
gun port and shot the dnver An¬ 
other of his companions set fire to 
the tank with pt*trol W hen the Rus¬ 
sians started coming out, one of the 
Budapest boys tore a machine gun 
from the hands of a Russian tank 
offic er and opened fire 

"Only liable^," cried a Budapest 
mother "]ust babies, fighting 
tanks " She was talking alxiut inci- 
denU like these 

• In the shade of three burnt-out 
Soviet tanks lay the body of a young 
girl She and other youngsters had 
attacked the tanks by hurling bottles 
of flaming petiol—"Molotov cock¬ 
tails”—lit th''in The Russians shot 
her 

Somi one spread a Hunganan flag 
over her iK'dy and pinned this note 
to it 

"Here died a Hunganan girl 14 
years old But not in vain ” 

A 13-year-old lioy stood at a street 
barricade, a rifle almost as big gs he 
resting in the crook of his arm 
"\Vhere did you learn how to use 
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tliat nfle, son?"* 

*‘I learnt from the Communibtb 
The Party trained all of us chil¬ 
dren ” 

Like others, he turned his know¬ 
ledge against the Reds at the hist 
chance he got 

• A Hungarian man, his face line<l 
and drawn by conntlc»s hours of 
street lighting, told tins story 

‘In my part of town tliere is a 
street a hundred >aids lung, and iIil* 
Russians tried to get thiough it tor 
four da\s But the> were stopped 
bv children 14 and 15 years old 

"The children would go up to the 
third and fourth floors of buddings 
and throw down petrol in a bottle 
and then ignite it with grenad«*s 
You (an still see bumt-up Russian 
soldiers in that street " 

• A ]4->ear-old girl, her shouldei 
blaik and blue from the Rioil of 
a rifle, said "It took the \oiing 
people to show the others th.it \ou 
can shoot at Russians and make 
them ran " 

Who and what were these men, 
wom'm and children who fought 
bare-handed for their freedom 
against the Russian Army^ 

Moscow newspapers called them 

• "terrorists " The Yugoslav radio 
called them "bandits '* The Com¬ 
munist government in Hungary 
called them "lebtls " Their leaders 
proudly de-,rnbed them as "h'rce- 
dom Fighters *’ 

Al^ these labels brought a hu¬ 
mourless smile to the lips of a 
wounded Hungarian as he lay in a 


January 

Budapest hospital, his leg npped 
open by bhrapncl 
"W*c are jubt llunganans," he 
said, "fighting for our country *’ 
Here, from one of the "children 
of Budapest,’* is the story of how 
the revolt was born 
"At 7 30 that first night the stu¬ 
dents wanted to read thi-ii ‘14 
Points’—a demand for individual 
liberties—over the Budapest ladio 
h'lve of us went in to ask pc rmissioii 
The Secunty Police opened liie on 
the whole crowd 

"Just five minutes before the 
police shot at the students, that 
Communist (leroe had annoiiii<ed 
a policy of friendship with Russia 
"The children got into lorrii s and 
w'ent through the streets yelling that 
the AVH I'security Police) had killed 
unarmed university students, and 
then thousands of people from all 
over Budapest w'ent to the radio sta¬ 
tion and tried to storm it By this 
time the revolution was on " 

One dramatic event deprived the 
Communist government of the sup¬ 
port of the entire Hunganan Amiy 
This IS what happened 
The commanding general of the 
Army went to the War Minister, de¬ 
manding that the government end 
the fighting The War Minister shot 
him down Immediately the Army 
leaders broke with the government 
and turned their support to the revo¬ 
lution 

Hunganan officers drove then 
tanks over to the nationalists and 
turned them against the Soviet 
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tanks Hunganan tanks shelled a 
hotel that had been occupied by 
Soviet forces Hungarian soldiers 
took command of an Aimy printing 
works and ran off thousands of leaf¬ 
lets encouraging the hghl against the 
Communists 

In the end it was the Hunganm 
Air Foice—ironically enough, train¬ 
ed by Russians and equipix'd with 
Soviet planes—that gave the Soviet 
troops 12 hours to get out of Buda¬ 
pest 

Never again can the Russians feel 
safe it they put their trust in one of 
the satellite aimies they built—never 
again, after Hungar\' The hghting 
in Budapi'st and in the hiiiteiland 
showed that When the crisis came, 
the Hungarian \riuv fought fni 
Hungaiy' not foi the Cominunists 

The Russians discovered, ttio, 
that they’ i annot even trust then ov\ ii 
Soviet soldiers Some Russian troops 
refused to fire ()tlu rs deserteil their 
liarraiks and hid in the woods A 
few tanks went over to the Hun¬ 
garians 

A icason m.iiiy \oiiPg Russian 
soldiers have Inen in lliingaiy long 
e noiigfi to leain the language, to get 
to know ordinary Hunganans—and 
to share their hatred of the Com¬ 
munist system 

Apparently it was the Russian 
troops who were moved into Hun¬ 
gary after fighting staited wlio did 
the most damagt' in Budapc'st And 
even these had been lied to by their 
comniandeis 

One w'ounded Russian said he and 


his umt had been rushed in from 
Rumania 'They told us that Hun¬ 
gary was full of Amencan troops," 
he said at the hospital. "I was sur¬ 
prised not to see any They told us 
that Hunganan fascists, capitahsts 
and landowners were making war 
agamst the common people It 
wasn't true " 

At times, however, the Russian 
tank crews scemi'd to nm amuck 
One Stwiet tank rumbled up to a 
queue of unarmed Hunganans wait¬ 
ing for food The tank opened tire, 
killing at least six men and women 
before the startled crowd could 
break for < over 

Another Sov u i tank took up posi¬ 
tion in a strtit betwten two Buda¬ 
pest hospitals and began tiring in- 
dis( iiminatt'lv, pumping shells right 
and left One hosjntal was ^o dam¬ 
aged that the patients had to be 
itmoveil undt r hre* Among the pa¬ 
tients were a numlxT of wemnded 
Ru-isian soldiers, who now found 
themselves on the receiving end of 
Soviet gunfire 

The Set urit\ Polu e fought on the 
side of the Communist?. arid with 
the Communists they shared the 
wrath of the people Dozens of mem- 
liers of the AVH—Hunganan coun¬ 
terpart of the Soviet MVD—weie 
Ixfatoii, slmt and hanged 

Rut even more weie taken pri¬ 
soner. unharmed This was not rnob 
rule At one point a Secuiity Police¬ 
man who had changed into civilian 
clothes was spotted m a ctowd 
Theie were shouts of ‘ Kill him*" 
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Quickly, a Hungarian wearing the 
green, white and zed armband of the 
Freedom Fighters took charge He 
arrested the cowenng policeman and 
marched him off safely—^to prison 
Things like this happened over and 
over again 

It is likely that nobody will ever 
know the exact toll of the street fight¬ 
ing One estimate places Hungarian 
losses at 13,000 dead and wounded. 
Russian losses at 2,500 killed and 
5,000 wounded A Budapest doctor 
estimatt*d 3,000 dead after a cheek 
of hospitals 

But they are just guesses The 
correct figure niaj' never be known 
because some Hungarians n’fustd 
to go to public hospitals for treat¬ 
ment of their wounds 
As the tide turned against it, the 
Red govf'rnment frantically offered 
to give up evcTj. precept of Com¬ 
munism It wasn’t enough 
Communist Premier Inire Nagy 
went on the radio to prorni«e Hun¬ 
garians an end to cfillertive fanning, 
free eleclums, al^ndonment of the 
onr-party sj-stem of government, re¬ 
ligious freedom and complete inde¬ 
pendence from Moscow But a grun 
crow'd of thousands formed in front 
of the parliament building and set 
up an ominous chant 
'‘rhit with the government of 
murderers! Out with the govern¬ 
ment of muiderers • *’ 

Finally the Reds submitted to the 
crowning humiliation Joseph Car- 
dii&l Mindsicenty, the 64-vear-old 
Catholic primate of Hungary, was 


treed from the imprisonment u 
which the Communists had held hiir 
for eight years. It was the Hungariar 
Army that liberated him. 

On the ninth day after the fightmj 
started, the guns were stilled 

"After this," said one man, "no 
body here will ever be a Communis 
again We are interested in only on 
thing—that the Russkies go home 
There won’t be peace as long as w 
can sec a single Russian " 

* * * 

As THE WORLD KNOWS tO it 
eternal sorrow, a few' daj’s late 
Russian troops with artillery, tank 
and aiipower drowned the Tlnngar 
lan revolution in a blood bath ■ 
unimaginable ruthlossness and tin; 
tahty Of this ait. the iVew Vor 
Tunc% wrote w'Jth a sombre eh 
qnence that expresses the feelings < 
the world 

"We accu'a* the Soviet goverr 
ment of municr We accuse it of th 
foulest treachery and the base^st ii* 
celt known to man Wo acciwi* iJ 
having (oiiimitled so nionstr 
crime against the Hunpnnan » »p' 
that Its infamy can ncvei fie ff*i .’i v c 
or forgotten 

"The foul deed is done The mof 
heroic arc dead Rut the cause r 
ficcdom lives and stiongcr tha 
ever, nurtured liy the bloo<l of thos 
who fell m fiecdom's cause Th 
Hiinganan people will never forget 
We shall not forget And out c 
liatred and tears is bom the resolv 
to carry forward the stnigglc ti 
freedom is triumphant." 



Edgar Degas rose above failing eyesight 
to tnumph m three separate fields of art 


Tl'ic oj Llviiuj Wotion 


By Malcolm Vaughan 


A iipn, I'AtE, pug- 
nosed man wear- 
dark lilasses stood 
in tho wings of the 
I’arts opera house 
". hing intently 
. he star of the ballet 
dancing Like a 
.H, del fly she floated 
I' i')ss the stage — 
t.iTting, drifting. 
piKi lotting Noik she 
ilti ill ami above 
lui ad, now licnt 
loM fiom the waist, 
MOW lose *n her toes 
Mu* was as graceful 
1 *'. a flower swaying, 
iir a feather in a 
hi ze 

Night after night 
1' dg.ii Degas stood 
ga/ ng, transfixed 
lie didn't notice how 

! Him "Danseuie mr fa 
SrrNf" hv Edgar Drgat 
npniduted by rourte^v of 
The Louvre, Pam 
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beautiful the ballerma was or hear 
the hand-clapping, the bravos His 
attention was nveted on her move¬ 
ments He was stud 3 nng the beauty 
of living motion 

Degas wore dark glasses because 
they eased his eyes a httic His sight 
was failing The officers of the opera 
ballet had given him the freedom of 
the house because they thought his 
ballet pictures the tiuest pictures of 
dancmg they'd ever seen 

Degas’s mother was a Creole from 
New Orleans His father, a w'cll-to- 
do Frenchman, had at first wanted 
Edgar to become a lawyer But later 
he gave in and let his son drop out 
of the law school to enter an art 
academy. 

Shortly the son was turning out 
superb portraits Art seemed to 
spring full-bloom fiom his hand He 
could have made a luxurious lixing 
as a portrait painter, but the beauty 
of living movement lured him away 
He began to haunt the racecourse at 
T-ongchamps, where the pranting, 
paw'ing antics of mettlesome horses 
straining to be off, and the running 
motion of high-strung thorough¬ 
breds. delighted his soul 

Like anyone else Degas had occa¬ 
sionally gone to the ballet as a spec¬ 
tator Only a few times had he been 
interested enough to paint a ballet 
picture Villen he was neaung 40, it 
occurred to him to look behind the 
scenes This was in the early 1870s 
From that moment on, for more 
than 20 years, the ballet dominated 
Ins life. 


Janmar 

In the mornmgs he attended U' 
hcarsals and studied the dancers a 
they repeated their movements ove 
and ovei again, perfecting thci 
steps He watched their endles 
leaping and whirling, the way thc- 
pulled back then shoulders, turm* 
out their thighs, stretched their ii> 
steps, rose on their toe points H 
w'atched them in their oft-stag 
moments too—tightening a hairpii 
reaching round to fluff up the bot 
of a sash, bending to rc-tie a slippi 
ribbon 

Degas seldom sketched on th 
spot He inemonzed the thousari< 
and one details He often did draw 
mgs from mcxleis in his studui, bi; 
he ahvays did his painting fin 
memory 

Ii w'as at 40 that Degas bccam 
gr.ivelv tilariiKd about his failiii 
siglit ( .lu fully he nursed his eye" 
shielding them from cold, fioi 
bright light or excessive us«» Hi 
limited his reading to merr straj 
from the newspaper But his sigli 
grew gniiilv worse 

He b«‘gan to feel prcssi'd lor tinv 
he must hurry to paint what I 
could Ix^fore darkness closed m con 
pletely He withdrew from frienc 
ships and social engagement*- 
locked himself m his studio fexce[ 
during thi ballet season) and tolt 
ated no interruption to his work I 
the<5c bleak rircumstames the arti 
painted one glittering buoyant pi 
turc after another 

He even added a magnificent m 
cycle to his career Turning 
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pastels, Degas created what became 
the most famous pastel works of art 
of modem times. 

He produced not only a whole 
new round of ballet subjects but 
another set of horses at the xaces, a 
senes on the feminine life of mil¬ 
linery shops, a senes on the move¬ 
ments of laundresses washing and 
ironing, and a vivid array of nudes 
—^women bathing, diying them¬ 
selves, washing their hair 

Rut fate was relentless Steadily 
Degas's sight failed The time came 
when he would mb his crayons 
across the page but could not see the 
image he had produced In these 
dire straits the courageous artist 
launched into sculpture, somethmg 
he had tried spasmodically in earlier 
years Kneading the clay in his 
iiands, he could shape it, then add it 
to the hgure before him, relying on 
the touch of his hngers to tell him 
how his creation was building up 
His sculptures—hgures of horses 
and dancers and w'omen bathing— 
were his last tributes to the beauty 
of living movement Today, cast in 
bronze, they are treasured m art 


gallenes all over the world In fact, 
some |rt lovers consider Degas's 
sculpture his crownmg achievement. 
Meanwhile, his art had become 
renowned in many countnes Col¬ 
lectors vied for his works A ballet 
painting he'd sold for 625 francs was 
resold for half a milhon francs 
When reporters sought his reaction 
to this, they found he had not lost 
his sense of humour "I feel," he 
said, "like the horse who wins the 
grand pnx but receives only his 
ordmaiy ration of oats " 

The cup of Degas's fate was not 
yet drained His doctor, finding him 
blind and living like a hermit, 
ordered fresh air and a great deal of 
exercise So the artist spent his last 
years, until his death in 1917, tramp¬ 
ing the streets of Pans The slender 
old man in dark glasses, bent a little, 
and tapping with his cane as he felt 
his way, became a famihar figure 
Some likened him to Lear, the kmg 
who was stripped of everything he 
loved Some likened him to the poet 
of ancient Greece, blind Homer To 
all, his courage was as unforgettable 
as his art 



JFhaVs That Again ^ 

From the Atlantic City, New Jersey, Press "Skelly, who vias 
accompanied by his wife, had other troubles, too " 

From the Detroit Times "Generally, in business the giil svith the 
low-cut dress is looked down on " 

Advertisement in ihe Wolverliampton Express and Star "Every¬ 
body's growing Kmght's curackhng ice lettuce Because they know no 
better " 



Wave you "Utard 

About Ttly holiday 7 

By Cornelia Otis Skinner 

The difficulties of getting an edge m wordwise 


f AM IN the happy state of having 
just returned from a holiday in 
Japan But I'm not sure ttiat 
the happiness is shared by my 
fnends I've noticed a certam brac> 
mg of their shoulders when we meet 
and they realize that they’re'gomg 
to have to ask me about my trip 
Actually it stnkes me as incredible 
that they don't ask me about it right 
away Just this morning I drove 
out of my gate and all but ran head¬ 
long into my next-door neighbour 
coinmg out of kts drive We 
slammed on respective brakes, 
paused to exchange bhihe apologies, 
and to my wounded surpnse he 
never said, "I hear you’re just back 
from Japan ” The only reason he 
didn’t hear it then and ffiere was the 
fact that I had heard ke was just 
bade from Italy and, not feehng up 
to a panegync on the beauties of the 
6S 


Bay of Naples, I hurried off before 
he could get started But I still think 
it was unneighbourly of him not to 
have asked me about Japan 
1 know perfectly well that the Ust 
thing in the world anybody wants 
to hear is a detailed account of some¬ 
body else’s holiday The reaction of 
every listener is the same To begin 
with, he doesn’t listen Then, as 
soon as possible, he changes the 
subject — to a second gratuitous 
travelogue of his own hohday 
Only last week a friend whom I 
met on the tram felt m duty bound 
to enquire politely, "How was 
Japan—and before I could draw 
a deep breath she started telling me 
how Sweden was Sweden lasted 
most of the way to her destination, 
and the Rising Sun of Japan barely 
peeped above the conversational 
horizon. 
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Another and more insidious type 
of hstener is the travel snob, who 
appears to be paying rapt attention 
to your every word, then rums your 
act by suddenly indicating a 
supenor fainihanty with the coun¬ 
try you’re describmg He drops the 
name of some oh-so-native res¬ 
taurant or obscure little shop and 
adds with srailmg condescension, 
*'You went there often, of course ” 
And of course you never went there 
once 

Cunous the compulsion which 
makes one keep on. quite con¬ 
sciously, being a crashing bore On 
the ship coming back from my holi¬ 
day I shared a table with a couple 
who should be reported to the 
Hawaiian Chamber of Commerce 
for sabotaging tourist trade in the 
Islands No topic came up at any 
meal which didn’t lead them straight 
back to Oahu They said “Aloha” 
on all occasions—in place of “Good 
morning,” “fSrood night” and 
“Here’s mud m your eye”—and 
their conversation was mtcrspeised 
with 1 lot of words which it's doubt¬ 
ful that even Queen Liliuokalam 
ever knew They drove me into 
making a vow to the w aves ' ‘When 
I get home, I will not talk about 
Japan'” Then, not to commit my¬ 
self too far, I added unless, 
of course,' the subject comes up m 
conversation ” 

It is frustrating to discover how 
seldom the subject does come up 
in conversation People don’t just 
throw out helpful openers like 


“What ts the name of those slidmg 
doors you see on Japanese houses^ ” 
But now and then some unsuspec- 
tmg victun will bring up the subject 
obliquely 

The other day a taxi dnver came 
out with, “Have you ever seen 
worse traffic^ ” and, quick as a lla^, 
I had him with, “Yes* In Tokyo ” 
At this the poor devil felt obliged to 
rejoin, “Yes^ Is it bad there It 
took about two miles to tell him just 
how bad But the good man got an 
extra tip 

In the absence of such opportuni¬ 
ties, the alternative is to depend upon 
native ingenuity to steer the con¬ 
versation “into channels”—a feat 
I've rarely been able to manage with 
dexterity The nearest I’ve come to 
it lately was to manoeuvre a person 
into talking about lawns, and from 
there I raised the problem of the 
Japanese beetle But before I could 
launch with any logical grace into a 
short dissertation regardmg the 
beetle's country of ongin, some oaf 
had switched things into an ani¬ 
mated causeric concerning the mat¬ 
ing habits of the tree wasp This 
naturally led to a reappraisal of the 
Kinsey report—after which who on 
earth wanted to hear my tnp-to- 
Japan report’ 

One way for the returned voyager 
to bring up his pet topic is through 
the use of props Esjpecially in the 
home Eye-catchers such as bnghtly 
coloured brochures or ilhistrated 
magazines pnnted in the language 
of the recently visited country come 
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in handy if left lying about with 
planned carelessness 
Little Oriental artifacts clutter my 
house A Japanese matchbox re¬ 
poses m every ash tray (also 
Japanese) Guests who have dnnks 
are obliged to set down their glasses 
on lacquered mats and to spread 
over their laps quaint finger napkins 
‘'which/' I explain as I hand them 
out, "are, of course, the sort of thuig 
you'll find m your geisha-hoiise " 
(Why I feel compelled to call it 
*your geisha-house" I wouldn't 
know, except that it sounds moie 
authontativc And of course 1 take 
care to pronounce it "gay-sha"— 
just as I admit to calling the tradi¬ 
tional garment a "ftee-nio-noh ") 
Not everyone rises to the bait, 
although now and then some patient 
soul will say resignedly, "Well, tell 
us about our geisha-houses," and 
I'm off in a cloud of cherry blossoms 
For a time I carried a ten-j^n 
banknote m my purse It proved a 


pretty good conversation piece when 
I'd start to hand it out, then in 
pretty confusion retract it, saymg, 
"Look at me, giving you ten yen •" 
or "Heavens* I don't seem to be 
able to get nd of my Japanese cur¬ 
rency*" The conversation didn’t 
always get going, however—^par¬ 
ticularly when the other person 
didn't know a yen from a farthmg, 
and cared less 

Perhaps some enterprising com¬ 
pany might set up a telephone 
listening service for the benefit of 
both the returned tourist who feels 
he can't bear it if he doesn’t talk 
about his tnp, and his fnends who 
know they can’t bear it if he docs 
W'hen all else fails, the irrepressible 
traveloguer could be led gently to 
the telephone, there to unburden his 
soul to a sjmipathetic voice which 
would make appropri&te responses, 
w'hile the rest of the assembled com¬ 
pany could go back to discussing 
politics 


Touche 

In IHB. club several members were speaking gently of a departed 
member How scholarly How prudent How wise Finally, they gert 
round to praising his generosity, his philanthropy Whereupon one of 
them rebelled '‘Gentlemen," said he, "you know as well as I do that all 
he ever gave to chanty was u couple of poor relations ” 

-Walter Davenport m CoUite$ 

The pilot’s decorations demonstrated his courage But though he was 
mvakiable as a fighter, as a person he was unbearable When he was 
transferred, his new commanding ofiftcer received this report ' 'Splendid 
officer at #*,000 feet Should never come any lower " 

—Contributed by P V Rinwl 



T 9 ^ Monday, May 3, 

c/ JL 1937, tbe dirigible Hindett- 
Imrg rose from }ihein>Mam Airport, 
just west of Fiankfuit, and droned 
dowly up into a wann, lovely spring 
.evening. A battery of seaidilights 
played on the huge red swastikas 
emblaaoning her t^ fins, until the 
largest airship ever bmlt, carrying a 
crew of 59 and 38 passengers, vanished 
• into the misty darkness. 

The big dirigible had already com¬ 
pleted ten successful round tr^to the 
United States, but this tak^ft'ivas . 
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Death of 
the 

Hindenbur 


By A A HoeUing 
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German Government had received 
anonymous threats that the Htnden- 
burg would be destroyed United 
Press correspondent Webb Miller, 
then in Germany, had received 
similar mystenous warnings Ap¬ 
parently none of the passengers had 
been warned, or if they had they 
dismissed any idea of danger 

The passengers were similar to a 
cross-section aboard an ocean liner 
Ferdinand T^mont (Peter) E^hn, a 
Sorbonne student returning to the 
United States, Hermann Doehner, 
owner of a wholesale drug firm in 
Mexico City, his wife Matilda and 
three children, John Pannes, North 
German Lloyd Line representative 
in New York, and Mrs Pannes 
There were also a Swedish editor, a 
German tea merchant, a San Fran¬ 
cisco exportei, the European repre¬ 
sentative of a New York advertising 
agency Captain Max Pruss was m 
command, succeeding Captam 
Ernst Lehmann, who was also on 
hoard 

The Htndenburg was almost as 
ornate as a luxury liner, with indi¬ 
vidual cabins, electric heaters, 
shower baths, an aluminium grand 
piano, a carefully insulated smoking 
room The kitchens, stocked with 
two tons of food, could prepare 
almost any delicacy Public room^ 
were large and handsome, with 
broad windows that could be kept 
open. 

*The airship (labelled LZ-129—or 
the 129th zeppehn) was due at the 
Lakeharst, New Jersey, Naval Air 


Jammry 

Station at 6 am., on Thursday, 
May 6. It was apparent that she 
would be late, howev^, even in the' 
early hours of Tuesday, when she 
was passmg over the North Sea 
First she dodged thunderstorms, 
then butted into head winds The 
great i^ip rode gently, nonetheless, 
and the monster latticing of 
alummium girders, the skeleton of 
her 813-foot hull, creaked in a 
muted, pleasant obbligato No one 
recalled giving a thought to the 
seven million cubic feet of highly 
combustible hydrogen from which 
their hves were literally suspended 

At dawn on Thursday, the Htn- 
denburg dew low over Nova Scotia, 
and early risers among her passen¬ 
gers were thnllcd at the first glimpse' 
of land, Bostonians gaped up at her 
in the forenoon, and after lunch she 
was cniismg southward over Long 
Island Sound 

To the west, huge thunderclouds 
were building up Lightning and 
winds were forecast Commander 
Charles Rosendahl, skipper of the 
T^kehurst Air Station and a sur¬ 
vivor of the crash of the dirigible 
Shenandoah 12 years earlier, was m 
radio contact with his old friend 
Captam Lehmann, keeping him 
posted on the fast-changing wc ather 

From four until almost seven the 
Htndenburg was forced to waste 
time, hoping for better landing con-. 
ditions Thunderstorms were now 
lowenng visibility and producing^ 
gusts of up to 29 knots The dingible 
cruised down to Atlanta City and 
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^ back. People waiting in their cars 
’ on the wet airfield became ""tired 
^and bored" with the delay—but not 
apprehensive 

Finally Commander Rosendahl 
told Lehmann that the wind at 
Lakehurst had dropped to six knots 
and visibihty was good The disturb- 
ance seemed to have passed Bag¬ 
gage was piled in the Htndenbnrg's 
exit passageway, and passengers 
were at the windows, as the great 
•ship valvcd off gas and nosed down 

Herbert Mornson, an announcer 
for a radio station in Chicago, was 
already broadcastmg the approach 
""Coming towards us like some great 
feather is the Htndenburg 
From windows on the airship's 
•promenade deck passengers were 
watching the ground approach, ever 
so gradually The thousand spec¬ 
tators, fnends and relatives below 
could dearly see them waving 

At 7 20 p m lines were thrown 
• out from the nose of the ship Chief 
Boatswain’s Mate Fredenck Tobin's 
ground crew of 200 men seized them 
and began coupling them to corres¬ 
ponding lines from the moonng 
mast. 

W W Groves, an engineer who 
planned to check the dingible's cop¬ 
per tubing, was complimenting 
himself on his vantage point now 
that the underbelly of the Htnden¬ 
burg was lowenng nght ov^r his 
head Suddenly he saw a small spark 
'"like static electricity" dancing un- 
'demeath the stem It started imme¬ 
diately upwards over the fat hull He 


opened his mouth to tell the man 
nearest him about it At the same 
time Commander Rosendahl saw a 
tongue of fiamc appear above the 
hull It was exactly 7 23 p in 

Groves never formed the words m 
his opened mouth "The whole tail 
section burst into flames and I began 
to run," he said later "It was ex¬ 
ploding above my head, and burn¬ 
ing fabric began to fall " Radio an¬ 
nouncer Mornson clutched his 
microphone and screamed "It’s 
buist into flames it's crashing 
It’s crashing temblel" 
There was an explosion, followed in 
seconds bv another 

Inside the Htndenhurg, passen¬ 
gers were thrown to the floor Mrs 
Doehner, conscious of a "blinding 
flash," pushed a window' open and 
threw' her eight-year-old son through 
it Pannes saw a window' tear loose 
and started to jump Others heard 
him call for his wife, then turn and 
look for her He seemed not to be 
able to find her Peter Belin jumped 
blindly, hoping he w'ould land in soft 
earth Forward, Captains Prass and 
Lehmann struggled to hold the con¬ 
trols 

On the ground, Mornson watched 
the entire stem lialf of the ship being 
devoured by billowing flames and 
smoke "It's falling on the mooring 
mast thisistemble this is one 
of the worst catastrophes the 
flames are 500 feet into the sky I" 

Commander Rosendahl ran to git 
out from under the rapidly descend¬ 
ing dirigible Its flaming tail had 
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almost hit the ground, and the for¬ 
ward section, at an angle of 45°, 
was spewmg fire through its nose 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate Tobin, 
noting that the wreckage would just 
miss his crew, called out “Navy 
mm, stand fast* We've got to get 
those people out of there • “ 

The airship, burning in almost 
every cubic fool of her bulk, had 
nearly settled when Matilda Doeh- 
ner assisted her oldest child out of 
the window and jumped herself 
Other window's melted away, and a 
few people hurtled from them liter¬ 
ally into the arms of the waiting 
ground crpw 

Exactly 32 seconds after the first 
spurt of fiame, stop watches on 
newsreel cameras showed, the ffift- 
dcnhiirg was on the ground, almost 
all of her seven million cubic feet of 
hydrogen consumed iMgures that 
were hardly recognizable as people 
ran out of the crackling w'retkage, 
stumbled, got up, ran again Some 
of the passengers and crew were 
pushing back the red hot girdeis to 
fight clear of the inferno 

Werner Franz, 14-year-old cabin 
boy, appeared suddenly, drenched 
but unscathed Although the ship 
had fallen flaming on top of him, a 
water tank had burst over his head 
and shielded him from the heat 
Pannes, who had turned back to 
search for his wife, was nowhere to 
be found Neither was Mrs Pannes 
Hermann Doehner wa« missing, but 
Matilda and the three children were 
rescued All were hurt, and one had 


but a few hours to hve. Peter Belm , 
had tumbled mto a sand pit, and 
now, not a thread of his suit smged,^ 
he walked towards his waiting 
family car 

An unexpected number of the 
crew appeared from out of the 
flames Captain Pruss was not enti-. 
cally hurt, but Captain Lehmann, 
mortally burned and his back 
broken, w'as burned tow'ards an am¬ 
bulance by stretcher bearcis "Ich 
kann cv mcht lentehen/' he kept-* 
repeating---'T can't uiidt'rstand it'' 

By dusk the flames were gone 
The wreckage lay hot and twisted 
Thirty-three people had perished, 
and three more w'ould die later 

In Berchtesgaden it was 2am 
when Chancellor Hitler was given < 
the news This was the first serious 
setback to the p»'estigc of the Third 
Reich That a symbol of German 
engineenng genius should fall prey 
to an accident seemc d unthinkable 
Nevertheless, Dr Hugo Etkenei, • 
the Htndenburg's builder, pro¬ 
nounced it an accident- -possibly a 
leak of hydrogen, ignited by a back¬ 
fire of static electncity ^ )n the other 
hand, theie were others, including 
Commander Rosendahl, who were 
convinced—and still are —that sabo¬ 
tage was a valid explanation ut the 
disaster 

Either way, the fiery dcstmction 
of the swastika-stamped Htnden- 
burg was an undeniable portent for ' 
the approaching fate of the system 
which had spawned it It w'as also* 
the end of the dingiblcs 
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By Laurence Jones 

I ounder of I*inev Wcxxis Ccnintrv Lift 
School, Pine V Wixxls, Mississippi * 

J MUST HAVE BEEN quite young 
when I first heard it, for the 
quaint, old-fashioned phrase runs 
tiirough all my childhood memones 
with the persistence of a familiar 
tune “Wilful waste makes woeful 
want, and you may live to see the 
day when you will say, 'Oh, how I 
wish I had the bread that once I 
threw away' “ 

• See "The Little I’rofessor of Ihnev 
Woods, Ihe Ktadtr’s Higist, June, 19*^ 


I hear the words spoken in my 
mother’s soft voice as she worked in 
her quick, mdustnous fashion 
about the neat little house in St 
Joseph, Missouri, where my sisters 
and I were born Far from being the 
practical realist that those words 
suggest, my fragile, poetry-lovmg 
mother was a dreamer But she 
knew that within that phrase lay the 
chance for hei dreams, and mine, to 
come true 

At first the words meant literally 
the pieco of bread and jam in my 
hand i^hich 1 might have tossed 
aside uneafim Later they meant 
money, for from the age of six 1 al¬ 
ways had a job of some sort, and 
learned to save the pennies, dimes 
and quarters towards the dream of a 
university education 

At the University of Iowa, where 
I looked after the boilers and waited 
at table to pay my way, waste came 
to mean time Since I had only a few 
hours each day for study, I had to 
make up in extra concentration what 
I lacked in time Consequently my 
lessons burned into my memory, 
and they did much to shape the 
course of my life 

WTien I left the university, waste 
suddenly took on a new important 
meanmg the possible waste of op- 
poitumty 

In 1907, the year of my gradua¬ 
tion, comparatively few Negroes in 
America had a similar diance at 
formal education Although I had 
tempting job offers which ranged 
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from the insmance business to a sub¬ 
sidized career in musical comedy, it 
seemed to me that if I used my edu¬ 
cation for selfish profit, that too 
would be a form of "wilful waste " 

I deaded to share my advantages 
with the neediest people of my race 
in the Black Belt of Mississippi. 
There was the most shocking waste 
of all the waste of the human mind 
and soul. Men, women and children 
cgdiausted their bodies m the fields, 
makmg their livmg as farmers but 
havmg no knowledge of farming be¬ 
yond the drudgery of chopping and 
picking cotton Unable to read, wnte 
or do simple anthmetic, they had no 
way of knowing if what they were 
charged at the store was correct, or 
if their wages were paid m full Win¬ 
ter diets were com meal and dried 
peas, because the women had never 
learnt how to can or preserve the 
summer 3 neld from their gardens or 
'the wild bemes that grew at their 
doors 

My mother's phrase came sharply 
to mind My job would be to begin 
at the bottom and teach them, first 
of all, how to save what pitiful httlc 
they had I set up a school of prac- 
ticsd education, to teach good habits 
of work, sanitation, diversified 
farming, how to cook, can and sew 
The dream that lay ahead of this 
practical saving was better living 


conditions, adequate schools and 
churches, and ultimately instruction 
in trades and professions. 

Then, after almost 20 years of 
work, as Piney Woods began to take 
shape as a real school, with the be- 
girmmgs of adequate accommoda¬ 
tion, a steady enrolment and nearly 
enough teachers, my wife died; 
leaving a void not only in my life 
but m the operation of the school in 
which she had played a vital role 
The temptation to give way to per¬ 
sonal gnef was strong But once 
again my mother's words echoed in 
my ears Gnef, too, was a luxury, a 
"wilful waste," when 500 children 
were depending on me for their edu¬ 
cation, ^eir chance to become useful 
citizens 

What IS education, or ci\ili7ation 
itself for that matter, but a form of 
saving^ We harvest and keep the 
best of the world's ideas and inven¬ 
tions so that we may pass thi m along 
to the generations that follow 

My job in life has been to try to 
save human beings from the wilful 
waste of Ignorance and despair, and 
to help them to take their places as 
competent citizens in tomorrow's 
world It IS a task that I would 
choose again if I were young It was 
motivated by these words which 1 
share with you 1 can vouch for the 
rewards they will bnng. 


Crackittg the Quip, He’s stopped smoking but he hasn't stopped 
fumiag (Tharau Baiiantyne) She has a figure that gets the once-over 
twice {Nell Yerice) A jmung man just out of the Army introduced 
himself as a veteran of Cold War I (Alan Dale) 



The powerful, almost revolutionary expansion of the 
U.S. middle class has given a whole new 
cast to American patterns of thought 


The 

Quiet American Revolution 

By Sumn^ Shchter 

I’rufessor ol EccmonuLS, Harvard l^nivtnaty 


HE DEMAND for modera¬ 
tion that all observeis 
note db a growing charac¬ 
teristic of American politics is not 
attnbiitdble merely to current pros- 
penty Behind it are impressive 
changes that have produced a near 
revolution m the economic and 
social structure of the United States 
dunng the last 50 years 
Little more than a geneiation ago 
it Wds widely believed that indus¬ 
trialization and the rise of big 
business would slowly wipe out the 
middle class, sharpen class distinc¬ 
tions and intensify class conflict 
Instead, the middle class has giown 
in size, and class differences m 
general have become more and moie 
blurred Today the demand foi 
moderation in public policies 
appears to be commg fiom aU 
^ups in the community 


Three piincipal developments 
account for the moderate trend. 

1 Mtddle-class occupations have 
multipUed faster than other kinds of 
jobs The traditional middle-class 
occupations are those of self- 
employed business owners (farmers, 
shopkeepcis), professional and tech¬ 
nical workers, salespeople and 
clerical workers In 1910, workers 
in these occupations constituted 39 6 
per cent of employed persons m 
America In Apnl 1956, they 
formed 45 8 per cent, in spite of a 
big drop in the number of self- 
employed fanners If skilled crafts¬ 
men are also included, middle-class 
workers today constitute roughly 
60 per cent of the U S labour force. 

Behind the growth of middle-class 
emplo 3 mients he changes in methods 
of business manag<mient, in techno¬ 
logy, and m the kinds of goods and 
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services demanded by consumers 
About 50 years ago business began 
to use staff executives—experts in 
vanous fields, such as engmeenng, 
accounting, marketmg, personnel, 
public relations, who advise operat- 
mg executives in making decisions 
There has been an enormous growth 
m these occupations, and in the 
clencal workers who assist them 
In 1900, for example, there was no 
cost-accounting in American indus- 
tiy, and very httle accounting of any 
kmd The entire country had only 
250 certified public accountants 
Then busmess began to discover that 
record-keeping pa\s Today theio 
are over 40,000 certified piiblii 
accountants Other kinds of staff 
experts, such as time-study men, 
market anal 3 ^ts, mdu^tiial ph\si- 
cians and nurses, virtually' unknown 
50 years ago, are today numbered 
by the thousands 
Technological change has meant 
an increase m engineers from 41,000 
m 1900 to about 850,000 today The 
latest de\olopmenf has been the 
addition of industrial research 
departments which employ 200,000 
research scientists and technologists, 
and which are expanding just as 
rapidly as colleges and univeisitics 
can turn out trained men Mean¬ 
while, cheap mobile power, made 
possible by the gas engine and the 
diesel, has drastically cut the de¬ 
mand for wiclder' of picks and 
shovels <^and for unskilled fann 
laboureis 4s a result, the number 
^ of common labourers has dropped 


from 8,900,000 in 1910 to 5,900,000 
m Apnl 1956. and from one quartei 
of employed persons to one 
eleventh 

Finally, rising incomes have 
helped the American middle class to 
grow because they' have increased 
the number of fainilic«« that can 
afford the services of professional 
w'oikcrs teachers, doctors, dentists, 
wTiters, enteitameis and so on 

2 More and more middle-class 
people are emplovees The propor 
tion of the US middle class w'ho 
are self-employed (farmers, business 
owneis, imlependent piofessional 
workers) has dropped As a result, 
the attitudes of members of the 
middle class towards economic 
issues ha\e changed from a position 
of great cons<*r\'atism to a middle-of- 
the-road position Naturally em- 
ploy'ees, even those whc» are well 
paid, tend to sec many matters from 
the point of view of the employees 
rather than of management Thus 
far, middle-class emplow-. have 
show'n only limited interest in trade 
unionism, but aeroplane pilots, 
actors and tiain dispatchers arc well 
organized, and ttu'ie is some union 
ism among engineers, teachers, 
draughtsmen, journalists, sales¬ 
people and office workers 

3 The narrowing of differences 
in incomes during recent years has 
been almost sensational Between 
1935 and 1950 the average income 
among the one fifth of the families 
at the bottom of the income scale 
gamed 78 per cent in purchasing 
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power, but the average income of 

the top five per cent gained only 17 

per cent Mainly responsible has 

been the strong ambition of people 

to improve their lot This ambition, 

together with the availabihty of free 

or almost free education, has gicatly 

mcreased the reluctance of many 

people to accept unskilled jobs and 

has increased the number qualified 

fot skillcfl or technical jolis As a 

result, unskilled workeis are in short 

supply, and their wages liave nsen 

faster than the wages of skilled and 

profession'll employees 

Another equalizing influence has 

been the entrance of wives into 

industry Mamed w'omen are most 

likely to woik when the income of 

“the husband is low Most of thi 

family intomes of $6,000 to $10,0(X) 

are made possible because the wife 
* 

w'orks (111 two out of thn'c such 
families the wife is a wage earner ) 
Because of these changes the 
nature of the husband’s occupation 
no longer determines family income 
P'or example, one out of hve families 
of skilled craftsmen m the I’nited 
States has an incomi of more than 
$7 ,000 a year, whereas among pro¬ 
fessional and technical workers the 
proportion is only one out of six— 
and about 72 per cent of the families 
of managers and business pro- 
pnetors have incomes of les^ than 
.$7,000 In such a society class divi¬ 
sions become quite blurn'd Many a 
..wage earner sends hs children to 
the university, owms his own home, 
dnves a car and in general lives as 


well as many managers, law 3 ^rs,. 
doctors and teachers He has just as 
much cause to worry about how 
government spending affects his 
taxes as they do 

These economic and social 
changes are strengthening the de¬ 
mand m the United States for 
middle-of-the-road policies, and the 
leaders of both political parties have 
beer quick to note it 

I suspect that a spint of modera¬ 
tion IS usually favourable to pro- 
gri*ss Time and again noble causes 
have been discredited because their 
supporters have insisted on moving 
ahead rapidly with untried methods 
Willingness to proceed slowly step 
by step and to experiment on a small 
scale with w'ays and means—a spirit 
of moderation—^would have pro¬ 
duced more progress 

As for the danger that a spint of 
moderation will weaken American 
aspirations, protection w'dl come 
from the growing influence of 
science upon men's thinking 
Science gives us far more control 
over our environment than any 
previous age has possessed Incom¬ 
plete as our control still is, it is 
suflicient to rob us of the comfort¬ 
able excuse that we might as well 
Ignore a condition or a problem 
l^cause. as men used to think, not 
much can be done about it. Today, 
for the first time m history, men face 
the fact that they have the capacity 
to do something about most prol^ 
lems that confront them, and to 
make the w'orld a better place 




African Quakers of Kenya 

Theirs is the largest Meeting of Friends 

By Tom Compere and Edmn Midler 


I N North Nyakza, a distnct in 
Kenya, there are 26,800 African 
Quakers out (rf a population of 
600,000. It IS the lar^ Quaker 
'Teariy Meeting” in the world In 
the whole Britain there are fewer 
than 22,000 Quakers. In Philadel¬ 
phia, the City of Brotherly Love, to 
jrhidi William Penn led ^ Society 
of Friends, there axe 4,000. 

Yet it is not the number of these 


African Quakers that is most signifi¬ 
cant: It IS their quality. In Africa, 
members of the Society of Fnends 
are not just jjieople who have been 
“converted” and have joined the 
church. The Kenya Quakers, for ex¬ 
ample, have had at least a two year 
course of study and instruction 
They have passed a strict examina¬ 
tion in the foundation and practicGf< 
of their &ith. 
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These 26,8CX) African Quakers are 
the £lite of a mudi larger number of 
Quaker adherents in North Nyanza, 
where there are more than 500 meet¬ 
ing-houses, attended on Sundays by 
more than 50,000. 

A visit to an African Sunday meet¬ 
ing is something to rcmemb^. The 
chuch, plainly built of mud, wattle 
and thatch, stands in a forest clear¬ 
ing. Around it a number of bicycles 
are stacked, but most of the congre¬ 
gation have come on foot, some as 
far as ten miles. Inside, every bench 
is filled—500 or 600 people are 
there. 

_ \ 

The service is conducted by a 

leading elder, m this case a po^y, 
dignified Bantu. There is prayer, a 
'Sermon, hymns, but no musical m- 
strument. A choir sings **Beulah 
Land*" in the Luragoli language. 
The collection plates are large bas¬ 
kets. The offerings may mclude 
bundles of maize cobs, beans 
-wrapped in maize hurirs, bunches 
of bananas 

Members of the congregation nse 
and relate their rehgious experi¬ 
ences Each tries to tell how he first 
felt the presence of God, or speaks 
of the duty and privilege of Chris¬ 
tians to help one another. They 
speak simply and earnestly. 

The African Quakers profoundly 
influence the life of North Nyanza 
There are 336 Quaker schools, most¬ 
ly staffed by Africans, with 30,000 
pupils They are spreading better 
‘farming methods, and are among 
the ablest leaders in their local gov¬ 


ernment. The presidmg elder, Jere¬ 
miah Sqero, is the elected chief of a 
tnbe of 30,000 people, and an able 
administrator. Another elder, Joeli 
Litu, is the presiding judge of an 
Afncan Court of North Nyanza. 
When you meet Sejero and Litu it 
18 odd to reflect that their grand¬ 
fathers may have been cannibals 
They themselves had both been 
* "house boys* at the mission. 

There have been no Man Man 
rebellions here, no violent conflict 
between whites and blacks. Yet, 
when the first Quaker nussionanes 
came to North Nyanza half a cen¬ 
tury ago, it was one of the most 
primitive parts of Africa Its people 
were thousands of years behmd civ¬ 
ilization They did not yet know the 
wheel, had no wntmg, no number¬ 
ing system They were ruled by their 
medicme men and sorcerers 
Before the Suez Canal was built, 
the sea coast of this remote area took 
the longest to reach from European 
and Amencan ports, and there were 
no great nvers to carry explorers 
back to the hinterland. By the turn 
of the century the country had been 
partially explored and Bntain had 
establiriied a few centres of govern¬ 
ment. Then, to open up Kenya, a 
railway was built from the coast 
throu^ to Lake Victoria For the 
first time North Nyanza became 
accessible—^to the intrepid 
To certain Quakers in the United 
States this was a challenge Th^ 
Friends believe, as their founder 
George Fox stated 300 years ago. 
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that ** there is that of God in every 
man/* This conviction guides their 
daily hves They are, as they say, 
"concemed** people: concerned 
with the wdfare of their fdlow men. 

A small group of Quaker young 
men m America felt a concern for 
North N 3 ^anza. They wanted to help 
it to become a Christian community 
To them that meant more than con¬ 
version. It meant raising the stand¬ 
ard of living: teaching the people, 
healmg them, helpmg them to 
climb up from the depths of poverty. 
Ignorance, disease 

As the spearhead of the "Friends 
Afnca Industrial Mission" three 
young men were chosen Wilhs 
Hotchkiss, Edgar Hole and Arthur 
Chilson. All were practical ‘men, 
billed in the use of tools In April, 
1902, they landed at the hot, steamy 
port of Mombasa and took the new 
railway hne for the 500-mile tnp to 
the almost unknown intenor Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, who made the same 
tnp a few years later, called it a 
"journey through the Pleistocene 
Age " Elephants and rhmos wan¬ 
dered out on the tracks, hons men¬ 
aced railway working gangs The 
young men came at last to the rail 
head at Kisumu, on the great Lake 
Victoria. 

The District Commissioner got 
local porters to carry their supphes, 
and they started north mto the un¬ 
explored country of the Maiagoli 
pillagers came out to stare at them, 
wearing duns draped round them 
or—^li it was hot—nothmg. They 
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seemed friendly, but there was no„ 
language in common 

One day Hotchkiss climbed a tree,; 
to spy out the countiy. He spotted a 
big ^aimg through which flowed 
a little nver with a waterfall. There 
was a forest of hardwood timber, 
and clay suitable for bncks, and the. 
30-foot waterfall woiild some day 
run a turbme. It seemed just what 
they wanted for a mission site The 
bearers told them the name of the 
place was Kaimcsi 

The missionanes acquired 1,000 
acres at Kaimosi from the Kenya 
Government By now they had a 
smattenng of the Luragoh language 
and they persuaded a few of the 
Maragolis to come and work for the 
mission The three built a crude hut, 
cut timber and made furniture They 
planted maize, millet, vegetables, 
and bought a few head of cattle 
Working alongside the Afncans, 
they taught them how to use a saw, 
a hammer, a mould-board plough 

In the second year Hotchkiss re¬ 
turned to Amenca, but Hole and 
Chilson stayed on, 21 and 25 years 
respectively. Early m the second 
year Hole was jomed by his wife and 
daughter Dr Elisha Blackburn, a 
doctor, and his wife, a nmse, also 
arrived 

It was Mrs Hole, a sdioobeacher, 
who sparked the system of Quaker 
schools that has spread over East 
Afnca The first s^oolroom was a' 
hut. The teacher faced the rows of 
expectant pupils, old and young, 
who sat on logs Teacher and pupils 
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had each to learn the other’s lan¬ 
guage. The teacher would point to 
an object: a stone, a finger, an ear 
of com. The pupils pronounced its 
name m Luragoh, the teacher re¬ 
peated* it Then the reverse process 
Teacher would name the object in 
Enghsh, pupils repeat it 

Dr. Blackburn’s first job as a doc¬ 
tor was to explain to the Africans 
that illness is something to be 
treated These people did nothing 
except get the witch doctor to try to 
scare the evil spint out of a sick per¬ 
son If he fiuled. they put the patient 
out m the jungle to die—it was bad 
luck for anybody to die in the hut 

The first hospital was^ without 
beds or equipment Male patients 
began to come, and later the women 
In a few years Dr Blackburn i^as 
treating more tlian 7,000 cases a 
year Tuberculosis was prevalent, 
also diseases due to faulty diet, there 
were many fcslenng spear wounds 

By the 1920's Kaimosi was an es- 
tabhshed community It now had a 
real hospital, as well as a saw mill, 
a gram mill, a bnck kiln The cmde 
huts'had given way to bnck and 
frame houses 

From the start it would have been 
easy to make ’’converts” m great 
numbers. But Hole and Chilson, in¬ 
stead of ranning up a big score of 
new church members, addressed 
themselves to a much harder task, 
making the Afneans really under¬ 
stand what the Christian religion 
means 

It‘was three years before they 


accepted their first convert Ahonya, 
one of their ongmal group of bear¬ 
ers In 1914, after 12 years of hard 
work, there was an average attend¬ 
ance of 2,000 jpeople at Sunday 
meetmgs, although only 43 Afneans 
had as j^t been accepted into the 
Society of Fnends 
The Kenj^ Government began 
to make substantial contributions to 
the Quaker school and hospital, and 
Kaimosi grew It is now a commu¬ 
nity of 100 houses, 600 people, all 
but a score of them Afneans 
The present executive secretary of 
the Kaimosi mission is Fred Reeve, 
whose Quaker ancestors emigrated 
to Amenca before William Penn 
The Afncan Fnends have as¬ 
sumed responsibility for their own 
church organization, as the missioii- 
ancs meant them to The superin¬ 
tendent, John Retherford, is an 
Amencan All the other memhi*rs 
of the governing body are Afncan, 
including the Sccietary 
Afncan Quakers who have Ixien 
educated and technically trained at 
the Kaimosi mission do well in 
other parts of Kenj^ The man in 
charge of maintenance of the electric 
power plant m Mombasa is an 
Afncan Quaker So is the superm- 
tendent of a warehouse in Nakuru 
In an Afnca m ferment, there is 
great need for Afneans to become 
educated, profiaent m agriculture 
and industry, able to govern them¬ 
selves Towards that end the A^can 
Quakers of North Nyanza arc 
makmg real progress 



In America's new high-speed lifts 
an cleclromc brain is the operator 




ByJ D Ratcliff 


N ew trains, aeroplanes and 
motor-cars get showy recep¬ 
tions There has bwn equally dazz¬ 
ling but less publicized progress with 
another vehicle—one which caines 
many times more passengers than 
all railwa}^ and airlines put to¬ 
gether That vehicle is the elevator 
Step into one of the new' high¬ 
speed, automatic, no-operator 
models and a senes of ncar-miracu- 
lous electronic events gets under 
way Scales hidden in the floor of 
the lift inform an electronic brain 
in the top of the building tliat you 
are aboard Tf you forget to push 
your floor button the brain waits a 
pohte interval, then a ''phantom" 
voice earned on magnetic tape or 
drums comes through the speaker 
"This IS an automatic elevator 
Push your floor button please " 

As doors begin to close, another 
passenger tnes to squeeze through 
Doors bounce back instantly with¬ 
out touching him Superscnsibve 
clectromc tubes in the leading edge 
of the door have picked up feeble 
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elcctnc currents given off by the 
human Ixidy Doors can approach 
no closer than four inches, then 
they automatically reverse 

You reach your destination, say 
the seventh floor The phantom 
voice announces "Engineenng de¬ 
partment of the A B Smith Coin 
pany ” Pei haps you tairy m the 
doorway to speak to a fnend getting 
into the lift The clc*ctromc brain 
becomes impatient "Stand back 
fiom the dooi, please,” the voice 
says "You aie delaying the lift ” 
If you still stand in the doorw ay, the 
bram orders doors to close with slow' 
deliberabon, gently nudging you 
out of the way 

Modem high-speed auton ahe 
elevators are simple to operate, even 
for the person who has nevci Ix'en 
in one before If someone inadvert¬ 
ently pushes the red emergency 
button the speaker advises "It you 
pushed the emergency button b> 
mistake, pull it out again If not, 
you may talk to an engmeer through 
the speaker.” 


Cniiifn\fd from Popular itirare Uonlhly 




ELEVATORS THAT RUN BY THEMSELVES 


The new automatic bfts are not to 
be confused with the small pu^- 
button elevators m blocks of flats, 
where the first person to push a but¬ 
ton IS in command In today’s 
automatic hfts the electronic brain 
supervises operations, makmi^ spht- 
second decisions in controlhnt; a 
whole senes of elevators The brain 
is m effect an electronic calculator 
Basic information feeds into it 
w'eight of the load. the number and 
direction of floor calls, the numbiT 
and direction of button pushes in the 
hfts, the position of hfts in the 
shafts, and the length of time pc'oplc 
have waited in romdors 

From this data the biam decides 
the kind of tialfic pattern the system 
faces at the moment There are si\ 
basic onec Among them up-peak 
(when pciiplc go to work in the 
morning), heavier-dowm (when 
people go out for coffee lireaks), 
intermittent (at night when there 
aie few calls) Each traffic pattern 
calls for a different type of elevator 
scheduling for nia\imiim seiMce 
At up-peak peiiods lifts aie dis¬ 
patched as soon as floor scales sa> 
they are loaded If the top passenger 
IS for the ninth floor in a 12-storey 
building, the lift goes to that point, 
then reverses If, during the dowm- 
peak period at five o’clock, scales 
report that the lift is fully loaded at 
the top flooi, it goes nonstop to the 
lobby The brain may even *‘zone” 
the building, detailirg half the lifts 
to upper floors, half to Iowa floors 
At the same time, the bram 
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doesn’t neglect the lone bell-pusher 
who has Ix^n passed by a number of 
loaded lifts If it notes that a single 
passenger has been w'aibng too long, 
it dispatches a lift to pick him up 
The brain also sees to it that lifts 
don’t "bunch” at the top or bottom 
of the shafts In mid-moming when 
up and down calls are about evenly 
balanced, the hfts nin up and dowm 
with umform inters’als and remain 
evenly spaced At night, when the 
building goes to sleep, the brain dis¬ 
patches all lifts to the ground flooi, 
turns out lights and shuts down 
motor-generator equipment to save 
power But it is always leady to go 
into instant action at the bieak-up of 
a late-night business conference 
Today's spectacular automatic 
elevators arc the culmination of a 
long senes of adv anccs Earl> cleva 
tors were merchandise hoists lifted 
by hemp ropes They were con- 
sideied unsafe for passmger use 
until Elisha Gravis Otis invented a 
protective ratchet device whub pre¬ 
vented falls He startled audiences 
at New York’s Cr 3 ^tal Palace 
Exposition in 1854 by rising to the 
top of tlie building, then having the 
rope cut witli an axe 
The elecinc lift came along in 
1889 Its capacity for high spef*d 
opened the way for skyscrapers But 
for its fleet of 21b elevatois, which 
carry a quarter ot a million people 
a day, the Rockefeller Centre m New 
York couldn't exist Nor could the 
Empire State Building, which has 
seven miles of shafts and the longest 
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elevator run in the world—997 feet 
from a sub-basement to the 80th 
floor 

As lengtlis of runs increased and 
speeds of lifts shot upv^ards to as 
high as 1,400 feet a minute, elevator 
priblems multiplied In tall build¬ 
ings cables may stretch as much as 
two inches They contract on cold 
da}'s and lengthen on waim days 
Lc\ elling of lifts at floors licrame a 
problem Automatic levelling de¬ 
vices were the answer—either photo- 
electnc cells at each landing, or mag¬ 
netic switches on top of lifts, which 
Jibed with metal plates set in the 
shaft 

Speed was also a pioblem Too 
rapid acceleratioR or deceleration 
displaced internal organs of passen¬ 
gers, giving that “sinking feeling ” 
Engineers helped to eolve this by 
elaborate control devices, such as a 
miniature elevator in the control 
room which exactly duplicates the 
movements of the elcv atoi it moni¬ 
tors Speed adjustments on the 
model arc tianslated mto speed ad¬ 
justments on the passenger lift As a 
final chirk, Westinghouse developed 
a “mechanical stomach" which 
measures acceleiation rates and 
keeps tliem w ilhin comfortable 
limiis 

Othei pieces of remarkable gadg- 
etry came along Heavily loaded 
“up" lifts are large consumers of 
power Heavily loaded ‘ down" lifts 
actually generate electricity—^push¬ 
ing power back into hnes via their 
motor-renerator sets 


Automatic elevators mcorporate 
all these features plus a host of new 
ones Are they as safe as manually 
operated lifts? Equally safe, engi¬ 
neers agree There is virtually no 
chance of getbng caught m doors 
In one system invisible beams of 
infra-rcd light cross the entrance to 
the litt Each tunc an entering pas¬ 
senger breaks a beam the door¬ 
closing device resets itself, m effect 
starting all over again Thus a 
stream of 15 oi 20 people may cntei 
the lift without any annoying "door 
flutter " 

Danger of falling? As a rule, lifts 
are hoisted by six cables, any one of 
which is stnmg enough to catry a 
full load It ]30wcr paitially fails, 
mechanical brakes low'er the lift to 
the nearest floor 11 all power fails 
and a lift is stuck in a shaft, theie 
IS an emergency exit door at the side 
of the lift Another elev ator is pulled 
alongside in the adjoining diaft and 
passengers step into it 

In times of rising costs automatic 
lifts have some ovcrw'helmmg ad¬ 
vantages to building owners Such 
costs as operator's salary, uniforms, 
insurance, etc , can be elimirated. 

Buildings that are modernized by 
the installation of the automatic sys¬ 
tem find that they can get along with 
fewer hfts One large bmlding ^ound 
that 11 automatic lifts did the work 
of 15 operator-manned hfts Air con¬ 
ditioning equipment was installed in 
the left-over shafts Other builduigs 
are using surplus shafts to provide 
needed cupboard space 
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Stiroi Kanui Amrohi’h “PAKI LZA” 

Meena Kumari 

always uses Lux Toilet Soap- 
“It*s as puic as it is white ’ ” 


As Iciselv in a close up on the screen as off the sets, Meena 
Kumari knovf the imptittanct of protecting her exquisite atm- 
plexion She trusts it to pure, white Ll’X TOILET SOAP 
No wonder her skin is so smooth and soft Keep your skin 
that way, too—use . 


Lux Toilet Soap 

THE BEAUTY SOAP OF THE FILM STARS 

HADE IN INNA 
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Automatic lifts have another great 
advantage Elevator stakes can par¬ 
alyze a city far more effectively than 
a stoppage of surface transport In 
bus, taxi and railw ay strikes people 
can get to i^ork by shanng cars But 
few people are willing or able to 
clmib higher than the hfth or sixth 
floor of a building \Mthout a lift ser¬ 
vice In eflert, business conies to a 
standstill and the city’s commerce 
dies Automatic lifts eliminate this 
threat 

Such facts, plus savings in opera¬ 
tors’ salaries, are booming sales of 
thc'sc'ncw elevators In 1950, shortly 


after the first installations, 12 6 per 
cent of orders in the United States 
v^ere for automatic hfts Today the 
figure IS ovei 90 per cent. 

Not long ago a study was con¬ 
ducted on 14 buildings half with 
automatic hfts, and half with lifts 
manned by operators The automa¬ 
tic ones loaded faster, emptied fas¬ 
ter In addition, they carry ten per 
cent greater loads at peak peiiods 
—since an operator normally occii 
pies the space taken by two people 
And, as one elevator-company otti- 
cial put it, "They don't stake, gi‘t 
sick, flirt or go out for a smoke ” 


7V; Vene 

I Hi' ciiY heat’s become a bane^ 

The sun's too high in wattage * 
You cra\c, peihaps, a week of rain? 

Then rent a summt r cotiagt 

-blinur Kiiax, ( hum 

Oiks 1*11 St) 

Out of Sight 

AbsI' nc e makes the hi'art grow fonder— 

Of whom, let ab'>cnt lovers jiondiT 

(>i ciikII Stdrbui k G i<br'ith 
in Tkt SalHfuHX tomih' Post 

Inscription for a Fly '^waiter 
1 HE HAND IS quicker than the eye is. 

But somewhat slower than the fly is 

-Kichui! Annniir Lvhl irmour iMiGiim Ili|l| 

Dear Departing Guists 
To MY grateful eye 

How their halos glow 

Who say gcxid-bye 

Just once and go 

Giiiikh. Starbiiik Galhr.iith 
m I a III \ Homt lourhul 
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MANY COLOURS 

Dreu your home in gay fresh 
colours with Brushing ‘Duco'' 

Chairs, tables, shelves toys, 
prams, cycles and a host 
of other household articles 
will all look brighter with a 
coat of Brushing ‘Duco' An 
easy-to apply, quick-drying 
paint. Brushing 'Duco 
comes in a range of 
20 attractive colouis. 
white Diack, 
aluminium and 
clear Available 
in ^ pint. I pint 
and \ gallon tins 


Brushing ‘Duco' 

means brilliance 

tvilli a biiishi 
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What—the humatr race isn’t gotnf^ 
to change in the next years^ 

Where 
Do ^Ve Go 
From Here? 

By L orey find 

HE HIM\N RUE hds 
about as far as it can g[r), T 
see by the paper A< cord 
ing to a niHs report, scitnlMs 
gathered at ttie Weniier-(iieii 
Foundation Tntei national S\in- 
po^um on Aiithiopol»»g\ decided 
that aftei st'vcral hundred tliou^and 
years of progress (if you i an (all it 
that I the ;^h>sical evolution of man 
fn»in the tree-living primates lias 
slo\o*d to a standstill Oh, perhaps 
we'll lose a few spare parts like the 
vermiform appendix and possibly 
the small to<. but, on the whole, 
human beings will loijk approx’- 
mately the same lOu.OOO years 
hence 

Frankly, thi*. news is pretty dis- 
couTiging ft dwsn’t seem to me 
that th^ human body has stopped at 
a ver good place I was looking at 
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myself in the mirror this morning, 
foi instance, and 1 could still see 
some rotnn tor improvement 
(Nothing very important, of course, 
except that it might lulp to shed 
those marsupial pouches under my 
**yes. .ind I could piobablv stand 
evolving a couple ol inches ciff my 
waist ) I'd been scut of hoping that 
the evolution of the species woiJd 
keep on at least until man had 
ac(]uii ed a pair of cdenientarv w mgs, 
for ciossing sticets in hc*avy tiafhc, 
and possibly some sort of prehensile 
cippi*ndage so that he c ould remove 
his hat HI a lift while holding a biief- 
('aM* and umbrella in one liaiicl and 
a bundle ol giocenes m the other 
Hoac'vei, the scientists at the 
‘svnipO'.ium did hold out one rav of 
hoix' The human biam will con¬ 
tinue to develop new tools, they say, 
and thise nia\ be expi‘c1ed to altei 
oui futiiie biological pattern some¬ 
what Sc leiiie expLiins it in this way 
in dun prt-hisliH\ when the man- 
ape or ape-man (depending on 
w'hethei \ oil liappc n to Ik* address¬ 
ing a man or .in ape) lM‘gan to walk 
upright, his vertical positior freed 
his hands to create things So what 
w'as the first thing he created after 
he had l(*arnt to walk^ \N'hy, some¬ 
thing to ride in so that he wouldn't 
have to W'alk any more 

(hidoubtedl\ the earliest torm of 
locomotion was the rocking chair, 
but that didn’t really get anywhere 
The discovery of the w'hi'el brought 
about the mventjon of the roller 
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skate, which was followed in turn 
by the velocipede, which was fol¬ 
lowed by the motor scooter, which 
was followed by the first motor car, 
which was followed by a long line of 
later models all honking their horns 
and tr 3 ang to get past it Just now I 
understand that man is trying to 
invent the rocking chair again 

Whatever the pessimistic scien¬ 
tists say, this observer foresees that, 
as man's inventions grow more and 
more complicated, he will adapt 
himself by evolving new physical 
characteristics 

Futunstic homes w'lll have their 
effect People W'lll be bom with 
arched backs, to accommodate 
themselves to those ret lining chairs 
shaped like oyster shells Noses will 
definitely be flatter, as a result of 
walking into invisible glass pani- 
tions 

Motor tais^ As the popular 
designs become low’cr and more 
streamlined, the man of tomorrow 


will adapt himself until he's only 
three or four feet tall, his skull 
covered with a substantial layer of 
padded matenal for protection 
when he climbs in and out Drivers 
of small racing cars may even be 
bom with their knees up round their 
ears And dnvers of automatic 
transmissions—^well, since the left 
foot has nothing to do, it will 
gradually disappear 

Where do w'c go from here^ As 
our technological progress con¬ 
tinues. man will have fewer and 
fewer functions to perform, and he 
will end up by staying at home and 
looking after the children while his 
wife plays bndge Eventually the 
female of the species will take over 
his duties entirely, and he will be¬ 
come extinct 

In view' of this prospect, perhaps 
the scientists know what they're 
talking about after all It seems best 
for the human race to stop evolving 
while it still has a chance 




Diingei • Men at Jf'otk 

A CERTAIN couple own a Dalmatian dog that has learned to stand 
on its hind feet and nng the doorbell with a paw when it wants to be let 
in When it can’t make up its mind w'hether to be in or out, it can run 
Its masters ragged 

One morning the doorbell w.\s nnging violently and the lady ol the 
house was p.\ving no attention when suddenly she realized that the dog 
was right under her feet 

She ran to the dcxir and found the laundryman, with a heavy load of 
washing "I'm ternbly sorry I didn't answer sooner,’' she apologized "1 
thought it was our dog nnging ” * 

The laundryman gave her a sad stare, dropped the washing—and fled 

-B c 





here's the quickest 
easiest way to moke 
t delicious cokdee 
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Put one teaspoonful in your cup, 
pour on almost boiling water and 
stir Add sugar and milk according 
tQ taste And you will find out for 
yourself why Stanes is the most 
enjQsrable, easiest to make coffee 
yo> have ever tasted' 
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INSTANTpCOfffB 




THE UNITED 
COFFEE SUPPLY 
CO. LTD. 
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Coimbatore, South India 
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Drama in Real Life 


John Hearons 
T^ng Walk 

By Joseph Phillips 

S HOKiLV AFiER midnight on Febraaiy 4, 
1956. 38-yejr-old john Hearon drove a 
1 > 1 R long-disUnc»» bus out of the Tucum- 
cari, New Mexico, station, starting his 
nightly 226-mile trip to Ainanllo, Texas, 
and back Snow was falling heavily, but 
Hearon, who had made the tnp 208 times 
before without incident, thought it would 
ease up, that p.irl of the country rarely had 
bad storms The w'lnd w'as oiling the snow 
into diiits on the gradients, however, and 
Hearon didn't pull into Amanllo until 4 
a m , almost two hours behind schedule 
but m plenty of time for the return trip 
He had coffee, checked his bus and w'as 
R‘ad> when the loudspeaker called for his 
passengcis Nine men and four women, 
one carrying a 21 -month-old baby, climbed 
aboard At 5 Heaioii swung out into the 
deserted, snow-iovert*d city streets, and by 
the time he moved on to Highway 66 most 
of the passengers had already settled into 
a do/e 

The stiow and w’lnd were getting strougei, 
and the bus crunched along at 20 miles an 
hour, sometimes less, until nine .I'clock 
“Then," Heaion saj-s, “I started to ease 
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the bus through a dnft in a cutting 
that turned out to be four feet high 
I tned backing out, but the wheels 
skidded and the rear end swung off 
the road on to the verge We were 
stuck The male passengers got out 
and tned to rock the bus, but it 
wouldn't budge " 

Neither Hearon nor the passen¬ 
ger were immediately wonied 
Highway 66, the pnncipal east-west 
road through the aouth-western 
United States, is constantly 
patrolled Help would come, per¬ 
haps in minutes They couldn't 
know' that Highway 66 was being 
choked by a blizzard that was mak¬ 
ing snow-cleanngequipmeni useless 
and would take the lives of dO people 
before the storm spent itself 
Hearon penodically started the 
engine to generate warm air through 
the bus, and everyone took the delav 
good-humouredly One man jok¬ 
ingly said, "I'll bet thcy’ie talking 
about us on the radio *' He was 
right the local radio was vtoii 
reporting a stranded bus, condition 
of passengers miknown 

As they waited, Hearon began to 
feel increasingly uneasy, and by two 
in the afternoon he realized that help 
might not come in time to prevent 
gnef The snow was still falling, and 
the outsidt* temperature was sonr**- 
where Ijctween 10 ana 20 degrees 
The fuel gauge was down to the one- 
quarter mark, and when the fuel ran 
out 4he bus could become an icy 
tomb The two remaining sand¬ 
wich s were n'served for the mfant 


The best source of fuel and food, 
Hearon thought, was Glcnno, a tiny 
village on the Texas-New Mexico 
border to the w'est, which he esti¬ 
mated to be about nine or ten miles 
away Hearon, a burly man, 
thought he could get there in three 
to four hours 

"I’m going up the road," he told 
the passengers, "to sec if we can get 
some fuel and food sent to us The 
men can stait the engine whenevei 
it (oolit otf in here and you'll be 
warm *' 

Wearing only his regular year- 
round uniform, low-cut street shoes, 
thin socks and unlined gloves, 
Hearon stepped out into the dnving 
snow He hadn't gone moie than 200 
^'ards when he w'as foRed back to 
the buh the wind was teanng pain- 
fuHv at his nght ear He wrapped 
the windscn>en cloth round his head, 
and a woman passenger insisted that 
he take her extra sweater, wluch he 
managed to stretch fiver his chest 

Starting out again, he turned up 
the narrow' collar of his jacket and 
held the ends with one hand while 
he breathed inside the jacket He 
kept the other hand m his trouser 
pocket When the exposed hand got 
stiff with (old, he switched hands 
The unbroken whiteness of the 
snow bothered him, and he began to 
squint Sometimes the dnfts obliter¬ 
ated long stretches of road and he 
could find his way only by the tele¬ 
phone poles alongside the road He 
kept shpping, falling, banging his 
knees 
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Near dusk he came to a stranded 
car The occupants, a couple and 
tiicir child, motioned him in Hearon 
sank into the seat and lit a cigarette 
with shaking hands He was dead 
Ix'at, and his eyea ached The couple 
urged him to remain in the safety of 
the car, but Hearon said his passen¬ 
gers, especially the baby, needed 
help and he'd better tiy to get it 
After five minutes he pushed on 
While Heaioii struggled thiougli 
the deep snow, the bus ottice in 
Amarillo, telephoning stations along 
the route, discovered where the bus 
was stranded It tned to dispatch 
repair and towing equipment, but 
the drifts were impassable A heli¬ 
copter took oi¥, too, but icing con¬ 
ditions forced it back to the an field 
By seven the wind was blowing 
colder, sharper, and Hearon—after 
fightmg through the stoim for live 
hours—w'anted to stop But he kiu^w 
he couldn't he would frec'zc 
With darkness, he had moie 
tiouble keeping to the load 'T'd 
wrainder off," he says "Sometinies 
I'd walk into bushes or a fence 
Then I’d move back The only thing 
on my mind was getting to (ilenrio 
—I ki pt thinking about hot i offee 
"Then about nine ni> eyes felt 
i\aooT There was a beacon noith of 
(jlciino I’d started using as a guide, 
but suddenly 1 stoppi.‘d seeing it I 
couldn’t understand why until I 
turned my head and saw' it w'lth mv 
left*eyc Then I knew niy right eye 
had gone blind I put my hand to it. 
and't felt like an icc (ubo " 


Shortly after that Hearon fell, 
suddenly, without obvious leason 
He pushed himself up The sight out 
of his left eye was growing fuz/y He 
fell again Up He was stumbling 
now Down again He wanted to he 
there but once nioie he stuiggled to 
his feet Realizing that he might be 
slipping into unconsciousness, he 
began to slap his face hard When he 
fell the sting of his blows, he felt 
better 

Shortly aftei tc n his left eye saw 
blobs of light w'hich he kiic^w were 
Gleniio He hadn’t eati*n for nioii' 
than 24 hours, and all he could 
think of was hot coffee He ioiced 
himsc'lf foiwaid, and at last leached 
the first building, a service station 
The p(»trol pumps weie bathed in 
spotlights "All I could see was a 
ternble while glare that hurt," 
Hcaion says "But I knew it was a 
service station, and that it didn't 
have coffee " 

He a*membired that the next 
building, about 200 yards up the 
load, w'as a snack bar Coffee Iira¬ 
tionally, he turned from the refug" 
of the service station and stumblc'd 
on fowiirds the nevt senes of lights 

Half way tluTe he fell and sank 
into the deep snow He shoved up- 
w'aicls with his anus, then dropped 
back again He knelt for a few 
st'conds, pushc'd up, fell His falls 
packcxl the snow in a small circle 
round him With his last srrength he 
got his body erec t and fon eel his legs 
to support him But they couldn’t 
c arry him across the barrier He was 
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Foi me only ihe best is g<xjd enough Vis, I’m 
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Glaxo, the pure nourishing milk-food to svhich 
vitamin D has Ijccn added to build strong bones and 
tei th, and iron to enrich the blood And I reward hci 
gcxid judgement by being happy and contented all 
day sleeping soundly at night and gaming 
steadily in wi ight 
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a captive m the tiny pnson of 
packed-down snow. 

He knew he couldn't stand for 
many more seconds When he 
dropped again, it could be his last 
fall He tned to call for help, but his 
/oice wouldn’t nse to a shout. Fer- 
retmg about in his confused mmd 
for a means of communication, he 
took a slow, deep breath and 
whistled—^not through his hps be¬ 
cause he couldn’t pucker them, but 
through his teeth He waited, no 
longer feelmg pain or cold There 
was no answer Inhaling slowly, he 
managed to whistle twice more 
A }^ung man sipping coftee m the 
snack bar heard the final whistle, 
opened the door and peered into the 
snow He couldn’t see anything 
’’You need help^” he called 
”Yes,” Heaion croaked ’’Can’t 
walk ” 

’’Keep talking and I’ll get to 
you ■’ 

Hearon collapsed as the rescuer 
amved The young man shouted, 
and two lorry dnvers ran to help 
him drag Hearon into Joe Brown¬ 
lee’s service station ”He looked 
nearly dead,” sa}^ Brownlee ”His 
face was blue, his eves closed and 

w 

swollen, his lips swollen 1 never 
saw anybody look as bad as him ” 
It was 11.15, Hearon had fought 
through the storm for close on nine 
hours The distance from the bus to 
Glenno was nearly 12 miles 
Silvering from frostbite, shock 


and exhaustion, Hearon was trem¬ 
bling so hard at first that he couldn’t 
get a word out. ’’But when he could 
talk,” recalls one of those present, 

’ ’he told us about the passengers and 
the baby Even m a state of ^ock 
his mind was remarkably clear 
about the bus He desenbed exactly 
where it was, how many passengers 
were in it, how long they had been 
without food and what his fuel gauge 
read when he left ” 

While Hearon was bemg revived, 
Brownlee equipped his four-wheel- 
dnve vehicle with chains, loaded in 
sandwiches, blankets and fuel, and 
began fomng his way through or 
round the drifts on Highway 66. He 
reached the stranded passengers at 
2am The fuel gauge read empty, 
but the engine was still runmng and 
the bus was warm A doctor who 
examined the passengers later found 
nothing worse than a case of the 
sniffles. What might have been a 
disaster but for Hearon’s courage 
and determmahon turned out to be 
only a long, uncomfortable delay 

Hearon made a fast recovery 
After four days in the hospital ard 
SIX days’ rest he resumed his nightly 
Tucumcan-Amanllo tnp As he 
dimbed into his bus a fnend asked 
if he wouldn’t like to go into another 
kind of work after hib harrowmg 
expenence 

Hearon looked surprised ’’Why, 
no,” he said ’’Bus^nving is my 
]ob” 
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Cifcs Cikc Jhai 


A MixiURE of curiosity and appre- 
liension spread among the passengers 
when our plane changed couise and 
made an unscheduled landing at a 
small airfield Cuiiosity increased as a 
group of slightly flustered people 
came aboaid and took tiie empty 
seats in our plane Once we were m 
the air again our stewardess Liccd us 
from the front of the cabin 
Pert, pretty and \ery young, she 
said, “May I have your attention, 
please? You pnibably WMiit to know 
what's happened Well, I've studied 
the Manud for Stewardesses issued by 
our company and it says I'm to tell 
you this ‘Due to operational diffi¬ 
culties another plane was delayed in 
take-off and we have picked up its 
passengers ' That's what I'm sup¬ 
posed to say Okay ' 

Her tone grew chatty “Now, if you 
want tlie real sfoiy, what actually 
happened, one of the two engines on 
that plane caught fire and scared the 
h\ mg dayhghts out of the passengers, 
the stewardess and the pilot tcio But 
the pilot chd a wonderful job with an 
emergency landing, v'hile the passen- 
gcis were good sports as the steward¬ 
ess tried to keep them from panic 
“So you see how lucky you are to 
haw girls like us aboard Now, shall 
we have a cocktail?" -I b 
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Wa WERE DINING at a hotel, and ju'il 
as wc got up to dance the waitci 
brought in the soup Ho gaie us a 
despaiiing look as he placed samiis 
over the soup cups Then, as wt 
dancc'd into sight again on the edge of 
the flcxit, he plucked at my husbaml'^ 
sleei e 

“biT," he pleaded, “dancing is foi 
ever—the soup is nowf” 

-Mkh W H M(( 



My w IFE AND I had been dxiving for 
hours through North Dakota whete 
not a single tree broke the monotony 
of the landscajie In one town we de¬ 
cided to rest and stretch our 1^ by 
taking a stroll round Even the town 



LIFE'S LIKE THAT 
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Wcib devoid of tie&», with the exiep- 
tiou of one place on its outskiilo, 
which had some specimens 1 dithi 1 
lecogiiue Curious to know the names 
of ihc*se trees, 1 spokt to tlie nifUi 
poLtcnng about the Idwii 

"What b thfii^" 1 asked, pointing 
to the nearest one 
In all seriousness he u pin'd, "W li^ 
son—that b a tre< •” I* o 


Laii: (INI' Nioiii 111 a aii.iU lio-.pit.il it 
was discovtitd tint ‘wo iiabn ■« \v»i< 
inibbing Iroiii t>i< nuiseiy A fi.intic 
seaRh Ixrgan, .iiul uheii the halncs 
Louldn’i be found a iiuist was suit In 
Wake the icsident physnian 

Getting no risintiise lo her kiiocl^ 
on tin door, the nuisc walked into the 
doctor s room -and found as pe.iu lul 
a scene as uiuld be imagined 1 ht' 
doctor was stn tiln o out sound .isli. p 
with a sleeping infant in each aim 
Opening his eyts, he gnnncd •*lnep- 
ibhly and explained, " 1 hi'i. tw'o ci>- 
babies wtie kerpiiig me awake--so I 
just took them to bed with nn '' 

-1 s r 

My FAFHbR-iN-LAAA, a haid-workiiig 
family doctor was plagued by a w cll- 
to-do hypochondriac who took up his 
time dunng consulting houis, c.ilkd 
him ou{ at night, and didn't p.iy Inr 
bills When he encountered her one 
day m the street the woman launclu d 
into a lengthy desciiptioii of hu 
aches and pains 

"Close your eyis and put out youi 
tongue," the doctor t(>ld hu wlu ii she 
stopped for breath She did so and 
he went quietly on his way 

That was the List he b«.aid liom 
her F M u 


On \ NARROW mountain niad £ was 
silling in the bont st at of the car with 
tiu driver wiio is a retired judge 
\iUr se\( lal to«tuous miles behind a 
slow timber lorrj, liis wife exclaiincKl 
hiini tin track sect. "Fied, yc/u'ie 
niiss<d (very cliance to pass that 
lirriyi ’ 

My dial, la .uisweied, without 
Itikiiig his «\i. liorn tilt lOiid, "I'm 
not liMikiiig loi .11 till 111 e—f III wailing 
roi nn < ]>pi>itiinity ' - M (• 

\s \ i)i-»iKH 1 nuisi, E spi iid a lot of 
time ftM( ting out whue ptopli li\e 
(>t) (UK ociasiiiii when 1 stopptd .uid 
asked a tainii'r loi d'lii tiiai*-, t>i be- 
i».in "Yviu gii on past Millers farm 
and turn lelt ' 

1 inUrruptid. "Hut I don't know 
Milh r s farm " 

"Wal, tlien,’ he said, ' goniidow'ii 
till road about 40 ro(l<; 

"I don't know how miic h a rod is. 

1 pleaded 

"W'al, 1 tell you what you do,' he 
continued, "go on until you tome to 
a field of Irarleji" ” 

Oiut ag.*!!!! I till in to till him 1 
didii t know w'h it iMrlty looki d like 

For a moint nt lie just looked at me 
" rnniation, lady,' he explude'd, 
"you don't fcwoiei enough for me to 
tt'll you how to get there I’’ m ii 

Rmiltts tifi imttiJ to snbni’i thtn 
III!» I iti thi\ fiaiutc 

Sfiuiis should ht ftow voitr oun tx 
f'itnH4i rj 4iut\ila\ hfi (h t\< Ivf'c 
it'nfiiH innthhuf iiffs I HU ht ittH’-uhnd 
Iddifis* "/-i/i’s Likt I hat ndittir 
Jht Rcadti s Ihiift 2^ Bii'iihy 

Sfjua I '•fiiii [{ I l\ vnh'nt i^i// hi 

mndi At out u\u d raft H'l tt'tirei 
that n’hited loHitthuitoti tunnnt be 
ai knoteU df>ed ui teturned 
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This versatile device speeds business transactions, helps to catch 
criminals, even reduces assembly-line mistakes for moio^ car 

manufacturers 



AMAZING MECHANICAL MESSENGER 


By Murray Tcigh Bloom 


T o MOST of iis the telepiintd is 
that oversized lypcwnler ckt- 
teiing away in a ncMspaper otfid' 
To the technician it is part of a 
widespiead telegraph or ladio sjs- 
tom in which nu'ssages tj iwd out at 
one end art* tiansmittcd over long 
distances and automatically t'opK'd 
at til. other To the users of the 
250,000 teleprinters all o\ci the 
world, it IS a wonderfully adaptable 
communication device tor which 
new uses are constantly being 
discovered 

Passengers on some recent trans¬ 
atlantic flights may have wondered 
why there was a teleprinter in the 
pilot’s cabin The reason voice 
channels are becornmg so crowded 
over the Atlantic that weather 


lepoiN radioed to planes art -jomi'- 
times delaved Teleprinter mess.iges 
aie transmitted in code, which lists 
d much narrower radio band, a 
channel widi' enough to take one 
voue can tarry 12 teltprinter mes¬ 
sages W catlitT rt'ports typed out on 
a keyboard in Scotlaitd or Nova 
St otia are re- 
pnnted instan- 
taneoiislv bv the 
plane's mceiver 
Business trans- 
at tioiu across the 
Atlanta are also 
becoming faster 
and less subject to 
error, thanks to 
tlic teleprinter I 
watched recently 


lot 


CondtnMd /rom American Busmen 
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as Bill Bdhmson, a commodity 
expoit ID a Wall Stieet brokcr.iRe 
oHuu. still ted hib daily, five-hour, 
$900 "talk” with Eina Schmidt, a 
ilerk in hi** tiiin’s Geneva office 
Everjth'nfi he typed on his key- 
boai(1, and she on hers, was, by 
tiansinission of elettiual impulses, 
t\pt‘d out e\dt tlv by the niai hinc at 
the other end The tompany (oii- 
siders their marathon "talk” a 
woithwhile exp(n-^e not only does 
it bting lh( S\\is> otfwe in swift, 
direct (ontact with Ainerii.an 
markets fat iluaper late-^ than 
transailantK phone lalls^ but it also 
piovides a wnlten recoid of the 
orders /»iven and e\tiuted 

E\Liy da\ hundieds of tians- 
atlantie teleprinter messages eo out 
fiom offiies in I ondon, Tsew Yoik 
and othei (iliis, aiifl inland net¬ 
works link up towns arifl (ities on 
both suit s of tilt At’antu 

Tekpiinlei nelwoiks ha\e in.in\ 
spetial iisis Dtpailment stons in 
('huagii ha\e lout* used a tele- 
pi inUi 1 in lilt to help to (at( h shop- 
lifuis and passLis of bad i lit (pus 
As ‘■oon ai .i suspet t is spotted in one 
'^toii, word Is parsed via tcl‘*print( r 
to the otheis, sinte siuh ciiminals 
usuallv make a t in uit of the stons 
Ouiing busy shopping seasons at 
least one or two triiinnils per day 
are pukid up thiough this waining 
St he me 

Tn Eunipt tht tt It punter has long 
been^a mainstay of national ptilite 
foioes, whit h lire tied together in the 
far !lung I\TP-RI*()L netwoik It 


has been responsible for the capture 
t)f scores of international crooks, 
wht) ftiund that the teleprinter is 
more accurate than the telephone 
and infinitely faster than the 
speediest airliner 

In West Geimany several large 
fruit, vegetable and fish wholesalers 
tiffer then daily wares by telepniiter 
while the food is being loaded on 
then loiIll's Even before the load¬ 
ing has been completed ittaders 
have bought the food—b\ tele¬ 
printer (iermany, in fait, has more 
than half of Europe’s telepniiter 
subsc ribei*? 

In Mihn, the Mty admimstrcdioii 
found it could cut red tupe and ux- 
pmse by (cntrali/ing ah peiniits 
.iiul documents in tlu tow'ii hall and 
tdet\ 7 )ing needed infomiation to 
difkrintdtv lepartiiients 

In bi.iiKe the Ministi> of the 
Interioi has *1 spec lal tclepnntt'r net¬ 
work to gather the lesults of ev<*ry 
national election fiorn all pails of 
the (oiinti^ 

It was in 1006 when two business¬ 
men, fov Morton and Chailes 
Kriim, dc vc'loped n simple ti U - 
piinti 1 and foimc'd the Morkiuiii 
Company to pioinote it Exiiansion 
was slow until 1915, when the 
Assoc lated Piess, dismayed by the 
prf)!)l( 111 of distrihnting news simul¬ 
taneously to seveial newspapers, 
decided to try the Moilium tele- 
pi intcT 

Meanwhile, another teleprinter 
had been dc'Vised by the Gerinar- 
born elc'Ctneal genius, Edwaul 
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Kleinschmidt. In 1925 the Mor- 
knim and Kleinschmidt compames 
merged Five years later the 
American Tdephone & Telegraph 
Company'bought out the company 
and m 1931 set up a telepnnter ex¬ 
change service During the first year 
only 50 messages a day were rooted 
over the system. Now about 98,000 
messages are sent each day by40.000 
subscnbers who can communicate 
wit)i each other by simply t 3 q)ing 
out the call letters of the subscriber 
wanted 

The teleprinter got ibi biggest 
boost dunng the Second World War 
In a war that could be won by out¬ 
producing the enemy, swift, wntlen 
messages were needed to avoid 
calamitous errors in co-ordmating 
war production Also, in long¬ 
distance conference^, telepnnter 
messages could be "scrambled" 
more 'easily than telephone voices 
A roomful of machinery was re¬ 
quired to scramble the transatlantic 
phone conversations between Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill so that a listening enemy 
would hear only gurgles and whines 
Later the two statesmen switched to 
telepnnter "talks" and their pnvacy 
was protected by a compact little 
box called "teleciypton " Tcxlay 
such messages can be projected on 
to a large screen as they arc typed 
and can thus be viewed simultane¬ 
ously by a roomful of officials 

After tha war, teletypesetting— 
harnessing a telepnnter machine to 
a I’notype (typesetting machine)— 


came into its own. Now, in many 
newspaper offices, stones are re¬ 
ceived over news agency circmts on 
narrow punched paper tape, as well 
as m typed-page copy. The tape can 
be fed to a teletypesetter, which 
operates the Imotype automatically, 
rather 19 the way the old player- 
piano rolls worked the keys of a 
piano The new method has made it 
possible for weekly news magazines 
to set up identical editions m print¬ 
ing works Widely separated and gbt 
out all editions simultaneously The 
Times uses the teletjqiesetter to get 
up-lo-the-minute reports of Parlia¬ 
mentary proceedings into early 
editions 

Industry, too, has felt the impact 
of the telepnnter Recently I was 
shown how its use in a motor car 
assembly plant outside Detroit is 
saving the company money and 
keeping customers happy by giving 
them the exact trim, colour and 
at.cc'ssones they want in each car 
Since there arc thousands of possible 
combinations of optional items in a 
modern car. the chance of human 
error is great, but teletype has sjb- 
staiitially reduced the number of 
cars set aside for later changes. Now 
when the dealer forwards his order 
to the factory, the customer's speci¬ 
fications are punched out on a card 
This goes into a converter which 
"translates" the oblong holes of the 
card to the punched-tape language 
of the teleprinter The teleprinter 
feeds the data to sister machines 
at 13 sub-assembly sections, where 
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OvaltiM Amata 

Badm K.iyl'jn (Hindi 

tl’livdll* d • I h Ji tl 


A normal healthy man should have 
suthcicnt energy tor his daily work and toi 
vigorous recreation, ttni It, like this 
>oung man, you find yoursell tfciiii? 
unequal to strenuous ctfot't, it may I'le that 
your meals do not supply all the nourish- 
ment you need 

Ho as he did—^add “Ovaliine” to your 
daily diet This delicious beverage is pure 
nutriment, denved trom Nature’s finest 
foods plus addtd vitamins In itself it is 
casilv digestible, and it assists the assimila¬ 
tion of other foods A cup at bed-time 
promotes sound sleep to refresh and 
lestore both body and brain 

Insist on “Ovaltine", and you, toi^, will 
quicklv find new energy and vigtiur 
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workcib aru able to refer to the 
instructions while the car is Ix'ing 
assembled and painted Result a 
minimum of errors 

In a telepnntei factory you can 
get a glimpse of the c lattenng mes- 
sengoi's challenging futui** llieie 
you can oWrve evpeiiinental 
models which transmit 6()0 woirK a 
iniiiute—with wouU pei 

minute expected before many \e.ir*< 
You meet planning c \perts wlm 
envisage a day when vanon-^ kinds 
of machineiy will be inienonnef tixl 
b}' “common language" convertt rs, 
thus enabling m.u limes to talk to 
machines 

High up m New York's RCA 
Builcling I saw. recintly, .111 ar¬ 
rangement whuh may hiresliadow 
what lies ahead Hc'ie is tlie i ontrol 
i entri* of a 1,5{X)-nnle St 1 oiiis-to- 
Boston pipeline oper.ite<l b\ tlie 
Shell Oil Conpaiiv 1 oimeilv tin 
men (mduJing th^-ef lili'gT.iplursl 
wcie ie<]iiircd at e.ub of liu pipi*- 
hm's pumpiiig stjticiiiN Nnv ..n 
ingenious teleprinter lutworl*, 1 oiii- 
bineil with electioiiK iinasiiiMig 
<li\iri*v,. enables a few min in this 
lontiol f nitre to opi-rate four of the 
line's piiinping stations almost with¬ 
out lot al help I w'al' lied oiie of the 


men in New Yoik dial certain code 
numbers for the New Douglas, 
Illinois, pumping station Seconds 
later tin telopnntei was pounding 
out that station's suction pressure, 
amperage and dischaige piessuic. 
Two machines 1 .(XXj miles apait had 
ol)s»'rved, recoidcd and lepoited, 
without human mteiM ntioii 

Hut i doubt if the human loin h 
will t\i*i disappi'ar tntireh from 
lelepnnl^*r networks \s 1 w.is li.iv- 
ing the RC \ Building 1 peep*’(l in 00 
till uli punier while the ‘ talk" 
two oi liie women opcntois on the 
pipi line (otninuiiK ation'^ iieti< 01k 
was being recorded Ir went bki 
this 

KIJ \ lUI) t XSK I nr ISF \B01 1 llIE 
sukkim.s*- ms rruin and smf 
S\1D siih will III I KN(»\\ 10 - 
MOKKdW (IK' 

J found the hc»mel\ **\(hanec* u- 
.issiiiing In tomorrow's woild of 
aiitoiiiation, iTia< bmrs ina\ m,ii\el 
lousl\ ('iinmunii all' with otln r 
Miai bun s, thanks tti rh< teleprmh i 
But Rita .I'ld Kditb and thouo.inds 
ot otlu r l« lepiint i f'piialors know 
th.itthe mai hinc leal use, afti i •'ll 
IS to 1(^ people talk to pi c pic - and 
let thiin "u what the\’ri saving al 
the suiif time 


/i\i] LONO AGO I was hostf s*. to ray bndge club It’s (iisldinary 'iji tin* 
husUuidi of till ir ipIims to raaki thimsihis sf.iin whin lh> wixis 
intirtain This jurticuKr 'light, liowevei, our ginn was long . ml my 
husKiiid'ctuimd bi'fore W( up Hi goited <\( ryoiii, tlnnwint 

utothc bf'diooin and lead, ipparently pa^mgiioattditioii to our lajud- 
firt convi rsitioiis But .i^ti 1 tlie last gut st had li ft In s.ii<I, "I h.ive just 
olll (|llistl()n W ho list* ils^ ” ~( fjnlril>ii1iini\ \\is II 11111111 J 11 



Thm* IS iw Of eater tn 

sw((s\ than tin les.sons taught 
h\ uw fAiv/ nthtaki s 


FAILURE 

SIGNPOST 

jO 

sircKss 


liy Mnr^iuct lUaii fnnnsfont' 


!iF'<h, Is tin' rr.u- 

ti( .11 liiiu lit ii> .1 

1(\v fillin''. uiiK in 
lift. ' IliDMi,]' IK'mix ilii\li\ oni I 
said liiit ftw ('t Us (<»nsidfi l.iihirc 
lulu iKmIni.il N(u dn \\i i. .di/r 
how mill h \\( ill i.\ oiiistKi riiui 
othcis wlic’t. wi n'tusi' to li.iin tl.i 
lesson-, will!h ' rf\ oUiiiomIv fnlnn 
(.in ti <11 h 

“Don -.imidv (</>// t.iiD 'A 
• l<ilined iis niothei “It vmU hii.ik 
Ills f.ithei s In art it hi' iloesn'l 
into nil dll .il s. hool \nd it will 
hre.ik Don's, too \\ In , he's talked 
.■bout bein^ a doitoi all ins life “ 
Knowing whul s.irtitnis Don's 
}i.uenls li.nl inadi I loiild uiuler 
st.ind liK niulliers aed.ition fliit 
1 howiiu; also that Don li.id imt \et 
niisti'iefl the suiivi idjiniimints 
wen of his pit hnnn.ii\ viai. 1 hid 
‘osiiv. "1 know how \nu vewoiked 


aim how iiittiiull tins IS, but iniiesi 
Di n ' 

lint Don f woikiriv,.’ sin tind 
! lonhhi t 'dk \ou to do this if hi 

wiien’t 

\\ hat a;( \uu.(s|.in^ 
sin In sit.it.'ll, tiiiii said \ on 
kri.iw Piole-M.i M n Mhsii T - what 
1 h.iiit Hint all the slndinl' ha\( 
wMti him I wa- wendeiinf' if \ou 
wonldii t I \plain how tliiiu^s are 
with Us If he would list let Don 
iiitii the niidiial si hool, wt d 
somehow tuianit spinal tutor- 

• I 

nu> 

Tt\ as I inidit. 1 loiild not lon- 
\ni(e that mothi I that thi worst 
thim> .iiiMiiie (onlil do would lx; to 
I hi .it Don tioni lonnnt; faie to faic 
w'th otu of life's fiind.iniental leali- 
ties that all hnmin arc 

u t^PhJe to ftuUnc, <ind that hi WcT*. 
no ev'i'ption With tutoiinn, he 
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might indeed slide through this 
time But IS sliding through the 
pattern for real future success’ ()r 
IS it the pattern for produemg v^hal 
psychologists call the *'inadc- 
quates'*—^for adding one more to 
the ranks of those who never quite 
make a go of life’ 

Dr Rolxiit McMurry, a consult¬ 
ing psychologist, recently undertook 
xesearch on 220 men who were able- 
bodied, of above-cjverage intelli 
gence and seemingly well trained 
Yet they could not hold a job oi 
make a success of any relationship 
for very long He classihcd them as 
half-failures, and the major reason, 
he found, was that they could not 
face up to any kind of shortcoming 
m themselves Tn childhood they 
had been protected from the conse¬ 
quences of their own mistakes by 
indulgent parents When they faik'd 
at school, their tc achcr was!darned 
When they didn’t get on at work, it 
was ofhee politics lh<*iis wa» what 
Thomas CarUle called the greatest 
of faults to be consc lous of none 
Failure, and failure alone, 1 think, 
teaches us not to feel ourselves 
above the basic demands placed 
upon all mankind For failure 
teaches us what we don’t know and 
what we need to know about our¬ 
selves 1 seldom face a lecture 
audience w'lthout r ‘membering an 
cxpenence 1 had in high school 
had won an oratorical contc<*t with 
case, and therefore had been chosen 
to represent our school m a new type 
of competition, an extemporaneous¬ 


speaking contest Cocksure of my¬ 
self, I did not take the trouble to 
find out that an extemporaneous 
ten-mmute speech, with no rehearsal 
or coaching, is vastly different from 
a long-prepared, much-practised 
’’oration ” When 1 reached the 
platform, my thinking apparatus 
went on strike Words refused to 
come I sat down m shame and con¬ 
fusion 

The next day my tutor said, ”I 
want you to piomise me one thing 
When you go up to the university, 
try to get into the debating soc lety ’' 
” \fter such utter failure’” 1 
exc laimed in amazement 

"No failure is utter ” she said, 
"so long as you let it teach you 
something ” 

Failuie reveals far more, how¬ 
ever. than what we don’t know It 
shows up what we don't do Wh».ii 
the furnace m our house was con¬ 
verted from coal to oil, w'C bought a 
new incinerator "Now, Blair, ' I 
heard my husband instruct our son, 
"you don’t bum things in an incin¬ 
erator the way you do in a furnace 
WTiatcver you do, don’t throw the 
stuft on piece by piece Pile the 
incinerator full, then set a match to 
It ” 

Sev'eral days later Blair came in 
from burning rubbish "Well, I've 
just learnt something,” he said 
"Wliat did you learn’” 

"You don’t bum rubbish by 
throwing it on piece by piece You 
pile the manerator full, then set a 
match to it.” 
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ARE NOT REALLY STRANGERS bcLduse you already 
know the jlreat range ot proUmts which Philips manulacture and 
supply as well as the Philips Service whiih backs up every sale 
This policy ot backing up sales with service is a basic Pkihpi c(nKef4 
It means that whencvei you buy an article made by Philips, you 
are not only purchasing the cumulative know-how and technique 
which has gone into its production but with it vou have alter-sales 
service which Philips consider parr of any sales transaction So, you 
aluaxs have a Philips Sale accompanied by Philips Service' 
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1 noticed that he held both haudb 
behind his baik “Did yon burn 
yourself vcr\ much'* 

“No,” said Bldii, “--just 
enouji^h “ 

And bO. 1 think, out son com¬ 
pleted an important pieie of le- 
soarcii He found that all the 
instrudion there is, plus all llu 
uisdom of e\p( lienee, means noth¬ 
ing unless \\c H'>L it 

In dll walks ot lift we hnd pt'ople 
w'lio irankl\ .idmit that i1 took 
failuit. to make tlu m undeistand 
the verv fat toi^ whit h weii t.iiising 
thtu defeat F \\ Woolworths 
first indepiiident busmtss vtnture, 
in Utica, New Yoik, w is a fiasm 
lie pondi'ied tin t aiisi' ot hi" f.iiliin 
He Wfis convimeo that his ‘(iieat 
Imvp Cent Store" was a eood itlea, 
and he himself had 11 rtainlv woikt d 
hard Could there l>e some other 
factor—thelofation, **i\ ■' 

Krcni .1 liiend hi liarnt that 
Lancasttt Penns\l\dma, was a 
thriving town with Ix'ttei business 
opportunities So in Mav ot 1879 
voung Wofilworth allow id himself 
$30 to explore Lam aster—a place 
noted for the thnft of its Peiinsjl- 
vania Dutih inhabitants B\ eaily 
June he had clostd his Utica ston , 
and ten da\'s later he laumhid in 
r^ani aster the world’s fust success¬ 
ful five and ten cent store—the 
beginning of one of the best-know n 
chains ot all time 
“The job of the educator," sa\s 
CHarles Kettering, “is to teach 
•'topic how' to fail intelligently 


The lad fresh from school is often 
so afraid ot failuie that he won’t 
attempt anything But the inventoi 
leains that he’ll never go far on am 
problem before he strikis a snag 
He may tail 999 111111 ". but if on hib 
thonsaiulth trj he succeeds, he w ms 
Hie oiil\ tune yini don’t w’ant to 
fail is the last time you try a thing ’’ 

The most important lesson failure 
can tea ill is that time is something 
III till human \piiit ivhtch is 
shCH"Ihnit d by dtsasU r There w'as 
the gill with the lovely voue who 
lonidn't alfoid \oiai training But 
she kept on singing anyway', and 
ga\ I su( h joy to tin nii mbi rs of her 
iittk Philadelphia ihui'h that they 
raised $I2t) 111 pennies, niikels and 
limits and t.illed it “The Fund for 
M.inan Anderson's Future" So 
Mniian Andirson started taking 
lessons ,ind when she wa- 18 her 
school teaihtrs arranged an audi¬ 
tion with a world famous singing 
irisiniitor Aeain the church folk 
raised mom lor lessons 1 hi* futuic 
looki d bright, sut < ess .issuied And 
then she f.iili'd 

A group who believed in her 
sponsond a coricirt in New York 
City’s famous Town Hall But 
Marian Andi ison was not >(t roady 
for Town Hall, iithei ir» experience 
or piTsonal m iturity', and the cntii s 
flaved her She felt she could not 
take It. she filt she had let down 
those who Ixdieved m her 

For over a year, she says, she 
wallow'd! in si If pity' ind would not 
go near her tear hers Then oni day 



20lh Ccntiny Cheinists Probed 
■ Chinese Lai qttet Sc uets 
of 5 Ccntunp't ago ami h^ing ms 


AAnrhurntni 


jr~ hi'himl 

L.u<iu(*r .m* as 
dst(Minding as thi'V air 
i.is( iii.itiiig Thi* oiigin of latqucT 
IS losi ID tlu dim iintiquiU of 
( hina’s (Milu'T histoiv and al¬ 
though fluTo i-. o(« asional « \ idcna* 
ol th< lacqii(‘]-\vork( I's ciaft lUmn 
thiough th(' ages, it was a(tiidll\ 
dtioiit a ttuxisdiid ^1‘ais ago th.it 
till* usi of laiqui'i brranu* ri‘aU\ 
gi'iiiTdi PiM' hiindiKi viais latri, 
whin China soltlod down to a 
period of foinparatiM pia. e and 
plrntv iindii the Ming cinpiiors, 
the most gein-hke of all laniuei'* 
weie piodni« d and used foi pottei\ 
and other puiposis lluie 'ling 
l.iiqii'is wiie most gmgicMis ir 
thiir eol(Minngs and h.id .i iiihei, 
haidei gloss thail ans otiur I.k- 
qmrs the world had \et known 

\o , in thi>H 2oth (. iiitiirv L V' K 
resiarrh cht mists pcisisied in thui 
itforts til pel fill a lacqmi wliiih, 
in Its biaiil\ and ru hm ss would 
be (({invalent to tin i\ihi'>i\( 
Ming of old ^)nlv in leient \iar. 
wen these ihirnisls iiwaideil with 
siu i OSS, and the L V K Ming 
laiqiiir a\ailable toda\ is, in iN 
qiiahtiis and results, loiiipaiabli 
to thi genuine fifteenth centur\ 
Ming 

Through long and iigid lest, this 
lacquer has proved i*s woilhinc‘*s 


THE GEM-LIKE, LUSTROUS BEAUTY OF 

!l LACQUERS 


to the* original name of MIN(i 
^ oil will find no laiqucn to pro¬ 
duce* suih a gem-hke finish—either 
lor lH‘aut\ ol colour and gloss or 
for haidness and durability 

Ming lact]uei goes on anv surface, 
IS easy to appl> SinipK brudi it 
on—and it flows out tuely and 
smooths Itself, leaving no brush 
marks Diying takes iboiit four 
houis Soon aftiTW'ards it be¬ 
come** diamond hard, and ycMi 
h.ive a beautifullv lusttous finish 
of ama/ing endurance 

Ming lacquer is just the finish to 
use on verandah and garden 
fiiinitme, tools, stools, tables, toys, 
oinameiits, picture frames, wicker 
WOlk 

Ming ( liiiUM l.ict|iiM In iimcU bv Ihc 
lOSnON WKMSil is FWMII 
( OMI* \NY 1 iMf 11 D (IiuciipoiJlicI 
III I iigliml Hiiii liiiiiifil luhilii\i 
Stlli'iir ii/i //I Sinlh India SH \\V 
U \1 1 \( h iC (C> 111) (ahuila. 

Ntii Delhi niiiiilsii Dibitigaih In 
South India P.iii\ S ( ii I id M.idiJN 
(imIihi M.iiliii .1 mil Cniiiibjlou 
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her mother said to her, "Manan, 
grace must come before greatness 
Why don’t you think about this 
failure a httle, and pray about it a 
lot^^” 

Today Manan Anderson, who 
helps many another young sm'ger to 
survive the kind of despair slie 
tasted in that first bitter defeat, says, 
’’Whatever is in my voice, faith has 
put it there Faith and my mothei’s 
woids grace must come before 
greatness ” 

The greatest humans arc those 
who, despite bittci setbacks, keep 
on going—surptismg even thtni- 


selves by their powers of persever¬ 
ance They are like the slave boy. 
Cue, in a Stephen Vmcent Ben6t 
story, who had made the break for 
freedom, been caught and suffered 
the agony of the lash His Aunt 
Rachel said, “Freedom's a hard- 
bought thing So now you've been 
whipped, 1 reckon you'll give it 
up" 

“I been whipped,” said Cue, 
“hut 1 ain't beaten '' 

“Now,” said his aunt, “you’re 
learning a thing to remember ” 

So it IS Uiat most of us can learn 
a thing to remember 




Spiifitsh 

S£ VI] LL, the pniveibial Spanish pndc wsis demonstrate d to mt in a 
most mosing mannei 

As 1 left my hotel to rxplorc the town, 1 was accosted by a cliarming 
brnnztd lagamufEin about eight or nine yeais old, clad in sciintil^ pic- 
tuiesrjur tatteis Though my Spanish was jiractically non-t..kistent 1 
understood that the urchin was asking for alms Giving him a small com 
and a smile, I jiassed on 

Soon I drifted from the centre of the city towaids the suburbs When 
I found that i1 was time to return to the hotel I failed to find the way 
back through the maze of stieets 

Suddenly I noticed my httle ragamuffin following me Hopefully I 
beckoned him and explained with gestures that I wab lobt With a gnn 
he led me liack through the by-ways of Sex lUe 

On the stepb of the hotel I ttxik out my wallet and gratefully handed 
him a 20-peseta nolo My httle guide giimly shook hio htad and stuck 
both hands behind his back 1 added another note—^with the same 
result In desperation 1 called over the commissionaire and explained my 
predicament 

After listening to a stnng oi passionate exclamations from the urchin 
he turned to me “The boy says he wants no money He says to arct pt 
alms is one thing but to render a sc i vice to a ft lend is quite another >“ 

Shamefacedly I put my wallet hack in my pocket suphan PiiiiaL 





If you were born under the Sign of 

CAPR/CORN 

\ou v'lll lore feMellet r 
anti vow husband if his hank 
at count can stand the wain 



Whiche\ei Si{fn of the Zodiac 
your baby is born under, 

YOU can be absolutel> ceilam 
that he or she will thrive 
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What a 
Peculiar Bird 
Is the Pelican 

trt tfoi' lift * 

. 11 liin-' • ' 

ill” ' »f 'Mjd-. N Ihf pi 1’. 'M . 

• it »ll I M'ltilU'I'l', i.l. . Ti-* 
’In* wtnlfl iMi toi tlk <aj)ai'\\ oi 
Its l)i*ak In SIiMi-lr(»pn.il 
alonj; lliousaniN of mile*-, of niaii- 
uroM* foist .ind saiuly Ivaihos 
pi'licaiis iiicik'* piitiircsqat pfrbonal 
api ••araiKis, •^onu'timfs standing; in 
stately rows on tlu sand bars, somi 
turn s pt ii hi d on pilinjj[s, sfmii'tim* s 
whiL;int> sinsjh -lili* in a ‘.lantal hm 
across till sc.i ^o slfilfiillv do ih(\ 
lull* the an lurnnis that it is oriH 
ofiasionallv n»»issai\ fo» them lO 
flap thi'ir wiiu’s \N he n thi \ do, ihc 
IcadiT Haps first and then i a< h bud 
after him, hke* a well tiameel choiiis 
line 

'Vherever vou si*e a pi’lnMn mui 

l 'fi/iI III'/ri m Hi ItHtrnaH Vi riun 



Puff ' V. I and all ^hltlon, 
iniifaiHl\ biut invariahlv 
piit'i or a i^ond shoii. 
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are likely to sec a good show Near 
Miami. Florida, I once sau a woman 
angler land a line bass on a cause¬ 
way But a pelican had had hih eye 
on the catch, too He followed the 
fish right on to the pavement, 
grablied it. hook, line and sinker, 
and began Hying oil with his pii/e 
The astonished woman held the 
rod while the big bird stripped off 
yard after yard of line Then, with 
a sharp yank, she started reeling itx, 
and pulled the loosely held fish tiom 
the pelican’s bill As it fell to the 
water below, the pelican, not to be 
robbed of what he thought his nght- 
tiil catch, folded his wings and 
plummeted after it He missed liis 
target, howevei, for the woman was 
hauling in as hastiK as she could - 
and this tune she ploppifl the lish 
into a bucket and put a lul rm it 
Sh( was still lieiit o\ei when the 
pelican anived on th( scene Find¬ 
ing the hsh no longei in sight the 
bird took a vengeful peik at his 
tormentor’s postcnoi The woman 
shrieked and kicked ovrr the 
bucket, setting the fish fiee oiue 
more—this time nnencumbered b\ 
hook and line Wheieupon the peli¬ 
can grabbed it, sought safety on an 
offihore piling and golibled it down 
One hsh is no mon* than a titlut 
for a hiingrv peluan how'cver, it 
can burn up tlie for J fuel from one 
feeding in just finding another fish 
One day w'hile some fnends of luinc 
were^seinii g for bait hsh, thc\ were 
joined by a pesteiing peliran w'ho 
SC' mod to think they wi re there just 


to find food for him So they decided 
to give him all he could eat— 
literally They tackled almost a 
bigger task than thc> could handle 
The pelican downed hsh after 
fish, until finally the tail of one 
protruded from liis bill He was st' 
stuffed that he fell over when he 
tiled to walk My friends set him up 
and watched to sec what happened 
to that '‘last bite ” Every few 
minutes the overloaded pelican 
gulped, and the fish slipped a little 
further dowm his throat riieri ho 
jumped up and down to jostle the 
contents of his gullet into a more 
comfortable* positicui AftiT an hour 
of this he took a 15-minute nap < 
and as soon as he awoke he* iH'gan 
pestering for food again 
Comrncicial fishermen sometimes 
hlanie the pc'luan for c*ating too 
nianv fish But liiologists say that 
dliout 90 per cent of the fish eon 
Slimed by a pelu an are eithi * abun¬ 
dant or commc'iciallv worthless 
Evc'plions might lx* shallow-water 
swiiiimers which feed on the glassy 
flats and are thus in the right depth 
range for pelicans tc' rapture 
A pc‘lic.iii cannot dive deep its 
Ixicly IS too huo\ ant W Ik n thi< bird 
spie-. a liih, it folds its wings and 
phinumts clowiiwaicl, often fioiii 
high as 50 fc*et Its aim is so pel feet 
thtil it s( Idom misses its prey But 
even with a full stietrh of its m*ck 
and b(‘iik. plus the impact of its 
forceful dive, the pelican can take 
lish no deeper than two feet IwneaOi 
the surface 
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Pelicans are not infallible, h<i\v- 
ever Once at Da 3 dona Rcaih a ]H‘ 1 i- 
can spotted a small, black objtct 
swimming under walet, and dived 
with his usual deadly aciiiTdc> 
When he emeiged and opened Iin 
bill, a bediaggied duck spilled out 
and flew off, casting noisy si oldiiigs 
bac k at the perplexed pi*Ii( .in 

Net fisheinien usually i.on>»uli*i 
the pelu an a helpT 'V** the \ liaiil in 
then Pel, pelicans pcn b on Uu ^oik 
line or fly across the eiu lo'iiiic look 
ing foi fish, their constant dives 
kcx'p the fish driven dee[> in the 
mc*sh so that they cannot jump out 
I alei, as the tish aie suited the 
birds are tossed their pax m un¬ 
wanted hsti 

The wing span of the* dixiiie 
brown pelic'an, lOinmonest of tie 
spiTies, seldom c \i eeils si\ fn t 
This variety's head is sti.ixx \< How, 
its neck gieyish white (except m 
mating scMson, when a brown si up 
mils from the < rest ot the head dtiw n 
the back c)f the neck) ihe iippc’i 
pails of its IickK ail gnx. the 
ur«h*iparls blown The blown peli¬ 
can occabionally appcMis lai inland, 
but it iibuallvslic ksto salt watei and 
a waim climate 

Laiger and far moie luMiitiful is 
the white pc'lican The nailing cslgi 
of its wings, whu'h ina\ span as 
much as nine fevt, is black, and its 
lieak and legs aie a bright yellow ish- 
orange Tt makes a dramatic pidiiie 
bobbing on blue water or sewrine, m 
wide circles in the bright sunlight 

While pelicans ncvcT divt* for 


their food Instead, they fly out to 
sea to find a school ot fish heading 
for the* shallows Then they settle 
clown on the \xat> r in a line Ixdiind 
the sfhool and begin driving the 
fish slioiexxaicl If the fish furn 
towaids the* sea, the pelicans churn 
the w.itir into a tioth with then 
Wiiit's arid '■caie them back When 
the fish .lie heidfci into foot-clecp 
wati'i, the pc'luaiis sioop them up 
with ill. ii cuiisi/e ill iik<i 

Visit a pelican ronkciv, a nesting 
I olonx will ii liMMilrcds of birds aie 
f (iri( I ntr.itc d, atui \oii become 
aw.ill of one of thi (h lie ,111’* gri'afist 
\'lilies it Is luailx .pc'ecbless 
^ oiiiig pelicaii'. c IX foT fcMcl with a 
laspiiiu, wiiispiix voice*, blit the 
onlx noisi an adult jri.iki‘s IS the whir 
of it>N xvines III (light and the sh.up, 

I o'liinanding sii.ip c)t its bill wIkmi 
it Is .ingi> c*r 1)1 ggmg feu food ()nly 
rail lx such as when one pi*licaii is 
fighliiie aiiothei ovci a fisli, will an 
adult lap-c* into the hissiiig sejueak 
it used in ilscailx life 

\t the* lookc IX xou w'lll sec male 
pelican*- strm poiupon.lj, pump 
their wings and make feathered 
bcdlooiis of the II bodies to wiii the 
aflectioii of llieir females—but this, 
too IS il.inc in silence And xxlicm 
the wooing n oxer, both male and 
Ic'iiial'* settle* 'Iciwn to the serious 
inatiei of making a nesi Ihc result 
IS no more than a bulkx pile ot twigs 
.mil sticks, which may be con¬ 
st 1 in ted diioitlj on a sandy beach, 
on a high spot cm an island, or 20 
tevt up in a mangrove The wonder 
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is that as many pehcans hatch and 
survive as do. 

You'D leam that a mother pelican 
gets nervous when she has uninvited 
guests She doesn't lose her temper, 
but she may lose worse—a pouchful 
of half-digested hsh unloaded in 
your direction as she flies overhead 
This was mtended to be dinner for 
a young pelican, which mvolves a 
'feeding procedure i^orth seeing 

Following the custom of many 
birds, the mother pelican feeds first 
—at sea, where she makes her catch 
Back at the nest she regurgitates the 
half-digested fish into the pendulous 
pouch beneath her bill, and the 
young dip in As the supply dimin¬ 
ishes, the children up-end so that 
only their kicking feet protrude 
from the cavernous feeding trough 

Just as the pelican watches for a 
chance to get a free meal from a 


fisheiman, laughing gulls keep a 
watchful eye on the pehcan When 
a pehcan dives for fish, it comes up 
with not only fish m its pouch but 
three or more gallons of water. To 
separate fish from water it simply 
opens its big bill and lets the water 
pour out, at the same time keeping 
the catch inside 

Gulls seize this opportunity to 
have dinner on another's bill—liter¬ 
ally They perch on the pelican’s 
giant beak and, as the big bird opens 
up to dump the water, they reach in 
and giab the fish Blinking soberly 
and looking somewhat abashed, the 
pelican sets forth to make another 
catch But time and again it gets 
tricked 

A peliian bee oroes a pet almost as 
soon as a hand is held out to feed it. 
and as long as food is offered it will 
remain a fast fnend 



Dejt 

Lecture SoniLtluiig that can make you feel numb on one end and 
dumb on the other - -c > n i*cart m Qume 

Experience What causes a person to make new mistakes instead of 
the same old ones —£mo< 

Political campaign A matter of mud, threat and smears —jeek Xoford 

Smog The an apparent —Pod M^rivan 

Insomnia What a person has when he hes awake all night for an hour 

-P*ul Gdbnt 

Inilatum When nobody has enough money because everybody has too 
much - Harold Coffin 



So fresh, so comfortable 

...in clothes made of 


YOUR CHILD «iU love rlothet nude of Binny b COTSWOL — a liehtwriKlit 
fabric of wool and cotton that, air comMiom the diin, soft tnd corn- 
fortible to wear 

You’ll find COTSWOL wonderfully duiaLle ind ;nactii'il It can bt 
washed at home — n Ruaranteed avainst bh inkoRe 

COTSWOL offers you a range of more tnan 100 designs ciid rolouis 
from which to choost — delightful nursery pnnts pastel shades cheeks and 
stripes Don t drlsy — see them at your favourite shop today' 


^'(*r Winter r lathes 
buy Hinny'* 

This fire catiiwtight wool' 
rotton fabrir is ideal fur the 
cold weather Chnobe fiom a 
number of pleasing shades 


The Bangalore Woollen, Col*on 
& Sil^ Mills Co Ltd 
Agenti, Sscrefories A Treasurers 
Binny & Co (Madras) Ltd 


PI nil sh tdes io, to ’ 

— Rs 1 /1 It iN>i yani 
Pyiiiiia StiiiKS 20 Mo” 

— Pb t 10|aryaid 
Puin shade* ’ */16 

— Rs 4/S ijer yard 
Prints 20/30’ —Rs 4/4 pei srarn 

Checks 20Mn’ —Rs * 1 per ya«d 
PLUS SALES TAX ADJUSTMENTS 
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Humour 

i’*' Uniff.’’*' 

As iniv CirNLSL CCiMMIMSIS uu 
l(ri^n(.d d huddcn <ittili(.ry bdir'^i 
that the hills m it«. tu’-y, t m 

M.innt. clivi d iiito .i ni i'ii\ 
iiemh Tinin((iiatil\ a'lMin i 
f ini' huitling in nn tcip ut iimi 1 >•«. 
Marine vilhd cdx)\t tin din. "You .i 
mail ■* ’' 

' Stop biing lunuy. t.iiin tin 
Ijiii.niing reply ‘I in tin. platoon 
"I'tltani ” 

It's 'tal •.o'Tifoitin' ti> hiai y.ur 
\i.in SpTge, ’ saui tlie \.)ungstti “I 
lo \iiiitin fill \>iii i. ( \pl(i(li 

/ ■ I U il' *» »»» / •Mi’JIWi 

ll'ki'.w lilL (hRlSlMlS Stas.)!! th» 
Liiinniand'I ni a I'S \iinv imm m 
.Miska spoiisiaed an i \kt iioi Oi i di 

i.i)ntt''t 111 tiu liiiinU 'j'l.atiis 
fM (>ti« p iitKiilaih i'< lmu itlid 
Viiii>i!> bent' 11 lilt d< \i Im^ii 'i ,i (lispla\ 
il'it w IS si'oit Iwid bi.i uiii(;iu \ 
large, b illianily sjiuilitratid ^n•Il '-ai 
111 1 zoned w'th iniiiolound lig’n- ,a.d 
pii'fnilv l'*«toiined \\itli i\( It’ll «n 
iKnight, loudly prncl.iinied in Old 
laigliili siiipt 

"Ihirk' I hi herald ingels shi ut - 
Si\ more months and I'll be oiit*” 

[. (. M 11 IF 

A MW’ WHO had sum I with t'ae 
’Military IMiu* we- ti\mu to * -i 
vineeanotliM mai »i '< 

mints ol bis bi.iiuli c.t the 

' AlUi all," Slid the i v MP, ‘\vi 


kulXered nioie casualties than any 
otliir bTaiiLli " 

" Vnd wliy shouldn't you have,’ 
siiillid thi (ithii, ‘‘witl* cncimes on 
l)*»tb‘•ides'*" 111!(I'll tillIII 

Wiu ii }osi.s H\i) btiri 111 tlie \ii 
Foici loi two \t II-, M'lthout bung 
pt miotid '\i III lilt Oil cl plan to 
iiil" In', lulinu' Known to thi t U 
Oi'i batnnla) n'oiniiig the (_ () .i> 
usu.ii wiTit thri.ugli the Iwtiacks and 
ins[i«cti(l ifiih mail s clothing and 
uiinpnniit When hi siart* il tliiougii 

WilJn's bi longing' he found i set of 
I iina w Itli M rgt nil's '.tnjHs s» wii 
oil thi sli' MS ' \Mi it s till ini iiiiiig 
ot til’s, loni-.'’ ’ 111 dMiii.idid 

"I i m (lie nil, call 11 sir"* iiphul 
W llhe I Km M 

Wins I \\ \s i yoin g Innt’nant I 
liiid till niistoitune to .issigma to 
I I omi).iii_v eotninaiuhd b^ an i \- 
eiuinglv mull nmor, thf pdidt 
I \ iippl ol tli< nnlil i’\ mailiiKt Hi 
I'loK ( \'t (it! Ill to (\ ( r\ thing 1 did or 
sod Diedo lliat 1 hit i ilh d loi 
pi MSI \M K mil Witti iii**(isiii AMi t 
i d iiM n .iiMg 'cd tci till I 'mfiany hn 
a month tin batialion eoiiiin null * 

I il'td nu in ind asKid how 1 liKiil 
•MV ji’O I l.iim. hdl into i s,.aihing 
diitnlH aboiil iny coiiimanilei 

'Lieiitimnt, ' tin colonel inti r- 
iiiptid « uiMv "if I CcHi't say soim- 
ihnig good ilxuit ii' oflieir, I say 
nothing .d out him it all ’ 

I he II mirk stung me into erest- 
ialh n ale IK’ ]u'^t is 1 was about to 
.'pologi «, llu loli'iiel wiut on, "And 
I'inkh hiutiM.int 1 h i\e nothinj|^at 
I il to sa\ alkiiit yo«r rompany eom- 
niandc r " < m i < w Kim 
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GABRIELEE 



« 

Condensed from the book by 

Catherine Gabrielson 






This tender and deeply moving Iniok will In?, we lx»lieve, one 
of the most memorable readmg expcnences of your life We feel 
that it can give countless readers a profound reahsurance that 
there is beauty in this world, and courage, and that nothing in 
hfe u> too mu^ or too great to face 
The Amencan publi^er of the book states "When we read 
this manusciipt, it was our immediate ronvictum that it was a 
unique literary document a human e\jK*nence exquisitely 
told 

"One of the most inspiring books I have ever read," writes 
Pearl Buck "In simple words, infused by love but never maned 
by sentimentality, the writer hits us high by faith to glimpse the 
infinity that is beyond " 


THES'IOKV Oh C;\HKILLLK 


OU WERE NINE that suiunuT 
—a long-legged, sun-kissed 
i little girl w'lth long, straight, 
sun-bleached hair You were strong 
and healthy, full of lively, inepres- 
sible spirits, and you had an extia- 
ordinaiy' capacity to savoiii c'ach 
day as though it were your tiist ni 
last 

You were away at camp for a 
month, and after the second week 
you wrote begging to stay an extra 
month We couldn’t afioid that 
Besides, with Deirdrc and you Ix^th 
away, our own suininei plare wasn’t 
the same and I was getting lonely 
Four weeks without children was 
long enough for me 
"nie night you arrived Iwck in 
Truro, Massachusetts, was a gala 


o( (asioii Wi had .i giu st foi siippei, 
but no propel (onveisatioii was 
possible You weit '»o bubbling ovei 
with yoiu new cxim iuiucs that wv 
dll just sal 101111(1 and listened to 
\oii I)(‘irdr(‘ Wii^ eight then, and 
\ou promised liti that s'le could 
(oine wit|i you next summer 
'J ogether again, we ''|H*nt the la/y 
days of early Si-ptembtr wandering 
the iHxuhes gathering cmi spindrift 
hai vests ot siarhsh and diibwood, 
sandblasted bottles and old corks 
and shells You were an excellent 
heath(oiiibei with a sharf) eye for 
siu h things, yet you nevei lost sight 
of the transient lx?auly that could 
not 1 k’ (amed home 
By late Seotemlier we were back 
in New York, and you and Dcirdrc 

I2S 
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relumed to school Walton School 
was especialK exciting now You 
were in the jiinioi st>ctioii, and all 
the teaihers weie from the Middle 
School statt and th<*v ti “ated jou 
like a gnmniip 

And you wen' giowint; up You 
no longer talked alvnit making nun- 
night \isits 111 ronstc llitions, and 
_\ou went to lud in piopn niglit- 
gowns We had giown acuistoined 
to seeing \ou go to Iwd dr.ipc d with 
rolouied s( ar\'c s I lit \ w t n .iliso- 
liiteK neiessar\, voii ln^lsted. toi 
^ our visits to the star- 

Rut all tills stopped now, .ind \on 
w lote poems instead 
One of thesi wascalltd ‘1 Come 
f^'mm ’ 

T (.oiiu liiim liiiistv gliil* 

Inoin w.iti i\ till I 

Fniin Mars inaii I'u mid (••Id 
nil ion 

Fnmi till Imt, li'it -mi 

1 Liiini‘ hum III 11 

From hi.iMii 

Finm aiigi 1 -111 thi ikv 

Ftoni iIimK muUrgioiiiiii 

l(on'i iro.ii tlif middli ot tin i.nlli 

I* run till f.ut Ilf till i.irili 

I II mi fnmi -p<iii 

I nun ile.ir a'r 

1 tomi tiom (hi wmiii' 

Your reports fiom m liool had 
alwa\s bee n good, and Daddv and 
1 were happy that the s« liool si i mt d 
to understand 3 lui manv e\tia\ i- 
gant and divergent eiiergie'i \our 
pr^ious Urms teaeher wroti, 
"fiabb\’ IS a most lapable, entliu- 


January 

biaslic and eager child with kc*en 
interests She has unusual ahiliU to 
loiii I iitrati, and t an follow through 
all activitii'c independentIv 11 ei 
work IS all on a high staiid.iid oi 
.11 hieveinent Mie loves learning <miiI 
seek- new knowlidgi lonstantK 
Beiausi* (i,ibb\ is so etliiienl and 
I a])able there is danger of gi\ mu her 
moil responsibility than slii should 
be askid to take We must n mem 
bi'i slit Is still a I'ttli girl and should 
have all the fun th.it gois with lin¬ 
age 

\oii -t.iitid piano l«-son- ag.im 
with Ml— Rai/ille, and \ou lo\ed 
pi.iiti-mg You wen diosena-thi 
ai I omfiaiiist foi tin Middle *^11101)] 
orihesti.i at the speiial musu I'vn- 
mg HI I .oi\ Dm mbet ^ 0111 oiildn't 
■»ei i)\*'i till piano to watih the 
'Tihistia sii Ml— H.ir/il'i h.id to 
ili'eit \on inmi ihi -idi 

Sim i.ibli .ls\on\\ili \'\ Tl.ltllli , 
\oii -I emed to Wiint to be aioiii 
miiih inon than ii-iial dining 
Novembei I wonili led .dKiiit tlii- 
Yoii spi tit main m.in\ hour- < iii It d 
up in the ri)s\ led t haii m tne h\ mg 
room, reading \oii were .dwa3s 
looking up something in thi Hook 
0/ and m.ikmg notes 

Your di sk was full of si taps of papei 
siiihbled with odd bits of bio 
giaplur.il data 01 poems or quota¬ 
tion- Surli .1 misi ell.iiiv of infoima- 
tion you gathered You explained 
to me oriie how rancor is treated 
with nidiiim, and \ou and Dadrly 
had ihscu-sions about elerfronns 
and the structure of the atom 
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Decfmber was damp and chilly 
Yourompldiiu'd w vwaI t mcs alKiiil 
1 icing cold IP your old coat 1 didn’t 
pay niurli attention 1 thought \ ou 
just wanted a storm (oat likt most 
of the other gills in your i lass 

Lots of children had lolds, but 
you and T)eirdii n< v(‘i misled a cia\ 
of v liool 1 reiiK nilu i Viiginia '>a\ 
ing to nn eaiU ni Th'i«mlR*i, "How 
do von I vei ke«*p youi < inldreii s»» 
healtliv ' rh<> never Imm even a 
(old • ” 

One wiek-#‘iid -lioitK bef«»re 
Cliiistmas \on beiame ill Not ter- 
riblv ill. but von vomited once and 
had a tummy a(h> You had no 
temperature, but >oii stayed in bed 
for the week-end OnMon<la\ moin- 
_ ing you innoumed that you wire 
In ttei and ofl \ou went to s« bool 

Kut 1 had an uiii as\ feeling about 
It. so at noon I dei ided to look in at 
SI hool Your class w .is h.iv mg g\ m 
You had bivn (*\< u-^cd and were sit - 
ting in the little ofiiii oft the gym 
iloing homi w'otk Hut \ our e\( s told 
me how \oii felt, and \oii didn't 
proi st wlun I suggested that voii 
come home with me \Ve w ent .h >w n 
stalls together and got your things 
from the loiker So unknowinglv 
with no faiewells, you left \out 
lieloved W alton for the List time 

It was most piobablv a vinis, tin 
doctor said Orders w ere to keep v ou 
in bed and give you an .ispiiin evei\ 
three hours On the evening of the 
third day you woke .it ten o’doik 
with a Iwd tummy ache Yo.i said it 
also hurt to breathe The pains got 


worse, and y(»u licgan to cry This 
w'as most unusual for you, and 1 
quickly phoned the doctor He sug¬ 
gested a codeine tablet After ,in 
houi or so the p<uns did go away 

We weie certain you’d be quite 
well b\ ('hristmas, but 1 kept you in 
Iwd You wanted to go uj) to thr 
C.ir-.ons flat to sei Nina’s Chiist- 
mas tree \ou '■aid \on’cl never sei 
it if you didn’t see it before Chnst- 
mas \»id 1 s,.id “How sillv. \ou 
I an Ml it aftii ('hrMmas “ And 
\ou n« v'ci S.I.V il 

Thi dixtoi r.iiiK oiue Hut \ou 
\\( T( veiv aininattd wiiile iu vn.io m 
the room ae.ii he -.aid v.»u w*’Ti fUnng 
Vllll 

I hen one aftunoon the pains 
fu gan again and get steadily woisi 
You (ouldn t lit still, aiid began to 
throw Vourself about the room, sob¬ 
bing and groaning, while I stood by 
belples-,lv 

Suddinlv you turru.l to me “No 
one ii» the work! wdl In .ibli to i iin 
me of tins, ’ von said, ‘ arul 1 sh.dl 
dll of this p.iiii 

“Wh.it sillv talk, 1 answeied 
impatienliv And tin n, .is the pains 
gradu.illv subsided we igreidthat 
piopli do not dll' of pain 

Dell die and Daddv got out 
C hiisiin.istree. but you weren't able 
to help with tilt Inmniing Tin le- 
cuiiiiit tumnn’ .uhes seemed so 
odd It began to look as though \oii 
woukln’t be up for Chnstmas .ifler 
all You hated missing the pageant 
.it sdiool on the Sunday liofote 
Chiistm.'is The year before you had 
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been in it—one of the angels. 

For Christmas Eve there were just 
the four of us with Granny. We had 
an early supper, and then we 
gathered round the tree We had 
arranged a cosy place for you on the 
sofa, all bundled up in an eider¬ 
down 

All those presents' There weie 
beautiful new desks from Granny 
tied with red nbbons You and 
Deirdrc were both tenibly surprised 
to see the dolls—^yours with the little 
black velvet lieret and pink pina¬ 
fore, and Dcirdre's an Alice-in- 
Wondeiland doll with long white 
silk stockings You had both decided 
before Christmas that you were too 
grown-up for dolls But 1 couldn’t 
bcheve that And there were white 
organdie party dresses, yours with 
a pale-blue slip and long blue sash 
You never wore it—except when it 
was too late 

There were too many presents, we 
all agreed But I remember you say¬ 
ing that “it was certainly the best 
Chnstmas Eve we ever had “ 

On Christmas morning you and 
Deirdre both got up early to see 
what treasures were in your stock¬ 
ings You were feeling better, and I 
let you stay up a little while to 
examine and re-examine all the new 
things 

It was then, in that early morning 
light on Chnstmas Day, that I 
noticed 3^00 looked strangely yellow 
Yoif were standing by the wmdow 1 
couldn t be sure, so I called Daddy 


He said it wasn’t my imagmation. 
We put you back m bed, and 
deaded we ought to call in 
another doctor. 

So we got in touch with Dave, an 
old fnend on the staff at General 
Hospital We explained the situa¬ 
tion and asked for the name of a 
good paediatncian He said at once 
that we ought to have Dr L3mde to 
sec 3^u 

The turkey was in the oven, and 
heaven knows what plans Dr 
Lynde had for Chnstmas Day But 
by early afternoon he came You 
were in good spirits, and put on 
quite a performance Dr Lynde wa« 
awfully nice, warm and fnendly, 
and careful in his examination I 
told him about 3n)ur severe tummy 
aches, and he didn't seem surprised 

After the examination he ex¬ 
plained to Daddy and me that you 
were definitely jaundiced, v/hidi is 
a symptom and not a disease He 
said it was most probably a case of 
infectious hepatitis, an mfection of 
the liver He said that infectious 
hepatitis, though not very senous, 
often took a long time to clear up 
He said that you should stay in bed, 
of course, and that you should have 
as little fat in your diet as possible 

Dr Lynde phoned our paediatn¬ 
cian and gave him his diagnosis 
Then I talked to the paediatncian, 
and he said it was probably 
catarrhal jaundice—^in any case, 
nothing to worry about. He asked 
me to keep in touch by phone But 
he didn’t come to see you 



Give Your Memory 
a Holiday 


wiUi the 

Seamaster 

Calendar 
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The new sclf-winding Seamastei Cal¬ 
endar watch IS the most faithful serv¬ 
ant i^f time ever devised by watch- 
makingscienoe tellingtheexact time 
and day of the month accurately, 
automatically You can discard your 
wall calendar, you can forget old- 


la&hioned stem winding The Seamas- 
tcr Calendar winds itself with every 
flick of your wrist Automatically, too, 
the date mechanism changes every 
24 houts It's simple, sturdy, fool¬ 
proof Just set It and forget it until 
you want to know the time or the date 
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Your condition staj’ed ]usl about 
the same You still vomited once a 
day, and everj^ < miplc of dajrs you 
would #»et a tummy ache You hated 
the fat-free diet It would have been 
fine for Deirdie Ivcausi' she hates 
buttei and fhoiolate, for instance, 
but you had delightt'd in hot but¬ 
tered toast and baton, and filed 
chicken and chocolate take and 
pies Theie were so iiianv lhinf»s \ on 
liked that you louldn't eit 

You sew'ed dolls' clothes in bid, 
and sometimes we pla\ed gaiiT's 
But mostly ^ou nad foi hour-^ at a 
time You didn’t seem to ha\e mm h 
pep. but voii wiitn't unhappy 
Still, I grew moil uneasy You 
had lieen ill for almost three weeks 
now, and your (ondition seemed 
exactly the saint So one moinni^ I 
phoned Dr IaikIc He said ht 
would tome in that afternoon and 
take a lotik at you 

You and I wi rt alom About tw*) 
o’elotk \ou bei^an to havt a tiimnn 
ache It pot steadilv wtuse 1 na\t 
you some codeine, but it didn’t si em 
to help at all Yoiiweit wnthmparid 
whimpenru' with pain FrantiialU, 
I phoned the dot toi, to bi told that 
he was on bis wa\ As I put the 
rttemr down the bu//er lani'. f 
ran to the door and prat tic alh 
dra^'ped the iloc tof down the hall to 
your loom All he ton’ 1 deteirnme 
was that your livir was a little 
sw'ollen Quite suddenly, then, the 
pains lx‘pan tc subside 
iBack in the h\in):' room, he told 
me tbit you seemed dc'ranpid, and 


said this sometimes happens in liver 
ihsortleis 1 assuied him that you 
w'eren t simulating pain He agieed, 
but felt that youi Ixihavioiir was 
very pu//ling—puiSisling enough to 
w'arrant sending you to hospital 
\\ e w'ent back to your loom, and 
>ou agreed with us that it stemt'd a 
gtiod idea Peopli* get bittii moii 
tiuifkly in hospitals, and you wett 
anxious to get l)ack to sihoctJ 

So it was dt-t ided that you should 
be adinitti'd that very afternoon to 
the childien's wing of thi (leneial 
Hospital, one ot the bt'st nit'dital 
lentits m the world and incidint- 
alK, till pkiiewhin you wen bom 

\\ HUF M)i got diessed in your new 
l>rown jinnpti with the little biown- 
and-wlrle t hec keel bloiisi, I wroti a 
note foi Daddy and Deirdie and left 
it on the kite hen table Them we 
pac ki d \ our bag At the 1 ist riiiuute 
I had to run upstairs and boittiw the 
c.ib fare from Virginia 

Mow that the tummy .uhe had 
gout. you didii t leel too bacl It 
was (juite ixcitmg, realh, and you 
almost set rued to weltome this 
oppoituiiitx fora new ixptri ute 
l)r 1 \nde hatl got \ou a room 
which would iXTUiit visiting ivei\ 
day It was a small room wuh pist 
one bed You got undri ssed and into 
the funny hospit.il pyjamas The 
nurse weighed \oii and toc'k youi 
temperature, which was normal A 
technician, w'ho looked like a little 
girl herself, came in and pricked 
your finger to take a blood eoiint 
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You didn't seem to mind it. You 
were m very good spints Daddy 
brought the small white radio and 
hxed it up with an extension cord, 
and we brought some books, of 
course You complained about the 
food, but 1 didn’t take that too 
seriously 

On Sunday night at home a funny 
thing happened Lynn phoned to 
ask about you, and then she said 
abruptly that her husband, who is 
a heart specialist, wanted tq talk to 
me He got on the phone, and I 
thought he seemed a little emotional 
He asked a few' questions about you, 
and then he said, "I think your 
daughter is very ill, and I want you 
to let me call the best paediatrician 
nr Amenca into consultation He can 
sec her tomoirow You mustn't 
delay " 

We thought he was an alarmist 
He was quite right alxiiit the senous- 
ness of your condition, but we know 
now that it wouldn't have made any 
difference even if we had taken his 
advice 

We knew that some tests wen- 
going to be made on Monday, but 
we didn't dream there would be so 
many \^’hen 1 arrived at the hos¬ 
pital on Monday afternoon you were 
full of indignation First, they had 
postponed your breakfast and then, 
after promising, had fergotten it 
altogether This, on top of all the 
needles' They had taken blood from 
your arm twice, pneked your finger 
again, and had given you an injec¬ 
tion A* the end of the first week we 


tried to rememlier all the times a 
needle had pierced you somewhere 
I remember we got up to 17 that first 
week, before we lost count 

WiiEN I AKRiVED on Tuesday after¬ 
noon, It had been decided quite 
definitely that you had infectious 
hepatitis The doctor had piomised 
you would be in the hospital only a 
week or so Now he kepi extending 
the time He was waiting for some 
sign that the hepatitis was beginning 
to clear up But your bilirubin count 
(the measure of bile pigment in the 
blood) kept going up instead of 
down 

And you had practically stopped 
eating The nursi said that you often 
cned when she brought your meals 
and occasionally even vomited 
Then I found out about the food 

To begin with, you were on a 
bland, fat-free diet—^mashed or 
strained vegetables, meat without 
seasoning, etc The helpings were 
large, unattractively served, usually 
cold, and always tasteless For in¬ 
stance, you had cold boiled carrots 
for supper three nights in a row 
When von took the lids off the dishes 
your eyes would fill with tears 

We solved that problem With the 
doctor’s tacit approval we worked 
out a way of bunging food into the 
hospital Daddy and I bought a 
large insulated container and a set 
of oven-proof dishes to fit inside. All 
this fitted into a square cardboard 
box which I earned to the hospital 
every day 
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It was fun prepanng things that 
you really liked to eat—scalloped 
potatnc's, meat loaf, grilled steak 
and onions, beef stew w'ltli toma¬ 
toes You actually began to gam a 
little weight, even up to the week iif 
youi iperation 

You were still vei\ vell»>w, but 
that wasn’t at all uiiattiai tive W ith 
your wide-apait e\es, it made \ou 
look like a little japaiiese giil with 
blonde hair Evei\ morning the 
do('t(»r told \ou to hiok tow aids the 
window', and in the linght monung 
light he would tr\ to assi>;s the 
amount of bile in tiu blood And 
eveiy Monda\ the* tnhiubin ((mnt 
w'as taken b\ blood tist 

Dr Khon, tht hvei spec lahst, and 
Dr I yndc wiie lieginniiig to a 
little pu/zled because tht bihiubiii 
count wasn’t subsiding thii da\ Dr 
Lynde told me the\ had dttided to 
lirmg ^our case before tht wceklj 
staff (onftience win re inti-n'^ting 
and puzzling «asos v t n pn -rented 
Afterwards ym told me abnut tliN 
You w’t re wher led into a t onfcreiu •• 
room, and Dr Hddt sumininz'd 
your case He held 3 our li.tnd, 3011 
said, and the3' asked 3011 man\ 
questions I heard later that \ou 
wore Very poised and ga\e \et3 
grow'ii-up answers 

After the conference man 3 * doc¬ 
tors came up to see you a id read 
your < hart You didn’t sec m to mind 
all the attention Hut Daddv and I 
began #0 realize that the dortois had 
many different opinions about what 
was wrong with \ou 


One afternooon we were sitting 
quic'tlv when 3011 said, suddenl 3 '. 
‘Oh, Mumni 3 ,1 feel s«) funny I fec*l 
so strange " 

“It’s piobabh just anotbci 
tillnm3'at he coming,’’ I s,ud ‘ I’ll 
lift \ou out of b( (1 and pt tii ips it'll 
go aw.i\ And 1 did litt \oij out ot 
l>i‘d aiid'on 4 o 1113 lap \(ii( duln t 
■»eem to be having any p.uns, Inil 
\oii looktd \er3 sliarigeU at im 
' 1 feel the sam»* Iml \ei\ diffti- 
mt. ’ 30M ...iid 

I didn’t know what tos,i\ "\\i 11, 
I’m siiK it it’s a hull pam it will go 
awd\ in a few minutes 

AikI thill \ou turned to me and 
•»aid vt r\ eniplialK all\, ‘ Yr»u don’t 
nnd( rstaiid i-n t ph\siia1 Its 
ver\ important I won.lei what d 
me.ins ’ 

1 flit veT\ stupid and (|nit( at 1 
lo-is Piilnp'- (loil lias ]n‘,t ‘Mvhi 
\ on some e\lia cnetg\. 1 sug 
gisted l.imeh Whin n,idd\ i.inie 
from wink a h w minutes later, \oii 
told him happiK that \ou had jiist 
had a woiidiitiil expeiiciui (lod 
had given \on some f'lkigv 
Dui’ug \oiii fourth weik in the 
luKpital Dr T^tidi ixgaii to t.dk 
ahoii^ in e\plorator3' opeiatioii 
Some of the staff dortois thought it 
should Im‘ done right awav Hut if 
vou did have infectious hep.ititis, 
the operatic n m«ght be a little d in- 
geiou«; Hc'sidcs, m liver disordeis 
anaesthetics arc sometimes not 
tolerated so well Rut the dcci..ion 
was up to Di L3’nde Dining that 
fourth week he told us that there w.i.» 
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the possibility of a small tumour 
The X-rays showed a dark shadowy 
indentation in part of the stomach 

Dr. Lynde ordered the operation 
for Saturday morning. You were 
upset and began to cry when we told 
you I had to lemind you that I 
expected you to be very brave—^]ust 
as, later on, 3 ^ had to remind me 

Then, m your reasonable way, 
you agreed with us that it would be 
better to find the cause of your 
liver's misbehaviour and get it over 
with. 

On Wednesday afternoon you had 
a blood transfusion m preparation 
for the operation You didn’t like 
the idea very much, although 3 'ou 
said the blood did look quite beauti¬ 
ful, like a jar of cranberry juice The 
name of the donor was on the jar, 
Andy Marks, which sort of made 
you Mrs Andy Marks, the nurse 
joked In the middle of the transfu¬ 
sion you suddenly gut chills I lang 
for the nurse, and that was the end 
of that transfusion She pulled out 
the needle, and we bundled you with 
hot blankets and gave vou some hot 
tea Andy Marks’s blood just wasn’t 
quite right for you 

By h'nday you were quite recon¬ 
ciled to the operation Daddy and 1 
both stayed with you that evening 
until 8 30 You were to go to the 
operating theatre first th ng m the 
morning, and we wouldn’t see you 
until it was over —against the rules 
We kissed you good night, and T 
listened to your praj^rs while 
Daddy«'aited in the hall I gave you 


Jmumy 

a last kiss, turned out the lig^t, and 
had reached the door when you 
stopped me 

’’You know. Mummy, I can bear 
an}dhmg,'* you said 

”Uh-huh,” I mumbled at the 
door. 

’’Except perhaps torture, but 
there isn’t anjdhmg like that any 
more,” you said ’’You know, 
Mummy, even if a person were 
dying of cancer, he could bear it He 
would just go to heaven afterwards, 
anyway ” 

I couldn’t think of anything to 
say 1 just shut the door softly and 
stepped into the hall Daddy wa£> 
waiting there, and I repeated your 
words to him We drove home, 
preoccupied 

Nfxt mokning we were back at the 
hospital at nine Daddy and I sat in 
the large waiting room near the 
doctors’ private offices for a while 
Mothers were coming in with bahies 
and httle children for examination 
Then, I don’t remember why, we 
moved into one of the little waiting 
rooms near the mam lifts 

It was there that Dr Lynde found 
us about ten o’clock He came in, 
pale and shaken, smoking a 
cigarette 

’ ’It’s worse than our worst fears, * ’ 
he said ”Wc found a tumour that 
has grown out from the spine—^in¬ 
vading everything We’re almost 
certain that it’s malignant But, of 
course, wt’ll have to wait for a 
detailed examination of the tissue 
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There's nothing v>v can do We 
couldn’t begin to remove it Helicvc 
me," he added lamely, "I feel 
almost as badly as you ’ ’ 

I don’t remember wliat happened 
ne\t A thousand yvaiPt went by 
“But surely it can be tKatcd,” 
wt begged ‘ Radium, ntw drugs, 
surely—’' 

The kind din tor did not hold <iul 
the provubial shred of hope 

“If it's the kind of tuniouT wt 
suspect, it does not respond at ill to 
radiotherapy There aie no drugs 
that beiiciit this kind of lancer ” 
Our first leadion was strange 
“Ttieii why leiildn’l she <Iie now. 
during the (•[XTatioii'' She was sf» 
happy last night, •-n hailiss She 
would never know • ” 

What wrong thinking dial was on 
oui part, darling! \\ hat I dis< ovined 
later is that life, eveiy mii it»' of iS 
is luM'itifiil and prei ions .uid e\( it- 
ing always, no matter what tin u‘n- 
dition of the l>od\ \oii tangl't me 
that along with so many othei thiogs 
m the wetk*- that followofl the 
mosi luminous weeks of my lif«' 
Then we had to phone (irann\ 
We told her that the operation had 
gone will A few iikeis were re 
moved from your stomadi Yon 
would lie quite all right 

We went up to the ninth llooi 
Almost at once ynn were whoeded 
into your room, still under the an- 
aesthetw The surgeon. Or Feirom 
came to ns in the httle ninth-llooT 
w'aitmg room, shaking his head “I 
did what I Lould I'ye never si*en 


anything like it- fantastic l“ 

Our old friend Dave came in He 
had been at the oix'ialion, too, with 
many others Suddenly, as a matter 
of fa( t, every'oiie had turned to him 
It w'ds a (anr»T, and he was one of 
the (hief radiologists at the Ivispital 

“I niaile them put in silwi dips 
to mark oft Pu' largest area, just in 
case. ' In -aid “Hu* we're pie'tU 
(iitain this IS a kind of tiiniour 
vdiidi docMi t nsponrl to ladio- 
logiial treatnuiil It lias invaeled 
sueh a largi ..na that it must iia\e 
been growing foi mmilhs and 
months \\ekMt)w of nothingw( tail 
do \\t lion ill now how 1ong(iibh\ 

' in live It in.iv li> • matt* r of 
weeks or inonlhs Wt ju-t don’t 
know 

A f(w mimiti''» htii wi tiptoid 
into \oiir room ^ tu were' in in 
owge'ii tent, Md! inii on ,• mus King 
pale and still, mac et to all hut 
angi K 

That w.iseiit of Mu niosi dittieult 
moiiu nts of all foi DaehU and nu* - 
to see \ou lying there, unknowing, 
tiMiig so tiard to hie*athe How 
eould we help \ou ih*w, ev epl to 
eracllt \ou with l*»\e knowing that 
lU'ver agon rmiUl we !«’ quite 
honest wMli \«)n Perhaps h.ve 
would pi ivv a greater truth than 
hoTU'StN 

Abfiiil noon you op»*iicd y’oiii 
e\es, and 1 got »ny he-ad into the 
o\\ger' tent to kiss you l)add\ and 
I spent the rest <if tin* day tiiking 
turns holding youi hand 1 begged 
to be allowed to sU’e*p in yeiur room 
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that night But it was impossible 
The room was too small They had 
no he'd They liad so many reasons 
NcKt morning, when we got back 
to the hospital, you were out of the 
oxygen tent You w'cie still very 
dopey, but you did ask aboul the 
operation ‘ ‘ Ever\ thing w cut w ell." 
I told you ' ‘ They found nothing at 
all It really is only infectious hepa¬ 
titis, but it IS going to take you a 
long time lo get tompletely well ” 
'‘V\ell, that's good,” you niur- 
mumd. shutting yemr eyes 

We TfxiK the special nurses ott on 
Tuesday I hat was a relief, tcH» 
Tliey inay» ha\e been elli''ienl, but 
thov w ere liy no means t lieei ful Tin* 
youngllocu nurses, mcontrast, weie 
almost always cheerful and gay. and 
warm and loving too 

Your operation hail bf en a great 
shot k to the hospital peivonnel Dr 
Heldt. tlu young houseman you 
liked so much, was transferred and 
I didn’t see him for seyeral days 
When T did nin into him, he ad- 
niiitid, with embarrassment, that 
he had lieen avoiding me 

‘' I was at the operation," he said 
■' It w as unbelievable 1 ’ ve grow n so 
fond of (labby I don’t know how to 
behave with her Shi’s so terribly 
bright—I think she know's more 
than all of us I know 1 shouldn’t 
feel this w'ay It’s one of mv prob¬ 
lems as a doiclor—1 get too involved 
with niv patients ’ 

And he never did come to see vou 

■ 

again You asked for him many 


times, and 1 made up stones He 
would send you messages, and 
whenever 1 met him in the hall or 
lifts he would promise to tome But 
he didn’t 

When 1 amved at the hospital on 
Tuesday, you had been moved. The 
nuises decicUd you should have a 
more cheeiful room, so they moved 
you into a room off the mam com- 
dur. nearer their desk It had two 
large window's fating east All your 
plants and toy’s had Intm arranged, 
and It did look more theerful 

Things were (]inte gay that week 
You seemed t(» rcioyer from the 
opeiation so quit kly--because you 

were basuallv so healthy, the dot- 

» * 

tors -0.11(1 Dr Lynde had said that 
perhaps you would be able lo go 
home for vtuii hiithday on the 
twelfth In a few day-o you were in 
a whetl I hair and could vi^-it )ill 
next door w ho hati had her appt'iidi v 
out 

There were ne-tream parties at 
night anti rnuih \i'>iting to and fro 
1 lemeinlier one night in parlitular 
when you told Jill all about the 
hainsteis you had at school and how' 
one of them had died ot a tumour 
Vt>u desnilx-'d thi‘' in cheerful 
detail, and fill’s nurse, who had 
heard about your operation, seemed 
ama/ed that you knew aliout 
tumours You knew almut lots of 
things 

Meanw'hile, the examinations 
showed definitely that your tumour 
was malignant, and completely un- 
treatdble Even though the doctors 
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said it wab hopeless, Daddy and I 
\iere determined to try something 
Kut what ’ 

I made an appointment with a 
cancer spetiahst 1 had met in Tiuro 
one siunmer He gavi* me what 
turned out to lx? vei> good ad\ice 
He said hiinlj that \oii were in the 
best possible hospital, with the Ik'sI 
possible doilois To tiavel lound 
the country, oi the world ti ving to 
find help wouhl be fiiiil< ixliaiist- 
ing, laTve rac king and iinf.iii Iw- 
sides Ix'ing fabnloiislv l•\pensl\e 

It was h.iid loi iis to giw up tin 
idea that siiinewhere, somthow. 
someone t mild df> s miv thirg F»ut 
w*' did stop seanhing ir that wa\ 
Instead w» ^iih-tituUd iaith and 
tx'gan t(» bv\ from d.i\ to day 
knowing th.it ta li fla\ i^iuht bi the 
kislfoi \i>ii Iheiefoie < ai'h ila\ w.is 
a spi (i il Ha\, full (d ^lenitn aiu e, to 
be eiijoved '^•mpletely \ on had 
alw'a\'> iietii good at living in the 
nioinent anyway b« .ni; twin t*- 
tdixe as in«)-t peopU 

Dr I \nd< said that yon loiild 
dehrnteK go iioiiii on Mi nda\. just 
ten da vs jfter voiir optrdion, -.o 
that \oii w mid be at nomi* for voiu 
tenth birthdav on Ifbtiiaiv 12 I 
didn't till yon, but 1 wa^fonitintd 
about how I would inanage.it home, 
espec lallv if tlif b,i<l pains wen- to 
Lome ba< k \ii(l that a'lmedlobe 
somrtliing we hid to expect So 1 
learnt to give in]e« tion*. injsell Miss 
Atkins, the head muse, g.ivi* me a 
synnge and an int»'arniisi'ular 
needle and 1 piaitised at home on 


an orange Finally, Monday arrived 
Before going to get you, D^ddy and 
I went to the surgieal-supply store 
and bought some stainless-stcel 
basins, a little iK'dpan, a covered 
dish for the synnges, tongs, sterile 
cotton pads At the (hemists w'c had 
the pre-.rriplion made up for Pethi- 
dmt and needles and syringes 

Meanw’hilo. at the hospital the 
doctoi had lemoved your stiUlus 
and given tluni to you on a glass 
slide So many of them We took a 
b»g li('\ m to you, a pie-biithday 
pieseiil tin* long-promised blue 
stoiin I oat I plaitecl your hair into 
two pigtads, tied witii red iibhons 
Von woie Vvuii blown jumper w'ltli 
the biown-and-white < becked 
hlousi* 

At last wi w< le on out wmv home 
Hut tli.it short flip to ft7th Stieit and 
tin. tew sti ps going into tin bloi k ot 
flats wen i \h.iustmg for you "Vou 
foiild barely greet (iiarin> and 
Utinlie aiul ('ind\, who baiki'd 
.iiid romped all over you \\ ith no 
promptiiig, you went imimdiately 
to your room and to bed, and a few 
mmiiti s later to sleep 

'Ihe next day, February 12. was 
your birth<lav We had our tiadi- 
tioiial earlV-morning (elebration all 
togfther on our big bid The pre¬ 
sents had Ins ii .inanged on the little 
round while table the night l»efore - 
the while, funy kitten, the S< rabble 
garni, the pottery kil and, best of 
all, the little musical lx>x from 
Daddy Hy lifting the roof of the 
little Swiss chalet, one lould listen 
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again and again to ‘The Bride of 
Appcnzell ’* 

Later on in the hospital, aftei 
licing unconscious fen seveial days, 
you suddenly said \oii didn't have a 
birthila> paity 1 evpiamed that yon 
had had your birthday part,v at 
home, but you couldn’t lernemhcr 
it at all It t\as only ^\hcn I told \ou 
that the musical bo\ was one of your 
birthday present'^ and lifted th** little 
HKif that \e»u Ivgan to remeinbei 
Tlic little tinkling tune of ‘The 
Bride of Appi'n/ell” seemed to 
uakt'n -.onie deepK buried memories 
and made von feel good 

The week went qiinkh \(»n wen 
eating well and -.lupmg a lot We 
talked aliont going back to sdiool 
We niadi an appointim nt with \oui 
teacher to (onie and gi\i \(iii miiiu 
special (oathing t<i 'atih up But 
when the da\ (ante \ou <hdn't let I 
up l»> It 

Dadd\ and I lentid a lilin pio- 
jeetoT foi st'viral inonth'^ and thtn 
we tritd Ui lirid suitable films 
Although \i)n had ne\t r rated iniit h 
fni films, \iiu Mt in« d to t njov them 
now And it wa^* a good wav for 
you to entertain other thildrtn 
Although vou wanted so imuh to 
see umi ->(hf»fil friends, jou dulr’t 
havi* the -tn ngth to pla\ v\ith them 
But duiiiig a him \oii voidd have 
the felling \ou wen taking part in 
fun witli the other girls, and they 
didn’t have mm h opportunity to set 
how yellow you were or how ({uirkU 
you tiF’tl 


fanuaty 

I remember one afterncxm when 
Pamela W'as leaving At the door you 
suddenly threw your arms around 
her "I love you, Pam,” you said, 
w'lth such intensity and fervtiui 
Daddy and I knew* then that we 
weren’t eKaggeratmg your need to 
St e } our friends 

Although j’ou slept a lot, you still 
enjoved leading, and you were 
anxious to use tlu new potteiv kit 
vou got toi \niir buthda\ Tlie \ lav 
was the kind that tan be baked at 
home in the oven W'e iinagnud a 
wholi set of di'ohc*', but In can b\ 
inonlthng tv\o little bowl- It wa^ 
int ssy work ti»do in betl, but -o sail' 
fvnig -oint how Hu bowL tumid 
ontniitly ^on (host asotttiiitUi 
yelk'w ft»i tin iinicU of yoin- .iiul .1 
pale turtpioi-i for the oiit-idt It s a 
lovely luml I hive it iuu on the 
ilesk 

Ten tiavs afii-r you left tin hos 
pital you vv*>n ti' letiiin Im .in 
tAdiniiirition We all (htadetl tlu* 
v'lsit Yon wen exhausted when we 
finally got home It wa*. that even¬ 
ing. Thursridv, that \oii got vour 
first leallv bad pain Yon had been 
having pams of 'tonn* kind oveiv 
dav but iisuallv thi v would go iw i\ 
(]UKklv 01 be I asitl bv > odeine '1 Ins 
wa- (hfhrent 

Hv eight o'l lot k the pain- were so 
seven at the Iwse of vonr «^pnie and 
the hatks of your It gs that I dfi ult d 
to nsi' the Pellndine I had bad the 
"Vnnge and tlu* tweezers and the 
needles sterih/ed and ready on a 
little tray tvci sinie we left the 
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hospital You were wonderful To¬ 
gether we chose a pla^e on your 
thigh, and somehow I did it quickl\ 

The next day, I'liday, you woke 
at nine and ate a good broiiklast 
You eiijoyeri breakfasts so inueli 1 
think you really enjoyed all meals 
at home You went batk to sleep, 
and 1 prayed that the bad pains 
wouldn't come again 

During the afternoon you < oin- 
plained of feeling stiff everywhere 
But it w'asn t until eight that even¬ 
ing tlut you got a really bad pain, 
and this tinu in \our t(>ngue Win 
the strange paiii'’ 1 gave you (o- 
deine, but by nine o’dink the pain 
was even more severe, and now in¬ 
cluded the side of your faie as well, 
so I gave you anothei injei tion Half 
an hoiii later \’ou wiTe still m great 
pain, so I phoned Dr L\nde, who 
said 1 should give \ou another half- 
dost* of Pethidine At midnight, 
with 60 niilhgiains of phenobaibi- 
tone you got otl to sli »*p 

On Satin day you slept until noon 
After bieakfast we tinished gla/ing 
the iHiwk No rciilly bad pains (ami 
that day until midnight, when you 
woke from vour sUep because the 
haiks of your kgs and the base of 
your spine were hurting so l)i 
Lynde wanted me to try' again i.is- 
ing your pain with Pethidine. Init 
without uu leasing the dosagt Ihis 
time It worked 

Dr Lynde explained that we must 
increase the dosag’ of dings very 
raretully 1 he tiveness of di ugs 

wears off, so that gradually the body 


demands me leased dosages to do the 
same work We were w'arned that 
wed probably' have to i hangc drugs 
from lime l»> time But always we 
had to have something m rescrv'c to 
hantllo the pain 

On Sunday' v<iu woke about ten 
o (lor k fi eling good ' I’d like to go 
visiting,” you said ‘I’d love to go 
up to the C arsons .ind si*e Nina ” 

It was a big <Ldventiire I did your 
hair, tkd riboons in your pigtails, 
and you wort tla yellow rlressing 
gown \\** went up in the lift Nina 
was so pleased to ste you It was 
the hist turn you had Imimi upstairs 
siiKt hi for( ( hristnias I s,it dnwn 
in tilt dining loom with Ben and 
Virginia foi a <up of tt»Hee Nina 
was show mg y on stime «lolls she had 
made 

Suddenly. I missed your voice 
Nina saul you had gom to thi bath- 
rocun I toiipd you tiuu in agony 1 
don't know wh^t I sau’ to Viiginia 
and Ben. but soimhow 1 gtit you 
downstaiis quu klv and into U'd 
The whole btaiiliful visit had only' 
lasted about live mmuh s 

Yor WFvr tui- to sleep anti slept 
most of the day, waking only biietly 
now anti then, oik t to eat an oiange 
You di'in't have luiuh oi siippi'i 
until t* n .It night With phenobarbi- 
tone V'ou went to slt'ep again, and 
tiunng the night codeine ttnik tare 
of a little tummy at he By foui 
o'tlotk next day the bad pains had 
ailived This limt. Pethidinu didn't 
help 
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When I>r 1-ynde amvt*d, he said 
the effectiveness of the Pethidine 
hud ohviouslv worn off and we 

m 

would have to change drugs—to 
luoiphine He told Daddy and me 
that he felt you weie probably com¬ 
pletely ol)stimted aiul should be m 
the hospital 1 hated to take you 
back then' Rut aftei 12 hours of 
trying so despeiately to help you, 
and failing so misi'rably, I felt he 
was right Fbil I said 1 must go with 
you, and tie agn'ed to that 

Then we had t<i tell \mu I ex¬ 
plained that 1 would shop in a iK'd 
light m\t to you, and take (are of 
you mysilf Yon linally agreed that 
you might be more (omfoitabk in 
the hospital You wtie in too niiiih 
pain to i an 

Yon K'ally wiie much moK rom- 
fortable in the hospital Yon were 
propiH'd lip m bed, and whinthi 
bad painsiami you (onid have mor 
phnu i was tite oi the anxiety of 
not being able t(» iiaih a doitoi 
quiikly inoiigh in an einergiiKy 
Ifisidis, now we (ould Ik. togithei 
all the time 

Then* was a smgli Ivd in yoiii 
loom for me At night 1 pushed it 
o\er luxt to yours and I could 
riaih your hand and hold it as we 
both went to sleep 

\V llfcN THE young house iiiaii (anii' in 
to ('xainine you, y'on gave him a 
St athing look "Every dot tor in this 
hospital knows what’s wTong with 
me," y'f*u said "Why do you want 
to cxcmiiic me*'” 


He wab a new houbeman who 
had never met you before, and he 
was quite unprepared for ymur fear¬ 
less candour But he was pleasant 
and friendly, and won youi co 
opeiation by explaining the routine 
naturi' of liis examination 

Later he talkinl to Dr Lynde in 
the hall "I'd like to try to lathe- 
ten/e (tabby," he suggested 
"You (an tiy,” Di Lynde said, 

‘ but I don’t think it will succtx'd ” 
To everyoiie’b surprise, the young 
doctor was able to insert the 
catheter It mad** you feel a lot lH*t- 
ler The next day it was decided to 
leave the latiu'ter tulx* m place, ao 
ttiat there would be a stc ady empty 
iiig of ttie bladdei and no oppoi- 
Inmty' for p»’essuie to build up 
We biought some of your 
favouriti books, and Mary, your 
doll, and the white furry kitten In 
a >^talioiiery shop iic.irby 1 found 
somi' little Japanese papii para- 
(hutes (ly(‘(l in clear beautiful 
(olouis W (' t ut the parac'hute 
strings and spread out thi culIc s 1 
tapi'd them to the walls, and W'c* had 
w'ond('rful c loudburst> of (oloui to 
feast our ey’es on 

W'c derided that evenings, were 
the very iiiiest tunc in thi hospital, 
and we got into tin habit of going to 
slc'ep latc‘ Maicii was a stormy 
month, .ind oftc'ii at night the wind 
and ram la^hixl against our high 
windows, making us fec‘l e'-pt'Cirdly 
(osyr inside 

Daddy would c oiiu and visit us m 
the evenings, and Den die was 
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sometimes allowed to come and sec 
you, too “She kisses so gently/’ 
you said one night after Deirdrc left 

Evening was bath-timc, too We 
would have a long, leisurely bath, 
and w'hcn your skin seemed dry we 
hs d what we called a blue bath, us¬ 
ing a deliciously scented blue Ixidy 
lotion instead of w'ater Sometimes 
a nurse would come m with a babv 
and give him hit ten o'clock bottle 
in our room You loved the babies 
You had never lief ore paid much at¬ 
tention to infants But now you 
seemed to take a new inteutt iti 
them Once a nurse let you hold one 
of the tiny ones 

Before we went to sleep cmrselves, 
wo had to put the flowers to lH*d 
This meant giving them all a last 
sniff. changing the water and put¬ 
ting them m the bathroom for the 
night 1 rememlier one partuular 
bouquet of anemones I think you 
had a separate relationship vMth 
each flower’ Tln*v lasted v) long, 
and eai h night you oliserved what 
changes had taken place during the 
day Anemones die so gracefully 
that the change is hardly peicep- 
tibh They are one of the few 
flowers that look quite beautiful 
even when they are dead 

And then I w'ould listen to ycjur 
prayers Calmly and serenely you 
would sav the Lord's T»rayer with 
wonderful concentration Then you 
would (jod-bless everyone you knew' 
and loved, and from there you 
would go on to fiod-blessing sick 
childr»*p everywhere and the people 


who were trying to help you And 
then you would express the hope 
that you would be strong and well 
First, it was by your bir^day, and 
then by Easter Finally, after 
Easter, you would just say “soon " 

One day you told me, “I'm all 
twisted up inside “ 

“Where’’’ 1 asked 
“I can tell when 1 breathe,” vou 
answered “But it’s nothing." you 
added casually and impatiently, 
changing the subject 
You seemed quite determined not 
to surrender yourself compktelv to 
all the goings-on inside you “After 
all, it’s only the body," we agreed 
The leal (idbby was as well and 
alive as ever Perhaps even more so 
llie pains continued, and you 
.seemed to need some morphine 
every day The doctor was very 
cautious with the morphine You 
wen* to have just what you needed 
and no more So the effect didn’t 
alwa\'s List for the four hours betore 
you could have another injection 
The last hcmi was often very dilh- 
cult But you tried not to tell any¬ 
one of your pain 

You wouldn't mention it to 
Daddy or Granny, and you wouldn't 
ask for a nurse You would wait 
stoically until we were alone, and 
then you’d say, “Oh, Mummy, 1 
need some medicine &o badly ” You 
seemed, somehow, ashamed of the 
pain, and you couldn’t bear to let 
anyone sympathise with ycu 
“I’ll turn into a dope fiend,’’ you 
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said one day **l shouldn't take all 
this moiphme *' And m spite of our 
reassurances you tned to resist it 
Your thighs were black and blue 
and very sore from so many mjei - 
tions Besides the sedabves and pain 
diugs, you also had to have Vitamin 
K injections frequently Thcae were 
also penicillin shots occasionally, 
and twice dunng the two months 
everyone on your floor was exposed 
to measles and you had to have gam¬ 
ma globulin You were getting so 
thin that it became more and more 
difficult to find places for the injec¬ 
tions w'hich wouldn't hurt too much 
We let you decide where you 
w ante d them Your anns quickly bo- 
«amc too thin to use Considering 
them one dav vou said, "Oh, no, 
they’ie too wasted •" Another time, 
refen ing to your body, you said with 
a shnig, "Us just a rotten piece of 
material '* 

One night late. Miss Haelx'ile, 
one of your favourite nurses, came 
in with an injection just before she 
was to go off duty You cawfiilly 
selected the spot But, somehow, as 
the needle w'ent in, il did hurt tei- 
ribly You cned, "Oh, Miss Hae- 
licrle, you hurt me ” 

Miss Haeberle turned quickly 
w'lthout speaking and left the room 
as though she were angry This up¬ 
set you very much 
"I didn't mean to hurt her feel¬ 
ings, Mummy Please go and apolo¬ 
gize for me," you begged 
Latei, the door opened and in 
came Miss Haeberle Her eyes were 


red and tearful She had been in the 
linen room, crying "Oh, Gabby, 
I'm so sorry I didn't mean to hurt 
you I don't like to hurt people when 
I do things for them " 

"But Miss Haeberle, it wasn’t 
your fault,” you cried "I'm sorry 
1 complained " 

Tears were brushed away, and 
everyone felt much better 
Eveiy few days, now, you needed 
a blood transfusion This was a long, 
exhausting procedure It wasn't al- 
wayrs easy for the doctoi to hncl 
veins After w atching this for stwcral 
weeks, 1 couldn’t bear your being so 
patient and brave 
One day, when the doctor was un¬ 
successfully jabbing you again and 
again, I said quite without think¬ 
ing. "Gabby, why don’t you just 
leave your body for a few minutes, 
until the needle is in ’’ 

Dr Gow, God bless her, quickly 
supported me "I alwa\s do that in 
the dentist’s cheir. Gabby." she 
said "1 just iclax my b^y and 
leave for a few' minutes, and it 
doesn't hurt half so much ” 

"But Mummy, I want to stay 
with you,” you said 
"But I’m always with you," 1 ex¬ 
plained, and you seemed to under¬ 
stand 

And it did seem to help you very 
much It w'as a technique you w’ere 
able to use more and more 

There wtere still things you en¬ 
joyed Books, for instance For a 
whde you were able to read them 
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yourself; but later on, when you 
hadn't the strength, I would read to 
you In a little bookshop near the 
hospital, I found a great many 
Louisa May Alcott books Of course 
you knew Little Women and Little 
Men, but now you read Rost tn 
Bloom, Jo's Boys, Under the Lilacs, 
and even a book of Alcott short 
stories, A Garland for Gtrh 

These were gentle Victonan tales, 
but they seemed to please you, and 
I was grateful for them In a short 
story called "Pansies" you read 
about the beautiful and serene 
widow Lucretia vho "died at dawn 
on Easter Sunday after a quiet 
nig^t " 1 was to remember this a 
few' W'ecks later 

Daddy brought the him pr(>]tOor 
to the hospital But you tired 
quickly, watching the Aims, and we 
did it only once inoie Darkly ^.iid 
he would get a him of LittU Mm, 
and you said you’d love to st e it "ci 
one evening we invited seseial oihc i 
children, and we saw the him pio- 
jected on the wall of your khhii 

Such a strange thing happened 
The little boy' who is going to die 
sits m a window, looking out at the 
other children pla 3 ong, thniugh 
most of the film Whenever the rist 
of the boys talk to him they always 
say, "Be a brave little soldier " And 
when he finally does die, Jo sa\s, 
"He was a brave little soldier ’’ 

The morning after w'c saw' the 
film you rercived a handkerchief 
in the post from a fnend of Mum¬ 
my's It had red soldiers marching 


round the border, and m blue let- 
tenng It said, "Be a brave httle sol¬ 
dier " You quickly put it aside 
without any comment 
Suddenly, dunng the third week 
in March, you began vomiting much 
more than usual What an elaborate 
game wc played with each other to 
explain aw'ay the vomiting < Perhaps 
it was because you had drunk your 
milk too fast or loo slow, or too soon 
after the fruit jmcc 
Tliere were many things that the 
doctors couldn't explain Your 
symptoms shifted and changed from 
day to day The doctors could only 
guess at what might be going on 
inside you 

"We don’t know what course the 
disease will take," they' said over 
and over again ()n(‘ day as we stood 
in the comdor Dr Lynde said, 
' flabby’ probablv knows more 
about this than all of us " 

^ IN THE MORNiN(. of Thursday, 
Maich 27, you quite suddenly 
Mciiied to feel much wor^c in every 
wav You beiamc increasingly rest¬ 
less and mcohereni as the day wo*t 
on Bv early evening you had 
slipp(*d into a state of wild dclinum 
Since y'our readmittance to the 
hospital, von had been in a sitting 
position day and night It hurt too 
much to he down, and you moved 
with difficulty But now in your dc¬ 
linum you moved freely, throwing 
yourself about m bed with abandon 
We quickly put sides on your bed 
and padded it with pillows so that 
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you wouldn't hurt yourself You 
kept trying to Llimb over the sides 
Aftei being so weak, you suddenly 
had amazing strength We could 
hardly restrain you 

With your eyes wid( open, 50 U 
flbng yourself about, yelling and 
shouting, as though you were bat¬ 
tling single-handed against a host 
of demon advcisanes we c ould not 
sec Where were your arhes and 
pains and the stiffness now ^ 

Once you motioned for me to go 
away “I don’t need you any more, 
for anything.” you ^aid trium¬ 
phantly 

W'hat was this strange country 
you had entered where you didn't 
need me any more^ 

WTiatever went on during that 
long and violent night, 1 am certain 
you vanquished your c neiiiies Your 
tnuniph w'as unmistakable And 
then, gradually, after almost 12 
hours of struggling. >ou eased into 
quiet unconsciousnc'ss, a well- 
earned res* 

For the first time in four weeks 
you lay peaceful and still now, flat 
on your liack Dr Lyndc told 
Daddy and me that we could expect 
you to slip away at any time We felt 
that we ought to prepare De»rdre, 
so we phoned and asked for her to 
be brought to the hospital 

I met her downstairs a.id took her 
into the waiting room, winch was 
fortunately empty T explained how 
ill 3 mu were, and thin 1 added, 
“The doctors even think Gabby 
might he ” 


With a sudden rush of tears, Deir- 
die fell on the floor and began to sob 
uncontrollably Tt couldn't be 
true, Mummy,” she said over and 
over again “Doctors don't know 
everything > ” I agreed with her that 
doctors don’t know everything, and 
that nothing in life is completely cer¬ 
tain A few minutes later we tiptoed 
into your room But you were far 
off now and didn’t know that 
Deiidrc had come 

She followed me out into the hall 
and said, with a trust that amazed 
me, “But, Mummy, God must have 
a reason ’ 

Tt was late on Sunday night be¬ 
fore you regained lonscioumess, 
and vt'w ''fill too worn out to 
sa\ much But on Monday morning 
you woKe with a smile and said, 
“I'm hungry' What happtmed to me 
anyway'^” 

Uhat had happened to you^ No 
one n*aUy knew Bill now y'oii weie 
feeling letter than yon had foi 
weeks How eagerh 1 prepared that 
oatmeal feast for you It was babies' 
strained oatint'al, and you only ale 
two tablespoons of it. Init it stayed 
down and you enjoyed it enormous- 

ly 

Dr Lynde was unable to explain 
why you felt so much hotter and 
why you had not died during the 
week-end But we didn't probe for 
explanations We just delighted in 
our days togc ther again, not know¬ 
ing how many more there would lx* 

Dunng the next week a friend 
came to see me at the hospital, and 
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suggested that you be placed under 
treatment with a psychic-healmg 
group They were dedicated people, 
religiously unaffiliated, refusing 
money, who tried to treat illness by 
directmg psychic energy. It would 
mit be necessary for them to see you 
This didn't seem entirely unrea¬ 
sonable to me Human beings are 
fun of vital forces and energies that 
we know httle about Why couldn’t 
these be canahzed towards revital- 
izmg debilitated bodies ^ 1 was 
scei^ical of complete "cures” by 
this means But perhaps it would be 
possible to direct some restorative 
energies your way Even if they only 
helped with the pain 

without any participation on 
your part, you were put under treat¬ 
ment I do believe it helped Later I 
told you about this healmg group 
It didn’t seem strange at all to you, 
and you added them to the list of 
people you blessed in your prayers 
I shall always be grateful to those 
strangers for the modest, unselfish 
and impersonal w'ay in which they 
offered their help 
There were others, too, w'ho 
helped us with their thoughts and 
love—^transmitting stauons from 
God, 1 suppose I certainly knew 
always, as you knew, that we were 
not alone in thosQ difficult days W’e 
were surrounded and supported 
with love 

You WERE STILL sleeping or dozing 
a good deal of the time There was 
rarely a day when at some pomt 


January 

your body didn’t stiffen into unbear¬ 
able pam, requiring morphine. You 
were still vomitmg frequently. You 
were often fevenidi, and blood trans¬ 
fusions were commonplace. 

But, in spite of all this there were 
times when you were very aware of 
hfe and eager to live it 

You continued to eat a few spoon¬ 
fuls of oatmeal every day, and these 
tiny meals were real occasions 

When Enc asked you to name a 
subject for a pen-and-brush drawing 
he had promised you, you suggested 
"An Oatmeal Feast on the Beach at 
Truro ” WTien it arrived, to your 
utter dehght, it was a picture of you, 
a terribly shy and polite seahoise 
and a cnckct, feasting on oatmeal m 
an ovcrlarge sea shell shaded by a 
piece of fish net 

I was able tc take you in your 
wheel chair on short, perilous excur¬ 
sions out to the sunny ward at the 
end of the hall On one uf these ad¬ 
ventures you met a new fnend 
Wanda was just your age She was 
in hospital for observation but was 
not confined to bed You were de¬ 
lighted with your new fnend, but 
Wanda's feelings were mixed She 
liked talking to you, but she was a 
little chary of the goings-on in your 
room She knew that you got fre¬ 
quent blood transfusions and, being 
able to walk about, she had seen 
your name on the critical list at the 
nurses’ desk. Besides, you didn’t 
look as though you were getting any 
better 

You were very, very thin now. 
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and still quite yellow Your long 
plaits were often untidy I tried to 
keep them tied with ribbons But 1 
couldn’t bear to completely comb 
your hair every day Ixiicause T knew 
how uncomfortable it was for you 
When your nightie was pulled up, it 
was shorkmg to see your spindly 
little legs and thighs, hUck-and- 
bluc from injections 

So I tried to ki*cp you rovered up 
when Wanda was present You had 
three soft chalhs iiightgo\sns 
spngged with tiny llovvcrs They 
had long sleeves and high round col¬ 
lars All covered up, with just your 
big blue eyes smihng out you looked 
adorable Your eyes se*med to get 
more and more beautiful as your 
little body dwindled awav 

You had many drcauis whuh. 
peihajis foolishly, I copied down as 
>ou told them to me Ont night }ou 
woke suddenly and began to spi‘ak 
verj^ clearly 

"Do you really want to know 
what's going on^" you said 

"Of course. Gabby," 1 said, 
quickly getting to the bathroom 
door and opening it to let in a shaft 
of light 

“Well," you began, very 
seriously, then your voice dwindled 
off 

"Oh, it's too complicated,” you 
murmured, and shpped back into 
your dream. 

Another morning when you woke 
you said, "I dreamed that each 
galaxy of stars was a finger of God 
or a*part of Him—and there w'cre so 


many ” 1 didn't even know that you 
knew the word "galaxy.” 

The evenings now were bcginnmg 
to be balmy and spnnglike The 
night air coming in at our window 
was gentle, seemed filled with 
promises, and w'e occasionally felt 
light-hearted m spite of everything 

One evening when we turned out 
the light the full moon shone into 
our room with a radiance that was 
startling * 'It’s looking nght at me,” 
3 'ou said "I think it’s a good 
omen*” Rut, without noticing it, 
you mispronounced the last word, 
saying "amen” mstead 

Often when I le-eiitered your 
room, I would e\perience the exhil¬ 
aration that comes with a height¬ 
ened sense of life, not death 1 was 
alwa>s conscious of the small 
miracle that you were still alive 
There }»ou were I could touch you, 
kiss your forehead, tell my love Be¬ 
sides, I felt that there was a special 
qualit> of light or lightness around 
you Many things were painful, but 
the atmosphci'' was never gloomy 

It wasn’t only I who noticed the 
apccial atmosphere of your room 
Doctors commented about it, as did 
the nurses, and even the cleaning 
woman ^aid she loved to come in 
there to clean If 3 rou were awake at 
all. she would hnger with her mop 
and pail as if leluctant to leave your 
company 

And how you gmded me, like a 
gentle but firm little shepherdess 1 
was never permitted to feel sorry for 
mj^lf 
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qualities, eliminating the bad It had to 
ensure a clean, healthy scalp, vigoious 
hair growth and day-long smartness 
without plastering the haii down The 
hail had to he fiee' 
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Late one night, as we were prepar> 
mg for bed, 3^11 said, quite unex¬ 
pectedly, "You looked worned to¬ 
day.*' 

"Did P" I replied guiltily 
"Yes, and I don't like that," you 
said sternly "1 expect }ou to be 
able to go through all these things 
without breaking down " 

"Without breaking down " What 
a grown-up phrase I felt as though 
a steady hand had been placed on 
my shoulder. 

"But, Gabby," J mumbled, "of 
course I’m not going to bieak down, 
just as I know you're not It's a nice 
thing we can know alxiut each 
other" Then the moment was 
quickly gone You were your little- 
gill seU again 

By IHE iHiRii of April you had 
stopped vomiting, your need for 
morphine diminished Now that you 
were feeling a little better. Dr 
Lyndc tried to persuade me to leave 
the hospital 

"Gabby may be here for 
months," he said "It’s completely 
uncertain Your room is so expen¬ 
sive Is it fair to the rest of the family 
to pile up such a debP Don't you 
thmk Deirdre needs you at home^" 
These were difficult questions to 
answer T often had supper with 
Deirdre in the cafeteria, and 1 
thought 1 knew' how she felt With 
her truly generous nature, 1 knew 
she wouldn't want to feel that she 
was responsible for you being left 
alone at night in the hospital 


Finances were another matter. 
We were fortunate in havmg been 
able to borrow money, but, of 
course, I could not continue to stay 
with you indefinitely 
"Well, Gabby will never be able 
to go to university," I told Dr 
Lynde "We'll •^nd that money 
now ” But we both knew that even 
the money for a complete university 
education would be expended m a 
few months in the hospital, if I con¬ 
tinued to stay with you 
So 1 agreed at last, but I still 
avoided setting an actual date for 
leaving the hospital "After Eas¬ 
ter," 1 said vaguely 

I disc ussed it w'lth yon ' But, of 
i ourse, Mumm\you responded so 
quickly "You can’t spend so much 
money I'll be fine by myself at 
night ” 

And I'm sure you would have 
lH*en, one way or another But how 
w'ould 1 be able to slc''p at home 
knowing how often you woke in the 
night ^ And if I became worn out 
with fatigue, how would 1 be able 
to take care of you at all* 

My secret hope was that your 
sjmiptoms would somehow regress 
and you could come home again 1 
dreamed of taking you to our hilltop 
in Truro in June and Hying you to a 
hospital in Boston if you became 
suddenly ill But T didn't mention 
this to you or anyone, because it 
would have been silly to leave the 
hospital You seemed to realize this, 
you never asked about going home 
any more 
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You even stopped talking about 
school, though I suspect you thought 
more about it than we knew I 
remember one morning when you 
received a letter in very careful 
penmanship Your eyes filled with 
teers 

“It's from lean," \'ou said 
‘They’re learning connected wilt¬ 
ing' I'm missing it ’’ 

Eastek was only a week awav 
Your tcnipeniture was high and an¬ 
tibiotics didn’t st'cm to help I 
bathed >our amis aiul legs fre¬ 
quently with cool water, but any 
relief W'as temporary 

Yet, jou were still looking for¬ 
ward to Easter festivities You and 
Wanda planned to make Easter bas¬ 
kets for the younger t hildren in tlu* 
wnnloi 1 iriiind s >me c .irdOo iid • nt- 
oiit basket-, that wire <asy t<» inaki 
in lH*d, and I bought all sort^ t)f 
Easter confictioiis- su^iai i eg- with 
magir.il sclhcn irisidt, iii.n/ipan 
fruit*, and vegetables, tiny rhocolat* 
eggi. Lovert'd with tin-foil 

You w'cre drowsy and apaitictK 
much of the time, but I noticed that 
the idea of making something ieall> 
stimulated your imagination \ou 
seemed to be supplied somehow 
with an extra spurt of cnerg\ for its 
accomplishment 

You enjoyed colounng the Easter 
eggs The nurses found us a long, 
narrow, chromium utility table, and 
wc put it beside your bed and set out 
our materials Such a collection' Re¬ 
sides tb«* many cups of dyes, wc had 


gold paint and brushes and sequins 
and glossy coloured papers 
You were bubbhng over with 
ideas about how to decorate the 
eggs You thought of dyeing small 
squares of bandages, for instance, 
letting them dry, and then pulling 
them tightly round eggs of a con- 
trastmg colour With sequins under¬ 
neath, they looked like mermaids' 
E.ister eggs, tied with frail hsh net 
(In Ihi Saturday before Easter I 
fell unea'-v about \ou because you 
stenied unusually keyed up Rut 
you and Wanda filled the Easter 
baskc ts as 3,011 had planned The n I 
tried to get \ou to settle down and 
sleep, bin >011 were deteniiin'*d to 
sta> awake until the nurse who w'as 
to distribute the baskets came for 
them “I want to know the jiidg- 
tiiin* of tin laskets,” 3,011 saui 
‘^u(h an odd phrase, and so unlike 
3011 

Your t«Mnper.iluie giadiially 
dnippi'cl df)wn to 100 by 11 o'clock, 
but you still weren’t ready to sleep 
ou wc Tc strangel}' excited and a 
little incoherent At midnight 1 
asked the nurse for some phenobar- 
bitone, thinking this might quieten 
\on 1 was anxious that you should 
sl('( p well, so that \’Ou would Ik‘ able 
to enjov the fun of Easter morning 
After the pbenolmrbitone injection 
wc said c'ur prayers and 1 turned out 
the light, hoping you would at last 
fall asleep Rut w'C had only been in 
bed a few minutes when you sud¬ 
denly voniited, for the first time in 
12da3^ 
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I changed your nightie and pil¬ 
lowcase and bathed your &ce with 
cool water. Finally we tried to 
settle down for the second tune 
"The call is coming > The call is 
commg I' ’ you sang out suddenly in 
a singsong way You looked so very 
strange that, alarmed, I rang for the 
nurse Just as she came to your bed¬ 
side, you had your first convulsion 
"You had better step outside," 
the nurse said to me 

SiEP OUTSIDE^ What an impossible 
request' I assured her that I wasn't 
fnghtened and that I had no inten¬ 
tion of leavmg you at such a crucial 
moment 

The convulsion lasted only a 
minute, and we fortunately had a 
tongue depressor handy and made 
sure that you didn’t swallow your 
tongue We tried to get you to relax 
But 20 minutes later you had an¬ 
other seizure--a wave of spasms 
that shnvelled your skin and dis¬ 
torted your face unbelievably Then 
the seizures lx;gan commg every 15 
to 20 mmutes 

After each seizure your respira- 
bons were so depressed that we 
didn’t know whether you would he 
able to breathe again I remembered 
the Louisa May Alcott story we had 
read ]ust a few weck-> before about 
the serene Lucretia who died at 
dawn on Easter Sunday 
But dawn came and you hadn’t 
died You were given some paralde¬ 
hyde, which put you inbi a deep 
sleep, and the convulsions stopped 


at last The paraldehyde kept 3 mu 
deeply unconscious for three or four 
hours at a time, but we had to watch 
you carefully so that, as it wore off, 
we could give you more to prevent 
recurrence of the convulsions 
Despite all our precaubons, you 
had another convulsion on Monday 
at SIX, another at 11, another at 
three m the niommg You were 
vomitmg agam, and there were 
signs of internal bleeding 
How could so many things hap¬ 
pen to one little body, particularly 
yours, which was already so starved 
and ravaged ^ I comforted myself I >y 
thmkmg that you. Gabby, were 
safely away somewhere else most of 
the bmc Only occasionally did you 
wake up for a few mmutes 
But on Tuesday your tempi'iature 
gradually began to subside Tliat 
afternoon about three o’clock \oii 
woke up more completely than vou 
had since before Easter and in an 
entirely different way 

You looked at us with a big smile 
You surveyed the room with interest 
as though you had been away on a 
long journey You noticed you^' 
dolls and pointed to the Spanish 
boy-doll that Paula had sent you 
For ten mmutes or so you plaj^d 
with him before drifting off to slei'p 
again 

On Wednesday you woke in the 
same amiabks docile mood You 
didn’t talk much, but there was an 
air of quiet secrets about you You 
were completely sciene and, I 
thought, very indulgent with us. 
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agreeing readily and nodding 
pleasantly in response to all sugges¬ 
tions It was as though you knew 
something veiy special and wonder¬ 
ful and so could easily afford to 
humour us As you smiled and lis¬ 
tened politely to things that were 
said to you, I felt your thoughts 
were fixed on something else 

We had discouraged visitors for 
many reasons You were too ill 
most of the time to enjoy scemg 
people, and the times when you felt 
well were completely unpredictable 
Children were not allowed, and 
there were not many adults you 
wanted to see 

But suddenly after Easter everv- 
one we km w beiame alarmed You 
had been ill too long and too in\N- 
teriously People phoned me at the 
hospital Others came, wanting to 
«>ee you The mothers of your class¬ 
mates came one morning, full of 
questions and concern, T couldn t 
let them see >ou, but I talked to 
them, as casually as I could, in the 
visitors’ room at the end of the cor¬ 
ridor \\ hen they left they gave me 
a “get-well” card foi you Later, 
when we opened it, out fell three 50- 
dollar bills' 

Many people seemed to suspect 
the senous nature of your illness 
Friends organized a blood banx, 
and some people whom w'c didn’t 
even know came and gave blood to 
make up fur your many transfu¬ 
sions 

It was a busy time, and I didn’t 


handle it very well. People asked so 
many questions, and I don’t lie 
easily How could I tell the truth 
and listen to expressions of sym¬ 
pathy before you had even died ^ 
Besides, they would never believe 
me if 1 told them that jmu and I 
were not afraid, that we had been 
having many wonderful tunes to¬ 
gether, and that it wasn’t all gloom 
the w'ay they were imagining it 
You were deeping or dozing most 
of the time now Occasionally you’d 
be awake for an hour or two You 
didn't have the strength to do any¬ 
thing with your hands any more 
You couldn't hold a book or even 
lift your head 

You moved in bed with great dif¬ 
ficulty, hut it w'as nevertheless 
ncces‘ arj* for us to change your posi¬ 
tion occasionally 

'' If you don’t move about, ’' I said 
one afternoon, “you’ll get as stiff 
as an old woman ” 

You smiled back “I am an old 
woman I’m infinity years old ” 
Sometmies now' I wonder whether 
1 biiould have told you the verdict 
of the doctors But I don’t thmk ’t 
would have made any difference 
Death is implied and undcrstcxid in 
living, if you really live, and cer¬ 
tainly we were deeply immersed in 
living, in our own way 1 think you 
understood 

I tried to give you some encour¬ 
agement One day I brought vour 
new storm coat to the hospital and 
hung it up m your cupboaid with¬ 
out sajnng a word As 1 turned, you 
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said gently and chidingly, '*You 
know I'll never be able to walk out 
of here " 

So now I didn't make promises 1 
told you things I believed to be true 
—^that you were completely pro¬ 
tected and sustained with love, and 
that nothing bad could happen to 
you, the real Gabby But how could 
1 deny the devastation of your 
body^ You were much too intelli¬ 
gent for that 

One afternoon Eric and 1 were 
sitting quietly by your bed while 
Enc pasted pieces of colouied gela¬ 
tine for a stained-glass window' cut 
out of cardboard As he pasted cac'h 
new colour into the pattern, he 
would hold it up to thi light for you 
to sec 

Suddenly you said to me, "Say, 
wheic are w'e anyway, m Truro or 
New York-'” 

"You’re in New York," I replied 
with surprise, "in a hospital bee ause 
you’ve been ill " 

You looked incredulous "Did 
you have to buy a hospitaP" you 
asked 

"No, you just take a room in 
one," 1 explained 

At that you looked round the 
room with new interest and nodded 
approvingly "You've fixed it up 
very nicely ” 

"Thank you," I .^aid It seemed 
like such an absurd conversation 
"Where have you been anyway. 
Gabby 7 said, laughing "On a 
tnp to the moon^” 

''^ou turned abruptly, and said 


January 

with complete candour, "No, to 
God," as though explaming that 
you had been to the comer shop. 

Although you were not really un¬ 
conscious, you seemed to be dnfting 
and dreammg most of the time, 
except when pain brought you 
sharply into awareness 

Then suddenly jmur blood count 
became normal No more transfu¬ 
sions were neccssarv Your sedi¬ 
mentation rate, which had been very 
high (as IS usual in cases of malig¬ 
nancy), dropped down Dr Kiion, 
the liver specialist, reported that 
your liver was functioning lietter 
than it had since you were admitted 
tn the hospital The sw'elling over 
your abdomen (w'hich we assumed 
to be tumour mass) was also 
shnnkmg 

These developments were surpris¬ 
ing to everyone Daddy and I wcie 
excited and hofieful We thought 
perhaps some miracle had come to 
pass and you were going to stay 
with us after all The doctors shook 
their heads They were unable to 
explain it "I would believe tnat 
Gabby's condition was improving," 
Dr Klion said, "if I hadn’t seen 
her” 

I knew what he meant Although 
your body was beginning to func¬ 
tion more normally, you were more 
remote than ever And how could 
I deny the many other little signs— 
the gently receding hairline behind 
your ears, the silvery pallor of your 
skin ^ As you lay sleeping, I thought 
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1 could sometimes see the strangely 
beautiful mask of death already 
T)cmg tncd on 

Fnday, April 25, was a quiet day 
and uneventful The bad pains came 
■)nce about two m the afternoon, 
.ind we gave you morphine Rut 
most of the time you seemed to lx? 
fairly comfortable 

Late that night, after the lights 
were oat and we had settled down 
for sleeping, you added an after¬ 
thought to our good-night chat 
"Sweet dreams,” you whispered 
And these were, without warning, 
your last words for me 

Saturday was a daik clay Dr 
Lynde arrived on his rounds at eight 
o’clock in the morning '‘Go back to 
sleep,” he said to int "I’ni pist 
taking a peep at Gabby ” And I did 
go back to sleep When I woke with 
a start an hour or so later, I found 
youi eyes looking down at me. wide 
awake 

"Why didn’t you wake me^” I 
said, springing up "And can’t you 
■•ay good morning to your 
Mumin} But you didn't answer 
I let up the window blinds You 
alwa'V's had some grc?eting for the 
day—"Good morning, day," or 
"Good morning, (iod " But this 
morning not a word or smile You 
only looked at me 

I think you probably had a con¬ 
vulsion in those early-morning houis 
while I w'as asleep Perhaps that 
would account for your inability to 
* talk You did not speak because you 
i ould not You fell asleep soon after 


we had changed your lied 
Early on Sunday morning, when 
I bent over and kissed your fore¬ 
head, you moved your lips in 
response But you couldn’t or didn’t 
say a word 

I sat close by you all the morning, 
singmg over and over again oiii old 
lullabies, and gently mci<>'>aging voiir 
thin little thighs Alxiut noon jou 
became ti'nse and restless, ancl .it 
one o’clcxk you hail am ther ccaivul- 
sion \\ hen the spasms iinallv sub¬ 
sided , \ oil c ould scarcely bnvi the 11 
W'as evident to evervom that \()ii 
weie going to die now' Except to 
Diddv? and me We had '»e“n \ou 
pa->s through other crises 
The doclois suggested that wc 
leac^e .ind wait outside Think of it, 
the greatest event of yonr kfe, and 
they wanted us to wait outside * 
Daddy and 1 sat by youi bed He 
held his watch .ind I held your wrNt, 
counting your pulse i )nc'e in a w hilt 
f bent over to kiss youi forehead, 
and 3 'ou alv ay^ moved your lip*' m 
j kiss tor me Your breathing be¬ 
came slowei and weaker 

And then you didn’t bn^athe foi 
a whole minute, and your pulse 
slowed dow'n to almost nothing 
bianticallv. 1 tried to give you 
breath, and 1 immediately felt 
ashamed Whatevci was going on 
Was such a gentle, inevitable, peace¬ 
ful process, 1 felt ashamed for trying 
to interfere with it I looked at 
Daddy—and then we both knew 
vou really weren’t there any more 
Yci you seemed to lx* in the room 
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I felt that you had been i^atchmg 
over us for several hours, that you 
had stayed connected with your 
body by some tenuous thread only 
to help us and to make vour sign of 
love lip to the very last minute 
Daddy and 1 gathered your things 
togethci Then I looked over at vour 
frail little empty body Hut <inly 
once You were no longer theic 
\\c went towards the lifts wheel¬ 
ing a baby carridge piled with 
books, dolK, to\s, suit( .ises- and 
no baby We met Dr Lynde who 
had tended you devotedlv toi so 
long We thanked him as Iwst Wi* 
I ould 

Late in August we got the report 
of a po*,! moitem It was quite lan- 
ta-'tic’ How lould '.<• many things 
go awry in a both th.it wa> .is 
healthV and beautiful as \ ouis' 'I he 
inirarle i!>th.it you could hvf in siu h 
a broken-down house for -.o long 

\\ E PICKED arbutus .ill tin* nuinung 
on the day o{ yonr fiiTui.il The 
fragrant sprays wire in hiding 
everywhire on the April hills We 
picked m all your havounti* spots- 
Together we wove a blankit of 
arbutus for your small white <ofhn 
Deirdr** suggested that M.iry be 
buried with you because she was 


ymur favounte doll You were all 
dn>ssed up in the white Christmas 
party dress you bad never w'om But 
you didn’t seem at all mal Only 
Mary looked exactly like herself 

hor your bunal place Daddy and 
I had chosen a plot on a hillside 
facing the bay m the old Snow 
Cc*inetery in Tniro Some of the 
graves are very old, with poems 
engraved on tlie tombstone's with 
old-fashioned names like Thankful 
and Patience and Oliadiah Veiy 
near youi grave a girl is bniicd who 
dll d over a bundled years ago Now 
the same locust tree is shading you 
both 

It was a fie'sh April afternoon, 
With a fine salty bn'cze blowing 
from th'* sea which made iis look 
upwaid m spite of ourstUes W'e 
gatherc*d on t!u hilUide— Dadd\ 
and (viannv and Dcirdre and 1, 
along with some of our neighbours 
The miiiisti T iiad the 2.?rd Psalm 

It was a iH'autiful orcasion, light 
.ind w ondtmis like' \ on But w hv am 
I telling you all this You must has c 
been there, as you are never fii 
awav even now Othenvisc, how 
would I have lieen .ible to w.ilk 
away so flooded with the light of 
vour strong and vibrant spirit, more 
able to hve fully than cvci before’^ 



nly thosi' a'ho hat e thi patience to do simple things perfettly 
f'ver acquire the skill to do dijfu ult things easily —Sciuih r 
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BLESSED EVENT" 


Letter to the Editor Major W Ellary Anderson, 

Base B, Hope Bay, 

Falkland Zelands Dependencies Surrey. 


Dear Sir, 

Every new litter of husky pups at our Antarotio camp 
brings on an argunent among us aoout names We had already started 
sparring recently over an approaching "blessed event" when, as 
leader of a team at Hope Bay, I had to set out with three men on a 
routine sledge journey 

We were to travel across 900 miles of 
unexplored sea-ice, napping the coast line and 
carrying out otner scientific work Two weeks out of 
camp we were halted by an 80 m p h blizsaid Visibi 
lity was down to five yards and at times the tempera¬ 
ture reached minus 50 degrees For six days we 
had to "lie up" in sleeping bags, only venturing out 
each afternoon to feed our dogs 

A greater enemy than the weather was the enforced 
boredom Soon we were fed up with talking, so we read It was 
then that the four of us blessed The Reader's Digest During those 
endless hours I read three issues from cover to cover I tried to 
make every copy last as long as possible 

In tne Antarctic one is starved for colour I needed 
relief from the infinite greyness of twilight and from 
the 39 hours of winter night The Digest’s illustra¬ 
tions and the advertisements, to say nothing of the 
articles themselves, provided me with the colours of the 
world outside Z was no longer a prisoner in my 
sleeping bag 

Finally the blizsard dropped off and we weze able to 
return to base Almost at the moment of our arrival a new husky 
litter of two was born Ihe naming argument broke out again, but it 
died in our throats when someone, out of grateful memories, said 

"fhy not 'Dai' and 'Jest'?' 

The names vsre adopted by unanimous shouts 




And today, like the magazine, the husKies are an 
integral part of our life in the Antarotio 
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The thiob >un feel when \on press 
tiiif*er; to wnst is the faint inuniiurin^ ot one o1 the 
wonders of the universe 


Your 

Amazing Circulatory System 

/l\ I D RatdtII 


HE W'orld's mosi reina I li¬ 
able transport system is the 
circulatory system of your 
own body Longer than any rail¬ 
way. it has an estimated 60,000 to 
100,(XX) miles of route Silently, 
automatically, working day and 
night, it normally provides the 
exact blood flow required by any 
tissue or organ, carrying food to, 
and wastes away from, several hun¬ 
dred million million customers—^tbe 
body fells The circulatory system 

ConHt n\i d from 


even pioduces its own rolling stock, 
the red and white tolls In a single 
second it manufactures more than 
a millioii new red cells to replace an 
equal numliei of cells that have 
perished 

This magnihiemt transport sys¬ 
tem is self -1 epaiiing A pinprick 
destroys hundreds of minute capil¬ 
laries New ones spiout imme¬ 
diately You get a minoi cut in¬ 
stantly a cottony web of hbrin forms 
over the wound, trapping red cells 

loduv t Htohk I® 
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and building a sealing clot But for 
this, even a minor wound might 
mean death 

The blood circulates through the 
sj’stcm at the approximate rate of 
hvc quarts per minute—7,200 
quarts every 24 hoars Aitenes are 
more than simple piping They are 
living, pulsing, musculai tubes 
Blood enters them from the heart in 
surging gushes Artenes even out 
this flow by relaxing with each Ix'at. 
contracting between beats Thus 
blood reaches the tiniest branches of 
the circulatory sj-’stem as a smooth- 
flow mg stieam 

At death, arteries empty them¬ 
selves Finding them empty, ancient 
anatomists thought they were air 
passages, and so the word artery 
derives from the Latin tor windpiiie 
Not until 1628 did William Haivej, 
the great Enghsh physician, an¬ 
nounce his discovery c)f circulation 
of the blood 

Circulation has two responsibili¬ 
ties Artenal blood transports a 
mixed cargo to the cells ammo 
acids for tissue repair, sugar for 
energy, minerals and vitamins, hor- 
moni*s, oxygen On the return jour¬ 
ney through the veins, blood carts 
off carbon dioxide from combustion 
that has taken place in the cells, 
excess water and debns from protein 
metabolism 

h'ollow the fate of a bite of steak 
eaten at dinner In the stomach and 
small intestine acid and enzymes 
break down the steak into some 20 
ammo icids. The wall of the small 
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intestine is lined with vtUt, minute 
hairlikc protuberances which look, 
under the microscope, like the pile 
of a caipet There are an estimated 
hve million of them, each containing 
tiny blood vessels whose walls are 
porous enough to admit molecules 
of amino acids 

Thus the icmnanfs of your steak 
are taken aboard the blood stream 
The iiist stop is the liver, the blood's 
master regulatory organ It is the 
liver’s job to see that blood contains 
at all times the exact amount of 
sugar needed by muscles and the 
precise quantities of ammo acids 
i.’quired foi tissue building and re¬ 
pair It you have eaten loo much 
steak, the blood entering the hvei 
will contain too many amino acids 
Part will be stored, some mav be 

m 

destroj ed 

I^'toni this point onw'ard the blood 
acts I'ke a conveyor belt In time it 
will reach eveiy’ cell m the Ixxly, 
unloading a portion of its cargo 
wherever needed -cargo which will 
build muscle in a growing child, or 
produce a new' film of skin over a 
burnt finger 

The sugar in your coffee and the 
mashed potatoes follow much the 
same course In the small intestine 
both are converted into glucose 
This, too, IS earned to the liver If 
then* is an excess, the liver converts 
it into glycogen and stores it 'When 
needed as fuel for muscles, it is re- 
conveitecl into glucose and dnbbled 
out During exercise the liver will 
draw on the 12 to 24-hour reserve it 
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YOUR AMAZING CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
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keeps on hand at all times. 

Fats represent another stockpile 
of fuel Broken down in tlie intes¬ 
tine mto fatty acids, they are picked 
up by the lymphatic system, which 
feeds them into the blood as needed 

The array of proteins which the 
blood carncs is parbciilarly remark¬ 
able Each protein appears to have 
a special transport function—^just as 
railway refngerator, coal or cattle 
trucks have special functions One is 
designed to cany iodine needed by 
the thyroid gland, anothei carries 
phosphorus for the teeth, a third, 
calcium for bones 

At all times there is approximately 
a fjuart of oxygen in circulation 
Haemoglobin, the iron-containing 
protein whi<h gives blood its red 
colour, IS the earner of this life- 
sustaining gas In the presence of 
excess oxygen haemoglobin gives up 
cartion dioxide and, like a hungry 
sponge, soaks up oxygen This takes 
place in the lungs In cells along the 
circulatory system the reverse lake s 
place Haemoglobin gives up its 
oxygen and takes alioard carbon 
dioxidc 

The most important and fascinat¬ 
ing part of the circulatory sjstem is 
the great network of capillanes, the 
microscopic junction points Ix-twecn 
aitenes and veins It i** in these tiny 
vessels, so small that red blood cells 
must pas« through in single tile, that 
blood fulfils its ultimate destiny— 
the nourishing of cells and the ab¬ 
sorption of c ellular v astes |ust how 
this IS accomplished is not yet clear. 


but the general outline is known 
Each cell in our body lives in a bath 
of salty fluid which must he con¬ 
stantly replenished To this end, 
capillary walls are relatively por¬ 
ous, so that oxygen from the blood 
can pass through tlie W'alls in one 
direction, and carbon dioxide wastes 
from the body cells in the other 
There is also a seepage of fluid from 
the capillanc's into the intercellular 
spaces, bathing the cells in liquid 
nourishment 

Blood in the veins carries a variety 
of wastes—^mainly carbon dioxide, 
water and the nitrogenous by-pro¬ 
ducts of prot(*in metabolism The 
circulatuiv system has tw'o chief 
dumps for these unwanted mate¬ 
rials lungs and kidnc\’s 

1 he kidne\ s aie elaborate filtenng 
devices containing 64 indes of pip¬ 
ing Eveiy 24 hoiiis these' small 
bean-shapc*d organs separate 180 
(|uaits of filtiate from the blood 
Impurities—mainly urea and am¬ 
monia. the final waste products from 
your steak—are separated and con¬ 
centrated in two quarts of urine 
The other 178 quarts of purified 
fluid are returned to the blood Just 
as the liver controls amino acids 
and sugar, the kidnej’s control the 
blood's mineral content Blood en¬ 
tering the kidne\s may contain an 
excess of sodium, potassium, mag¬ 
nesium or phosphate The excess is 
removed and discarded, and the 
blood leaves the kidneys with its 
minerals precisely proportioned to 
meet body needs 
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The unbehevably complex ta^ of 
blood traffic control is handled by 
the vasomotor centre in the base of 
the bram Nerve impulses go out 
from this point tightening or loosen¬ 
ing the muscular walls of artenes— 
in effect opening and closing slmce- 
'wzys The circulatory system of a 
person lazing m the sun beside a 
swimming pool is all but shut down, 
with most of the capillanes col¬ 
lapsed Restmg cells have minimum 
energy requirements Then the per¬ 
son plunges into the pool The vaso¬ 
motor centre springs into action 
Muscles will hunger for glucose, 
and carbon dioxide wastes must be 
carried away To provide blood to 
All the miles of collapsed capillaries, 
valves are opened to the body’s 
mam blood storage centres, the 
spleen and the liver As carbon 
dioxide content of the blood rises, 
the bram orders heart and lungs to 
speed up 

There arc other lesser control 
centres for blood distribution, one of 
them being the solar plexus m the 
upper abdomen A smashing blow 
to this area completel}' disorganizes 
the fine network of nerves As a 
consequence, blood vessels of the 
abdomen dilate and soak up so much 
circulating blood that the brain is 
depnved Fainting results from 
such a knockout punch 

The blood itself is quite as re¬ 
markable as the circulatory system 
Look at the red cells The six-to- 
seven quarts of blood in the adult 
body contam 30 million million of 


these mmute discs Formed mainly 
in bone marrow, they are bom and 
dcstro 3 ^d at a stupendous rate: 72 
million a mnute As they pass 
through the liver, aged red cells— 
their life span is 30 days—are 
plucked out by the microscopic 
fingers of cells shaped like starfish 
They are destro 3 ^d, but the ever- 
fmgal body salvages 85 per cent of 
their vital iron This is earned back 
to bone marrow by the blood for the 
nianufactum of new' haemoglobin 
Without this miraculous iron recov¬ 
ery most of us would face the pale 
death of anaemia, since iron is 
scarte in the average diet 

Besides led cells, blood contains a 
variety of infcction-fightmg white 
cells, some of w'hich engulf and cat 
invading bacteria It also contains 
an array of clotting materials whose 
subtle chemistry has yet to be fully 
understood 

Anoth(‘r fascinating blood com¬ 
ponent IS the chemicals which deter¬ 
mine blood "types ’’ How many of 
these there are no one knows New 
ones are discovered all the time and 
It has been suggested that each indi¬ 
vidual’s blood may differ m minoi 
respects from the blood of all others 
—and that in time blood grouping 
may become as reliable as finger¬ 
printing in establishmg identity 

Thus, your blood is a rcmarliable 
fluid, and the transport system 
which cames it a marvel The throb 
you feel when you press fingers to 
wnst IS the faint murmunng of one 
of the wonders of the universe 



What We Can Cearn 


^rom Children 


Few gtown-ups can match 
children’s cunosity and imag¬ 
ination—or n'futc their logic 


By Joseph Wechshcrg 



W E WERE DRIMNG thlOUgh a 
small town in the south of 
Franco when our little girl becaiiu* 
fasciiiah'd by a sliaggy, noisy dog m 
the street "D<x?s the dog liaik in 
French^” she asked 
I didn’t flimh "Yes,” 1 s.iid, 
"the dogs heie bark in French ” 
Poppy, aged six, expects a straight, 
unequivocal answer to the most 
conif‘ex question She won’t accept 
a "perhaps” oi "1 don’t know ” 
Since then I’ve been giving her 
question a lot of thought 1 have 
come to the conclusion that dogs in 
h'rance do indeed bark in French 
It wasn’t the first time, or the last, 
that Poppy has started an unex¬ 
pected train of thought My wife 
now ]ots down her difficult daytime 
questions and looks up the answers 
at night in The Hooks But even The 


Bfxiks don’t answer sudi questions 
.»s, ' \Miat does the wind do when 
it doesn’t blow 

Poppy’s curiosity- the scieiitihc 
spirit at its l)«*st - has set now stand¬ 
ards of lucid spt'ech in oui house¬ 
hold l^ippy talks w'lth a sound 
i conomy of expm »sion Her vocabu¬ 
lary may be mote liinited than ours 
but she certainl} gets mon* mileage 
out of the fewer words We now 
avoid speaking in chchds We don’t 
say that our old neigliboui has one 
foot in the grave since Poppy 
pointed out that she had ]ust seen 
him W'lth both fu't in his garden 
Monsieur Duval didn’t leave town 
under a cloud—he left in his .'ar 

My wife and I have learnt a gieat 
many things from Poppy She gives 
us valuable lessons in such things 
as, for example, optimism No hotel 

Z3 
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worn ? Wonderful, let's camp under 
the trees and sleep m the dnzzling 
ram When a suitcase with my books 
and manuscnpts \ras stolen from 
our car, Poppy consoled me "Be 
glad, Daddy, now you'll have to 
carry less " Served me nght—I'd 
always complained about the heavy 
suitcase 

She doesn't accept unpleasant 
facts—Ignores them She is not 
poisoned by di’vippomtment—^for¬ 
gets it She IS never discouraged by 
setbacks—^tnes again She's com¬ 
pletely unafraid of ghosts, mice, 
heavy tratfii' and getting old 

In the ejes of children everything 
IS wondrous laving literally closer 
to the ground, Poppy notices many 
things we grow n-ups arc apt to miss 
Her radiant sense of wondet has 
taught me about flowers and l»eetles 
and stones and berries She has 
deeply personal fci lings about them 
She ask-* us not to cut the baby rose* 
in the garden because the mummy 
rose would cry f )ur garden, nothing 
to brag about by local suburban 
standards, has Income a real family 
affair, being populated by families 
of roses, families of straw’lx'rnes, 
families of sparrows, families of 
grasshoppers 

For Poppy, things like rooms, 
staircases, windows, fences become 
part of nature and arc alive, of 
course Poppy draws smiling win¬ 
dows, sweet-racing stars, skating 
flowers, weeping stones Her houses 
have wings and fly through the air 

Children can teach us to think 
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logically It's no good telling a child, 
"Come on, eat your carrots Think 
of all the poor children in the world 
who can't even afford carrots " The 
child's healthy reaction to this non 
sequtturvi, "So what 

But last Chnstmas, when we hap¬ 
pened to be travelling in a country 
wheze some children had a sad, 
starving look. Poppy asked, "Why 
don't wc give them some food ’ We 
have so much of ii at home in the 
shops '' I explained to her that this 
was exactly what we’ve been doing 
Poppy icmained unconvinced "Not 
enough," she StUd Who can refute 
such logic ? 

Last Christmas the fostei pamuts 
of a hve-year-okl refugee boy took 
him to the toy department of a laigr 
store It was the boy's first visit to 
an enchanted world and Ills eye*s 
grew wide, but after a while he 
ix‘gan to look undei the tables and 
seaith behind the counters At last 
he asked his foster parents, "But 
where is the There w'as an 

crnbaiiassed silence A store mana¬ 
ger W'as called w’ho ordered a Chiisl- 
mas rrib to be found .it once and set 
up in the toy department Then the 
Ixiy W'as happv Ht didn’t knov/ that 
he had given the grown-ups a lesson 
in the real signiheancc of Chnstmas 

Children make friends easily, un¬ 
concerned w ith the dreary adult pre¬ 
occupation wflh race, creed and 
(oloui An eight-year-old boy of my 
acquaintance was told by his father 
that it wouldn’t be "prudent ’ to in¬ 
vite a coloured classmate to his 
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birthday party When the boy said 
that his coloured friend was the 
nicest boy in class, the father said 
sure, sure, he didn't mind, but what 
would people say? The boy looked 
at his father with troubled eyes and 
said, "Not people. Dad Just grown¬ 
ups ” 

Ale childien tactless, as is often 
claimed? Perhaps it is more correct 
to say that they are frank One will 
tell a woman that she looks old ju-it 
when the lady never felt younger 
Yet children oiteii display amazing 
tact and kindness A woman walk¬ 
ing m a Lity park saw' a small girl 
sitting m a wheel (hair who sadly 
looked at the many h«ippy iliildren 
playing on thn gieen Tlien another 
(liild approached and said admii- 
mgly, "What heautifiil long hair 
you have '"Thee iippled giil smiled 
through teais 

We should also learn fioni child¬ 
ren not to nurse grudgc« Chikhen 
often fight when thev plav together 
tint they quickly make up and tlieii 
fights don’t detenoiate into biltei 
feuds Luckily, they ha\e!rt much 
of a past to blood alxiut and thus 
are able to adapt such unpleasant 
esperienees 

One father 1 know got a valuable 
lesson when his boy came lioine 
from school an hour late He said 
he’d lost a schoolbook on the way 
The father li*ctured his diild about 
the impoitance of being on tune and 
said they were going back light 
away to look for the book The Ixiy 
said okay, we’ll have to take the 


short cut where I came 

The short cut led through back 
alleys, over a brook, across meadows 
and through the w'oods It w'as four 
times as long as the road, but the 
father told me he didn’t mind There 
was so much adventure and dis¬ 
covery — snails, fioweis, lizards, 
mushrooms, and Mr Harrison’s 
puppies playing with the lost school¬ 
book "Shortest detoui I ever 
ma(i(,’’ the fathei said "We were 
both late foi supper " 

()nly children and sages enioy the 
best things in life--the sniall ones 
that come- free the funny shape of a 
(loud, the mjMcrious sounds in a 
s( ash( 11, n new shoot on tlu apple 
tiie Did yuu evtT look m a small 
gill’s puise’^ Poppy«ariits in heis 
a tiny ‘‘Hanihr’ (she’s got a family 
of foiii Banibis and the siii.dlest 
"must not be left alone’ ’) a piece of 
inv white eiaser, useful to prop up 
the shoit leg of a chiiir, to diop be- 
Iw'een door and window (u the car, 
or to (hew' on. a fore-tooth, pioof of 
noii-wt*('ping br.iverj , one of mum¬ 
my s small Fieiii h sc ent bottles, 
tillc'd with w'ater It’s all m then.'— 
maternal instinct, tools of work, 
(lights of ‘f.intasy, pride and hope, 
and a woman’s ck'siie to w’alk on a 
s('c iit(‘d c loud 

Hut I’m afidicl I chstoveied an 
ominous portent of things to come 
the other da\ Poppy w'as lia\ mg an 
aigument with Freddy the eight- 
yeai-old son of a neighbour, over 
which cne of the two was going to 
rule her new bicycle 
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Said Poppy, by way of tenninat- 
ing the argument, ‘"I tell you what 
we’re gomg to do You have it today 
and I have it tomorrow ” 


*‘Okay,” Freddy said happily, 
preparing to take off on the bike 
“Wait!” said Poppy **Now 
we’re pretending it’s tomorrow.” 



For Drivers Only 


Jo PUT ir bluntly, only the usual 
dnver knows how to drive the car It 
IS only he who can glidt easily in and 
out of traffic, who stays on his own 
side of the double whiti line, who 
adds no more than ten pi i cent to the 
legal speed 

The others in the car simply lack 
ability Tlierc is a very funny thing 
about those others, (.specially about 
that one m the seat iu\t to tiu 
driver's When the usual dmtr is at 
the wheel that otiier seems to do 
nothmg but watch the road Villages 
drift by, and streams and flowering 
meadows, and they aie all viiy 
pretty The usual diner, with his 
highly developid ability to obsirvi 
ceveral things af once, looks at them 
with enjoyment Nut so the one in thi 
adjoining seat I hat one stares 
straight ahrad at the road, ignoring 
everything else That one sits bolt 
upright, almost unwinking, motion¬ 
less except when the right foot jams 
against the floor, just as though the 
brake were thc're 1 hat Oue sees not a 
single flower in the entire li ngth of a 
summer 

Naturally, the usu.il driver does 
most of thf* driving This is only 
proper since he alone drives well On 


rare occasions, however, he changes 
places with the one sitting next to thi 
driver This is a searing expencmee 
Where befoic that one looked at 
nothing but the road, tliat om* now 
looks at all else A viUsgt of most in 
ft nor architecture drifts by, and that 
one exclaims as though it were the '1 aj 
Mahal Some woebegone wec^ls grow 
in a sun-scorched field, and that one 
not only calls attention to them but 
takes a hand from the wheel in order 
to do so That one also points out a 
sluggish brook as though it were 
Niagara 

Someone must watch the road, and 
so the usual driver, in what should be 
his rcMst pcncKl, dot's so He points out 
at once that the car half a mile ixway 
IS coming in this direction, and that 
th(‘ dog a bit ahead at the side of tlie 
road may decide to cross it He points 
out that, while the notice dec ares a 
30-miles an-hour zone, the speedo¬ 
meter says 50, and that the sign— 
apparently ignored—^wams of a cross- 
niads He also jams his fcxit against 
the flcxir, just as though the brake 
were there He suffers He will very 
soon suggc'st a stop for coffee and, that 
pause over, will be back in the dnver's 
seat Where only he belongs 

—“TqpHS of the Times" m New Yoik Ttmei 




ACHIEVEMENT AND PROMISE 


Moderation, race tolerance and laughter are hallmarks of Ghana, 
which will achieve its independence next month 


By Thomas Brady 


N THE OPEN-AIR night clubs whprp 
the people of Accra dance the 
West African htghltfe with tnbal 
delight, one hears a song that goes 
"Been-to, carful, fndgeful, jag- 
wah ” Then, continuing the Iwat 
that IS a cross between calypso and 
samba rhythms, comes a line in the 
vernacular meaning “These are 
the people*” 

A “been-to” is someone who has 
been to Bntain, “carful” and 


“fndgeful” folk are owners of cars 
and refngerators, “jagwah” is an 
interjection meaning “temfic,” de¬ 
rived from the much-admired 
faguar sports car 
The song is a satin* on Gold Coast 
aspirations and snobbenes, and it is 
sung with the tremendous good 
humour and sense of comedy that 
distinguish nationalism in this 
country from the neurotic move¬ 
ments that have ansen m other 


CoHdfMsed from The New York Itmu Megenwe 
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Afncdn colonics Indeedi perhaps 
the most valuable trait Gold Coast¬ 
ers possess IS their ability to laugh at 
themselves and go on lieing them¬ 
selves When Dr Kwame Nkrumah 
(pronounced ’N-krooin'-ah) comes 
into the Legislative Assembly, a 
nch, deep voice fiom somewhere 
never fails to say. “The Pnme Min- 
istahhh of the Gold Coast*'* Dr 
Nknimah's back-lnnch supporters 
chuckle and call out “Show Iloy*’’ 
meaning that then Prime Mimstei 
IS a pri/e specimen 

The Gold Coast Assembly is an 
African House of Commons vith 
all the parapheinalia of Westmin¬ 
ster Though memlieis themselves 
frequently wear the traditional dress 
of Gold Coast chiefs, red-and-gold 
togas, they take a humorous pride 
in the anomaly of bi-wigged and 
gowned Afncan Speaker and clerks 
The benches resound w’lth cries of 
“Mistahh Speakahh,” “Healih, 
heahh,” and references to “honour¬ 
able meinbahhs” and “learned 
ministahhs" that give the debates 
splendid vo( al vigour The content 
of the debates is not less vigorous, 
and many a speech would do credit 
to far older parliamentary institu¬ 
tions 

The Gold Coasteis know that they 
represent the show dcpendency of 
the Bntish Empire, and they are 
naturally proud of having achieved 
a degree of {Kilitical development 
that will bung them their indepen¬ 
dence on Man h 6 Keeling that their 
“new" country should then have an 
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Afncan name, they have decided to 
call it Ghana, after an ancient West 
African empire that is believed to 
have existed for nearly nine cen¬ 
turies 

Independence has come along 
fast The first general elect’on was 
held in 1951 The victory of the then 
tw' 0 -\ear-old Convention People's 
Party (CPP) w'asso decisive that the 
governor, Sii Charles Arden-Claiki, 
paidoned its leader. Dr Nkrumah. 
who was serving a two-year sentence 
frir calling an illegal general strike, 
and brought him out of prison to 
head the new* government 
The 47-year-old GoldC'oaM Prime 
mister is a Lombmation of id**al- 
Nm and political shrewdness w hose 
chaini and easy, modest gaietv belie 
his reputation as a rc\olutionaiy 
nationalist He has tallid himself a 
Marxian Socialist, but he has take n 
care to keep C oinmunists out of his 
patt} In last |ul\'s elet tion, wliiih 
gave Nknimah’s party two thirds of 
the Assembly seats, Cominiinisni 
w'as not even an issue Educate d in 
a Roman Catholic se hool, Nkrumah 
IS a n'hgious man, and he is a prac - 
tical politician w'ho doesn’t want to 
lose control of his party These 
elenients seem almost certain to keep 
him (leai of the Communists 
The Convention People's Paity 
Itself has as much n’semblance to an 
American a-» to a British pohtual 
party, perhaps because of Nkiuni- 
ah's Ainencan training (he eanied 
degrees at Lincoln University and at 
the University of Pennsylvania) 
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The CPP has a following that is par¬ 
tisan without being doctrinaire Its 
important vote-getting cleimnts aie 
the promise of independence and 
Nkiumah’s petsonality 
1 he opposition 
to Nkriimah and 
the CPP is a cuii- 
ons alliance of in- 
tellertnals and tri¬ 
bal c onset vativcs 
In the legion of 
Ashanti, in par- 
tu ular, the opposi¬ 
tion c lings to local 
tradition and 
wants a fc‘dt'ration 
to presetve the 
duthontj' of loCcd 
chiefs and giv** the 
n gion more diit'c t 
controloccritsown 
RVfiiui‘s Ashanti 
is the wealthiest sec on of the Gold 
C'oast, iH'cause it pioducc's half the 
country’s cocoa, the export that 
makes the Gold Coast extremeh 
wealthy as African tcmtoric’s go 
I.ast veal the* Gold Coast exported 
€96.230,000 worth of goods, of 
which two thuds was m cocoa 
If it can lx? financed, a pioject to 
harness the Volta Rivei will fiee the* 
countiv from its dependence on a 
single crop by permitting the ex¬ 
ploitation of cnoimous bauxite dc*- 
posits for the production ot more than 
200,000 tons of alunniiium a year 
Socialist though he is, Nknimali 
favouis foreign investment and 
wants it particularly foi the Volta 


River aluminium smelting project 
In giving independeni'e to the 
Gold Coast, Britain w'lll haidly be 
turning loose a valueless colony 
In 1955 the country’s income was 
€2.^5 millions and 
per capita income 
wa>)al)out €50 (Rs 
bbh) Ihe figure is 
exi reinely high for 
a country when* 
there aie virtually 
no Europeans 
(fewer than 10,(X)0 
me luding all ad- 
niniistiatciis, civil 
'♦en-'ants and *- 01 - 

dlCl*') 

Theic are no 
Euiopean land¬ 
owners here,a fact 
v\hich saves the 
Gold ("oast from 
lacial piciblems that lieset 
Kenya The wealth of the country is 
distributed among Africans, who, 
tor example, raise all the cocoa 
riic're arc, how eve*, gnat Biitish 
commercial interests, chief among 
them Unilever's l’nilc*u Africa 
Companv, the largest importer in 
the Gold Coast and, after the 
govc*rnnient, the largest employer 
Unilever and other British con¬ 
cerns show no c vide, nee of alarm 
at the piobpc'ct of independence 
Indeed, they are investing in new 
rctail shops and other enterprises at, 
if anvlhing, an accelerated rate 
ITnilevcr’s policy of Afncani/ation 
!•* being pushed so vigorou««ilv that 
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white employees have been heard to 
complain a^ut discnmination 
>^at are the five million people 
like who live in this curious, happy 
black ferment^ For one thing, there 
are more children at school than 
there are hlerate adults The school 
population, now approaching 
600,000, has almost doubled in the 
last five years In the Northern 
Tcrntoiics there aie still pnmitive 
people who cling to their tubal life 
But The Colony—the coastal region 
where almost half the people live— 
IS moving ffHward rapidly Tribal 
life IS disintegiatmg Men of educa¬ 
tion here don't want to tiecomc 
chiefs and spend their lives walking 
about under umbrellas And the 
people don't want chiefs who arc 
uneducated As a result, some tnbes 
now have elected counrils in place 
of the old chieftaincies 
Amencan Negroes are liked in the 
Gold Coast The ancestors of most 
Amencan Negroes came from the 
Guinea Coast, and there are fre¬ 
quent discussions of family ties and 
old tnbal relationships A vibit by 
Louis Aimstrong last yean produced 
a national celebration 
Despite some signs of bitterness 
against “colonialism,” there is good 
reason to behevc that this country 
will become a stable and comfort¬ 
able nation Though there is poverty 
by European standards, there is no 


hunger Food grows easily, and in 
many distnc ts is almost to be had for 
the picking Most encouraging for 
the future are the cheerful good 
manners and absence of racial feel¬ 
ing There is no colour bar heie Sii 
Emmanuel Quist, the Afiican 
Spt'akct of the T egislative Assem¬ 
bly, and Lady Quist dine and dance 
with Governor Sir Charles and Lady 
Arden-Clarke, tor instance, on most 
cordial terms There aie two “Euro¬ 
pean” clubs which bar Africans, but 
virtually dll high-ranking British 
civil servants have resigned from 
them 

One serious risk that some ob¬ 
servers see in Gold Coast insoui lancc 
IS the tolerance of public corruption 
This attitude is said to have grown 
out of the pcivasive West African 
custom of making presimts and tip¬ 
ping, known as “dash ” Everybody 
“dashes” everybody else A recent 
public mcjuiry into the government 
Cocoa Purchasing Company, for ex¬ 
ample, bremght to light mcgulan- 
tic's in farm loans that implicated the 
('oiivention People's Party But 
older countries than the Gold Coast 
have failed to stamp out public cor¬ 
ruption and have nevertheless 
flourished The test will begin in 
March, when Parliament at West¬ 
minster relinquishes its last controls 
over this newest nation in the con¬ 
tinent of Afnca 


Wife, outside husband’s bedrcKjm door, to doctor “I’m woincd, 
doctor He hasn’t moaned or complained ontef” s w 



New evidence reported by Swedish scientists 
has re-awakened ages<old interest in the 
legendary civilization which, according to Plato, 
sank beneath the sea thousands of years ago 


The Lost Empire of Atlantis 

By Richard Clavenn^ 


Examtnatum of ^edtnunt lotes taken from the bottom of the 4HantK 
Ocean west of Africa bv a ^loetbsh deep-sea ex pi dttion mav hi Ip to ioloe tin 
mysterv of Atlantis, the leiftndarv island in thi Itlantu Oican attordin,' to 
Th Rtne hfulaise of tin Museum of Natural H>doiy in *stnikliolm In a 
Swedish ifeographual maguAne i nier/’ hi annhsis thi n suits that Dr 
R II' Kolbe, of thi sann institution, arrived at hunth' dating /its study of 
such sidiment tons, loniuininq dvitowt, mii ios,.opu forms of algat whuh 
III (ur both in freoh and in salt mater In thi lowei part of ont < nee tltesi 
d'atonii consisted ixilusivtly of fiesinmtir forms lias proeis tn thi 
author s opinion, that the sediment fiom mhuh tliey iiuri brow’ht up mas 
oni e ptrt of a lake, and that cvi n the southern part of tin Mtd-4llantit Ridf;i 
ome real tied abovi the surfaie of tin sea Is lonq as tin (lUlf Stream was 
pnventtd from reaihinq h.uropi, a warm lurrmi from tin south brought 
moisture to North -ifrua und South-Western huropt, hut whin the (tulf 
Stnam bioki through Hie barrier, its comparahi'tly mid snuthirn branth 
dtsplaied the warm turrent, and the Sahara In i atm a desi tl I his, the author 
further spiculates, laused starving ptopUs, intluding di'-plaied trilns from 
Atlantis to migrate slowly towards bf^spt, white Huy weri difeated b\ 
Kami SIS III in 119^ B L I he tab s of tin iaptivi s w n probably the founda 
tio*t of Plato’s story of Itiuntis I hi Atlantis latadrophe and the Sahara's 
transformation into a di&ert must havi ouurred just bifore 1200 B < Sur¬ 
vivors from the sinking Mid-Alluntu Ridge mav also have migrated to C entral 
America, Dr Medatse believes 

—Waldemar Kaempffirt in The New York Tuti-s 


I N THl!. MINDS Ot mOSt pCOplc thc 
name Atlantis, the lost con¬ 
tinent, IS doubtless associated 
with pure myth—^thc fantastic 
creation of some unknown story¬ 
teller m a forgotten age Hut modem 


dLscovenes at the bottom of the sea 
have brought the legend well into the 
sphere of possibility 
Tlie legend of the lost continent 
says that at some time large ex¬ 
panses of land CK cupicd much of the 
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space now filled by the Atlantic 
Ocean The biggest island was 
named Atlantis and sustained an 
advanced civilization Plato tells a 
story which his great-grandfather 
heard fiom Solon, one of the wisest 
of the ancient (ireeks According to 
hmi, Atlantis was «i great empire 
w'hich extended its possessions as far 
as Egypt and ltal\ fheii the Atlan- 
tcans attacked Greece itself Scilon’s 
stoiy dc-»cnbes how the Athenians 
not only vanquisned but expelled the 
Atlanteans from the whole of then 
possessions within the Miditci- 
ranean about 9l)00 H C Later vio¬ 
lent floods and earthquakes 
occuned, and dining one ot more 
of the-.e distuibiiiKis Atlantis \an- 
ished lieneath the soa 
This inight well be reeardi d as the 
sage's own inxention for t \tolling 
the prowess of his niUion But in 
1898 a cablt vias being laid fioni 
Brest to ('apt ('od when a stiand 
biok( alNiiit 500 miles noith of the 
Azores, at a dtpth iif about 1,7(K) 
fathoms In an attempt to tish up the 
biokeii strand, the grappling-irons 
bi ought to the surface soil and 
bioken pie*cts of rock which micro- 
stopu uxamiiiation showed to con¬ 
sist of lava Moreover, the ciy'stalline 
structure of this l.iva show'ed that it 
had tongtaled iindei atmospheric 
conditions The vokano which 
ejected this lav a must liave been well 
above the seilaec of the ocean at the 
time of the eruption because the 
cooling had taken pJare on land 
Furthennore, geologists claim that 
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lava exposed to sea-water dismte- 
grates to an appreciable extent in 
something like 15,(KX) years The 
lava under discussion was un- 
decomposed, indicating that the 
eruption must have occurred less 
than 15,000 years ago 
During the last centurv’ deep-sea 
soundings of the Atlantic revealed 
the existence of a great ridge w'hich, 
commencing near the coast of Jie 
land, traverses a southerly diiection, 
embraces the A/ores, and i uts 
acioss south-west to the cofisthne of 
South Anieiica ntai the Amazon 
The average li‘vcl of this great ridge 
IS alxuit 9,0(K) feet higher than tne 
betl ot tlie Atlantic These deep-sea 
sounding', dlso established the fact 
that theie are evidc'iitc's of volcanic 
disturbarues on a verj' large scale 
About 150 miles fnmi the Straits of 
(xibraltai, wheie Plato indicatc’cl th** 
former location of Atlantis, it was 
noted that the soundings den eased 
in the course ot a few miles fioin 
2,700 fathoms to 1,600 

There is alv) biological evidence 
which appears to suppoit the Atlan- 
tean theory bor instance, the monk 
seal remains cloac' to land and does 
not freejuent the c»pen scsi One 
spc'cies IS found in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, the othc r in the West Indies, 
the two separated by the thousands 
of miles of the bioad Atlantic in 
which neither is known to exist The 
wide range separating these manne 
mammals would appear to indicate 
that their ancestors follow cd a coast¬ 
line which has to a great extent 
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ceased to exist Q^rtain ants found 
in the Azores are natne also to 
Amencd Siinilarh, manv of the 
moths and liuttci flies in the ('dnar\ 
Islands aie identical \Mth those* of 
Anieiica Karthwoiins found in 
Europe and Noilh Aim <i arc ide nti- 
cal viith those in the islaiiils of the 
Atlantic \et ants, moths, lin'lei- 
ilus and eiilhwc.Tius eoiild not 
possiblv na\iKate tie Atiaiitic Ilw 
onK altiinati\e ajipc.ii to U* tin 
loiiiuT existeiKi of land uhe le now 
the s‘M hold** s\va\ 

AnthiopolOf'\ !*• (qn dl\ aieiM-s- 
ti\eof tlieie luiMU^ Iim ii land tit ha 
human li.J>itat<on >11 llie Xllaiitic 
Arc h.u'oloei**!** .in* awaie tlnit 
Knropi wa** \i-.ilid li\ .* icilain 
nni'iant laci, now nannd th< ( 10- 
Mai^non niaiu thousand-* of Mai" 
aqo liuLim; i)\ tin ( i«'> Maenon 
skeletons (found in a c.ixe neai tin 
hamit tof C'n'»-MaL'non, I'lann ) the 
aMtaqe hes^ht ol the men if tin* 
i.uc w is will o\tt s|\ hit 11 k 
shoulders wci mix htoad and tiu 
amis shoit in c ompatHon to the* 
l(‘i*s, a fact induatiM <>t InOi i uutl 
dcM’loinmnt fa* leinoMd lioin the 
semi-a'ithiopoid n mains of othii 
disc o\ cues Ihiij ing-places of tin 
C'io-Maf»nf)ns disclose cMdencc's of 
hi^h ait in moic diic‘c.tions than one 
'Ihe walls of then laxeins weie 
adorned with dr.iwiiij^s ,md paint¬ 
ing's, and not infiecjiienth, has 
R'liefs, of the human form and 
ininials i*\eeutid with lej^aid ioi 
coircHt pnijiortiop, allied with 
such grace ol techiii*iiie and line 


reproduction as evince a highly 
develojied aesthelit taste ecpial 111 
many rc'spects to that of modern 
times I lie (H.’ople who pioeluced 
such works of dll could ne>t he 
r!a*isecl as s,i\.ii;t»s 

1 '' jdc'r’Le*! of lliis Cio-Magnoii 
in(lii>fr\ ha\'* not htvn me*t with in 
Cardial 01 Eistesri Kurope It 
centre** in Sc mi h Western Kniope 
and iiiiist h.i\c ippeauvl tinic when 
tin Kst of the (ontiiunt wa* in- 

h. ilMtid h\ people not far icmoxc'cl 
horn a si mi-ant>iiopoicl t\pe known 
as Neanderthal inui Such a high 
oide 1 (oiild not have h* e 11 de m lopi'd 
in a hv untu'ies it wa iloiiht- 
Icss, till ontcomc of m.inx thousand** 
of \i It* of iiolnimn siinuwheie 
Ihil v\h*r» \’ul h*»v did reach 
I'Utopi' Ni't hum the la-l the 
tiaehiion.d hiithpian nf tin human 

i. iie lot the le.iMin jii**tsfat«‘d, ami 
I ett.nnU pot from tin* north llie 
laei who iiit'odiii i‘ti it into Kiitop* 
run**! h.i\e m uli dii n «iiiix iiom the 
wc‘**t or Noiith west Ih.il ♦hex did 
"ODx ,i lard route is nielu ali >1 h\ the 
fat t that not a "ipele hoatordiaxxing 
ill a boat has hi'en disioxeied amid 
the 11 iiK'ining tiai c s ot tins race 

Ixxo olhei features that supply 
exult nee that this is most piohahl} 
line are the fact that, xxlieieas llu 
Basi|iie laiign ige h is no hnginstu 
altnntics adh an\ nttuT m Kipope 
It siron^lv resetiihlcs in giam- 
niatual slimtini the ahongmal 
longiii's of the x.isl Vmeiu.in 
toiilnunl and also llu snmlaiev 
helxxeen tin t'ro ^la^:n()n ■*knlls 
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m Europe and the prehistoric 
v.ku11s in Lagoa Santa in Brazil 
suggests an identity of type. 

Ancient religious beliefs show a 
similarity in many respects which 
would appt'ar to indicate a common 
origin Rrochica, the heiu of the 
Chibohd Indians of Colombia, 
carrjTng the world upon his shoul- 
deis, IS but a variation of the Atlas 
myth of the ancient tiieek^ There 
are pyiamids in Egypt and Me\u o 
The nmmmihcdtion of dead bodies 
practised in the fonner country is 
also found in the latUr, as well as m 
Peru 

It can hardly lx* a mattei of (oin- 
cidence that pc*ople separated by a 
mighty (K can should possi*ss so 
much in common, and of which 
much IS identical, at a pcnocl when 
the crossing of that ocean would ap- 
jx'ar to have b«*en impossible More¬ 
over. many archaeologists are of 
tile opinion that much that is called 
Egyptian originated elsewhere, and 
reached Egypt from a u?estetly 
direction If Atlantis once c xisted as 
the birthplace of what afterwards 
Ixvanic common to lioth sides of the 


Atlantic, and dispersion took place 
to the cast and to the west when that 
continent began to disintegrate, a 
feasible solution offers itself. 

That great movement has taken 
place in the bed of the Atlantic and 
IS taking plate, none can doubt 
In August, 1923, a vessel was sent 
out to search for a lost cable which 
had been laid about 25 vears before 
Soundings taken at the exact spot 
revealed thdt the bed of the ocean 
had men nearly two and a quarter 
miles during that short penodt 

From such facts the hypothesi'^ 
that theie once existed wide ex¬ 
panses of land m the Atlantic would 
appear to be well justified That this 
land has giadually clisappeau'd be¬ 
neath the sea in the course of time 
a*, the result of volcanic activity, 
leaving here and then* a few rem¬ 
nant •> of its former whole, is an 
opinion held by scientists of high 
standing Moreovci, the consensus 
of thc'ir opinion favouis the rela- 
li\elv recent existence of a major 
portion of it above the sea, forming 
ail archipelagic chain such as Plato 
dcsciibed 



Thu ff^ay Out 
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^assfncjER \ isits to the cockpits of airliners are against the rules An an 
hostess, lidv mg a di*&c uit time w ith a passenger w ho w anted to make such 
a trip, appc'alcd to the captain for help 'Tie keeps pestering m**,” she 
cxplaiiud, "and I don’t know what to say to him ** 

“Well, honty," the captain replied, "why don’t you give him dii 
{vasive answer—just t(‘]l him to go to hell < ’’ contninitn] in R Buik 



What psychologists have Icamt about the strange 
“mental short circuits*’ that soinetinn s froe/e our minds and 

paralyse our lmagmatlon'^ 


'How to Overcome Mental Blocks 


By Mot ton Hunt 


H wi \oi' i \i-K found 
it inipossibli* to 
understand lu»\v some {.'ad¬ 
ject s\oik(d until someone 
showed you, tiu n said,' ‘< )f 
(ouise* Why didn’t 1 think 
of thaf^" Hdvt you e\er 
found it iiiih( lilt to make a 
seenunj'ly ordinalv deci- 

n^ Have you evei lor^'ottui a 
fiieiid’s name when introdiiuiif* iiiin 
at a paity^ 

Hu e things du not usually hap¬ 
pen by (hame All of us, in the 
tan|;*le of “electnc urcuits” inside 
oui Iliads, have millions oi bits of 
uifoniiatioii stored aw'aj but somt - 
times when we have a pioblern to 
s«*lve evil’ll a simple one -shoit 
riieuits priveiit the lelevant inior- 
niation tioin Kettiiif* out Psviholo- 
^ibtscall thi'si^ slioit Circuits '‘mental 
blocks ” 


111 '* (oiiiinoned kind of 
iiKiital blink Is I niiitional 
l‘i-ai, as most of iis know, 
1 an st.nii imii s blank out an 
intelligent tlii)U<;bt but 
even mild appn lu nsion (an 
(aiisi a blot k In an e\pi n- 
iTH‘nt sO iiniveisilx stucli nts 
had til tiaiiilate a nunibii 
of seiiti'iues iiilo a simpk lodi, 
some of the stnteiues Iniii^ (al- 
• 11 la ted to maki the stiiiUms neiv- 
ous (Inesudiwas ‘ M\ faiinU does 
not lesped ni\ jiulf^ment ” The 
uneasiness this idea laiisid had an 
immediate ettut on the stiuhnts' 
tlnnkiii#' pov ei It took them lon^^er, 
<111(1 with oOpinint mote eiiois, to 
(.od(‘ all sudi loaded sentences than 
the neutial ones 

When voii tiiid a simple problem 
perple\inj>ly dithcult, ask ymi^elf 
whether some dcincut w'ltliin it is 

JS 
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Upsetting yf)ii- -pcihajK it reminds 
\(iii of sonK'thim; unpleasant A 
salesman mav delay makiiit' a i all, 
loi txainple, be'CiUisc the custoniei 
lemmds him of someone he fe.iis oi 
dislikes )iist lero^ni/iiif* a lihx k oi 
tliiN sort will ofUn help to (leai \oui 
mental eiri nits 

Anothii I aiist ol i motional block 
is pressuii Mmost an\ iimveisitv 
<itU(Unt (.111 till sou how well- 
studied t.icts h<i\(‘ \ ini>^lud tiom 
hisanind under thepu s^nieof takinc 
a tmal es.iiii We often think that 
P'ople produce be-it und»'i >tronj^ 
stimulus or (Oiiipeiition I hat ma\ 
be trill 111 luimiiu; a toot i.i(e, but 
wtiin \oii .in s(ekme lu w idi.isor 
tiMiie to soht a kiiolt\ probitm, 
UK leased piissim is more hkiK to 
caus( a ment.d bloi k 

Hi'in*; too e.i4ir to siiimd '.in 
piodiKe till s.mn risiilt iMohs^oi 

Ji'ioiik riiimei, of Mais.ird I'm 
\ersitv. biiujht rats ni sol\i i tn< k\ 
mi/e to food R.its th.it hadn't 
eaten ioi 12 houis (aiu^ht on m 
about siN. tins Hut lats that h.id 
b( t n stai\ed for Hii hours took iii'iii 
than 21) tins, o\(i motivation 
woikin;^ iiridei (vessive hun:;(i-- 
/^umriied iip then “reasoimij^” 
.ibilitv Till'sanu pnnnplt applies 
to humans It is the ov cr/cidoiis foot¬ 
baller who mak< s the wild ki( k the 
o\ciiajj;ci jobhimtii whostaiimiers 
duriiic; tlu mtiivMW tin* ovii- 
intcnt (|ui/-show (ont«stant who 
blanks out alioiit s(an(thinf> he 
really know 

Will n \'ou faci a si noils problem 


February 

and have been strenuously w'orkmp; 
at it without fretting anywhere, 
“Stiiking to it” may be a mistake 
I 'ndi r pressure your brain has pmb- 
abl\ dev eloped something similar to 
a “feedluik itteft” —it goes loiind 
and round, and nothing new ran 
get 111 So leave the problem for 
<1 while -go fishing, paint the house, 
visit a fiKiid (live your mind time 
to (liMi its I IK lilts and let the flow 
of iilias iM'gm again W^hin yon 
i oiiK bai k to you? problem you ina\ 
find a (ompletelv niw approaih 

AiicUlier major sourii ot mental 
bloi k, psvi hologists tiiul, lies in pie- 
lonieption a puarraiuemeiit, so 
to spi.ik ot our brain nriiiits that 
limits our tinnkiuu Itvouhavi ivei 
mispl e I d ,in important paper on a 
(Ihtti ii d de-.k, vim know tin etfiits 
ol this You '.hillt'l through t v( i\- 
tiimg .igaui .11.(I .igam but voii jiist 
(an t imil what vou’k looking for 
Till 11 soniioiu I ise lomes ovi i and 
sjiot'it at OIK i i li( p.ijur tilliis out 
to be .1 httl*' diftiKiit 111 loloiii OI 
si/etlianvoii n int mbiri'fi, .mil that 
pnIoiiiIption kijit VOII iiom uiog- 
ui/mg It 

K« .id\ made notions on how to 
solve a probli'in laii often Ik* mis- 
liadiiig, too An olil pailoui triik, 
iisid l)V till (lermaii jis\(hologist 
Kail Dimikii, shows how this 
vvoiks SonII bodV' la\s si\ matches 
on a tabli .md savs “Make toui 
iipi.il silled til High s ” Mo-t peopli 
push till mail lies aroiinil for a time, 
till 11 givi lip Ibit .1 few '.iitlileiil^ 
si e something new 1 liej» l.ij out one 
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tndnf>le and then, trom its comers, 
hmld up cl thieo-sidcd pjT.iTnid \Mtli 
the other three mate lit- and, 
p»csto, the pu/zle is solved 

People aie likely to be amoved 
at this outcome “^ou didn’t sa\ 
in thiee diriKiisions ' ’’ thej lom- 
plain, but neither did an\one say 
“in two diniensi'iiis ’’ TIu inaUlus 
wen* laid Hat on the tabli .ind tliat 
was enouf;li f«)i most ptopk 'lhf\ 
thought onl\ of a two-dimensional 

SiilullOIl 

Piec om eptions .m often a fiart of 
e\ii\da\ business hie, while they 
inasipierade as “expetiinie ’’ Thiv 
are that, but past ixpenuiii may 
bloik ireatue solutions for the 
intiiri One iaiiions business i \<ru- 
tive has (onipiUd a blaikhst of 
“siifioiatin^ phiiisis that oilin 
bht;Iil iilw idi .is ‘ Let’s bi ju.u- 
tiLal,” for one. (U “\Ve'\e ne\ei 
done anvtlnne hki that,” or 
‘ t'ustoimrs won t *“1.111(1 lor it ’’ 

Some leseanh oii'ani/atioU'., 
aw.tr* of till dant;iis of siich habit¬ 
ual w.iV“> <il thinking. iklibuateK 
trV to bn ak them dow n In the loni;- 
ran^e iilaniiin^ dnisi.ui of .i bi;> 
industrial loiKern. for iristanie, .it 
le.ist one man new to the pniblem 
.it blind is placed m c.uli e,ioup of 
siientists stud\in;^ a ]Mitiiiil.ii pro- 
jeit His fresli .ippio.u h, Ills lack of 
a iead\-niadi solution, shakis up 
till tliinkiu" of the whole f^ioiip and 
i('suit“I, oilen 111 oii{:;inal and letter 
idi as 

What (MU \ou do alMuit pieon- 
c eptions ■* If you find \ouisiU st)- 


niied bv a problem, try thinking 
“How would .1 sihoollMiv or my 
wifi, or the brightest pirsoii 1 krnjw 
ti\ tvidoit-'" If this doesn’t help, 
thill hud people wliosi knowledge 
and training an diffi rent from 3 ours 
.ind t.ilk the piobli ni o\ ei Perhaps 
an outside i ,it.il>st is wh.it you need 

Kdiiiation, ironiialU can be an- 
othei siiiiiK of niintal bloi k, 
isptiialK li stiidi nts an taught to 
appio.iili (Miv piobliiii in a iifid 
textlMiok fadiion Ills is tun not 
onl\ ot iotin.il sdiiiohng but of our 
1 ( .lining of imimI.iv things as wi'll 
KcientU a juofessm asked Ins 
ps\<holog\ students to retrieve a 
ping-pong b.dl lioni the Uift »m of 
an uiMieht riistv jiipi In ih< room 
Win* a huinud, ]iluis, lulirs, 
stiaws, piii'i . 111(1 .1 bill kit 1)1 diitv 
water file stiiili nts bi gan bv hsh- 
nig around vaiiiiv with the various 
objiits, Imt hiiallv about li.ilf of 
till 111 saw that till solution lav in 
pouiuig till (Iirtv watii into tin 
( \hndei and tlo.diiig tin ball to the 
top 

Mteiw.iids till piot(*wir n- 
pi.itid till* espeiiiiii iii with other 
stud(*iits, bill with one (hli(*nnie 
111 n*pla((* lth( buikelofdirU water 
with a pitihir of ice wat(*r, sit on a 
iiisp t.ibli I loth .irid surioiiiidid bv 
gl( .lining goblits Xot out shithnl 
sol,'III thf piohUm Wliv' Ik 
I .iiisi* t.iib one ■ knew" that Irish 
1(1 w.it(*t 111 .1 pitilii'i Is for dt Hiking, 
not for pouring into a rustv [ape to 
'olvi .1 [MobilII. 

Ihi aiiswii IS not, of course, to 
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avoid ediKation. but to avoid ngid, 
nariow (Hlucatum If teachers and 
pirents pound into a child's head 
that theie is a rif>ht and wrong way 
to d»> cvoijthing, he will tend to lie 
iigid in his thinking If they en- 
(milage him to \iork things ciiit for 
hiniM.lf, his thinking viill niitiiially 
be more flevihle When he grows up 
and tiKS to desien a Ih'tter lar, oi 
resohe a f{uanel, he will not In* 
hntited t«) stock approai lu"* 

One of the most smcessfiil 
methods of i minteiing mental blocks 
IS the confereiue tiLhnu)iie calkd 
“brainstorming “ The rule', .are 
thest (1) an\ thing goes 12) the 
wilder the ideas tin and |.^) 

nolK>d\ rna} critic i/c‘ an> idea 
Someone rec.oids all the ideas and 
onl\ aftc'iwards do the biairi- 
stormeis go over them iritually arul 
(hoo*%e any useful ones It's a tech 
nuiue \oii can iw in \oiir own 
family, \oni bu->ines-« oi scxial 
groups, when >«*n ha\e a problem 
to sol\e Yon can e\in do it lij’ 
yourself by deliU'iately sitting 
down to think - about yoiii job, 
yoiii home, y'oiir budget and jot¬ 


ting down ideas as fast as they come 
into your mind You might also try 
to imagine what different people 
w'ould say m response to each idea 
Hv playing such mental games you 
may hnd an ingc'iiious way to solve 
V0111 piohletn, lie it a tinancial mat¬ 
ter or some family dilemma 

hiiially, if blocks still pie\ent you 
from ^ee•lng the solution, yeui can 
•«ometinu's break the log-jam Oy 
simply starting -ariy'wheie, but at 
one c 1*inding yoursedf in the middle 
of the* const quenees may abiuptly 
change y'oui peispoetne A pronii- 
iiemt writer told rue alKuit the awful 
time he use*(l to have, trying to get a 
good lH‘giniiiiig for an artic le it < ost 
him clfiys of wasted time His solu¬ 
tion start anywhere and get going 
When he* has hnisluHl, he* finds it 
easy to go back and tack on a 
beginning 

Many problem" are less ehfhcult 
than they se’cm and ele«ier\e less 
jltc'iition Ilian tlu*y get In these 
e asc s f specially it is w ise to begin at 
oiue It’*! like eU'ciding wlie'tlie*! or 
lujt to jump into cold wate'r Once 
you jump, till' problem doesn't exist 




Ttiles Out of Sitmd 

a s woiHiK ti.ulirrand 1 Wrdked along the school conidor, two siUrill 
boys approacht d us, om t ilkiiig explosive ly to tin* otlu i We wt n tdioul 
to |iass thc.m whin wi heard om shout, "Smutunes me. gian'nnivver 
maki't im' so bloonmi wild 1 lei I like cuttiii’ 'cr froiti” 

My Irii nd ->t<ipjied iind c y'c d the Ixiy as only a schoolttac her c in 
'* Jhe ivoicl," silt said, "is throat, not fruat*" 


—< untiibulrd bi HtlAi Watson 



to Loease1j(wr10Ml^^^ 


By Wilfred iMink 

^^LFOKL \OV RlsXSlN this tCM WFltt dlWlI yoilT IWM fli IllllllilII ol th<»Sl 

ivcirds you think you knoA' Ihi'ji tick tin woni oi phiasi you Ixlnvi 
IS neateU ih mcamn^ to the kty word Answii*. ik .hi th' p»> i imri 




ll) abductor (ah dilk' If'rj -\ 
hcidfi J{ kiiliifL|>{Kr ( dfluiKi 
1) thif‘1 

(2) salient (s.i\'11 int) - \ sinootli 
n diffiL lit i iiiitst ifiiiin;; 1) 

i iiivi'd 

I ti subniirSL (siih uiQri'j —\ to 
ualk oil H sink ( apixsir I) 
join togitlici 

(4) traiismittablc (trins nut' a b'l) 
--\ L.ipahU' ol btiiiK h.iiid(d on 
1) pausing' at iiilci\als ( undiT 
stanilahk !> pa'^sinj'aw.iv 

(^) contortion (kmi tor' shu'i) - \ 
torture H j;ieat jumer ( aiitii- 
mtnit 1) tvMstini'OI wnthiiiff 

(<ij intcnsi\i (ill tc n'si\) - \ thor 
ough 1) angi\ (. {XisuasiM I> 

sp\ Pie 

(7) sophisticated (so tis' tl k.it 'd) 
A nnmoTiil 11 artislii. I 

s' dioiis I) worldl\-\MSt 

(8) instrumental (in sttu men' tHI) 
--A sktlliil It siising as a 
rueanb t loniples I) eduia 
tional 

(M) synonymous (si non 1 mOs) \ 
hiiinonioiis It happening .it (hi 
s.ime tiini ( siniilai in imaning 
FI monotonous 

(10) disdain (dls flam')- \ to t)< 
proud It ilattii ( rum I) 
scorn 


(II) sequel |S|' Iwrl)- \ a'jtii 
mint 11 111 it whiili f 

calniiiiss 1) icpiilitv 

IIJ) blight (hilt) \ ( 111 

UltllPI Hill i|(l I' It shiip. .i ( 
lint lit I> hliiiil 

(It) addle nd I. \ to lilt i< isi 
It fiiiiiiisr 1 mill it long I) 

ltd 

(14) infraction (in ink .ibiia) \ 
lit (it hii il 1 ig Ol Mifl.iting It 
small pirt ( loiitl iioiM |) kdtiii 
thing uiihii ikable 

(|s) mulct (niiilll) -\ tii |Hinilii 

ft III lilt 111 UIPl ( dlpIlM 1) 

il rtili/( 

il(i| giegarious (gif gair' i ii ) -A 
id till* It vieiiihk ( Ifitiiiir-liki 

1 ) \n.l|fll 

(17) alacriis (1 Iik' ii tl) A 
t'unillimss It Slit isiii (. chtpi 
tul willmgm ss l> shiiwdtiiss 

(1.8) retnispeelise (rit i.isix'k'tx) 
- \ looking liiiek on (hi past It 
highh iigiidifl f dfpii\<*il li 
tiiid\ 

(l<)| an mus (an'I inr*'.) -\ \nigai 
»t\ H tnthu-.iiMii ( htjst lie im¬ 
pulse I) iinibitiiin 

I JO) didactic (di fl.lk tiki \ 

lilimt K n (Kit tic inetie ( 

diiPci 1) )N 1 taming t«) tiaihmg 


Jhmmlo 

"IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

M) abductor B Kiiliiip{>tr iuk. wlip 
Iciicihlv (iinii s .1 pc isfiu , .ib, tlu 
iliilil s if/irfifc/lo Litin ibiliiLc^c, to 

It ill i ilV rf) '' 

( 2 ) saliiiit ( ( )utst.in(iniu im(H)rtaiit 

iml -ttikiim iis, '■alu'nt la ts l^tiii 
Ica])!!!^ Icitih ' 

subiiRruv It Sink .ik hi w.iIcm 
•>\\ iiiip ill liiiix as to \uli- 

m > ,1 Ml il ]>iol)li IMS in t iiiiii S'* iKiliti- 
I il li'batt 1 itm Mcfio'i to 

sink ’ 

( 41 trjiismittabU —\ ( tpalili i>l Im hh> 
hamli il on, ti.iiisli i ililr is wc iltli 
IniN^nnllulth to oiii ■> ikseetnlaiits 
Latin h , to si nil ac mi»s ' 

(5) Lontorlion -J) luistiiij' ir wiilh 
111 ;; in linn itiJi il pii-<l(Jii is, mn 
loi*wn \ oitlu 1)1 an acioliit ]<atiii 
.iin/orlMs "twist'd ' 

l(i) in(ciisi\t.- \ Ihcnoinjii loiicfii 
tittid as aniMliNM.'i s«atiii 

(7) sophistKatid -- D Wciilcilv wise 
i.i kill'; >11 sini])lii it\ as i softfiiUi- 
I'thil MiwpiiiJit (link si>/>//os. 
' wise ’ 

^SJ iiislruintntal -It "iiviii^^ as a 
nil ins hiipiiil as, Uuifs tntlmnii n 
till in ii(atiii;> |)iospfiii^ I atm 
tH'/riinn uluni ‘ nicaiis to an 'iid ' 

s\non>fnoub -i Siniil.ir in rrican- 
iiitr crpii\ilint in sif'nific Hill, as, 
aiitiKra(> i- wnouvinims with du- 
tatoiship (iTfck svnorvwc)'. syw , 
"tcigfthd,” and mivnia, "lunic ” 


(10) disdain—D To scorn, to consider 
iinwotth> of one's notice, ns, to r/u- 
dam talsc piinciplcs broiii Old 
brcnch 

(11) sequel-B lhat which ioilows, 
oBcn in (onsi>(|iKii(e ot what has 
/^onc Ih^oii is, "1* anil' is a m’i/I ff’/ to 
siu(i*ss " 1 atm sttjui. to follow 

(12) bli{$ht—V (lUisc to wither and 
dec IV iiiistiati a^, in hliiflit one s 
piospdts 

(H) addle B lueoiifiise iniiddU,as 
to ff(/(//i oiu s thinking 

(11) infraction \ \(t c>l hiciikinf* oi 

\UiUtllll{ a^, in lUflillhoH oi the 
iiilc'- Latin iiifhhliis hioken ott '' 

(1^) mulct ( loelcpiiM, IS sehe‘ni(s 
to h lUt t tin pi'bhi Latin iiiuh ta, 
pinaltv ’ 

|Ii>) lirccarious -H Litiii uh'^iinus 
beloiiy'iiiK to thi liiTil lliMlee 
seiinhle IS, the ^n•••^ltu^u^ iinpiilbes 
I it hiiin in bc’int's 

(17) alacrity-( (hecitiil wilhnji;iii'ss 
IS to lUeept iiii ottei with alaintv 
Litiii e/cieii/es ‘eai'fliuss, rpmk- 
ne '.s ' ’ 

(IS) rcirospcctivc \ 1 ookini; backon 
the p.ist, relciiiiif' to thmf>s pist as, 
a ii ln)\f>n tii'i mood Latir retro- 
lookinK back " 

ll'l) animus 4 Ifostile iiclmf> oi in 
tint as, 1 Mole lit iimiuus iii one s 
he lit i^atin tiHinn s ‘ spirit " 

( 211 ) didactic !> IS it iininj> a) tc'ai h- 
iim, olten 111 till sense of tending to 
instiiut loo miuh as eliill, didutlu 
writiiiif (iieek diduktiluts, "apt at 
te .u hing ' 

\ocabular> RaliniSs 

20 -l‘l loiuct e\te|Ji*nt 

18 Iti 1 Direct good 

15-*12 correct fair 
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What the World Owes 



to Kew Gardens 




Biitain’s unique hortiiultural iniu- 
hiitor has etu ic hod si ori*s of t ou uti les 
with plant«tliat el'llh year yield a 
vast harvest of foods, fibres and 
inedii Hies 




-i * 
^ \ 

- 
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Uvlrank laylor 


«. ill: Ni> \ i 11 MI', > oui eye is i au^ht 
! liy the n.iino of an a/iilea, {;i\ e a 
thoiu'ht to Sir Joseph Hooker When 
you I'lusi' to adimri a 
lilooinint; in a viindow, say a Mold 
of thanks foi htaiuis Masson 
Who Mas Hooker, and Mho Mas 
Masson’ lhe> Meie hotaiiiNts 
attached to Kom (laidens, on the 
outskiits of London, and lliiv 
lo,lined the moiKI in seaich ol plants 
Fiaiuis Masson found the j^eia- 
niuin gioMin^ Mild in Soiitii Afiua 
almost 200 years a{>o, and hroui^ht 


it bav K to Kew Mr fosi'ph Hooker, 
ihnihinii' in the Hima1a\as in 1847, 
hioiiglit liatk the first s|H*t miens of 
the f^iant a/ale.is and rhododen- 
droiib iMom Kcm, these plants and 
Ijiiridieds of others have spread 
throughout the Moild 
Millions of p(‘o])]( knoM Kew 
('iiudeiis a-> a beautiful park whose' 
spim{> (liiweis aic harl)inj;eis of 
simiiner Lew ridi/e that Kew is 
also the horticultural inciihatoi of 
the world- one of Hntain’s fjrvat 
(oiitiibutions lo mankind Nearly 
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a hundred lands have been enriched 

Kew"s plant distributions, which 
last year )aelded harvests of foods, 
fibres and medicines w'orth millions 
of pounds 

The idea of gathering plants from 
all parts of the world onginated in 
1769 with an eager young botanist, 
Joseph Banks, fresh back from 
Captain James Cook's first globe- 
girdling voyage The trip had netted 
"a great cargo of horticultural 
booty,” and young Banks envisaged 
“a great exchange house of the 
Empire, whexc possibilities of 
acclimatizing plants might be 
tested ” He offered his idea to 
George III, who not only adopted it 
but appointed Banks director of the 
royal famil>'s botanical gardens at 
Kew, a post he was to hold for 40 
years 

At Kew, Banks found a notable 
collection of trees, as well as gardens 
and greenhouses, including an im¬ 
pressive glass-roofed "orangery” 
where citrus fruits, pineapples and 
figs were raised ITic heated green¬ 
houses and orangery were ]iist 
what he needed to simulate the 
climates of tiie tropics and test 
exotic plants 

Banks lost no time in dispatching 
the first of a notable line of Kew 
plant hunters who have scoured the 
earth for useful trees, slinibs, plants 
and grasses The pathfinder was 
Francis Masson, who scouted Afnca 
and the islands of the equatorial 
Atlantic Another pioneer was David 
Nelson, w'ho sailed with Cook on his 


ill-fated third voyage, which ended 
in the explorer's death in Hawaii. 

In 1787 Banks appomted Nelson 
to sail on H M S Bounty, takmg 
along on her decks a number of 
wooden tubs filled with earth When 
the Bounty reached the South Sea 
islands. Nelson w'as to plant small 
breadfruit trees in the tubs and 
transport them to the Bnhsh West 
Indies, which needed a cheap, 
easily grow'n food for plantation 
workers The unfortunate mutiny 
mtertered, and Nelson dnfted with 
Bligh in an open lioat foi 3,600 
miles, and reached Timor, where he 
died of exposure Undaunted, Sir 
Joseph Banks dispatched another 
Kew plant hunter, Christopher 
Smith, who in 1791 successfully 
transplanted the breadfruit tiec in 
Jamaica, whence it spread and 
ilounshed all over the Canbbean 
area 

Year after year daring plant 
hunters from Kew fanned oui over 
the Aniencan tropics, Afnca, Asia 
Minor, India, the Indus, iisking 
their lives to gather plants and data 
Their “bcKity ' included not >jily 
living plants but clued ones for 
Kew’s vast herbanum, which now 
boasts over six million diK*d spec - 
mens This treasure trove mak«.. 
Kew the world authonty on plant 
life and the mecca for botanists 

From the outset Banks reahzed 
that without skilled gniwers to 
establish plant life sent nut from 
Kew, his great exchange idea would 
fail He scxin launched a training 
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programme that is still earned on 
Every year Kew accepts 20 student 
gardeners, teaching tliem Kew meth¬ 
ods to be applied when they return 
to their homelands Today Kew- 
traincd iren, known as “Kewites,” 
arc in key positions in more than 20^) 
botanical gardens 

An accidental dis(i>vrry by a 
London medical leseaich woikci. 
Nathaniel Ward, helped Kew to be¬ 
come the sma/mg horUrultiiial 
incubator that it is In the 183()'s 
Ward placed the chiy'sahs of a 
sphinx moth in a handful of damp 
earth in a sealed glass jar Ward 
hoped to erf*! a nu»tli emeige.instead, 
a fern sfvouled, gn‘v\ .incl li\cd for 
four ye.ir-* in thi tightly scaled jar, 
thiiving on nioi«*ture that condensed 
on the inside of the glass, then diip- 
ped hick into the soil Realizing 
tha* I had discovered something 
new, Ward devised a ininiatun’ 
gla'-'i-mse in which eviii large 
plants, sealed tight, could live for 
long pc’iiuds 

This ineeMious portable grien- 
lu use was the answer to Kew's great 
piobieni of how to ship growing 
plants to and from the distant Ixi- 
t^nical gardens- voyages that c*ften 
tcH)k months Soon hundreds of these 
‘Wardian Cases,” packed with 
small tices and plants, were moving 
m and out of Kenv's huge green¬ 
houses With tlie coming of the aii- 
lincs, Kew’s curators devised a 
simpler plastic packing-case for the 
tastei shipments But the Wardhoi 
case IS still being used today for 


transporting plants by sea. 

1 watched Kew gardeners pack 
some of these portable greenhouses 
Typical shipments included 16 
small plants of an improved banana 
strain from Malaya, destined for 
Tiinidad, a shipmiml of Braril-niit 
trees to the P,iitish Canieioons 50 
giaj>e\mi‘'» ot a haidv stiain going 
to St Holeiia, sNal plants for Soutli 
Afiica tropical plants for the 
M1.S0UI1 Botanital (taidm m St 
Louis 

Kew’s plant husbandly men have 
had long experience in le-locating 
the light tiee m the iiglit rhniate 
In the* mid iimeteeiilli ccntiiiv they 
siucessfnlH transplanted wild cm- 
chona tn*es, whose bark yu'lds 
(imnine, iiom Peni to plantations in 
Ceylon and India I he c iiltivatc*d 
cinchonas earned their glowers a 
tine proht anil at the same time 
reduced tlu* rost of <iiunine to one- 
si\le»*nth of its lornier piiie Siini- 
laily, tea fiom China has blossomed 
into a thiiviiiL' mdiistiy for Natal 
and Assam 

The exchange progiainme hit the 
jackpot in the 1870’s, alter Sir 
Joseph Hfx^kei, then director of 
Kew, otfeied a pnze of £10 per 
thousand for seeds of the wild Para 
I libber tree whi^'h throve in the 
Amazon jungles Ihc offer brought 
alxnit 70,0(X) sec ds, smuggled out of 
Brazil, which tleui enjoyed a mono¬ 
poly of mbliei At Kew tlie seeds 
were planted in the tropica! houses, 
in the Slimmer of 187b alxnit 2,000 
of them geiminatcd 
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THE HEADER'S DIGEST 


At that time Bntain wanted 
lubber pnmanly for tyres for vic- 
tonas and for the bicycles which 
were tast becoming popular No one 
could foresee the vast market for 
rubber that the motor car would 
bring four decades later 
Hut Kew’s head men thought that 
they had something of value and that 
the trees would thnvc in Malaya and 
Ceylon Potential glowers m those 
areas were unimpressed Luckily, a 
dedicated Rewrite, Henry Ridley, 
was already on the staff of the Singa¬ 
pore Botanical Garden Ridley took 
under his wing 38 Wardian Cases of 
small rublier trees Nursing them to 
maturity, he gathered seeife to grow' 
more trees, experimented, and 
evolv ed the ' 'hemng-boiie cut’ ’ by 
which each tree w as milked for latex 
Ridley pleaded with agncultural- 
ists to plant more lublier tree's 
Those who harkened to him stiuck 
it rich after the great rubber boom 
of the late ’90’s Malaga's niblier 
millionaires piled up some of the 
world’s great fortunes as sales of raw 
rubber from the offspring of Kew’s 
2,000 pioneer trees soared to over 
-€100 millions annually. Ironically, 
Kewite Ridley never shared the 
rewards from the drama of lubber 
Retired on a government pension, 
he died recently at the' age of 101 
1 hough the rubber industn 's 
Kew’s most spectacular teat, otbei 
plant mtndurtions are cpiite as im¬ 
portant to the people w'ho depend 
upon them for«a livelihood The list 
includes a strain of pineapple's c'sta b 


hshed in Malaya and Ceylon, oil 
palms from West Afnca trans¬ 
planted to India, Ceylon and the 
West Indies, sisal from tropical 
America now at home in East Afnca 
Kew botanists have found new 
homes foi a host of important medi¬ 
cal plants, among them rauwolfia 
from India 

Besides the economic plants, 
Kewites have found and spread ovei 
the globe hundreds of plants grown 
only for their lieaiity Every winter 
Kew issues a list of seeds of hundreds 
of plants available to Ixitanical 
gardens and expenmental stations 
anywhere 

In spite of its vast importance 
Kt'w’s top exc'ciitives speak of their 
plant exchange as something of a 
sideline To them, Kew’s mam rea¬ 
son for existence is the vast herbar¬ 
ium, the 50,000-volume liotanical 
library, the museums and the 300- 
acre liotanical park Here a student 
from Pakistan or New Zealand or 
Hnti>b Columbia can learn more 
about the vegetation of his home¬ 
land than he can at home Kew’s 
mailbag averages a hundred letters 
daily requesting information about 
a strange leaf, a seed or a bit of 
wood Kew has helped to solve 
crimes for Scotland Yard by identi¬ 
fying minute particles of sawdust 
and has helped to settle law«.uits by 
determining the nature of foreign 
niattc'r in shipments of dned mint If 
it IS a botanical question, the Kew 
herbarium, libiary, museum or 
lalxiratory is the final word 
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By Lems Notdyke 


N early ever'^ day of my child¬ 
hood 1 hiid heard hdthcr play 
his violiii. but iic\er on Sunday 
When he ^\as a boy with his first old 
gourd of A hddle his mother had in¬ 
sisted that it was evil to p^av the 
violin on the Sabbath “Not until 
you arc 80 years old,” she would 
say “After that you can play when 
you please ’’ 

(irandinother had long sii ce gone 
to her lew aid when one autumn 
Sunday morning a few years ago I 
topped at niy paients’ home at 
Hand, in Tevas I could scarcelj lie- 
heve my cars Strains of violin 
music—the haunting “Listen to the 
Mockingbird'’—floated in the air 
bather was plajing, Sunday or 
not 1 could even tell by the tone of 
his music that he was in a mellow, 
n'lniniscent mood The first thing 
I asked him was why he was break¬ 
ing a lifelong nile He gnnned 
“I'm past 80 now and I can play 
when I please,” he said 


b'ather’s old fiddle seemed as 
much a part of him as his grey locks 
and blue eyes He had played it for 
70 years It w'as his mainstay, his 
medicine, the thing that kept him 
going when the daj’s looked dark 
and the future hopeless It was like¬ 
wise a part of our little farming com¬ 
munity and eventually a tradition in 
our w'hole county 
Father couldn’t read a note and 
nev ei had a music lesson He played 
by car and his repertoire included 
any mu,3ic he heard At times he 
made up melodies- some ol them 
melancholy, others spnghtly—to fit 
his mood When he was sad he 
could make the muted strains ot 
“Little Log Cabin in the Lane” 
sound like a lost soul sobbing m the 
night, when in good spints he could 
make the aame tunc sound like a 
choir of cheerful cherubs 
b'athei’s days as a fanner were the 
tough, uncertain ones—before the 
tractor or even the nding plough 
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He grabbed timbbr off 
ground'* and followed a turning 
plough, labounng from sunnse to 
sunset to feed and clothe a wife and 
seven children I remember heanng 
Father and Mother discuss the prob¬ 
lem of w'hetiier to buy a nickel or 
dune packet of beed for the autumn 
t irnip patch Alter senous consul¬ 
tation they decided that perhaps a 
hve-cent packet, if carefully planted 
and tended, would produce suih- 
rieiit turnips for the family 

“It’s the very devil, ’' 1^ ather said, 
“t<» lie so poor that ytm can’t buy 
all the tuinip seed you need'” 

Hard work and discouragement 
—drought, floods, hail, late fiost, 
puces, Ih* 11 wee\il—doggtd Father 
as a farmer But lit* could always 
lose himself in music On the aftei- 
noon of the turnip-seed decision he 
took down his fiddle, went oft into 
a remote nKun and played sad songs 
Gradually hib music brightened 
Soon he was cutting loose* on jolly, 
rollicking tunes Within 3i) minutes 
he put up hii violin and humed off 
whisthng, to bicak ground for the 
turnip patch 

(ine spring, just as w'c finished 
planting oui cotton and feed crops, 
rain sheeted down loi three da>s 
and nights Streams swelled out of 
banks and rolled, foaming and diit^, 
across the fields, canying away the 
top soil 1 walked with Father and a 
neighbour over the countryside 
There was dc*solation on every hand 
Where once had 1 )CM*n black rich¬ 
ness we could now count the plough- 


diara scats in ffie hard snbsod. the 
neighbour whetted his podeet-knife 
on the sole of a shoe. 

“You know," he said, and his 
voice quavered, “I could just cut 
my ju^ai vein and have it over 
with." 

"Let’s go to the house and get a 
bite to eat," Father said quickly 

After lunch Father took down his 
fiddle and began to play An hour 
later he and the neighbour were in 
happy spirits, busy talking about 
plans for contour-ploughing the 
washed-out helds and putting m late 
crops 

After labounng at his contour- 
ploughing for three long days, the 
neighbour was enveloped again by 
the downheartedness that only a 
soul-sick man of the soil can know 
That night he telephoned F'ather and 
recouiited his woes, finally wonder¬ 
ing if, over the telephone, he could 
heal “a bit more of that music " 
Father agreed and the neighbour 
said “(live me a little of 'Cotton- 
Eyed Joe "' 

Father got his fiddle and fact*d 
the telephone, a wall l)ox type with 
a lK*ll-sha{)e(l mouthpiece He cut 
loose on “Cotton-Eyed Joe" and, 
pf*ihaps stirred by a yearning to put 
on a show, he sang a little of the 
piece 

“I'll tunc up my hddle and 
nisin my bow' 

And make myself welcome 
wherever I go " 

Our party lines covered three oi 
four little settlements, a temtory of 



about ten miles each way, with some 
lines stragglingout as faras 20 miles 
Several people on our line had heard 
the conversation and they stayed on 
to listen to the music Holding the 
receiver to my ear, I heard their 
comments and relayed their sugges¬ 
ted tunes to Father, who obliged 
Before we knew it we had a n quest 
programme going 
>^en our central operator cut in 
on the line and heard the music, slie 
thought everybody would want to 
hear, so she rang on the other lines 
Soon, people all along the exchange 
were listening to our programme 
Our party-hne Imk-up became a 
regular affair Neighbours were for 
ever nngmg Father and requesting 
music f^me of them liked slow, sad 
tunes, others desired old fa\ountcs. 
such as "Home Sweet Home, ' 
played to waltr time, "Dixie,” and 
robust "hoedowns” like "Possum 
Up a Gum Stump ” 

Turkey Creek schoolhouse was 
our sociad centre and h'athcr played 
for school programmes, for dances 
and paities On wmtei nights when 
the cluldrcn sat round the fire do¬ 
ing their homework and Mother was 
patching the seats of bluc-bill> o\ er- 
alls. hathcr would play foi hours 
He could reach over with his Iww 
and touch the topknot of any noisy 
child without missing a beat 
Mother, who was not musically in¬ 
clined except for singing chunh 
songs, sometimes mildly lamented 
so much fiddle-playing 
When at the age of 76 Father 
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turned out his mules, laid down his 
hoe and moved to the county town, 
he had what he had dreamed of all 
his life—plenty of time to play the 
hddle His honzon widened He was 
now fiee to attend the Aimual Calla¬ 
han County Old Settlers* Reunion 
Before starting out to this event one 
sweltering August morning he cased 
his vudin into the lioot of the car, 
having hoard that there would be 
dll old fiddlers’ contest He didn’t 
tbirk he would participate, he said 
-but when the other men U-gan 
tuning their violins leather appear¬ 
ed Playing b(‘fon* the assembled 
settlers, with his giandchildien 
staniling in the front row' to cheer 
him on, he won the count\ chani- 
pioii'^hip Ihe next \ear I adxisctl 
linn to rest on his lamels and not 
compete But he entind and won 
again He repeated the third vear- 
when he had just passed his (Mghtieth 
liirthday 'I he fourth yeai the oth(‘i 
fiddlers leiiised to participate if 
Father w'ds permitted to mter the 
contest, and the judges barred him 
on the gnmnd that no man could lie 
a winner more than three times in a 
row 

It was a disappointmc'nt to FathcT 
that norxo of us children had ever 
show'll any special aptitude for 
music So when my daughter Nan 
learnt lO play the violin at an early 
age he was overjoyed Like him she 
could pld 3 ^ by ear any tune she 
heard B 3 the time she was eight she 
took her violin with her when we 
visited rny parents, and she and 
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Father played togedier for hours, 
now and then swapping violins He 
was especially proud of this grand¬ 
daughter who loved music as he did, 
and he looked forward to her visits 
One of their sessions a htlle o\ or two 
yeais ago seemed to the family 
almost a miracle 

It simply hadn’t occurred to us 
that Father could fall ill. foi such a 
thing had never happened At 80 he 
could hear and see as well as ever 
His hair was '.till thic k, he had ne\ (r 
had toothache or lost a tooth 

Then, m 1954, Father’s light e\e 
had to lx? remo\ed The wound be¬ 
came inflected, aiid he lav m hospital 
in stnii-conscioiisness for clays 
When his dcxtois hnalh deciclcd 
that chances were slirn for so old a 
man ever to impiove h'athei was 
taken home I w as notitied«me e\ en 
ing that I had better come as s»i(m 
as possible 

We dro\ e to Baird next morning 
—Sunday Nan, tln*n in tlic* stiimr 
class at her school, ret list d to helicw« 
her grandfather was so ill, and she 
took h*r violin with hei 

T\mg 111 bed with his liead 
wrapped in bandages and iiis good 
blue ejt bareU showing, h'athir 
recognised us, although he couldn't 
remember that he had c\ er owned a 
fc'tnn or that he had lahouied on it 
for 50 years But he insisted on 
dressing, and he w.is helped into tlie 
h\ing room 

Nan offeic'J to pla> for him and 
he noddt d Aftei a familiar tune or 
two, hathcT showed more Mileresl 


A smile spread dowly over his face, 
and with a shaky hand he reached 
for Nan’s violin He ran ovei the 
stnngs, making a soil of harmony 
but no tunc “T don't believe I can 
remember a thing to plav,” he said 
in a heartbn.Mking tone 

He slowly shemk his bandaged 
head and si'ttled the violin against 
Ills shoulder His bow hind trem¬ 
bled fhen the notes of "Mocking- 
hiid” began to slip off the stnngs 

Mothei nished wule-e'ved into the 
riKuii (Hher ehildreii weie arn\ ing 
Th»T had expecte'cl to find hathei 
at death’s door but lU'.tead thev 
found him in the dear famili.ir role 
ot music-makei 

After pldMTig on Nan s \ lolm and 
tlu*n resting while she pla\i*cl. 
bather said “1 et me get m\ tiddle 
aihl wc*’ll piav together ” 

Mother mo\ed fastei than 1 h.'cl 
sc*en her do fem ten veais boi the 
first time in her 55 years of m.iinage 
•to a hildle-pl.iying man, she Ion inch 
look Fathei’s scaneci old xiolin 
inun its ease and liaTidcd it to him 

bathei sm4mor\ c anie hac k as he 
drew out the notes of his fa\ouritc‘ 
old songs I^or almost two houis hi‘ 
and his giandclaughte'r plav<‘c1, and 
he (N en chided Nan when she didn’t 
plunk iiist light in "Fop (mes the 
Weasel " 

More than two veais have passed 
since that nienioiafile niiisicalc 
Father still tunes up his iuldle and 
rosins his bovx and make^> himself 
welcome wherever he goes- -everv 
day and Sundav. too 



It's a strange j)icture the first Coniniunist country to 
ha\c admitted Communism’s failures a)ntiiiues to **buLld 
socialism," but tinkers with capitalistic reforms 
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By Le’stcr Volte 


I I IS ONLS ji\L hdiiis ]i\ plan* 
from lh(* Wist's luKtlim; 
ZiiTitli to Coniimimsm\ 
Hd^indi Hut .IS \(iii sUp out iii 
tin Yunosliv lapital a on ait* spun 
batk cU‘(.i(it‘s in t.nu IVl^radt* is 
tod.i\ cl po\c^t^-{^n•\, iiinoit'nt of 
tin* ^icKt* .iiid bciiiitv OIK iisiialh 
finds in Kmopt'dii capitals 1 lu* ^iil 
in tin* dowdy Iioum* dii*ss who 
iiustlcs \oii into rust Dins, tin ini 
pif»si*d iiistoins man in tin* tK‘l«‘'S 
■noilcd hilt, till* Kinny waitiT in tlu* 
tl\blown aiipoit icstaiiiaiit all pio- 
ilaini this iiu'laiuholy \mss 
So <lo the unfinished st.ite pio- 
|fits with whuh Yiif*osla\i.i seeks 
to remake itself The an poll bus 
whirls \oii bv the (oiuiete -.kelelon 
of a 300 -room hotel that lias stood 
|i>apinK at the neaiby Danube Rivei 
tor 3’e.iis U S -aid in.mcv is now 
helping to complete it Another cmi- 


nete skeUton whuh some day will 
hoiisi Y ugoslavia’s Centr. 1 rnnein- 
nunt ofhee*. stood unronipkted so 
long that tri“s giew out of its 
foundation Toda\ Duhh ingineeis 
aie salvaning it 

Thtn aie no taxiiabs at the aii- 
po»t bus teimin.il A lagged porter 
loads \oiir higg.igo on a h.uidrart 
and \ou follow h'tn on foot down 
Iklgi.idt s main street. Marshal 
Pito Houle\ard, to the h(*lel three- 
t]iiait*‘is oi a niile .iwav The stiects 
.ire .ilinost livoid of ears, even of 
bicj’cles 

The shops, though w'cll stoeted, 
ti n fheir own stor> of the country’s 
plight A small bath towel costs 
l,0f)0 dinais (Rs 17), a man's shirt, 
Rs 40, a man's suit, Rs ‘i75 Y'ou 
learn that the factor}' worker pnss- 
ing his nose against the shop window 
earns about Rs 170 a month, it 
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woald cost him three months' pay 
to buy that suit. A radio set, 
assembled in Yugoslavia from Ger¬ 
man and Italian parts, would take 
five months of the worker's pay A 
bicycle, Yugoslav-made, \vouldtake 
three months’ pay A car> That 
costs Rs 47.500 (for a small im¬ 
ported model), and would take 25 
3 ^ai:s of a factory worker’s wages 

At first acquaintance Yugfislavia 
is ]ust another impoverished Com¬ 
munist country But it is a nation in 
ferment Faced with a collapsing 
agnculture and stagnating industry, 
Yugoslavia became in 1952 the first 
Communist country to admit Com¬ 
munism’s failures Since then it has 
seen almost dav-to-day government 
tinkciing, with some interesting 
results ’’If you want to know 
what’s likely to happtm to Com¬ 
munism elsewhere.” a Yugoslav 
university professor said to me, 
“learn what has already happened 
here ” 

Yugoslavia is a one-party <lu ta- 
toTship Yet freedom to mad is un- 
abndged Yugoslavs can biiv Euro¬ 
pean and American newspapers on 
city bookstalls 

The government press oflicei 
says, “We are socialists, m thh w'c 
will not compromise ” Then he 
hands you an information manual 
in English, which reveals that one- 
third ot Communist Yugoslavia’s 
national income is derived from 
private enterprise, that 70 per c*>nt 
of all the homes and apartments 
built in 1954 weie privately built, 


that the country has some 158,000 
private employers 

If the Yugoslav is dissatisfied 
with his free government medical 
service he can go to his own pnvate 
doctor, who will charge about Rs 5 
for a consultation in his consulting 
room, about twice that for a visit to 
the patient’s home These doctors, 
it is said, are getting nch 

“Competition” is a word you 
hear a good deal The state entcr- 
pnscs compete with each other for 
customers at home and undercut 
each other’s prices to lure customers 
from abroad If the enterprise is a 
monopoly—say, like the surgical- 
instnimcnts industry—^the govern¬ 
ment imports surgical instruments 
to piovidc the comp'tition State 
facLoncs and shops c‘ven compete 
for talent the daily papers are 
crammc'd with advertisements for 
managers and engineers—evidence 
of free-enterpnse raiding within 
Communism 

The reforms, radical as they are, 
haye been grudging and haye had 
strings attached So the problem of 
boosting farm and factory output is 
still unsolved This has been the 
chequered history 

In 1947 the Yugoslavs, copying 
Soviet Russia, plunged into a cen¬ 
tralized five-year plan Now they 
talk firankly and with relish alxiut 
the snags encountered A former 
planning official told me, ’ We put 
so many of our best engineers on 
government boards that there were 
no engineers for the factories ” 



with an of decrees from a 
maze of ministnes, bureaucrats m 
Belgrade told managers m faraway 
provinces how much to produce and 
at what price. The emphasis was on 
quantity So, though match fac- 
tones, for example, ran day and 
night, only one out of five matches 
would hght The coal mines, eager 
to make a showing in tons, mihed— 
in addition to coal—030,000 tons of 
rock in one 3 war and transported it 
more than 100 miles 

With the state absorbing all 
losses, factory managers didn’t care 
whether they ran at a profit Many 
looted the till "Embez/lcment and 
thievery, *' the official newspaper 
Borba reported, "came to an esti¬ 
mated 4,500 million dinars m 1952" 
—a staggenng sum foi so poor a 
country 

Peasants, foiccd to enter collec¬ 
tive farms, slaughtered their pigs 
and cows and ate them, then merely 
went through the motions of work- 
mg Soon Yugoslavia, once an 
exporter of farm products, couldn't 
f(*ed itself The industrial worker 
saved his strength dunng the coun¬ 
try’s peculiar working day (7 a in 
to 2 p m ), then put his real energv 
into part-time private jobs The 
people simply didn't buy the shoddy 
state-produced goods in 1952, re¬ 
ported Borba, poor-quality goods 
had piled up to the tune of 6,000 
million dinars (about Rs' 10 crorcs) 

In 1952 Tito and his men faced up 
to the shambles of their Marxist 
experiment For mary of them it 


was a personal tragedy, die shatter¬ 
ing of theu: economic faith. Reluct¬ 
antly the rigime turned to Western 
methods 

When word went out to the 
peasants that they were free to with¬ 
draw from the collectives and to 
reclaim their own land, many re¬ 
sponded by rushing to the collective 
barns and scizmg the horses and 
COW’S that had been taken from 
them Peasants on a collective near 
Belgrade celehiatcd by burning the 
tmildmgs down 

In a unique dispersal of govern¬ 
ment power the Yugoslavs dis¬ 
banded eight '‘contiol" nimistiies, 
fired more than half of Belgrade’s 
8,000 burcaucnls Industnal plant 
manageis weie told to manage under 
a system of "worker self-manage¬ 
ment ’’ Wage earners were told 
Society still ow'ns the factories, but 
you are the trustees Employees 
could elect a "workers’ council”, it 
would, in theory, act like a W'esteiii 
corporate Ixiard of directors, hinng 
or finng a manager, setting prices, 
seeking new markets, expanding 
plants 

Shops, still owned by the state, 
would lx* "self-managed" too But 
shoemakeis, tailors, confectioners, 
furniture makers, hairdressers and 
other "artisans" could set up their 
own private shops and hire three to 
twelve workmen, depending on the 
region 

Farmers, w'orkmen, artisans 
pitched in, and the country’s agn- 
culture and mdustry began to pick 



up But then it turned out that the 
government was wrecking with one 
hand viliat it sought to build with 
the other Employees could cit'd 
workers’ councils all right But IhcH.' 
councils somehow alwaj’s turned 
out to be dominated by Communists 
—disciplined to take orders from the 
ruling Party (known m Yugoslavia 
as the Union of Communists) In¬ 
dustrial wages, controlled b\ the 
government, remained low Indus¬ 
trial prices, uncontrolled, remained 
high 

The little artisan, now legalized 
but still a potential exploiter in the 
eyes of the Communists, was hit by 
resli It turns and crippling taxes The 
peasant landowner, whose addic¬ 
tion to private propt*rty had w ret ked 
th(‘ Communists' cherished collec¬ 
tives. continued to be mistrusted 
.ind was hobbled b\ high taxes and 
by limitations on the land he could 
own—about 25 acres per family 

Accompanied b\ .tii interpreter (a 
}oimg newspaperman and Parly 
memlxjr), 1 joinnexfd to Yugo¬ 
slavia's breadbasket, tlu Voivodma 
legion, to sec how the peasants faied 
on theirreac quired land The (banco 
to talk to an Amencan journalist 
loosi'fl a torrent of animated com¬ 
plaint from the faimers in their 
fields All knew that ArneriCd was 
pouting in wheat to feed Yugo¬ 
slavia, and they talked to me 
frankly despite the presence of my 
Partv-nicrnbcr interpreter 

"There are six in my family, and 
I have brothers,” a slight, wizened 


fanner said “But the government 
w'on’t let me have more than 25 
acres How can we make a living 
rai&ing maize and w'iieat on that^” 

‘ 'Do 3 'ou own a tractor? ” I asked 

He looked at me incredulously 
"Even a used one costs 500,000 
dinars [about Rs 8,500],” he said 

"The government has ficed my 
land,” another peasant told me 
"But there is only one outlet for my 
grain—a marketing co-opierative [a 
monopoly controlled l)\ Communist 
Part} memlieisl ” The (o-op splls 
the grain in the i ities, but sab's taxes 
plus federal and local taxes so 
shrivel the proceeds that there is 
little left for the fanntr Many 
peasants are therefore prodiicmg 
little more than then family’s needs 

"My ancestors w'ere all fanners,” 
the peasant w'cnt on. ' but my sons 
won’t be ” 

With farm prices held flowm by 
the goveinment to piovide cheap 
food for the underpaid mdnstiial 
worker, with land liokhng'» limited 
and mac him ry lacking, the region’s 
once prosperous agnt ultiire has 
been lediued to primitive, uncco- 
noinir farming And this region is 
not exceptional With a larger in¬ 
dustrial population to feed, Yugo¬ 
slavia has less maizi' than before the 
war, barely the same amount of 
wheat There are fewer pigs, horses, 
sheep than 20 years ago. 

In Belgrade, Zagreb and Dubrov¬ 
nik I made the rounds of another 
"non-socialist sector”—the private 
shopkeepers and craftsmen In an 
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arcade off Belgrade’s Marshal Tito 
Boulevard I talked to the owner of 
a slioc business Prom his tiny shop 
he took me up a ladder to a loft 
where three shoemakers were at 
woik With his wife, his son and 
hunsclf he had a "payroll” of siv 

‘ ’The government is crazy to coop 
me up like this,” he burst out ‘ ‘My 
shoes are a sensation * All the wives 
of l>ig government othdals come 
heie to buy ” 

But he was limited to onl\ tliue 
workmen (besides his family) He 
spent much of his day hunting 
leather The subject of taxes preci¬ 
pitated aiiothei outburst 

‘ ‘A tenible situation,'’ hr* said ''I 
work 15 hours a day 1 pa\ my 
workers diiiais monthly 

[about Rs 510] vhicli three 
times what they’d earn in a state 
factorv My prices aie little higher 
than thosi* in the state shops I do 
something useful for my country 
Yet w'hen I begin to get my head 
alxivc w’ater the government cuts me 
down ” 

To si*e in action Yugoslavia’s 
most discussed reform, w'orker self- 
nanageinent, T visited a 2,500 man 
tractor factory outside Belgrade A 
w'oikers’-rouncil executive com¬ 
mittee of eleven shirt-slec ved men 
was meeting round a conference 
table with the plant’s manager, a 
forceful man of 50 At a prior 
ing the workers’ committee had 
voted to produce the Knghsh Fergu¬ 
son tractor under lice u c» Now the 
plant manager proposed setting up 


service stations m the farm country, 
plus a school to tram maintenance 
men. 

The worker representatives pep¬ 
pered the manager with penny- 
pinc hmg questions 

‘ ‘What w'lll the project cost ’ ’ 
"Will fees at the maintenance* 
school make it self-supporting'’” 
The committee haggled over the 
salaiy to be paid a school diiectoi, 
trimmed Rs 15 from the monthly 
salaiy proposed by the plant 
manager 

The wc)rkei re pii*sentati\is I w.is 
told, c cnild boost or slash the pl.int 
manager’s salaiy oi hire a nev\ man 
(with the lopcurrence c)f cdliciaN 
from the mamst town or village) 
They could order market studies, 
introdiiie new products, vote to 
expand their plant--if the stale 
bank gave them a loan 
Hut there were strings 
"How nianj on this committee 
are Communists'^” 1 said 

"Nine out of the eleven,” was the 
answ’er 

The pattern was the same else- 
w'here At Belgrade’s second-biggest 
department store. The Red Star, I 
found that sexen of the eleven 
workers’ council memlx'rs were 
Communists When 1 asked a Ccjin- 
inunist Party man about this he 
laughed "What kind of country^ do 
you think you are in anjway We 
ill the workers ‘manage,’ but we 
keep the real power in our own 
luinds ” 

Besides tins hidden control there 
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are others. The government still sets 
wages—and keeps them at sub¬ 
sistence levels Although the law 
against strikes has been mpealed, 
Communist labour leaders won't 
permit any 

"Don't you reahze you're m a 
pocket^" I asked a Yugoslav trade- 
umon leader "Your workers can 
buy ten per cent less than the little 
they could buy last year, because 
wages don't keep up with prices 
Yet you can't stnke " 

The answer was a routine one 
"We own the factones Why should 
we stnke against ourselves?" 

So the squeezed worker still 
devotes most of his energies to part- 
time work after hours to eke out a 
living. And production still lags 

But the picture isn't all black 
With the sacnfices of its people 
Yugoslavia has made some stiides 
The country produces four times 
more electncity than before the war. 
three times as many chemicals, twice 
as much coal and building matenal 
Belgrade and Zagreb universities 
are jammed with some 60,000 
students as against 15,000 before 
the war—^which means a forced- 
draught production of engineers and 
other professionals (It also means 
trouble for the Communists Just as 
prewar student "radicals" agitated 
against the monarchy, so today's 
student "radicals" agitate against 
Communism.) Some 10,000 Yugo¬ 
slavs are learning foreign know-how 
at Danish co-ops. Western Euro¬ 


pean and Amencan factories. 

"Withm ten yes^." the U.S. 
Embassy's technical - assistance 
director, James KiUen, told me, 
"Yugoslavia will have begun to 
develop a corps of skilled, experi¬ 
enced industrial managers " 

Tito was the first to break away 
from the Soviet empire U.S Am¬ 
bassador James Riddleberger points 
out that Yugoslavia, by defying the 
Soviet Union and getting away with 
it, "is the great heresy in the Com¬ 
munist world today " Amencan 
food and militaiy aid have helped 
keep this heresy alive 

The people of Soviet Russia may 
believe the Communist propaganda 
that capitalism consists only of 
"nch exploiters and starving 
workers " But not the Yugoslavs 
They know that some capitalist 
countnes not only produce enough 
to feed their own people but have 
great reserves to help others They 
know that capitalist democracy 
works 

Many Communists from other 
countnes, bedevilled by the failure 
of Marxism in their own lands, have 
been visiting Belgrade leccntly to 
study Yugoslavia's unorthodox 
tmkcnng with state socialism They 
leave carrying seeds of discontent 
with the ngid systems they had not 
previously dared to challenge. 

The Communists have started to 
question and to doubt And these 
doubts may be the tree world's 
opportunities 





to Ride theXr^ 

ByPaulGsUlb» 

j 

A I ruE RiiJiciTLOUs Age of 59, 
when a man ought to know 
Iwttor, I l>ccanit a qualified com¬ 
petitor on the Cresta Run. one of 
the fastest anil most danpei'ius 
ndes in the world and the only one 
of Its kind 

An old ship’s bell elanged insist¬ 
ently in the clear, < lose to-zoro an 
on the outskirts of the famous 
winter resort of St Mont/. A 
strange assortment of some 30 
bizaiicly helmeted and annoured 
men answeied its call to the races, 
and I was one of them 
The Crcsta coiiise is an incline 
three quarters of a mile long built 
of solid ite, with a total drop of 
502 feet complicated by 12 har¬ 
rowing banked liends There is 
also a starling point at ‘*]unc- r 
tion,” half a mile from the fmish 
We w'ere piepanng to barrel clow n 
head hrst, one at a time, aboard | 
non-stcerable steel sleds lugu- ■ 
bnouslv called "skeletons ’’ On 
the straight stretches we would ** 
achieve speeds of 80 miles an hour, J 

with our chins and bodies no 1 


Com/eHtfd from True 
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more than six inches from the ice It 
was the child's game of toboggan¬ 
ing steppc'd up to a neat-suicidal 
sport 

I had been introduced by surprise 
to this maniac activiiv At the St 
Moritz Tobogganing Club 1 had 
met a group of Crcsta-ndeis includ¬ 
ing the world's champion, Dong 
Connor, a Canadian, and an 
Amencan from Hawaii named 
Gurncr Nelson Alas, they had read 
an article describing how, in the 
reckless pursuit of diitv as .1 spoits 
wnter, I had once taken on Jack 
Dempsey in the ring * *'Hello, P.iiil, 
you’ve gol to tiy this one,” Nelson 
shouted “Hey, Giovanni, dig up an 
outfit for Galileo ' ’ 

I turned strange l\ ehieken- 
hearted I lacked the c oiiragc to tell 
Nelson that I was sealed stiff, that 1 
was 25 when 1 "fought” Dempsey, 
and that now' I could see myself all 
too clearly m splints and ti action 
Instead I gnnned lamely and said 
"Sure, I'd lose it" 

Among the riders were Brtish 
peers ]et pilots, Swiss and Italian 
workmen, a St Moritz greengiocer, 
the owner of a bieyc le lepair sliop, a 
pastry cook All are members of tin 
Tobogganing Club and, when the 
racing is over, all meet at the Kulm 
Hotel for a democratic drink and 
the presentation of pn/es 

Gathered at the stc^rt, either from 
"Top” or from "Junction,” the 
competitors resemble mediaeval 

•Sic "Mj iMKht With TihI IImiiji* 

Trie Reader’s \u^ii<-t, 19')4 


men-at-arms with their spurs oddly 
fastened to their toes instead of 
heels They wear plastic helmets and 
goggles, chin guards, knee and 
elbow' pads, heavy gauntlets with 
metal discs strapped over the 
knuckles Their ribs aie well padded 
with sponge rubber to counteract 
crushing G-pressures Five sharp 
steel teeth, called “lakes,” arc 
screwed to the toes of their boots 

They put me belly clow'U on the 
steed sled at function The track was 
a slot of solid glaring ice six fi*el 
wide betwc'cn two-foot side W'alls, 
and banked high on die cur\es 

‘ ‘Rake • ’ ’ they told me I dug 1 he 
ten steel points into th« ice “R.ikc 
all the way down and hang on to 
your '■.keltdonl” This macabre 
waining had a double meaning and 
1 pia\ed that my bonces and I would 
not 1 h* paited "Go into all bends 
early and come off them as soon a^i 
you can (hiodlucki” 

The all-dcar lx*ll sounded fhe 
w ooclen 1 la i r ler w as r aised Someone 
gave me a push and I was mewing 
Within a few yards the 21 stone of 
slecl-plus-(ialhco bc’gaii to gather 
speed the icc* walls on either s'de 
began to flash by 

"Rake • Rake 1 ” The w'lnd-bornc 
chorus of warning cries penetrated 
faintly thiough my crash hedmet I 
dragge d hard 11 did not seem appre¬ 
ciably' to stc m my' hc'adlong speed 
Ahead of me loomed a high, curv¬ 
ing w'all of ice—the much-feared 
Rise* behind whose liank meandered 
an icy brook 
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I leaned the sled for the comer of 
the wall. clunb(‘d up its side only to 
view' awaiting me now' .a h irnfying 
dip into what seemed a bfittomless 
crevasse of gleaming ice This w'as 
Dattlcdorc, the litncl which would 
hull me into the dreaded countei- 
bend, Shuttlecock, where most new 
riders meet with disaster There is a 
Shuttlecock Club limited to Crtsia- 
riden* who have spilled over that 
liend and lived (I am the ineum- 
bi'nt president of this ghoulish or¬ 
ganization ) 

At the looming of this fcsirful pit 1 
was close to panic My legs ached 
fro'u the efforts to brake with ni\ 
rakes, but there was no way to stop 
the juggernaut Then - and how I 
got there I do not leinembi r-—I was 
on the horseshoe bend of Shuttle- 
cork. pinned to its wall by centri¬ 
fugal force but somehow rounding 
it. plunging lu'adlong into still a 
thud counterbend which hutled me 
like a shell out of a cannon into a 
long, stc'ep straight stretch 

It became almost impossible to 
(ontnd the sled It bounced and 
jounc >1 on the rough ue, slamming 
the steel cnissbar into my gizzaid I 
banked violently into the side walls 
clouting my hands, elbow's and 
shoulders 

h'aster, faster, fastc i Aliead a 
road bridge loomed, the run curving 
under it |ust as it seemed that 1 
must spilt my skull against the 
bndge support the Ix'iicl shot me 
through the tunnel, under a railway 
bndge and into another ico-banked 


straight My world W'as a nightmare 
of glittering, blue-w'hite kc*, tearing 
wind, pounding and battering steel 

At that moment the lun fell away 
m the steep, despeiate and wholly 
horrifying drop known as Ciesta 
Leap—^the point at which the sled 
gathers top speed Now I was a pio- 
jertile, a s.itclhte liurthng thiough a 
fiozcri universe, the helpless 
pnsoiier of gi ivity My strength was 
failing At any moment 1 would lose 
m\ lien/ied grip I was falling, fall¬ 
ing. the limners of the sled no longer 
seiimd to have contact with the 
tiack 

Sudch'iily I felt a shaiji blow on 
the right side followed by an almost 
iiitoleialile pre^isiire Then I was us¬ 
ing, Using heavenward out of the 
white hell of tlic CnMa's last abyss 
This was the b'mishing Hank, a 
steep, sky-thing bind designed to 
slow thi* spi i (hng sled and ruler to a 
halt \\ as it possilile that 1 was slow - 
ing down, that 1 had actually sur¬ 
vived ■' 

And then 1 w.ls hiiig immobile 
on the sled in soft aiow, gasping for 
air, minib tingcis still convulsively 
clutching the steel bars, weary and 
Ireiiiblmg m evei'y limb It w as o\ c i 
I bad done it ()vei the loudspeaki'i 
came m\ na.ne and the time of my' 
(k‘si I nt - -83 6 St c onds 

What'* Almost a minute and a 
half on the half-mile lun negotiatc'd 
by ('onnoi and other i tacks m less 
than 46 senronds* Why, I was ilo-^e 
to the iCHord for the -ilowest time 
clown from Junction Indignation 
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surged through me. Why had it 
taken me so long?' 

Memory began to function The 
near-panic plunge down from Bat- 
teldore, the frantic raking on Shut¬ 
tlecock. too kte ott Sticam corner, 
slamming into the side walls on the 
straight stiotchc's, forgetting to come 
forward on the sliding seat when 
through the banks' Surely I could 
cut 20 seconds off that time on iiiy 
next run down M v next fun —w hat 
was I saying' 

On the second tnal, I did clip 11 
seconds from my time On the thud 
—^well, The Times rep^irtcd 'The 
Shuttlecock Club gams memliers 
daily The newest is P Gallico ” 

I remember going over Shuttle¬ 
cock I remember it very well I 
don't ever want to do it again 

I saw disaster looming—too late 
—and could do nothing to stop it 
Too fast into the abyss off Battle¬ 
dore, too far forward on the tobog¬ 
gan—then I was nsmg on Shuttle¬ 
cock, nsing—I was going to have an 
accident —I was kainng iV 

My skeleton was wrenched from 
my gnp, a blow on the chest 
knocked the wind out of me. an¬ 
other smote wrist and elbow For¬ 
tunately the snow was four feet deep 
on top of the bend and I bored a 
tunnel through it. eight yards long, 
with my skull From far off I heaM 
the clanging of the bell betokening 
a disaster on the run, but was too 
dazed to realize that it w'as me 

Then I remembered what I had 
seen others do in like circumstances 


I rose I waved my arms over my 
head I heard the loudspeaker bel¬ 
low "He's standing up and waving 
his arms He seems to be all right " 
Why, that was me they were talk¬ 
ing alxiut I was alive, then—and 
a member of the Shuttlecock Club. 

The following >c‘ai I rode the 
Cresta from the Ixigmn’ng to tlie 
end of the season, bnnging ray time 
down ni under 51 seconds for the 
half-mile ran but never quite bn*ak- 
ing 50 Once bitten by the CnMa 
bug, you never recovei LordBraba- 
/on of Tara, a memlier of Churchill’s 
War Cabinet and honorary presi¬ 
dent of the Tobogganing Club, still 
races at the age of 72 
The Cresta is built anew* every 
Winter and never quit** the same 
twice, so that a champion one year 
may find he cannot solve it the next 
At the end of each Cresta season 
w'hon Fairchilds MacCarthy, the 
Boston Inshman who is club secre¬ 
tary and marshal of the Run, clangs 
the closing bell and cries ** Termi¬ 
nator** all the mothers m the vicinity 
come running to the ice track bear¬ 
ing pickaxes, shovels, hatchets and 
hammers In a swarm they assault 
the course, blasting holes, chopping 
and otherwise making it unfit for 
use Th^y are seeing to it that their 
sons and daughters on their sleds 
cannot encounter the temptation of 
more than 15 yards at a stretch of 
Cresta Run on which to break their 
httle necks It is a tnbutc to the ele¬ 
ment of danger that is at the heart of 
the fascination of the Cresta Run 




Ily George Kent 

S EEING Adnano Olivetti for the pumped in now ideas, inspired his 
hrst time you might mistake him as«>istanta with his t^elicf that noth- 
fur a struggling artist He is dreamy- mg is impossible, and in 20 years 
eyed, his giey hair waves m the transformed the business into the 
wind, his trousers are usually un- largest maker of oHice machineiy in 
pressed But you would be wrong Euiope Last year it earned £14 
He IS one of the most successful millions 

industnahsts of our generation An ordinary man of Ins age— 

From his father Olivetti mhented about 50—might have been sahs- 
a small typewriter factory m Italy fled, bought a yacht, perhaps, or 
that was just makmg ends meet He become a patron of the arts But not 
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Signoi Olivetti More than commer¬ 
cial succi's&i, he wanted to do some¬ 
thing for people, especially for those 
m the sad htde villages and towns of 
northern Italy As a result of his 
effoits, some 65 of these which 
might have lx?cn ghost towns are 
today thiiving and happy 

Olivetti has had other successes, 
too He makes machines so hand¬ 
some that they are exhibited in 
museimis He puts up factory and 
othce buildings which are master¬ 
pieces of modern architecture He 
wntex. liooks, runs a publishing 
business, edits a magazine Last 
June he entered politics and was 
elected inavor of Ivrca, his home 
towm In some 40 ni*ighbounng 
villages Olivetti candidates ousted 
Communists and took lAcr the local 
governments Hut of all his aicomp- 
lishments the most significant and 
exciting IS what he has done and is 
doing for the small community 

The principal Olive tti factory is m 
Ivrea, near Turin With 8,000 men 
and women at work, the city throbs 
with life But in the surrounding 
hills and valltys conditions have 
been far from good, especially since 
the end of the wai With the march 
of modem industry, scores of little 
towns lacking technical and econo¬ 
mic knowledge, were being pinched 
and harned 

It IS one of the pcnalti(*s of pro¬ 
gress and it happens everywhere A 
new highway goes through, and a 
towm which had lived off tlie tourists 
who used the old road goes into 
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decay A village factory, unable to 
compete, shuts down suddenly, and 
instead of a busthng happy place 
you have a sad one Or in an agncul- 
tural community something goes 
wnmg with the soil, oi a new' syn¬ 
thetic product renders the old crop 
useless 

Olivetti could have let the little 
places die, of course, it wasn't his 
responsibility But he pondered the 
pniblem, and created a remarkable 
and iimc]ue organization called 
Lomumtd (Coinmunity), which is 
to the ailing small town what hospi¬ 
tals are to the sick it offers first aid 
and rehabilitation A group of 
experts stand ready to go to the 
assistance of any little place that 
needs a bit of encouiageinent 

Take Carema, for example, a hill¬ 
side village whose people had for a 
thousand years grown grapes for 
wine Theirs had bt'en a celebrated 
wine, then for some reason it be¬ 
came an infenor thing which no one 
wanted The village was dying, 
shopkeepers were closing dowm and 
people were moving away 

When two citizens from Carema 
called on Olivetti, he and three mem¬ 
bers of the Comumtd rescue team 
spent a day of talk and inspcc'tion of 
Carema's vineyards Then Olivetti 
said "Tlic problem is a technical 
one Let's call in the technicians " 

A week later the specialists 
arnved They tasted the grapes, 
tested the soil, marked out sample 
plots on the hillsides and, after six 
months, produced the answer The 
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soil that made the wine famous had 
eroded and been washed to the foot 
of the hillsides The solution was to 
get it back up again 

The townspeople went to work 
restonng the good soil to the sunlit 
upper levels Pushing it in w heel- 
ban ows, lumping it in sacks, diiv- 
ing loaded o\-carts, they piled it all 
in a common heap for distnlnition 
later to the plots of the different 
owners In a year the wine recov ei< d 
its old-time Ixxly and flavour, and 
Carema w as prosperous oru e more 

h'or Olivetti the change in Caro- 
ma's foitiinc vas* de^’plv sati'*f\ini! 
But e\eii more so was the derision 
of the people that the habit of meet¬ 
ing together and talking things o\ei 
was a-, important as the wim and 
should go on hor ()li\<'tti feels that 
economics is only a means to an 
end—the end luMiig a demociatie 
wav of liNing in which all pioblems 
are thrashed out in opt ii dis. iission, 
leading to a dedsion by whieh all 
abide 

Tilt* small communities' cries for 
help to Comuntta are often a life oi 
de<ith affair The village of Strain 
bino, tor instance, was an area of 
small landowners none of w horn pro¬ 
duced enough poultry individually 
to intenst city buyers Comumtd 
formed them into a marketing (O- 
ojKrative and the bank, unwilling 
to lend money to indiv iduals, gkidly 
lent it to the gioup Now Shamhino 
has not only a central warehouse for 
packing and processing eggs and 
chickens but also a research station 


for improving its poultry 
Borgofranco, formerly a down- 
at-heel community, is coming to life 
with a Cowuni/d-inspiied factory 
for making small diesel engines At 
hparone tlie same kind of salvation 
ha*- come to a desperate people by 
im ails of a factory tor making small 
rublKT gtiods siuh as pern il erasers 
And on a iiver bank near Cossano 
piiinp'. are iM-ing insialled to supply 
ater to the p in hed far nis and v ine- 
y’arcis of live villages, thus ro^toniig 
thni ihanec to raisi* saleable crops 

In all thes(‘ cases the inont'V’ 
advanced is h»mg ufund»“d bv the 
villagiis Some of then pioiits go to 
npav the tl**bi 'ome e<i to the 
wv»ikirs m ilu form of imuasi'd 
wages, some into a fund for tiiiaiu- 
'ing future ( omumiti pio]e»ts The 
time Is appioaching when these 
village enterprises will he strong 
enough to supplv’ all e>f ( ouvimtas 
hn.iiKial needs 

When not attending to e*meige*iuy 
ease-* Cowiim/d doe's leseaieh, 
espe'dally on indiistiial piojectii 
suitable hu villages A striking 
example ol how a home meliistry 
saveel .i vill.ige is the story of V'ld- 
racro haiming in tins community 
of 300 pe'ople w as steondary liccause 
the soil vv as pewir Most of the people 
worked in a nearby textile factoiy, 
anel lie tween the weekly wage's and 
the goats and gardens they se raped 
thioiigh But one elay’ the factory 
closed down As m Carema, the 
pe'ople began packing up to look for 
woik elsc'vheic 



Then Obvetd appeared and 
strolled down the main street past 
shuttered shopb His eyes bnghtened 
as he saw a large empty building 

Into it a few months later went 
sewing machmes of a special design 
and piles of leather for making cases 
for Olivetti's portable typewntcr, 
the Lettera 22 The project w'as 
astoundingly successful Now, for 
the first time, there are even lamps 
in Vidracco’s mam street 

Along with the typewnter factory, 
Adnano Olivetti mheiited from his 
father a legacy of fair dealing and 
goodness of heart Camillo Olivetti 
had made it a practice to talk things 
over With his employees, discussing 
their problems and helping them 
when he could 

Adnano revolutionized the old 
plant technically but adhered to his 
father's methods Today his door is 
always ajar and anyone can walk in 
for a chat The pioblems brought to 
him are those w'hich weigh on 
human beings eveiywhere In a 
distant place a relative has died, or 
someone needs an expensive opera¬ 
tion Poi such emergencies Adnano 
established a special fund Also 
Olivetti has set up a welfare plan for 
his cinployce:> that is one of the best 
in the world In wages his workers 
receive well above the national scale 
ThQT eat well and cheaply in com¬ 
pany canteens All have free medi¬ 
cal service and women workers 
have their babies at company 
expense, with time off for post-natad 
care 


Olivetti schools educate the 
children, and he pays for the coach- 
mg of any who aspire to higher 
education Empbyees can rent 
comfortable homes, or if a man 
wants a place of his own Olivetti 
aichitects will design it and he can 
buy It in small monthly instalments 
This generous system creates a 
climate m which Communism can¬ 
not exist There was a tmie shortly 
after the war when the Communists 
had things much their own way and 
even used the company notice board 
to post their propaganda But by 
1955 it had become clear to the 
workers that the Communists were 
selling empty promises 
When it came down to tlie things 
men live -by—swages, housing, 
health, education—^Olivetti was giv¬ 
ing them everything they wanted 
And so, m factory elections that 
year, the workers turned the Com¬ 
munists out of office in a defeat 
which resounded m every factory in 
the land, starting a chain reaction 
of Red defeats wherever workcr- 
-council elections were held 

Today Adnano's c hief enthusiasm 
is Comumta and its tremendous 
potential He hopes to see what he 
has done m tlie area around Ivrca 
spread to the whole of Italy He is 
positive that the Comumta system 
can solve many of Italy's problems, 
and that it is the formula which can 
tnumph over Commuiiism For 
Comumtd not only recognizes the 
importance and force of capitalism 
but of man's umque mdividuahtv. 



A much-maligned creature whose 
fantastic and versatile skill makes 
it one of man's most potent allies in 
his unceasing war against insects 



Zhe Spider, 

J^ature*s SHgineer Bfctraordimry 


By Leu ester Hinniif^iwdv 


B i I'SSM) wiiH mtellij'CTice, incni- 
eiy and an opixisable thuml>, 
man cniisidi'is himself a pieity 
superior hems Yet millions of years 
before he had leaint to waim his 
ra\ e iMth hre or to trap a 'vild U'dst, 
Lcrtain of his fellow creatures were 
doing things he has only recently 
learnt to do They wcic ballooning 
Uirough the upper atmosphere, di\ - 
ing under \iater with oxygen tanks, 
and spuming filaments so fine that 
even modem science can’t duplicate 
them 

Thesi* wondei-woikers belong to 
an ancient group called Arancida— 
the spider clan Flic t ommon spiders 
arc some of the most uncommon 
creatures ever to evoKe on caith 
They are also amorg the most 
numerous The natuialist W S 


Bristowt tool a spider census on a 
grassy plot in Knghnd which 
showed that 2,265,iKKl of them weie 
living on and undt r a single ac rc of 
land 

Spiders, through not generally 
popular, are true friends of man, 
and some scientists belie\o that 
human lift could not exist without 
them For a spider's entire life is 
de\oted to snaring and devouiing 
insects whicli might otherwise multi¬ 
ply and depilate the earth. (It has 
been estimated that each year the 
Spiders m England and Wales des¬ 
troy insects more than equal in 
w'c'ight to the entile human popula¬ 
tion of the two countries ) 

No climate is too tugged for the 
clan Araneida Fhcy live at an 
altitude of 22,000 feet on Mount 
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Everest—-5,000 feet alx)ve the vege¬ 
tation line—and they have bi^n 
found in caves 2,000 feet below the 
earth's surface Pioneers among 
creatures le.iving the sea to torge 
new liMs on land, they ha\e highly 
de\ eloped ner\'ous sj’stenis, hiains 
capable of memory, and remaik.ible 
engineenng abilitus 

Tlie spider’s talent for spinning 
silk and making nets is one of the 
miracles of nature With a ttnsile 
stn-ngth far greater than steel and 
s(.‘(ond onh to fused quart/, spider 
silk can U’ stretched a fifth of its 
length before it breaks A stiaiid 
that can lx? si’en with the naked eye 
is usualK a cablt d imposed fif 
several tiny thread- A singk* thn ad 
may be onl\ a millionth of an inch 
thick Sonic moliMiles .in widei 
than that 

All Spiders na\e nippU-like spin¬ 
nerets—usually three pail- some¬ 
times two, Tfirelv one l(H'ated iK'ai 
the end of the abdomin On (adi 
spinneret a»e a niimlKT of rimuite 
onfin's through which the sfciilion 
of the silk glands is expelled 1 n spin 
niiig a web, the tips of the spinnerets 
are brought together so that the 
streams of secretion unite m a single 
thread 

The most impressive spider web 
is the orb web, that symmetrical 
masterpiece which ornanu nts cyeiy 
back yard and garden The first line 
of silk strung up, known as the 
bridge, is suspended more or less 
horizontplly The weaver may 
attach a strand to a blade of tall 


grass or a stump, drop down with it, 
and then climb up to another high 
spot and pull the line taut Or it may 
simply tilt up its abdomen and spin 
out silk into the breere, much as a 
small Ixiy would reel out kite string 
When the silk catches on to sonie- 
thiiig, tlie spider fa\t*s the free end 
You often sc*e wc'lis stretched across 
briKiks, this is how such obstacles are 
spanned 

Once the budge is up, the oib 
w<*dver (hops a plumb hue fnmi one 
end, a lower bridge is built, and a 
second plumb line fixed on the other 
cud to form an iienal framework 
Within the frame the spider strings 
radii, and at the c'eiitie spins a mesh 
known as the hub Around this she* 
spins a Umpoi.nv inner spiral, to 
give luT footing while slie constructs 
tlv*stu k\ outcTspir.d, which(atche- 
insc'c ts A-the gie.it ii.itiiialist halire 
-aid, “What refim-mc'nt of art fcr a 
nuss of flks “ 

Now the spider ni.i\ want a sate 
retrial near tlie complited orh bor 
this she rolls a li af .iiid spins a silki*n 
nest in-irle binalK she strings a 
“telegraph’’ line from the centre of 
the v\eb to the nest And then she 
goes home and waits 

Twang! The “telegraph" signals 
that something has landed on the 
web The spidc'r hurries out to 
examine the visitor If it is not too 
fonniclahle it is eaten on the spot or 
c]iiicklv tnissc'd up and earned back 
to the den When the prey is much 
larger than the spider the approach 
IS cautious Having jxior eyesight. 
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the spider may tap the gyrating 
monster tf> hnd out what it is If il 
IS a deadly foe it be cut loose 
Otherwise the spider grabs some of 
its legs and turns the captive over 
and over while combiup strong silk 
round it It the hapless insect 
stnigglos VK'Iently, a bit of poi<in 
may be administered When the 
spider dines it bathe-* the prev in 
digestive juices, for it has to take its 
food in lujuid foiin 

The web ol the common house 
spukr IS an iriegtdai ina/e that 
bungs out the wiath and the biooins 
of housewives But it is an ingenious 
booby-tiap that cahhis nif)re than 
dust When an insect flutters against 
one of the taut gu\ lines w'hic h sup- 
poit the web, the line snaps like a 
rublHT band and jeiks the \ictun 
into the iiia/e I f the i ate h is hea\ y, 
the spider uses her engincenng 
ability to complete the capture She 
pulls and tightens (ertain thieads 
and spm^ out additional strands, 
hoisting her prey nearei and neaiei 
Ania/ingly she has been seen to lift 
mice and small snakes although she 
herself • seldom laigei that a pea 
Not all spiders dt'pend on webs 
for then fcxid supply The Ixilas 
spidei IS a trape/e artist that ->wmgs 
into action when the sun sets Be¬ 
neath a blanch of a tree or bush she 
constructs her trape/e, then spins a 
thread with a globule of sticky silk 
at the end She hangs on to the tra¬ 
peze w'lth her hind legs, and when 
some nocturnal moth flutters by she 
swings put and casts the sticky 


globule at her prey She seldom 
misses 

In addition to their hunting prow¬ 
ess many spiders are masters of 
cainoufl.ige, making themselves 
lesemble buds, nuts oi seeds One 
species (jf crab spidei that is wfliite 
when nestUd down in a white flowcT 
turns yellow when she* nugratc's to 
the goldeiirod and is almost invisible 
within the nodding blossom 

All sjndeis aie air-bie.ithing, but 
one Kiii.isKin spx'ius actually li\es 
under water she is .1 diab, dark 
brown crcMturi on land, but once 
submerged slu le'seiiibU’s a shining 
globule ot cjuie k -iK e r, foi she c .ernes 
a bubble of a<t with her In the 
spring she spms a tight, waterpicxif 
slu'et of silk between the sterns of 
v\aie‘i pl.ints a tew indies bt'low' the 
suifai.e Then she swims up, flops 
down on a large an bubble and cai- 
nes it uiideT the shed After niiany 
trips she has made a tin\ diving lx;ll 
winch will be her home until 
autumn 

In the mating season a male builds 
a smaller bell close* by and spins a 
silken tunnel to e,onncct the two 
homes When the young hatch they 
live in the bell until they arc ready 
to swim off with their own bny air 
bubbles to spin new nests 

bor most malh spiders courtship 
IS a perilous and complicated pio- 
cedure Some ciafty male's spin 
bndal veils for the ladie*s of their 
choice Witli this thin wvb a female 
IS strappe'd down, unable to kill her 
mate One species carefully parcels 
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up an insect and presents it to his 
prospective mate With her hunger 
satisfied she shows little interest in 
attacking him Observers say he 
sometimes outwits himself First 
sucking diy the insect, he presents 
his mate with an empty shell—a bit 
of tnckery he may not live to regret 
Web weaving spiders use the tele¬ 
graph technique in courting A male 
will pluck strands of the web or 
shake it vigorously to let‘the female 
know he is there If she is not in a 
courting mood she lets him know, 
and he drops hastily from the net 
When the mahng urge is upon 
him. the male spins a tiny, close- 
knit web On this he deposits his 
sperm Touching it with his pcdi- 
palpi—^small. leg-like appendages on 
each side of his head—he draws the 
sperm into his palpi and is ready to 
wander in search of a mate Many 
male spiders are so tiny that they can 
crawl over the female unnoticed In 
a few species the male is little more 
than a spermatophore. a thousand 
tunes smallci than the female 
The number of eggs produced 
dunng one season vanes greatly 
from speaes to species Some 
females lay only one or two at a 
time, others produce up to 3.000 
Egg sacs are often camouflaged with 
bits of mud and leaves, and some 
clever web weavers place their eggs 
m several baskets bO that at least a 
percentage will be safe Some spider 
mothers cany their egg sacs m 
their mouths, or attached to their 
spmnerets. and they will put up a 


strenuous fight if anyone attempts 
to steal their precious cargo 

Dunng the sunny days of spring 
and autumn the tiny spiderlings 
venture forth from their snug 
nursencs Many types perform the 
astonishing feat known as '"balloon¬ 
ing ” When they arc no larger than 
pinheads, the spidci lings will climb 
a stem of grass, tilt up their abdo¬ 
mens and spin out lines of silk unbl 
a breeze catches their silken chutes 
and wafts them to new Icmtory 

Most spiderlings. it is estimated, 
float along at heights not over 20() 
feet, but some have lx«n found as 
high as 14.000 feet llaby spiders 
have descended on the ngging of 
ships 200 miles from shore, and 
scientists believe many species have 
spread to foreign lands by balloon¬ 
ing 

Spiders are among th<* most 
universally feared creatures on 
earth, yet almost all of them are 
hannlcss Most aie reluctant to bite 
and when they do it hurts a human 
no more than a pinpnck However, 
a few spiders, including the Black 
Widow, have a stiong poison The 
Black Widow's venom is about 15 
times as potent as that of a rattle¬ 
snake, but the spider’s supply is so 
small that it is rarely lethal 

If your first reaction to a spider is 
to kill it. stop and think before you 
act In stamping out its life you 
would kill an architect ol marvellous 
talent and one of man’s most potent 
allies m his unceasing war against 
harmful insects. 




Herb Sheldon, Amencan tele¬ 
vision entertainer, has a gimmick on 
his TV show in which he phones 
people at home and invites them to 
take part m a quiz The otlier day he 
called up a woman who just wouldn't 
believe that Herb was talking to her 
while actually on the an 
"I'm on the air, all right," said 
Herb "Just go into youi hving room, 
turn on the set and I'll wave to you " 
"Oh, I couldn t do that," said the 
woman "I’m not dressed ” 

—RoUrt S\lviskr 

Oni- MGin at the cimma I ovei- 
heard this exchange between a teen¬ 
ager and his girl fntmd 
"Can you sue all nght^" he asked 
"Yes ” 

"Are you in a draught^'' 

"No " 

"Has the man behind you got his 
feet on your seat^ " 

"No " 

"Mind changing places’" he asked 
—Contnbatrd by B L Lindsay 

More in bewilder meni than in 
anger, an army sergeant wrote to an 


acqnamtance of his efEorts to arouse a 
group of recruits after their first night 
m the barracks The sergeant bdlowed 
out the information that it was four 
o'clock and one recruit raised himsdf 
on an elbow 

"Four o’clock I" the recruit gasped 
"Sarge, you'd better get to bed 
We’ve got a big day tomorrow " 

—Caskw Stinnett in ttf Bobitjf 

On a train during a tour of the 
United States an Englishman fell into 
conversation with a Texan, who 
embarked on a long recitation of the 
wonders of the Lone Stai State 
"Maybe you didn’t rcahze it while 
you weie going thiough my state," 
the Texan wound up, "but all of 
Great Bntain could fit mto one comer 
of It ’’ 

"I dare say it could," said the 
Englishman dryly "And wouldn't it 
do wonders for the place'" 

—Luke Nitlv in 7A0 Jlmenean legtoM Magastne 

A SHOWGIRL, swathed in a new 
mink coet, enrounUred a couple of 
old fnends who aimphmented hei on 
her luxuiious acquisition 

"Oh this," she said coyly, shrug- 
gmg her shoulders "I got it for a 
mere song " 

"A song’" echoed one of her pals 
' 'Looks more like an overture to me >" 
—"Nkktor” m Thi, DtplowuU 

’'What is the thing I’m most 
anxious to get out of my new car’" 
gtmned a businessman m answer to 
an advertising expert’s question 
"That's easy • My 17-year-old son " 

— BeniKtt Ceif, The Life of Ike Forty 
(Hamnond, Hunmond) 
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One of the two girls remarked 
"Men are all alike " 

The other girl replied, "Men are all 
I like, too " 

—i*-A iideltHtr 

With a very attractive fnend I was 
waiting for the tiaffic lights to change 
at a Hollywood cornei Feeling a tap 
on her shouldci, my friend tuincd and 
looked up at a handsome M,iiine He 
smiltd and asked in a soft Soutlitrn 
drawl, "Pardon me, but do you all 
know Johnny Green? ” 

"No I dtm'l," she replied 
His smilt grew tiigg* i and with a 
twinkle in Ins eye, he asked, 'Would 
you all like to meet him ?" 

—( nnlribuUd b> Elcan- Annus 


There was a traffic jam and the 
inevitable honi tofiter was blasting 
away Ihen a young woman in the 
cat iK\t to his leaned out and 
eiiquiied sweetly, "What else did you 
get for Christmas?" AML 

My husband's boss at a \ery ex¬ 
clusive holiday resort in West Vii- 
gini.i, notned ,1 portti bringing down 
some bags for a nucly-dressed old 
gentleman and put thim m his supt i- 
duper Cadillac the old gentleman 
obMously WiinLcd to give the ^Kiitii a 
tip and asked him if he could change 
a dollar 

" Vrounel here, suh " said the peir 
ter, ‘.I clollai iscli.mge " 

—( ontnbutiil b\ LviUn 


Innoceme Ahroiui 

Allan Trout, Ametican newspapei columnist, te 11s the story of Uncle 
Gran Philpott, who lung ago came down fiom the mountains tor a spth 
in the Kentucky Legislature He was a gkiiit of a man with a pe'g leg and 
a positive personality He was much courted by pohtu lans, who knenv he 
hehl his part of the state in thu hollow' of his huge hand They ga\t a 
banriuet to welcome him to Frankfort 

The first course was consomme Ihielc Gran looki'd puzzled but izin- 
sume^dit Someone passed him a bunch of celery lit ate it 'Ihenawaitei 
put a giiUcd lobster in fnmt of him 

Uncle Giaii rose, stamped his peg leg for attention and said, 
"Gent'men, 1 drunk the dishwater and I et the bouquet But I'll be 
dumed if 1 eat this bug Take 'ejr away " 

Jud(>e Elvis Stahr of Hickman, Kentucky, told me of a in<‘morablc 
e^se The defendant was accused of kicking another citizen m the 
stomach Couns'^l for the defence argued that theie was no real evil 
intent When the defemdant took the stand, the ptosecutor shouted at 
him, "How can you jxissibly say that you delivered this temhe kick m 
the stomach without intending to?" 

The defendant thought foi a moment "He must have turned round 
too quick," he said —Bevcily Smith m The ^lurJay Evemeg Pou 
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loud stridency, and the plane dipped 
hard This was the beginning of an 
ordeal which was to hold the passen¬ 
gers and crew of the Sovereign of the 
Skies m its gnp for five long hours 

Tlic sudden dip aroused the 
purser, Patncia Reynolds, and 
the other stewardess, Kathcnne 
Araki Pat Re^-nolds came back 
with the dtisw'cr number one en6;inc 
was m tiouble and the captain was 
trymg to feather its w indmilline; pro¬ 
peller into a stationary position 
where it would oifer the least wmd 
resistance Passengeis, sleeping in 
berths or blanket-shioudcd in le- 
chning staU, liegaii to w'dke Then 
the voice of ('aplain Richard Ogg on 
the public-addtess system brought 
the whole plane to alarmed con¬ 
st iniisness 

"Sorry to w-ake >ou up.” he said, 
"but one cngiiit i-t running wild and 
theie might lx* the possibility of a 
ditching Phase put on y^our life 
larkets and strap on your safetv 
lielts ” 

In the plcHK (abin there wras no 
notu cable vibration—just the high, 
unnatiiial st ream of the engine, and 
the racing propeller which would 
not rt'spond to (ontiol Instead it 
whirled ineffectively thiow'ing the 
plane out of balanc e 

Pat Reynolds turned on the rabin 
lights and began renting the rules 
for ditching The passengeis were 
to bung their reclining seats to bolt- 
upright position and yank their seat 
belts as tight as possible They w'cre 
not to smoke They w'cfi' to take oft 


shoes and glasses and remove sharp 
objects from pockets When the 
order came to brace for ditchingth^ 
were to bend over, rest their faces m 
pillows in their laps and wrap their 
arms under their knees They 
should stay like that until they were 
sure the plane had stopped, smcc the 
first shock might not be the last 
Life jackets should not be mfiated 
until they were out of the plane. 

She said it all calmly The passen¬ 
gers listened carefully and quietly, 
no one cried out or betrayed alarm 
Some got out the life jackets and 
began putting them on, others asked 
foi advice The Richard Gordons 
wvFc tiavellmg with twin daughten. 
under three years old, blue-cycd 
fla\en-hain*d and sleepy The life 
jackets frightened them and the 
stewardesv’s had to hold them to get 
their jackets on In three minutes 
everyone was ready for the “Brace 
to ditch” Older 

Pat Reynolds walked off and saw 
the captain’s Coca-Cola still in the 
gdik'y He never got it For now' the 
number foui engine also conked out 
Even on only two engines the plane 
might proceed safely, but the wind¬ 
milling propeller of number one en¬ 
gine was acting as a drag, forcing the 
plane slowly clown thiough the thin 
upper air towards the dark sea 
below 

Captain Ogg, a tall, reticent man, 
had a lot to consider Daylight was 
some three hours away Ditchmg by 
day IS always a shuddenng exercise, 
at night it IS infinitely more serious 
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My* 

In any lig^t fhe distance to the water 
IS hard to gauge, and even with a 
normal sea runmng it is easy to rip 
a plane's belly open on a wave 
There is also the problem of ang- 
hng. a Stratocruiser should come 
in with its nose about five degrees up 
from the horizon To attempt this at 
mght, by the feeble light of dropped 
flares, is near-suicidal 
One thing was in Ogg’s favour 
Just a short time before, they had 
flown over a U S Coast Guard 
weather ship, the Pontchartram 
The U S Coast Guard maintains a 
constant check on the position of 
planes and ships within its areas, as 
well as on sud^ce conditions, thus 
it can provide a pilot in trouble with 
information vital to ditching 
When Ogg reported to the Pont- 
chartrain she immediately alcited 
ships, asking those within 300 miles 
to speed to the scene, and began 
feeding him information The 
weather was clear, the sea excep¬ 
tionally calm, the wind seven miles 
an horn from the north-east The 
tone of their conversation had no¬ 
thing of an emergency about it 
While Ogg held the plane m eight- 
mile ovals over the Pontchartrain. 
the stewardesses, bulky in life 
jackets, moved the passengers into 
seats near the wings and repeated 
the ditching instructions The cap¬ 
tain reported regularly on what he 
learnt by radio There were plenty of 
ships coming to their n-scue, he said 
Pat Reynolds walked down the aisle, 
smiling. "Anyone want a maga¬ 


zine^*’ she asked Mrs. Freda Dix, 
grandmother of seven, said, "Are 
you kiddmg^" and e\'eryone 
laughed a little They served coffee 
and orange juicc and passed chew¬ 
ing gum round 

The real comfort was the sight of 
the Pontchartrain, a thin, white 
brightly lighted hull below them, 
and tlie little pathw.iv of tioatmg 
flares that she set out in the water to 
guide them m Mis Dix looked 
down and said, "God bless ’em, 
they’re down then*,’’ and begdn to 
feel bi'tter 

By now Ggg was pretty siiic that 
he could hold out, at the lower 
altitude he was flying, until day¬ 
light He announced that the y would 
not ditch for at le.ist an hour the 
passengeis could get up, slicUh 
then legs and smoke if iliey liked 
They did It is a rneasuie of their 
faith m the crew’s leassiiratKcs and 
in the presence of the H S. Coast 
Guard below that one passenger, a 
Fn*nch ph\sirian named Capt.iin 
Maicel Fouze, streh hed >Mit and fell 
sound asleep 

When day broke, the sun lose 
warm and brilliant ovei a level bliie- 
gieen sea who&e waves were only 
thiee 01 four feet high At alxiut 7 
Ogg announced, "We will now re¬ 
hearse* the landing *’ He did not say 
"ditching " 

The rcheaisal w’as performed 
without desc ending to near sea level 
Then Ogg made another announce¬ 
ment, and this time his voice was 
fervent "The conditions below are 
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ideal—^things couldn’t be better for 
us • I'll soon give you a ten-minute 
warning Then one minute bcfoie 
we touch down I’ll say, This is it •’ 
Do as the stewaidesscs tell you, 
please ” 

Now the feeling in the cabin 
ciianged People letrcated into 
tliemselvos Some lips moved in 
prayer and a scatteiing of rosanes 
appeared The captain announced 
ten minutes to ditching lime The 
plane de'.cendid steadily 

Ogg watched the altimeter and 
the air-speed indic.itor Right En¬ 
gineer I*'iank Garcia jetted caibon 
dioxide into the \\ mgs a pieraiition 
in case of tire They could sec that 
the PonUharttain had spread hic- 
extingiiishiiig foam on the water, 
marking a runway-like path some 
2,500 yards long and 100 feet wide 
That not oiily gave Ogg a point of 
surface reference but also helped to 
1 educe the dangei of surface fire 
aftei the ditching 

The two Gordons with their twins 
and Mis Rebecca Jacobc, w’ho also 
had a chdcl, put their childien be¬ 
tween then legs, bemt over them as 
w'cll as their bulky life jackets al¬ 
lowed, and gripped the seat edges 
Other passengers also bent pra\ er- 
fully in their chaii^ The steward¬ 
esses took then stations in seats near 
the exits they w'ould have to open \1 
all went well 

The wind W'as whistling over the 
desc^ndmg wings Second Officer 
Dick Brown, detailed to open the 
mam door, took his place 


"One minute," said Ogg. Then 
•This IS it!" 

The big plane dropped towards 
the foamy runway In the cockpit 
the crew braced themselves as best 
they could and watched the deadly 
sea come up to them The uncom¬ 
fortable children began to cry, an 
oddly disturbing sound to the deter¬ 
minedly quiet adults * 

They were a few feet above the 
water whtm Ogg dropjied her She 
slid in smoothly for a moment, thc'li 
theie was a gieat shock, followed 
by a second and worse one Mrs 
Jacobe's Joan was twisted from hei 
arms and so was Mauicen Gordon 
fiom her mother’s There was a 
sound c'f thin metal lieing cnishccl 
and a sound of w'dter nishing in 
Goidon felt spray hit him Stew'ard- 
css Daniel, joltecl round in her scat, 
thought in despair, "We’ie turning 
ovei How' will we get them oiit^’’ 
But no one sc reamed or cried 

The planemot ion finally stopped 
and there was an instant of utter 
silence Ht*i left w'lng had dipped 
into the Welter, pulling her lound 
to port, and her tail assembly had 
snapped off The crew leapt to the 
exits they were detailed to open 
(.autioiisly the passengers taised 
their heads Were thc*y down, and 
alive ^ 

The operating crow rushed out of 
the cockpit hirst Ofiicer l.cc 
Haaker went to his ometgency sta¬ 
tion at the port wing, w'herc 
Kathcnnc Araki was already telhng 
some passengers how to take down 
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the life raft Engineering Officer 
Frank Garcia took charge of the 
raft on the starboard side Second 
Officer Dick Eiovvn had the main 
door open and Mar>’ h)llen Daniel 
found herself behind him—il ^as 
where she should Ik*, but she did not 
ret all going there 

Dick Brown pui^hed a life laft out 
and inflated it ‘^oon the passengi rs 
began dropping into the laft, and 
when Stewardess Daniel linalU 
dropped into it herself she saw the 
Ponte hath am chaiging towaids 
them But then laft was ht'iiiimd in 
by the plane's left w'liig and the 
broken-olt tail that had drifted 
alongside 

bust Officer Haaker, directing 
port-side fipei.itions from the wing, 
orden*d the passengers to tiansfer to 
the other raft which had been 
launched in front of tht w'lng The 
women went iirst, (limbing up on 
the wing w'hile the men hi Id the ratt 
steady Mrs Dix helped Mrs (Jor¬ 


don to get one of the twms across 
[here was no shouting, only low- 
voiced instructions Two men stood 
calmly on the wings taking photo- 
gniplis Captain Ogg and Purser 
R( \Holds were the last to leave 
A U S ('o.ist (liiaid bo.ll came up 
almost immediateU The coast- 
gu.pds did not s.i\ much, they 
looked like men in a liuriv They 
thiew the raft .i liiu and piilh’d it 
away from the sinking aeioplane, 
whu h by now w.is nose down in the 
wsiter 1 he almost uiibelievabli res¬ 
cue h id b( (‘11 (l( .111 and (]ui( k \\ ith- 
in 13 minutes of laiidine, all atioaid 
had l)(‘en taki'ii into the l)o.its 

When Mie passeiigtis (bmbed the 
Ponli harhain\ ladder thi y found a 
('oast (lUard sc'aiili .ind-iescui unit 
awaiting tlvin sailois standing in 
a line, each holding out .i big while 
blanket and asking, “('an I get 3 'ou 
a cup of coffee ’' 

Suddenly eveivthing looked and 
souiiihd awfully good 




Sign language 

AnvEkiisLMrNr I'Ok an office machini ‘ bo simple tli.it c\in .'ll! 
CMCUtUC can lUll it “ Mimli hmt' 

Sign on .-i furniture shop ‘‘Antwiuis and Junqui ’ - ii Lom* 

(Jn \ Ro\D SIGN “Oul tilegiaph pohs h t lars only iii sc 11 -d(fence ” 

in* 

OFi^Ki< sign “Keep your nos< to tin* giiiieKlone, yom shouldir to 
the wheil, your lye on thi Iwll —now try to w'ork liki tli.it ’ 

-Puhli hir s 11 f I A/v 

In .\ PLORisi's WINDOW “Fresh Floweis fust out ot Bid ’ 

—Wdlli I Winchpll 



RED CHINA 


"ATTACKS THE HEART” 
OF SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


The target 12,500,000 Chinese outside China. The stakes' 
160,000,000 people and incalculable industrial 
and military resources 

By John Caldwell 


S INCE THE END of the Korean War. 

Communist China has mounted 
an all-out pohtical offensive m 
South-East Asia that is achieving 
alarming results The stakes are 
enormous This vast area—from 
Hong Kong 2,000 miles southward 
to Indonesia and 1.000 miles west¬ 
ward to the borders of India—con¬ 
tains the resources Red China 
desperately needs to become a great 
industrial and mihtary power oil, 
the world's nchest tin deposits. 

Trb son of a misstcmarv. John Caldwell 
has spent most of his life m Asu and speaks 
Chin^ fluently Hb now lives m the United 
*States, liut spends veveial months of each 
year in the Far Eas* He is the author of 
CktfM Coast Family, StUl the Rtes Grows 
Gnsn, Children of Comity 
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manganese, tungsten, nearly 95 per 
cent of the world's natural rubber 
production 

In its dnve to conquer the strate¬ 
gically vital but politically uncertain 
nations in this region, Pekmg's mam 
weapon is called Kung-sing, which 
means "Attacking the Heart," and 
its mam targets are the 12,500,000 
so-called Overseas Chmese 

These emigrants dominate the 
economic life of South-East Asia. 
In Hong Kong, more than 99 per 
cent of the population is Chinese 
There are over 900,000 Chinese in 
Singapore (population 1,200,000) 
and 2,200,000 in Malaya 
(5,982,000) Thailand has 3,000,000 
Chinese; Vietnam, 1,000,000; In¬ 
donesia, 2,500,000. In rich North 
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Borneo, 26 per cent of the inhabi¬ 
tants are Chinese If Red China can 
compel the allegiance of these ex¬ 
patriates, it wiU tighten its hold on 
the whole area 

Kung-stng is its mstrument to¬ 
wards this end From headquarters 
m a Hong Kong hotel, it reaches 
into every one of these Cverstas 
Chmesc communities Its agents 
numbering hundreds, use bribery 
and threats, infiltration and subver¬ 
sion, terror and murder They pky 
at once on the natural intciest of the 
Overseas Chinese in their homeland 
and on their fear that Red China will 
soon overrun their adopted lands 

A t 3 ^ical Kung-^tng target is the 
Au faimly in Hong Kong, now 
headed by Miss Au Sien, i^hich 
owns Asia’s most popular patent 
medicine. Tiger Balm, as w’cU as 
newspapers in Hong Kong and 
Bangkok When China fell to the 
Communists, the Aus lost at least 
£18 milhons m factories and other 
properties confiscated by the Reels 

The Au newspapers have been 
anti-Communist, attacking the 
Peking regime editorially and expos¬ 
ing Red activities in South-East 
Asia Some months ago two Rung- 
stng agents called on Miss Au with a 
spectacular offer if her papers 
stopped cnticizmg Red China, all 
family properties ivould be returned 
to her Merely by tummg neutral, 
she would supposedly regain £18 
mUlions in lost property and even its 
management—this in a country 
where nearly all management is in 
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government hands Whether the 
Communists would keep their 
promise ib unmatenal. Miss Au 
faces a colossal temptation and all 
South-East Asia awaits her decision 
Vs she goes, so will thousands of 
other Chinese 

That Mi«-» Au was not asked to 
support the Red r6gune is a familiar 
Kung-stng technique An anti- 
Communist editor in Hong Kong 
told me that everj' editor in that 
city and in Bangkok has been ap- 
proaihed "All we ask is that you 
stop criticizing us," the Kung-^tng 
spokesmen say "You don't have to 
be pro-Communist, just be neu¬ 
tral " If the editor is important 
enough, he is offered a bribe cash 
payments as high as $1,000 and 
monthly reifimers up to $500 And 
jlwa>'b there ib the ilinching threat 
"Co-operate and you tutll he safe 
when wc take over " 

Singapore's largest Chinese news¬ 
paper, Nan Yang Slang Poa, circu¬ 
lates thioughont Malay'a and North 
Borneo Its publisher. George T.ce, 
is a millionaire whose' half-brother 
owns extensive rubber plantations 
The Rc*ds in Singapore proposed to 
Lee that if his paper became "co¬ 
operative," the family plantations 
would be spared by guemllas who 
have destroyed milhons of pounds 
worth of rubber trees Soon there- 
aftei Nan Yang Stang Poa turned 
f nendly to the Communists and it is 
alleged that the Lees have liecomc 
the mam financial angels tor those 
Red guenllas Plantations aU round 
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the Lees' have been devastated 
while theixs remain unscathed. 
Circulation of the one Singapore 
paper that still supports Nationalist 
China has dropped to 7,800 and its 
advertising has fallen off sharply A 
businessman who used to advertise 
in ^his paper told me franklv of his 
encounter with Kung-stttg agents 
He not only withdrew his advertis¬ 
ing but agreed to make a nionihl} 
contnbution to "the cause ’’ "It’s 
that or my life and business,” he ex¬ 
plained sadly ' Sooner or laltr they 
will be in control liere and 1 have 
nowhere else to go ” 

A year ago. foui of Hangkok's five 
Chinese dailies wen* anti-('ommu- 
nist But now only the smallest still 
speaks out against Communism 
In Rangoon, Burma, the RihIs 
have pun based four of the five 
Chinese newspapers outright 
Earlier infiltration and control of 
three Chinese-owned banks made 
this possible The fact that Chinese 
businessmen wishing to borrow from 
these banks must agree to place their 
children in Cornmunist-rontrolled 
schools, reflcTts another phase of 
Kung-sing operations 
To gain control of sc hools' ‘Attack¬ 
ing the Heart” uses every weapon 
of infiltration, moral subversion and 
plain terror The colonial powers 
which once ruled much of South- 
East Asia did little to pro'nde educa¬ 
tion, so that the Chinese communities 
m time developed their own schools 
Today there arc more than 1,800 
such pnvate schools, and Kung-sing 
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is finding them vulnerable targets A 
critical situation exisb'd in the 
Chinese schools of Singapore (and to 
a Icssc'r extent in M.ila 3 ra), until 
Chief Minister Lim Yew Hock 
clamped down The techniiiue w'as 
to eniol dedicated Redh, from 20 to 
30 years of age, in schools W'hcn* the 
student body was much younger 
Playing on feat and on the sym¬ 
pathy of pc’ople for then 

racial homeland, these agents organ¬ 
ized cells in every classroom liien, 
using the schools as bas< s, they dis- 
tiibiited vast (juantities of smug¬ 
gled Communist literature through¬ 
out the community 

In Singapore there were an esti- 
m.ited 15,000 solidly oiganized 
studc'nts m seven majoi schools 
There might ln' only 15 oi 20 haid- 
core Communists in each of them 
Yet control had bc'on so complete 
that the Reds called studert meet¬ 
ings at w ill Thi*y succc*eded m ousl- 
iiig anP Communist teacliris, .ind 
fomentc‘cl industnni stiikes lc*d bv 
students At Nanyang (iirls' School 
students thiew acid m the face of 
the principal, disfiguiinghci foi life 
Thiougiiout Singapore they terror¬ 
ized anti-Communist teachers and 
students alike 

A government ouster of pro-Com¬ 
munist teachers and students in 
mid-October rc'-ultcd in forced occu¬ 
pation of two Singapore high schools 
by Commiinist-led pupils [On 
Octolx'r 26, the encamped students 
were evicted from the schools’ 
premises by the police after the ex- 
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piration of a goveininent nltiniatum 
to pupils anti parents demanding; 
the cle.inng of the si'liocls Riots 
occuntd in whith 1*1 people weie 
killed The fjt‘virnmenl deneedthdt 
students t oiild oiil\ n mMer foi re- 
adniission pn)\Kled tluir fi[(M)d lx? 
havioui \\.is \oii(lied for hy •! 
paiint Hv Novfinher I ft, of tiu 
7 ftCKl pupils DP f^ni.ill \ dtteiuhnt» th" 
two *•( hools, () ftOO hail 1*0110 bark to 
tlasses and the n inaiiiini; I.OIK). 
maiiilv (oinpMsini* lluist slutlt nls 
p<*st the noiinil st hool-li avinp; age, 
bad li It to tiiul ]d|is ' 

pAtivwheii III 'south Fast A^ia, 
('hiiuse bo\s a’ul i;iiU of school- 
lea a an undei piesMire to f*o 
to Rid C'hiiia for adv.iiKed educa¬ 
tion Sum I lOftO ,iii i dnunted 3 ft,OCK) 
have |4om ( hv •* tli* n tlu \ ait fared 
with iii‘w piessiiii s Yij> Km San of 
Matati, son of wtdllhv paients, was 
able to (Stape from Red China and 
tell this story Aflei arri\iiu» in the 
promised land he found himself a 
virtual hosta^t, the Rtds cleniand- 
iiij;* that 111 persiiaile his [laients to 
invest large sums m "ct instruct ion 
ol t*.L mothiiland " 

Among stiiileiiis tif university age 
A’wwg stHg has imt seiious setbacks 
Ihe Ihiiversity of Malaya m Singa¬ 
pore is wide awake to tin* dangeis t^f 
Coniimmism and its constantU’- 
iinpioving fanlitits are an effective 
volte in the cause of dnnocracy 
(irants to the university totalled 
over £3 millions Ix'tween lOftO and 
1954, and the U K government has 
provided more than £1 indiion to its 


development United Stales aid 
agencies, also, have piovided new 
iaiihtKs in Formosan schools The 
Ao-ia h'oundation has helped build 
an (Iverseas Student Centre in 
laip-i, anit st hool-leavers are lieing 
told about impioved study facilities, 
laig'ly US-hnanted, in Free 
China 

Rt suits to (kite indit ate that, 
gm n an altei native, \oung Chinese 
of South hast \sia will reject Coni- 
niunisin Dm mg the autumn of 
1951 an average oi UWM) students 
kft Siiiuapoit ia(h monlh Iit Red 
China, bv the ind of the \(a! the 
nuinlKT had been itrluit.tl to 20 In 
1954 ‘‘Oiiu l,2tKJ ("hinose students 
fioin Hong Kong and Maiao wiiii 
to ('oininumst ('.niton to take en- 
trante ('\an.in.Uions foi Red insti¬ 
tutions, while onl> W)0 applitd for 
Formosan st hools A vt ar lau r tliese 
tigurcs were exactly uviised Ihe 
trend is similar in inan> other Over- 
st as Chiiic*si (oinmiinities 

Among thosi under special at- 
tai k now aie the large numbers of 
Overseas Chinese iinploycd by 
various U S (Jovernnit nt agencies 
Recentlj an old friend, whom 1 shall 
call Lin, told me of his ini*cting 
with a Kung-sing agtnt Lm had 
worked many ye-irs as a senior 
translator for the Amt'ncan Em¬ 
bassy in China In 1950 he rejected 
the offer of a responsible po ation by 
the Reds and escaped from Shang¬ 
hai to Ilcmg Kong disguised as a 
fishennan Last summer Lin's 
brother, whom he had not seen since 
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he left Shanghai, appeared in Hong 
Kong. 

*‘Well, brother, I have wonderful 
news for you," he told Lm. "The 
People’s Government has author¬ 
ized me to forgive you. The only 
thing wc ask is that you co-operate 
ir gettmg information from the 
Amencan Consulate and informa¬ 
tion offices. Wc will pay you well— 
and when we take over you will be 
safe " 

My fnend had the courage to re¬ 
fuse the offer "But I am only one," 
he told me "If I was approached, 
others have been, too How can we 
know who has sold out^" 

Whether m an Amencan agency 
or on a newspaper staff, in a trade 
union, a bank or a school, Kung- 
stng cleverly sows discord and sus¬ 
picion The man who has been 
sohcited wonders who else has been 
visited Contmual Western setbacks 
in the Onent have frightened the 
Overseas Chinese, more and more of 
them have come to believe that Red 
Chma Will win the battle for Asia 
Many have relatives in China who 
can be used as hostages 

1 can feel sympathy for these 
Chinese, even for such men as 
George Lee and his brother, who 
sold out to protect their newspapers 
and rubber plantations To them it 
must seem that only by "co-operat¬ 
ing’ * can they hope to save their for¬ 
tunes—and their necks 

Actually, Overseas Chmese can 


retain loyalty to Free Cnina only as 
long as a ronnant of it exists on For¬ 
mosa * But they must be assured 
that Free Chma wnll contmue to 
exist and they must have access to 
information about Free China 
Over and over agam in South-East 
Asia 1 was asked why the West does 
not do more to hft the fogs of fear 
and doubt that are enveloping the 
Overseas Chmese Why, for ex¬ 
ample, if Red China can control 
newspapers through mtiimdation 
and bnbery, cannot the Western 
nations subsidize a strugghng anti- 
Communist newspaper m Bangkok 
and Singapore and Rangoon ? Why, 
if the Communists spend millions 
on excellent documentary films, can¬ 
not the West make films that will 
help to fight Kung~sing‘> 

The tailure to provide antidotes 
to Kung-^ng cannot be blamed on 
lack of money or personnel There 
aie plenty of information facilities 
throughout South-East Asia, but 
they are not effectively employed in 
counteracting the surge of Com¬ 
munism 

Wc must recognize the key posi¬ 
tion held by Overseas Chinese in 
determining the fate of South-East 
Asia with its nearly 160 milhon 
people, its cntical resources and 
strategic bases. Out of sheer self 
interest we must act now to meet the 
challenge of Kung-sing 

*S<.e “Ihf About Fonno^a,*' Ihii 

Reader's Digest. August, 1965 



who one day was to read the meaning of that ice 
and reveal its mighty r61e in the history of £a*th 
Louis Agassiz (pronounced Ag'a see) came into 
the world m 1807, dowered with a penetrating 
curiosity about Earth’s wonders The fields and 
clear lake waters beside his village viorc filled with 
interest for the growing child, and all that his 
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natuiaJ tcautv he took to be d met* 
ssigt from God. Rose AgassiF gave 
diK mtyat gifted of her children 
plenty of room in wbii h to dissect 
and expennient. the other village 
ladb followed his orders in collecting 
fish or insects or plants, for he wa^ a 
bom leader Thus in the sturdy, red¬ 
cheeked brown-eyed lad there early 
began to fonn the inspiiod leac her 
whose impnnt on science still glows 
today 

When he was ten, money wa^ 
found to send him away to school, 
and at 15 he went on to the College 
of Lausanne 1 here he mastered ]ust 
enough T^tin, (aieek and mathe¬ 
matics to satisfy icquuements and 
spent every moment he could steal 
in the natural history museum To 
please his father he prepared to 
study medicine, but although he 
later acquired a medical degree, he 
never seriously practised 

At the univeisitie‘5 of Zurich, 
Heidelberg and Munich, Agassi? 
gathered honours and drew friends 
Chief among them w’as Alexander 
Braun, the future great botanist w'ho 
shared quarters with Louis Biaun 
had a sister, C6cile Louis fell in love 
with her and they were mariied in 
1833 

By that time, at 26, he was 
already an internationally famous 
zoologist German explorers had 
sent him fishes collected in the rivers 
of Brazil—most of them species new' 
to science Agassiz swiftly classified 
and named tnem, pubhshing the 
results in superbly illustrated instal- 


//yc7;A 71j bnance this work brougln 
Louts often to the edge of starvation 
This enterprise was soon followed 
by works on the freshwater fishes 
of Central Europe, on fossil fishes, 
on corals and seashclls Perhaps no 
other naturalist has ever poured out 
such a wealth oi effort on so many 
subjects as did Agassiz in these first 
creative years 

His gift for teaching w'as no Ic'ss 
spectacular His first post was a 
professorship at the Swiss univeisity 
of NcuchAtel, with poor pay and 
meagre ecjuipment But Agassiz 
needed little more than his own bril¬ 
liance to illuminate his subject 
Besides his classes, he also gave fiee 
lectures to the public, and the hall 
was always packed Troops of child¬ 
ren followed him about, and for 
them he could make a cricket oi a 
daisy one of the w'onders of the 
w'orld 

The serene order m nature* which 
Agassiz expounded was in hitter 
contrast to the state* of his home 
C6cile, intelligent and gently bred, 
brought up beautifully their thre*e 
children and exquisitely lUustratcd 
some of her husband’s works on 
fishes But, frail and sensitive, she 
quailed under the buidens care¬ 
lessly heaped upon her The house 
was constantly filled with untidy 
anatomists, illustrators, litho¬ 
graphers, who would discuss scien¬ 
tific problems all night with Agassiz, 
voraciously require feeding at any 
hour and sometimes stay on in the 
household for months 
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Moreover, every economy that his mountains But the peasants knew 
wife managed to effect meant only that if a man fell to his death in a 
that Louis spent more on his costly crevasse of that icc, his body would 
publications Small wonder that be found, perfectly preserved, 
“Cily” fled sometimes to her old emerging at the melting end of the 
home m Germany At these times giacier-^nd at a predictable date 


Louis’s mother 
would move in and 
soon put every¬ 
thing to rights 
Robust and cheer¬ 
ful, she took 1 ouis 
and his fnends in 
her stnde 
Sometimes, after 
gruelling days and 
nights at his desk 
and the micro¬ 
scope, Louis would 
rise, stretch his 
hearty frame and 
sav, ’‘Let's go and 
sec what the 
glaciers arc do¬ 
ing!”—and he and 



Piece by piece, 
Louis assembled 
his picture of a 
great drama of 
earth lie saw that 
the U-shaped val- 
1 p 3^ in the Alps 
must have 1x.‘en 
gouged out by ice, 
since running 
water cuts valleys 
ina‘‘V ” Thefam- 
ous lakes of his 
native land, he de- 
duicd, must have 
been formed by 
the damming of 
streams by mo¬ 
raines, those 


his friends i^ould set off for the pine dumi>s of earth trails^ oiled by 


sunshine of the high Alps He* was travelling ice and left there as it 


d scientist who turned always to melts And the deep scratches on 
nature herself for the facts, ancl now mighty granite boulders, he per- 


thc problems of those glittenng 
massifs of ice, hanging for ever in 
Alpine troughs, possessed him 
Until this time, most people who 
troubled to think about it supposed 
that floods explained the forms of 
Swiss valleys, the courses of strcams, 
or why a granite boulder, deeply 
scored, may be found far out upon 
a limestone plain They supposed, 
too, that the glaciers merely hung 
like icicles from the caves of the 


ceived, must have bc*en made by the 
rubble in a vanished glacier that had 
earned the great rocks all the way 
from the mountain^ These Swiss 
glaciers must have bc’en melting 
back a little further each year, for 
the fields at their feet had been in¬ 
creasing in acnage from generation 
to generation, so the peasants said 
Fortified by such evidence, 
Agassir set out to prove that ice 
fields move, and to measure the rate 
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and manner of their movmg With 
the help ot fellow enthusiasts, he 
built a rude hut on the Aar glaciei 
and.usmg this laboratoiy-shelterfor 
his first base, he conducted expen- 
ments for several years The straight 
row of stakes he had dnven across 
the ice gradually got out of line and 
those m the nuddle moved fastest, 
tendmg to tip. This showed Louis 
that movement is greatest in the 
middle and at the surface of the 
glacier 

Agassiz studied the huge travel- 
hng monster of ice inside out, hav- 
mg himself lowered perilously deep 
into its blue-green wells He jour¬ 
neyed to Scotland and there found 
that the barren Highlands bore the 
welts and gashes of a past glacial 
flaying As he pondered his re¬ 
searches, his thoughts expanded to 
entertam the grand theory of con¬ 
tinental glaciation—the idea that 
great masses of polar ice had once 
come down over northern lands and 
waters, altering the face of the earth 

The announcement of his theory 
was met with a scepticism that was 
itself glanal, even some of his best 
fnends told him to stick to fishes 
But Agassiz held firm, published 
books and articles on glaciation, and 
travelled widely to expound his be¬ 
liefs His was the highest form of 
faith—^the lonely devotion to a truth 
not visible nor yet accepted by the 
many And he gained ground 
Bntish geologists were the first to 
come over to his side Darwin be¬ 
came convinced 
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Meanwhile Agassiz’s personal 
affairs went from bad to worse. the 
lithographic business lie* had estab¬ 
lished when putting out his work on 
fishes was deep in the red. debts 
were besettmg him on all sides, his 
wife's health was broken He re¬ 
ceived an mvitation to lecture in the 
Umted States, but had no money to 
go until the King of Prussia pro¬ 
vided him with a "purse " Louis 
accepted this m the name of science 
"Whatever befalls me," he wrote a 
fnend, "I shall never cease to con¬ 
secrate my whole energy to the 
study of nature I shall samfire 
cvci^dhing to it, even the things 
which men value most " 

This was prophetic Louis said a 
loving good-bye to his Cily He was 
never to see her again 

Agassiz embarked for Amenca m 
1846 He stepped ashore upon a con¬ 
tinent where nature was still fresh 
and wild and largely unexplored, 
where people were eager to learn 
His lecture tour was a tliundcnng 
success He won his audiences from 
the first by his noble stature and 
boyish enthusiasm, he spoke with 
ease and bnlhance, using no notes, 
his perfect sentences touched with 
the piquancy of a French accent 
Newspapers headlmed his every 
appearance and some pnnted his 
talks in full 

One engagement led to another, 
and the summer visit extended into 
winter His heart went out to a land 
whose strength, he once wrote, 
"lies in the prodigious number of 
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individuals who think and work at 
the same time/' 

Agassiz searched the face of the 
land for signs that here too the great 
glaciers had once been He found 
these m plenty as he travelled the 
Atlantic seaboard North of Boston 
the rocky shore is deeply scoured by 
the gnndmg passage ot Kx-bomc 
boulders Cape Cod is m part an old 
glacial moraine, and so is Long 
Island The White Mountams of 
New Hampshire and the Adiron- 
dacks of New York appeal to have 
been ovemdden by ice fields from 
the north Investigation of the beau¬ 
tiful little Finger Lakes showed 
Agassiz that they are of glacial 
ongin, and his field tnp to Lake 
Superior convinced him that the 
Great Lakes were gouged deep by 
monstious travelling ice 

Thus the very landscape was 
friendly to Agassiz and his ideas 
And when, an ocean aw'ay from 
him, Cily died among her own 
people, the warmth of Amencan 
fnends comforted hmi in his lie- 
rcavement His son Alexander came 
to loin him and his other children 
followed later 

Shortly before his loss he was 
offered a teaching post at Harvard 
Agassiz found the university "a 
respectable secondaiy school, where 
Ihc}" taught only the dregs of 
education ” He was to leave it the 
greatest scientific inslitutinn in the 
Western Hemisphere So popular 
were his lectures that Ralph Waldo 
Emerson suggested that it was time 
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to stop the ''rush towrards natural 
history/* 

Meanwhile he was workmg in an 
old shanty set on piles above the 
tidal mud of the Charles River 
Here he was surrounded by many 
collaborators brought from Europe 
and on his payroll The place was 
bursting with specimens m every 
stage of dissection and pickling, 
manusi npts, paintings, plates, 
galley proofs were piled up 

Into this familiar chaos came the 
one nght w'oman to restore order 
and joy to the now melancholy life 
of Louis Agasau Elizalxjih Cabot 
Cary, a woman of intellei t ,is great 
as her heart, made a real home foi 
her husband and his family Eliza¬ 
beth was a firm Ijelievoi in higher 
education for girls (she later founded 
Radcliffe College, which is today 
affiliated to Harvard), and now, to 
relieve her husband of heavy ex¬ 
penses and old debts, she turned the 
top fiixir of the house into a school 
for young ladies Agassiz’s name 
drew moie pupils than the plate 
could hold, and tho'-e subjiurts which 
did not interest Louis were taught 
by his handsome son Alexander, 
scarcely older than some of the 
students Agassiz was soon out of 
debt for the first time in his hfc He 
became an Arntfrican atizcn, in 
wholehearted acceptance of the 
land that had adopted him 

The crowding ycais thereafter 
were filled w'lth travel, writing, 
honours, and the fnendship of men 
of learning and letters His most 
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chcribhcd dream was for a museum 
w'here every branch of the natural 
sciences should be represented Har¬ 
vard was persuaded to grant the 
site, and funds were sought pnv- 
ately and from the state legislaliiio, 
before w'liich Agassi/ appeared to 
plead his cause "I don't know 
much about museums," said one 
legislator, "but 1 w'lll not stand by 
and see so brave a man struggle 
without aid ' 

So was created the institution 
fondly known still as the "Agassi/ 
museum," w'hcre every great 
American naturalist of the times 
was trained 

Another of his projects w’as a 
summer school of natural science for 
teachers If we study nature only in 
books, he said, we won’t retogni/e 
her when w'C meet her out-of-doois 

The first sesston was opened with 
silent prayer, and never was the old 
master more radiant and inspiring 
Now' more than ever his instiurtion 
w'ds tinged with the reverence which 
from the first he had brought to his 
great subject "Nature," ho said, 
"bnngs us back to absolute truth 
whenever we wander " 

It was not long after, in 1873, that 
he returned to her breast for ever 
His grave in Mount Auburn leme- 
tery in Cambndge, Massachusetts, 


IS marked by a giant boulder 
brought from the Aar glacier where 
in the sun and snows of his youth he 
had tingled to concepts still unfold¬ 
ing majestically today 

For Agassiz’s students and gland- 
students, and others throughout the 
world, now lielievc that the great 
noithern ice sheets came and re¬ 
ceded three or pci haps four times 
ovci the vast epoch which geologists 
call the Pleistocene or Ice Age 
Sitting as a student in Agassi/ 
museum, I heazd Dr Reginald 
Daly, foremost glacial geidogist of 
his time, announce that wc are to 
day only half way through the 
Pleistocene We now infer—since in 
the north the fiost gods wait and the 
sun may cool once more—that sonic 
day the Greil Ice may coinc again 
But man nc'ed have no fear that he 
will not suivive Foi Homo safnem 
appeared on earth in an interglacial 
stage and, meagrely equipped 
though he was, lived through the 
winters of the world that followed 
Of all this that we now' know or 
surmise, Louis Agassi/ lud no ink¬ 
ling But he w'oulci have felt no sur¬ 
prise, foi to him all earthly bapjH'n- 
ings were part of a great pla i con¬ 
ceived of (Jod ‘The study of 
Nature," he proclaimed, "is inter¬ 
course with the Highest Mind " 


^ It All Adds Up 

C N rub boiioKiAL page of the Press Tribune (Auburn, Ncbiaska), we 
fciund this iiitt resting item "If you drink a quart of milk every day for 
1,200 months, you'll be one hundred years old ” —collur's 




Drama in Real Liio 


STRANGER 


T he first edition of the Miami 
Herald had gone to press on 
SumUy night, Dei ember 29, 19*tt), 
whi 1 the red phone signal blinked 
at me from it^inolcum island on the 
desk I flipped the switch "City 
Desk," I said 

A woman’s voice, slow and tired, 
said, "Will you help me, please^ 
My husband is blccdmg to death " 
I jerked my head at Maggie Miles, 
my assistant, and she qmckly eaves¬ 
dropped "'WTiat's wrong with your 
husband’" I asked 
The weary voice came again, 


/*v Timothy Sulhvan 

"Hi ’■* in IhsiaMie Hospital and the 
doitois sa} Ill'll be dead in the 
ii'Diiiim’ biiduse thev can’t get 
blood for him ” 

Cupping my hand overthemouth 
pieie, 1 told Maggii to get biscavne 
i IiHpital on the phone She sw itc lied 
to an outgoing line and 1 returned 
to my (till ‘‘VVhat’s your husband’s 
ri.iiiK ’”1 asked 

"Kovank, Riidj Kovank ’’ She 
spell it out foi me "We’re from 
Dearborn, Muhigan, on holiday, 
and ill* was taken ill just after we 
got here ’’ Solis choked her voice 
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lasMi^s tmE&t ’ . 


'*What is 3^001 doctor's name ?" 1 
asked. 

The frightened woman said, 
*'There are two of them Dr. Mea¬ 
dows and Dr. Davidson ” 

Maggie signalled that she had the 
hospital on the other hnc I relayed 
the names to her Dr Edward 
Meadows confirmed that Rudy 
Kovank was cntically in need of a 
transfusion 

Taking over the line to the hos¬ 
pital, I asked wliat type of blood 
was needed Dr Meadows said it 
was AB KH-negative None w'as 
available at Biscayne Hospital and 
a canvass of other sources had 
drawn a blank His patient's sur¬ 
vival seemed doubtful 

I swung round in my chair What 
to do’ This was one of the moments 
in a new’s editor's life w'lien he 
wishes he had the all-encompassing 
power that many people attribute to 
him Walkmg through the streets on 
the W’ay to work I was ]ust an or- 
dinaiy person, as stymied by life's 
problems as the next man Once I 
was seated at the city desk, however, 
visitors and phone callers endowed 
me with supernatural knowledge 
and capabilities Usually it inflated 
my ego That night mv impotence to 
aid the heart-broken woman was 
galling 

Across the newsroom, inside the 
plate glass of the ladio news studio, 
the large clock registered 8 53 p m 
The siglit of the radio room gave me 
an idea and I dialled the Herald* s 
switchboard operator "Katie," I 


said, "get me WGBS, quick." 

Fourteen blocks across Miami a 
dynamic man was squirming at a 
desk laden with microphones, pen¬ 
cils, news copy and telegraph keys 
Walter Win^ell was a few frantic 
minutes away from his 9 p m. Sun- 
day-night national radio broadcast. 

"WGBS, good evemng," a young 
voice answered 

"Listen," I told her, "this is an 
emergency Let me talk to Wm- 
chell" 

"Oh, no*" the operator ex¬ 
claimed "He's almost on the air •" 

1 guess I started shouting "He's 
nght there in the next room and I 
know it • You tell him the Herald is 
calling with a lead item for his pro¬ 
gramme about a man dying i" Then 
1 pleaded with the girl "Tell him 
that, please ’' 

There was a pause and a man's 
voice came on the line He was Pam 
Scheffels, American Broadcasting 
Company staff assistant to Win- 
chell I dictated a memorandum 
"ni give it to him,” Scheffels 
promised, and hung up 

T cut back into the Ime to Mrs 
Kovank She was still sobbing 
Several times I was tempted to in¬ 
terrupt with some consoling com¬ 
ment, but what do yon say to a 
woman whose husband is dying’ 

Nearby, the copy editors, usually 
glib, were conspicuously quiet My 
left foot began to itch intensely m a 
bkm reaction to the tension. The 
radio studio clock jerked its red 
hand, second by second 
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Suddenly the red phone signal 
winked at me agam, then the white 
one and, almost immediately, the 
green one Round the newsroom 
phones on vacant desks began nng- 
mg Katie, on the switchboard, told 
me, "We're swamped Wait—there's 
the police department" 

Dave Lewis, on the dispatching 
de^ of the Miami Police Depart¬ 
ment, came on the Ime "Say, what 
are you doing over there ^ ’' he asked 
"We’re getting calls from all over ” 
"About what^" I asked 
"About this guy Wmchell ^ys 
needs blood," Lewis replied "We 
got a call from Augusta, Georgia A 
man up there is c^artenng a plane 
and flying down And there’s a call 
from Omaha sa 3 nng they have the 
kmd of blood you asked for " 
"Maggie," T yelled, "listen to 
this*" 

But Maggie was getting her own 
earful The switchboard was flood¬ 
ing the newsroom with calls Would- 
be donors in the Miami area who 
could not get through the jammed 
switchboard at Biscayne Hospital 
were phoning the Herald Lewis, at 
police headquarters, was besieged 
with calls from all over the south¬ 
eastern states, and from as far north 
as Washmgton and New York 
Wmchell had opened his 9 p m 
broadcast with the note I had dic¬ 
tated to Scheffels ‘ 'Rudy Kovarik, 
35, from Dearborn, Michigan 
visitor . arrived Miami last night 
has internal haemorrhage and 
trying to locate AB RH-negative 


blood .. . none in Blood Bank . 
cannot locate any. Dr Meadows 
at Biscajme Hospital is source 
Signed Tim Sullivan, Miami 
Herald " 

He had used the flash twice, em¬ 
phasizing that it was intended only 
for donors m Florida But the entire 
United States—^Detroit, Chicago, 
San Fiancisco — responded In 
Savannah, Georgia, two willing 
donors had boarded a Miami-bound ' 
plane and were on their way Four 
others boarded planes at Atlanta, 
three at Charleston, South Carolina 
In New York, Eastern Air Lines 
offered to hold any Miami-bound 
plane until donors could get aboard 

By 10 p m more than 250 tele¬ 
phone calls, many of them long¬ 
distance, had been received at the 
hospital and a crowd of people had 
rushed there, overflowing the lobby 
and spilling into the conidors 
Police cars escorted some would-be 
donors down palm-liiicd Biscayne 
Boulevard and other cars stieamed 
up to the hospital from every 
direction Traffic became competely 
blocked and many volunteer donors 
simply locked their vehicles in the 
middle of the jam and walked 
through the tangle to the hospital 

The Araencan Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany asked Wmchell to retum to 
the air at 11 p m to let a wondering 
public learn the sequel to his ap¬ 
peal Wmchell said, "I have never 
witnessed such a remarkable demon¬ 
stration of brotherly love or just 
plain down-to-earth willingness to 
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help a man who had fallen by tlie 
wa 3 ^dc Nobody stopped to ask 'Is 
he black, ^hitc, brown or yellow^ 
Is he Jew, Protestant, Catholic or 
atheist^" Nobody said anything, 
just. ‘I have the type of blood 
needed and I want to help ’ ” 

Millions listened to the 11pm 
broadcast but Mrs Kovank was not 
among them She was sitting on the 
edge of a chair, her head resting be¬ 
side the pillow of her stricken hus¬ 
band He was conscious More 
important, he had improved 

Also in the room i%as a burly 
tourist named Nathan Dash, from 
New York WincheU’s announce¬ 
ment had come out of his car radio 
as he drove along Biscayne Boule¬ 
vard, two blocks away from the 
hospital 

“I reached inside mv shirt, pulled 
out my old army dog tags and 


checked my blood group It was the 
nght one,"' Dash said Three 
minutes later he had walked into 
Biscayne Hospital and asked, 
“Where's the guy who needs AB 
RH-negative blood^*' Within 
minutes he was givmg a direct trans¬ 
fusion to Kovank 
In the crowded lobby of Biscayne 
Ho'^ital a cheer followed the an¬ 
nouncement that Kovank was now' 
receiving help As the hundreds 
of volunteers there and en loute 
learnt that their blood w'as not 
nci di'd for Kovank they were urged 
to donate to the blood bank nearest 
them, and many did 
A few' weeks latei a square-jawed 
man w'alkecl up to my desk at the 
Herdd ‘T'm Rudy Kovank,” he 
said We looked at each other and 
grinned for a long time Ix'fore we 
hnt-ihed shaking hands 




Deft Definitions 


Adolescent A person old enough to 
stay up for the late programmes r)n 
the radio, and young enough to enjoy 
them — Kirhird Annour 

Inflation Something that cost £3 
a few years ago and now costs £5 it) 
be repaired - opn 

Repartee What a person thinks oi 
after hr becomes a departee —d it 

Courtship The period during which 
the girl decides vhethcr or not she can 
do any better 

—Brookl\n Record and Advtrtivr 


Baby-Sittei^ Giils you rmpl(>y to 
watch your telcMtioii set 

—ConmMcrt lopus 

Celtbrily A person whose nime is 
111 (\rrything but th( telephone 
directory -U B 

Teen-agers People who expnss a 
burning dtsire b) be difitrint liy 
dressing exactly aliki -Chanant rtmt% 

FlatUry Tlie art of telling another 
person exactly what he thinks of him¬ 
self - Paul Gilbert 



fly to all 


continents 


BRITISH 



Cfliifli// \our heal Fiaiel Igiat or BO A i OStue at Bombay Calaitta, Delh or Madrat 



OVLRSEA& AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS, SAA AND TEAL 
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Towards more Picturesque Speech 
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^HE iHERMOMETER registered a low 
opinion of the weather (Coni HockatUy) 
Five-year-olds playing hide-and- 
shnek (Waiter Mawn) Her hair 

waved good-bye as she drove away m 
her convertible (William stahkr) Far 

away an owl filled the night with 
questions (Herbert Kraa*«) A clock 
tocking to itself (Waiter Winchell) 

First Impressions Models with 
novocaine smiles (A L McCiam) She 

gave him a "hail, fellow, we'll meet" 
look at the party (Francis Linford) 

Any man who fools around with her 
IS likely to get his fingers frozen (Tom 
Peaar) A mellow chap m a by-jovial 
mood (Jack Bieri>) A child pre- 

canously balanced at the end of its 
mother's patience (Chmitma sa^iadob) ... 
Tlie type of woman who manages 
to produce the effect of a majority 

(Ellen Glaigow) 

Party Patter They painted their 
home a colour that shouldn’t happen 
to a car (Mn Darrell Brown) Her 

children are suffering from insufficient 
neglect (Tom Pease) After the fifth 
cocktail a young lady observed "I 
certainly feel a lot more like 1 do now 
than I did when I came ml" (John R 
Qaik) Comment of a virus victim 

"I’m so full of penicillm that if I 
sneeze. I’ll cure someone" (Bill> Gray) 
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Word Games As overworked as a 
dog with four children to follow 
(Man tlene Coz in iMiiet' Honu Jommdi 
As inseparable as coat hangers (Ethel 
Citmmtr] As hard to wrrap as two 
water-melons (Lucalle Lewis m Tikis Wtek 
jrc«««Me) Genealogical note "The 
family name daughtered out" (Paul 
Fluwcis) 

Asuie Lines About the only thmg 
that comes to him who waits is 
whiskers {rke Jowmal of tks AmtnMH MeAua 
AssoiMwh) a lot of people consider 
themselves ahead of the times when 
they aren’t even going m the same 
direction (Marjoru. johnwn) Leam 

from others’ mistakes—you haven’t 
tune to make them all yourself 
(VjLnLOdvi.r. B c, Pro^nu) Comment 

on Sunday traffic Be it ever so 
humble, there's nobody at home (Earl 
Wiivm) When a person tells you, 
"I'll think it over and let you know” 
— ^you know (OiutMiiltr) Wile to 
husband, "Yes, dear, I heard you 
before you said it” (C F Benn«) 

Contributions, giving source and 
date, should be addressed to 
"Picturesque Speech” Editor, The 
Reader's Digest, 25 Berkeley 
Square, London, W 1 Payment 
will be at our usual rates We regiet 
that rejected contnbutions cannot 
be acknowledged or returned 
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Extracts from 
the authors 
ongtHoI manuscript 


no particular events to 
r’distinguish them 
' t ‘ ■ The population in 


' I HIS YEAK seems It was January 21.1956, anddur- 

i usual," I was hig .the winter, day after day had 

my 17-year*old>*broftwr.^ 
ri^ng our bicycles 
home fiom sdiool. 

1 myself am a girl 
of 19, or 18, icaB}h 
when this story , 
gan "The phuA 
bliissomsareinfoll 
bloom and Jana- 
aiy has not gone." 

Only such small 
things make one 
day different from 
another in our 
little village 
called Hayasaki, 
on the remote 
island of Shikoku, 
here m Japan 



Dramngfrm 

a photograph of the author 


population 
my village is about 
240 and people live 
in houses close to¬ 
gether, about 50 
houses in all AH 
our people are 
farmers and we 
raise almost every 
kind of harvest— 
nee. m&ize, veget¬ 
ables Sometimes 
we pick up fish 
from the sea and 
some of the people 
have silkworms 
and take silk from 
97 
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them for the making of cloth We 
aic a self-supporting village It has 
been like this for a long time and 
the V illageis seem vciy satisfied Our 
days arc quiet and peaceful 
Mother and Grandmother were 
gone since early that morning to 
plant their radishes in our little held, 
for we are farmers, too Th^ w'ould 
probably lie home when we arnved 
But then, as I pushed open the 
sliding, paper-panelled doois of our 
house, I saw something waiting for 
us which was to make excited con¬ 
versation in the village for months 
to come I called “Mother! 
Mothei!" with such a voice that 
she and my grandmother came 
qmckly 

The envelope was from America 
It had red-and-blue stripes round it 
such as we had never seen' It was 
plainly addressed to my mother 
Mrs Haniko Kurahashi, 

Village of Hayasaki 
Island of Shikoku 
Japan 

and it waS postmarked, as I could 
plainly sc c even with my poor sc hool 
English “Indianapolis, Ind “ 
Scarcely did we know' any person 
outside our village How then could 
my mother receive a letter from 
America •' Was this good or bad ^ 
With nervous fingers I opened the 
letter—^lo find Japanese wnting ir- 
side' As I glanced al the page. 
Father’s name leapt out at me and 
I trembled Father bad died in the 
Second World War, 13 years ago 
“Let us sit down in the house,” 


Mother said in faint voice “My 
heart is jumpmg ” She had spoken 
for all It seemed that the spirit of 
my father was coimng back to us in 
this letter 

Inside, when I could make voice 
to read, it was so small that my 
fanuly could hardly hear me I read 
that an Amencan soldier on the 
island of New Guinea in 1943 had 
taken a diary from the body of Cor¬ 
poral Kazumi Kurahashi, 30 yeazs 
old, the Japanese soldier who was 
my father 

In faraw'ay Indianapolis The 
iVnierican Soldier had recently 
shown the diary to a Japanese 
student Knowing how' excited we 
would be to learn of the chary. The 
Japanese Student had kindly wTit- 
ten this letter to the address he had 
found in Father’s diary As I read 
to our family his unbelievable 
words, I could make no more voice 
I could only czy 

1 had never felt a relaiion with my 
father My younger brother and I 
cared alxiut our father, but in some 
way we could not have much feel¬ 
ing Once, I remember, we had 
asked oui mother to pkasc tell us 
about Father Mothei told us, 
“Father loved children very much 
and he liked fun ” And then she had 
gzown silent and looked away After 
that w'c knew that if we asked about 
Father our grandmothez and mother 
would have sorrow 

When my father went to battle¬ 
field, 1 was four years old and 
Masara only two, so neither my 




From on early age, miik alone ib 
not enough to pro\i(le your baby 
with all the nourishment he needs 
to grow tall, strong and full of energy 
That’s why doctors recommend 
Quaker oats as the ideal lo^ co'^t 
supplement to milk 
Quakir oats contains more of cer¬ 
tain Mtal food elements than ^hole 
milk’ When you give your babj 


Quaker oats regularly, he gets five 
/imf s as much carbohydrates, liflteti 
f/mcs as much \itamin Bi, and 
fori If tnius as much precious iron to 
help him groiv healthy and strong 
Milk ulom Is not enough lor gour 
bahiff Start feeding your baby the 
ideal food that contains all the es¬ 
sential food elements—nouriihing, 
easy-to-digest, Quaker oats’ 



Htf. 


QUAKER oots 

Best for Baby 


We’re sorry . • • that the oreriehelminq de¬ 
mand Jor Qitaker mils in India eteeids our 
prchcnl pel milled importi* He hope that we 
•nil soon be able to supply this nourishing 
eereal to all thotw who requirt it 
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brother nor 1 remembered himr—my 
father, who had gone just hke a 
nig^t mist. He died in a far island 
which name I did not then know. 

Now with this letter, 1 thought by 
myself,' This is the first time for me 
to know about my father For the 
first time 1 felt my father's relation¬ 
ship Now, suddenly, he became like 
one alive. 

I made up my mmd that we must 
answer the letter that mght. As I 
wrote of our gratitude for the letter 
and for The Amencan Soldier's care 
of the diary, my mother spoke softly 
of our father as she had not talked 
before She said Father had been 
planning to have a bigger farm 
Mother talked as though she too 
were dreaming and young Her face 
and voice were happy and we kept 
talking until three o'clock in the 
morning Even after we went to bed 
we could not sleep, thinkmg about 
our father 

Before the week was over, the 
whole village was talking about the 
letter Would The Amencan Soldier 
send us the diaiy^ That was the 
question everyone asked 

"Why should The Amencan 
Soldier care about us ^" we womed 
"We may still be like enemies to 
him " We could only hope with 
many prayers that he would under¬ 
stand and be sympathetic. 

Our village celebrates New Year's 
Day on February 12. accordmg to 
the ancient calendar of Japan, and 
not on January 1 as the modem 
people m the cities do My mother 


was making special New Year's 
dishes—^rice cake, black beans, sal¬ 
mon roe—when we heard someone 
call. "Here is a letter " 

My body shook all over. And can 
you imagine how we felt when we 
read that The Amencan Soldier was 
going to let us have the diary^ 
From that moment we began to 
hve only to receive the diary. We 
would, of course, keep it m our 
household Buddhist praj^r shelf m 
the sitting room With hands folded, 
all would pray daily before this 
diary of our anccstoi 
But it was Apnl now The cherry 
trees bloomed, the blossoms fell 
Still the diary did not come 
Finally I wrote to The Japanese 
Student "If 1 mentioned anything 
wrong or impolite in my last letter 
please forgive me 1 am sorry We 
are waiting daily for the diary " 
Soon a letter came dated the same 
day I had wntten 1 thought it wa** 
strange, but my grandmother said 
calmly,' T prayed every day, so it is 
natural that this strange thing would 
liappen " The letter brought traly 
unbelievable news Five times 1 
read it before I could believe 
The message was that an Ameri¬ 
can Christian Lady would bung the 
diary to our home, "if that was all 
nght " She was coming to Japan to 
Icam more about Japanese people, 
and she wanted to do this thing to 
express her hope that Japan and 
America would be friends alwa}^, 
and that war would never again 
come bctvf een us 
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Soon my grandmother went 
among all our neighbours tellmg 
them of this extraordmary thing. All 
were amazed that a strange woman 
would come to our remote island of 
Shikoku, which is a faraway place 
even to most Japanese Everyone 
began to have a new mterest in 
Amenca. 

In the hbrary of the neighbounng 
village of Nakamura my brother 
got an English language book and 
began to study diligently. Other 
students look^ up pictures of 
Amencan life Runnmg into the 
house they would say, ‘*How can an 
Amencan Lady take a bath in youi 
wood tub ^ No one in our village has 
an Amencan'^tyle bath or lavatory. 
What will you do about thaP 
*'Amencans do not sleep on the 
floor What will you do ^ 

"What will you do without a tall 
dining table and chairs, and knives 
and forks'^** 

Such questions filled us with un¬ 
easiness Since there was no man in 
my family to tell us what to do. 
M'lther asked everyone how we 
should act It was hard for her to 
make up her mmd 
Then, as if he understood how we 
might be feelmg, another letter came 
from The Japanese Student, assur¬ 
ing us that we would fc*el comfoit- 
able with this Amencan Lady, who 
was kind and thoughtful He urged 
us to be our natural selves, saymg 
that our Amencan fnend would not 
like to make us trouble. 

I began to practise how to say. 


'*How do you do^ I am very glad to 
see you.** When my brother had 
learnt a few words, he told my 
grandmother "When Miss Wnght 
comes to our house you must greet 
her In the morning you must say 
‘Good morning,* and when she 
leaves at mght you must say ‘Good 
night ’ " 

As the day approached, the school 
pnncipal in Nakamura said he 
would excuse a teacher so that she 
could he the interpreter Our 
elementary and secondary schools 
planned tor an assembly out of 
doors so that all the children could 
hear and sec an Amencan woman 
for the first time Neighbours and 
relatives began to thmk how they 
could help Those who had the best 
chairs, the handsomest nee bowls 
and tea sets brought them 

Our family agreed nut to open the 
diary while our guest was with us, 
for we did not want to show we were 
sad m her presence, because it 
would not be nght to her 

On the day. May 10, it dawned 
shll raining as the previous day. Ten 
or more neighbours came early, 
bnnging vegetables, meats, fish and 
fniits They worked together all day 
to make the evening meal as good 
and as beautiful as possible, with 
many special dishes. 

Mother was supposed to go with 
me as far as the bus that was to take 
me 20 imles across the mountam to 
where the railwav tram comes But 

m 

Grandmother said "If Mother 
leaves home then I caimot get ready 
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by myself—for the house must be 
cleaned and everything made 
FC'ady'" So Grandmother asked 
Mother to stay at home Of course 
my mother had to do what her 
mother told her to do 
On the way to the station with the 
interpreter. Miss £mi Shinokawa, 
1 repeated to m}^lf again and 
again “How do you do. Miss 
Wright^ I am Mutsumi Kiirahashi 
and I am glad to see you “ Over 
and over again I said these words 
When we arrived at the station, 
my heart was beating so fast that I 
could not see anything The tram 
came I held Miss Shinokaw'a’s hand 
bght Miss Shinokaw'a said “Here 
she comes ’’ 1 was so excited I could 
not look At last when Miss Wnght 
w alked nght in front of me T finally 
saw her She was smiling in such a 
fnendly way that I forgot my fears, 
and 1 said “How'-do-you>do-MisS'- 
Wnght-l-ain-Mutsumi” I shook her 
hand—the first time 1 had ever 
shaken a hand We do not do that 
On the way home our guest said 
that the diary was very sad and that 
she knew her coming with it would 
bnng us much suftenng, and she 
was so sorry Through the inter¬ 
preter I told her not to think that 
way We were truly happy because 
at last we were to have something 
that was our father’s when he died 
At the bus stop, all the village 
officials and our neighbours met us 
and walked with us down the 
narrow, muddy street to our home 
rhey were fascinated by this 


strange, tall woman with hght hair 
and dignified manner Few had seen 
an Amcncan woman even in films 

We entered our home, and 
Mother, wanting above all to make 
our guest comfortable, asked if she 
w'ould like a bath When our guest 
said she would. Mother qmckly 
brought the yukata, a thin cotton 
kimono, that she had made 
cspeiially for Miss Rose Wnght 
When our guest put it on. she lapped 
it towards the left Mother quickly 
corrected it, for kimonos are lapped 
that way only on the dead 

Our guest had considerable 
trouble wearing the geia (wooden 
clogs) so my grandmother and I 
helped her to w'alk across the yard 
to the bath She w'as a long time 
bathing and Grandmother became 
ncr\’ous “Perhaps she is having 
trouble I will make a little peep 
through a crack in the butirds," she 
insisted With ndief Giandmother 
turned to us “She is trying to put 
on her yukata She seems quite 
ahve “ 

The town officials remained to cat 
with us Those who had worked all 
day w atched nearby They were sur- 
pnsed and pleased that Miss Wnght 
sat on the straw tatami floor with 
case and handled chopsticks with¬ 
out hesitation, and that she knew 
the Japanese names of many foods 

That night when we made her 
bed on the floor. Grandmother 
could not remember the “good” in 
“Good night ” She could only say 
“Night ” Our guest smiled and 
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said* ’^O-Yasumt-Nasat" ("Rest 
honourably," Japanese for "Good 
night") "Oh," lamented Grand¬ 
mother, "she IS so much cleverer 
than I " 

As we realized that our visitor 
had been practising Japanese words 
and greetings even as we had been 
practising English, w'c felt that she 
was just like us She seemed to 
understand how we felt about the 
difUy, and she could not forget its 
sadness When she and Motlier 
looked at each other their smiles 
often came with moist eyes and 
sometimes with a few quiet toais 

After \isiting our school the next 
day, our guest had to leave Her 
hand waved in farewell as long as 
the tram was in sight I wish I could 
tell all Amcncans liow much the 
visit of this Amencan w'oman meant 
to my family and to our village 
Now when we think of America, we 
think warmly of her and of a kind 
man. The Amenidii Soldier, who 
was once an enemy 

1 am sure you can imagine how it 
was with us as we read the chary 
You can guess something of its 
nature, for everyone has some idea 
of war and how it is a sad, sad 
thing **December S*, 1941 It is 
the eighteenth day since w'e left 
Japan Dunng this time I ihiiik of 
my wife Haniko and of my childrer 
I think of the work to lie done at 

7 cm thr (kiulcntil sick iil 
the IfitiiTi.it>c'iiii Linr I he. clay cm 

which fht .itSirkc■! II.irlM*ai. 

bnngiiiK the rnitcd States into the viiir 


home 1 worry about the children 
I worry about my wife Haruko. I 
want to see them 1 love my wife 
and on every occasion I feel more 
and more my love for her. This 
morning the Umted States and 
Japan entered a state of war We 
hear that w'e are to land in front of 
the enemy on (xuam " 

December 31 As I Icxik back on 
this post year 1 remember that this 
was the year my w'lfe and 1 were to 
leally woik hard and have the 
nchest harvest in tlie village "* 

And so the diary goc*s "I am sure 
it IS still cold in Japan Perhapb it is 
still snowing 1 wonder if Mutsumi 
and Misaru have colds What is my 
wife doing’ Now that I am gone she 
IS all alone with her work " 
*'Januafy /, 1941 New Year’s 
Day two years ago at home. New 
Year’s Day last year at Guam, and 
this New' Year’s D.iy at (iilwa, m 
eastern New (lUine.i Wliat different 
New Years these have been Now 
shells and bullets rain down on us 
night and day But even if we have 
nothing to cat, my spiiit will keep 
me alive I shall live and live until 
I see my bclovcxl childrc'n once 
more Our rations for today one 
can of fish chvided among seven of 
us ’’ 

January 2 I shall keep on writ¬ 
ing until 1 die No. 1 will not tlunk 
alKiut death 1 w'lll live whatever 
may happen until 1 see Mutsumi 
and Mdsaru’s face once more." 

"'January 9 I have forgotten the 
date—T think this is about correct. 
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All wc think of now is nco Haniko, 
if an>’thing should happen to me, 
please bnng lire to my gra\e ” 
"January 15 I try to do what¬ 
ever 1 can but can do nothing 1 
ha\e some seeds for pumpkin in my 
purse II you leceive them, please 
considei them as m> faiewell gift 
1 ask >ou to carry on all of you in 
good spirits Look after the house 
aiul look aitei the children Oh, 1 
wish to see my childien " 

And that was how mv dying 
father, hungry for rice and sick with 
Ix'ii-beii and malaria, iin<l deter¬ 
mined to li\e foi the sake of his 
faiiiilv ye^, that was how my 
father, Corporal Karuiiii Kura- 
haslii, ended his diary 

That IS why n<iw, ed< h day Ix'loie 


we sit down to our meals, we place 
d 1 k)w 1 of freshly boded rue licside 
the diary enshrined on our family's 
Bulsit Dan, the "shelf of God,’ in 
(»ur sitting room, and there we clasp 
our hands and pray And we say, 
"bather please eat this fresh 
nee with us " 

In Jap in, since the first son keeps 
the* house, Masaiu and his wile, 
when he maiiies, will continue to 
put lu c on the sliiiiK as long as they 
live and then Masaru’s son, and 
then /i/v ton, too They will ask our 
f.ither to look after them, beiause 
w’e believe that liis spint is in 
hea\ en and that ht (an w atch e\ eiy- 
thiriL' and that he can look after us 
So now what our father wanted the 
most has h.ippened, aft<T all 



pKfm a phoiogtaph 
of the shrine, 
shoyjing diary and 
rice-bowl, in 
the author’s homt 
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\if III !(, an aetriss at a big Hollywood pirty, wrili i jiilu Lpsti in 
conimi iit( d ‘'Someone should tell her not to dnnk on an < mpty he rid " 
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Mexican Treasure Hunt 

7 hrcc hwthcts struck tl m h, and a loiilinviit u'lll fn m fit 
Ry Williams il i\ nos 


k 

Srx'N AMF<R siiiinse on April 
luKil's D.i\, 1944, d dotii- 
^ iniiud bdiul 111 trcjsiiio 
hunU'is -It) wiiy Moxuans 
and ono pi'isistont Foxan -l)Of«aii 
lidcljiii^^ thnr v\a\ throne'll tlio 
taiij^U’d jiinglo ot Hit Isthmus of 
rohuantopci (itolo^ist Ashton 
Hiiuly was leading Ins mon in tho 
footsteps of Cf»ite/, but he was not 
hiintiiit' the yellow A/ti i j-oM w hu h 
led the Spaniard on He was aftei 
something inoie pretioiis than all 
the wealtli of Moint /uina sulphai 


Without sulphui thtie would Ih' 
no ei.iiit imlustiHs as we know 
them today, no jolis, not even 
(nou^il U'ef and IniMtl to ItiHl iis 
hor siilphuiK acid is the king of 
(hdiiKals whuli (iitds loauwliert 
into till manuf.u lure of almost 
e\eu iirtule w« i\ir touih, fiom 
(otto'i nappies to broiiA taskels 
llie aspittn Noll take and the paint 
you toll on the wall ai< made with 
its lu'lp So ale nianv of the fer- 
tih/eis vc.ii list in your gardtii and 
will' Il laimeis nst, by the ton to 
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nourish th^ crops which feed your 
family The petrol and oil you buy 
for your car have probably been 
"cleaned"' by sulphunc acid. Every 
pound of steel that comes white-hot 
from the fupiaces must be 
"pickled" in it before being 
fashioned into knife blades or re¬ 
frigerators or motor cars 

Chemical manutacturers make 
some of the acid from mineral 
pyntes, sour natural gas and from 
bnmstone scraped from surface de¬ 
posits Rut the cheapest and most 
convenient source is pure sulphur 
mined from salt domes a thousand 
feet underground Superheated 
water is piped down to the deposits, 
and the sulphur, v^hich turns to 
hquid at 240*", is pumped to the sur¬ 
face Salt domes containing sulphur 
are found only along the coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the formations in 
l:>ouisiana and Texas bemg the most 
productive 

It was the hope of finding this 
pure sulphur that inspired Ashton 
Brady to hunt for salt domes in the 
Mexican jungle If he could find 
them, he and his ti^o brothers would 
become nch beyond the dieams of 
Cortez So the three- - Ashton, Wil¬ 
liam and Lawrence—were playing 
for high stakes 

The Brady brothers had explored 
for oil in Texas and Venezuela, mak¬ 
ing money on one lucky stnke, los¬ 
ing most of it in a senes of dry holes, 
always starting over again with new 
determination, and finally building 
up a modest bank account They 


were prospecting just south of the 
U.S.-Mexican border when Mexico 
expropnated the oil mdustry and 
left them with a fine new ng and no¬ 
where to dnll 

It was shortly after this that the 
Bradys heard of the salt-dome sul¬ 
phur discovered 40 years before by 
an English company dnlling for od 
m the wild region of Tehuantepec 
Nobody gave a hoot for sulphur 
then, so the English dnllcrs had 
pushed on Now a faded map of the 
defunct compan 5 '*s property and 
copies of their dnlhng logs were m 
Alston Brady's possession But 
could he ever find the buned treas¬ 
ure from such slight clues? 

It was the rainy season. Ashton 
and Ills helpers had to move a top- 
heavy dnllmg ng a mile and a hsilf 
through a fresh-cut jungle road— 
and even in the middle of the village 
the truck's wheels had churned 
down to their hub-caps Nothmg 
daunted, they started out that 
Apnl 1 

Sopping wet, slathered with mud, 
they cut trees to pr>’ up the axles, 
rocked the engine, pulled and 
shoved If they inched forward a 
couple of bundled yards, it was a 
good day After two wrecks of con¬ 
stant struggle, the dnll was mounted 
on locabon and spudded in 

The dnll tliumpcd mernly for an 
hour, then stopped dead A oeanng 
had burnt out That meant a 20- 
mile tnp down the river in a dugout 
canoe m the hope of findmg a new 
part In succeedmg months such 
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clear and healthy Optrex tones up the tiny eye muscles end acts 
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breakdowns were frequent, and, 
with a war on, replacements were 
costly and hard to hnd Time and 
money were running out 

In September, after five months 
of hcaitbreaking toil undci the con¬ 
tinual tropical downpour, the dnll 
pierced the capnick of the salt 
dome The sliowing of sulphur was 
microscopic 

Ashton drew his drill, studied the 
faded map again and stmggied his 
ng another (luarter of a mile through 
the Slough of Despond to a new 
location Three months later they 
bored into an even more barren 
dome 

Half the friends who had helped 
to hnanre the Hradjs in this sul¬ 
phur gamble hdd dropped out aftei 
the initial failiiie. nov\ mo‘.t of thi 
others giarefiilly withdrew But 
Ashton, still tiainping the' jungle 
W'»Ui his treasuie map, was sure he 


had at last spotted one of the old 
English dnllings where sulphur had 
been found So Lawrenc**, who 
handled financing for the three 
brothers, pawned the last Brady 
shirts to raise $I6.000 for a final try 
This last chance location was for¬ 
tunately nearby And here they 
striu k it- -ru h So i ich that the three 
brothers promptly oigani/ed the 
Mexican Gulf Sulphur Company, to 
build a hot-watei mining plant 
Now' T-aw'rence Brady’s tnmbles 
Ix’gan \ oil can ha\ e a ' 'poor Ixiy” 
dnlling syndicate, but a hot-water 
'•ulphur plant would c ost at hast fi\e 
million dollars Lawrence went to 
New Yolk, tramped Wall Street, 
fietted away hours in rccc'ption 
rooms, but no big banker was 
interested Stock sales at a dollar a 
siiare fell far short of laising the 
nec'di d c apita^ 

But just w’hen hope w'as petenng 
out, news of a 
threatened sulphui 
shortage flashed in 
the headlines 
Mexgulf stock sales 
puked up, and 
the U S Expoii- 
Import Bank, 
worried about di¬ 
minishing resi'ives 
of a vital com¬ 
modity, made a 
loan that provided 
adequate orking 
capital Thus the 
Biadvs brought 
into piodiution 
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If you find the hot weather tiring, 
revive yourself with a glass of cooling 
Andrews Just one teaspoonful in a 
glass of cold water makes a sparkling, 
refreshing drink for any thirsty 
moment 

Andrews is not only a refreshing 
dnnk It also helps to keep your 
system right by settling the stomach 
and toning up the liver Finally, 
Andrews* gentle action clears out 
wastes, ensuring healthful Inner 
Cleanliness 

Keep Andrews handy always' 
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the first hot> water sulphur operation 
outside the United States 
Meanwhile a sjmdi^^ate of wealthy 
Texans underwrote the exploration 
of another Brady concession in 
return for an option on the property 
Ashton moved some 20 miles from 
San Cnstdbal to JAltipan and 
sweated out the same back-bmakmg 
jungle trek all over again But this 
tune he had better luck, he found 
sulphur in the first hole Ihe syndi¬ 
cate took over, formed the Pan 
Amencan Sulphur Company, and 
built the plant which is now the 
largest Mexican pioducer 
Later a third mine was established 
when Ashton found sulphui across 
the nver Ironi San Cnstdbal and 
Lawrence organized and financed 
(rulf Sulphur of Mexico Quite in¬ 
dependently of the Bradys, Texas 
(lulf Sulphur Company, largest 
Amencan pioducer, built a hot- 
water plant in Tc\a*», baiged it 
across the (xulf of Mexico and in¬ 
stalled it at their concession on the 
nvci atiovc San Ciistdbal 
Other-s will benefit besides the 
Brady brothers The stake of tlie 
Mexican goxemment is naturally 
the largest Us loyalties and taxes 
on every ^on of sulphur surfaced are 
about six dollars Production is 
expected to top a million ton<« this 
year * 

The people of the Isthmus have 
also profited directly Mou than 
i ,200 new ]ol>s, paying ten million 
pesos 111 wages, have been created, 
together with new roads, new 


schools,’iiospitals, housing and sani¬ 
tation. Hundreds of Mexicans who 
two years before scratched a hving 
from a couple of acres with a wooden 
plough have learnt new skills driv¬ 
ing tractors, operating bulldozers or 
excavating buckets, dnlhng and 
welding Intelhgent and dexterous, 
they graduate quickly from un¬ 
skilled to skilled tasks 
At Jdlbpan, bamboo and thatch 
have become concrete and tile The 
old \ illage markets where maize and 
beans are bartered for home-woven 
cloth have been rebuilt and supple¬ 
mented by a new store stocked with 
such strange goods as nails, plastic 
plates, peaches and nylons The 
people, who in the past seldom saw 
40 cents a year in cash, are rebuild¬ 
ing their 3(K)->ear-old church 
All the sulphur compames have 
modem mfirmanes manned 
Mexican doctors and trained nurses 
who treat without ch.irge e\cryone 
in the communities, employee or 
not No longer is a sick baby a dead 
baby The region is being nd of 
malana and other tropical killers 
Broader benefits are spreading 
throughout Mexico Already two 
big new sulphunc-and plants are 
building, with two otheis in the blue- 
pnnt stage Plentiful low-cost sul¬ 
phur and sulphunc acid encourages 
new industries turning out cheaper 
paper, rayon, plastics, all kinds of 
chemicals, insecticides and ferti¬ 
lizers Thus Mexican sulphur pro- 
duebon will benefit all Latin 
America 
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IM'i:, IJKI: WAT 


\N I WHO. ill llejiLtul to ii.llll 
lli.il liu iiioit atti utn f t.iu 111 
ouroifiK was li .imiil; I'ai tu>m iiiin}{ 
|(.il(iUs (.t hi I ifiiiks and (iifss, 

tlu (itliu i;iils iitti n MUigiit lici .idxat 
1)11 tliiir (iv\ii iliit!i(s }iiol)]iins Aiid 
IK(dlis^ li, ^ , till mi II IP till (Hill 

[iin\ wit hi I di\nt(d '•J.i\{'> 

\s sIk was iiukimf tl ( loundssi) 
im{}!iK)d li\^ oni lit the juiiinr t \tt u 
liM^sud linulv, "Wi ’( ill '.tiikiiij* 
]ii' •ID nil 11 '■ w h D \(>ii "<) 

" Hut sht a^kt d, pu/ 'll il, ‘ w li il s 

DU JOlDtC^i't In till V ith MDIT S dillN ' 

\\| 11 ’ 111 I \|ilaini d, 'w \(* dl 

\\ii\'' (I'D^idiiid Mill (‘III ni Hill 

]>( ■({lll'ilt' ' III Mi K Kli>ll K'li 

I 111 KI W \S <1 IhU 1 IT ish. .111(1 whi D 
I I'li-Nlltd ()Utsidt> 1 s,iu that a vVHin.iii 
li id hiDi^td ipto a Piaii s lai ahiad ot 
III f 'rliiiit, si ( ]um]>'d out .uid in 
liiitid thi dirnai^i to Ikt own i.ii 


I Inn du lan up to thi man and 
st.Mtid !m .itiiif; him oil tin chest, sob- 
liiiii' 111 in.ik(‘ you pay for thi^' ' 

Ntt(< tlK ni.iniatu-^ had lalmed 
(k)wn I wnt iny way and hugot 
dxiiit till w'lole thing Aliout a 
month latii 1 saw .i jnctun in the 
|).ipi I oi tin- s.ime man and woman 
1 i iption lead ‘Niwly \V»d 
( Hiipli laijH^ing SiiiiihiiK Monty 
nil Kill 

1 LHii'dii t hi Ip thinking dn //m/' 

111 idl lllillpu Rl KN'M) *^MIIil 

Will N I III \Ki) Ili.it III) niothei was 
in hospit.il in <1 dutint town, T left 
iinnudi it( 1\ foi tin ])1 iie, taking in\ 
two young rhildiin with ini riu re 
was nothing dsi to do hut 'it.i) with 
inv hiotlnr 1 kniw it wmild b* an 

■f 

inifiosition .('tdid to wliuli 1 did not 
know Ills will Mry well 

I Ik lust iiighl in\ tliree-viar old 
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youngster was ill with toiiciliiis My 
wo-ycar-old, alleigic. toiisimi i, iii.iii 
agid to swallow .1 w,ul .iml 

had to ho rushed to hospital Dunng 
the two days ho v\as tliiii, 111 \ sistf i 
in Liw diov( ni( tc' ,iiid tro bilwnn 
hospital and Ikhisi I no soomi t>oi 
the boy liack thiin Ik d( \f lopid hioii 
dual piKunionia With so inaiM 
geinis aniund, tio-tlKr\ iluldti 11 

di \ rdopod (.olds ,iiid tins uk ml 
niimt ifius trip to IIm dodoi 

Mthough 1 h.iidlv h.id linn to 
tliink, I was vmII iw tn ll.it niy 
sister in law' had ludi v01 king dili 
•;<ntlv .ind ginKl iiuniouiidl} to l.''rp 
up lilt houst -.iiid lull spnits N.itai 
idly, tht gio.itii sliari of tin lispon- 
-iliilitn'I la} on in 1 siioiildio- Oiu 
1 Miiing aiti I .in r piiialK I'ld day, 
w< both iioppid d')wn 111 tin liMiig- 
iiKini Sin 1 iH>l\irl.it iin wtaiil} iiid 
sod, “It (oiild tn wiiist \ou I now 
wi'loiild hati ia(l'oth(i' 

I O'll i'l I II 

W III \ 1 w.is rn.iii.i(nng .< tmaiding 
housi tin studiritsiu o il.iii>' uiiimt- 
sity, till inotiur of on ol tin luw 
iiiidi igi.iduatis ttUphomd iiit 

“Pli 'SI klip an 0}i on \lMn lor 
ini ' shi btifgod “Sn Ih.il ho gil- 
pliiuy ol sloip .md do#sn’t dunk 01 
lun aiouiid too mudi You s««, ' sin 
add'd wistfull} “this is tin lust Him 
hi's bun away from lio.iu -tyipt 
till two }iais 111 till N.i\} 

- 'ill! I’^ MI I I »M" I I s 

\fv Li'TORi to sio Los Angdi s in 
one day w,is a f.iiluio Altir gi ttiuu 
lost, walking m circh s and in gi in 1 d 
missing tlio sights 1 canit to spt, 1 
hailt'd a tab to go back to ihr hold 
riio- diivtr askid mo if T was fioiii 


Austialia, and when 1 siid that 1 was, 
wo Ilium hod into a Ii\ily tonvtrsa 
lion about my foiintry I his ltd ino 
to laiiiii'i tin linuttil doUai budget 
w will Mil A'lith III'ant I had only 
< no'n'i' nioiii \ In: Min day ’ii that 
ed} 

LomU \mu 't'll iiMiind iiiotliei 
d.i\ , ' Jn > lid ‘ I II Jill k }eai up at 
** ' iK aiid o Tax si >\\ \iiii the 

divMI 

11' vea-' I- gilod I,, wniil I mi 
niin '"ail- it dio\i nn toivii\ |att 
ol Ih' (ilv ainl ds iiM'i'iis Ml kept 
up I xttadN i'll 1)1 inloi<11 iliMii as 
Will Is piiintiin, o'lt tl • tioMi sill ,n 
1 illlOlls, hlslMI,( il IPH.III'IK I'ts 
I lulls shop I'ld the it < i'■ 1 pi] 

of the. day 1 w I < shauit'd bm <> 
■dar.t'd n d 'ioht|\ wo'im d about 
wli.it d w I ooni!., to to' lO' 

Mae k it till hold b(*"i( I (oriel 
re i' h I'M i\ s.ilii t tin (''o < i 
aMl>bi*'i III} li.llld (lid slui. |i^ t 
‘ 1 n enks, Jiiidih' hn t.i 
In slid ] h id I bos r'li'v " v'an w \ 
. 1.1 I SOUK I'l. 1\ Ill'll iwed 'iiin 
MMUil'l I 1 'low III (1 h'vi d'lm tia 
' iim ihi.it* d he d I cii I ' •«. I (a "1 
l.a Id’ 

Wdti that h' lumped mu Ms i .b 
I'l 1 wilin' lilt into thi 'owiitown 

tl dill VN I \\i IS 

/<*! lUt 1 1 ill! nil litd in Mihm.t Hit u 
(Ill'll tonhil’uiuuis In this /.r/iiiii 
Shiiiis s/ii itlti hi fiiim voio Oil u I I 
/)#l.< III 'if I . 'Mi/ill /ifc (hll\' t\pi 

ii'ir/iiii mniithittumii (an lit mn- 
suhtttl A<hhf \,*'ljlt 'i Ltkt Ihai’ 

/ tiilot / ht 'I’l tifit I s fhiji si JS 

fit tilt It V ''i/M.in I tntfloh, U I Pav 
»it ut I'l// hi niadt' ai out usual 'ii/i s 
li ( It }i( ' ihtii It jt til’d (oninOuitnlls 
t uiiiuit 1 1 tit huou'hd%t d ni it tui ih d 









Those sizzling letters and devastating speeches—^no 
wonder Corey Ford is a man you don’t trifle with ! 


Look Out 
When 
I’m Wild 

Tty L orcy Fmd 

(L 

ADMIT I lan \iritc a pretty 
^ forceful letter when I’m 
crossed Actually 1 have to be care¬ 
ful not to make it too forceful, for 
fear the reripient will be so ciushed 
by my biting wit that he’ll slink out 
of town and enlist in the luircign 
Le' ion Sometimes I don’t know 
my own strength 
Usually I start ofl with a sarcastic 
salutation like “My dear neigh¬ 
bour ’’ 1 his IS loaded w'ltli iionvi of 
course, because my dear neigli- 
bour’s three children have lieen 
playing cowbo}^ and Indians in my 
flower lied ancl have made off witti 
the nameplate at the end of my dri\ e 
to decorate their tepee “?-vidently 
you arc not aware that the first 


obligation of a paient is to teach his 
ottspniig to n spec t th» propeity of 
othi rs ’’ 1 fi'cl this opening sentence 
sets a sh*rn hut dignihul tone Then 
I go on "If \ on would dr vot'' yonr 
eneigits to the care and iiphiiriging 
ol youT family. irsieail of spending 
your tune listening to the rddio .it all 
hours of the I’lglit ’ (.i dy n feieiii'e 
to the fa't thai my neiglihnm was 
running his rtidio s»*t full blast at 
two o’clo( Iv this tnoriiing) ’I should 
not be foiced to lali youi Jtieiition 
to the fart that the sign at the end of 
111 ''^ drive lia-^ been removed thiee 
tinu*s during tin past wetk Vi‘ry 
tmly yours 

Satisfic'd, 1 seal the envelope* and 
start out to lh( lethr 1 k»\, only to 
run into niy neighhoiii a id his thiee 
rhildien coining up the drive 
“Why, hullo, (aorge,” I iMam, 
smiling iiidiilgentlv a-» one c'f the 
tots uproots till' post the -.ign W’as on, 
and hangs me with it across the 
shins ".mything I can do for you, 
old mail'''’ 

“I ]Usl droppc'd in to Imrrowyour 
radic) set, ’' (jeoi ge sa ys “ Mme gave 
up toi some icason ’’ 

\\ hereupon 1 go hack mside the 
house and tij to pry the st.imp off 
the envelope so that I can ust* it on 
the next letter 1 wiitc 
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It doesn’t really make much dif¬ 
ference i^hcthei I post the Icttei or 
not The othei day at the office, for 
instance. I dictated a rather stiff 
rebuke to a local workman who had 
promised a month ago to repair my 
windows “My dear Mr Muzzey, ’ 
I began, biting oft the words be- 
tw een my teeth ‘ ‘ Evidently you ai e 
not aw'are that thi* first obligation of 
a workman i-i to keep his promise ’’ 
I paused and glan< cd at my se< ro¬ 
tary, who was kKiking at me with 
admit ation 

“The guiding principle in an\ 
business lelationship is to honour a 
coiitrait,” I foiitinued teiscK, 
“partKiilaily if the employee has 
already aciepted a down piuiunt 
of thiee pounds (-£3) to it pair wm- 
dows “ The girl’s expiessioiisi'eined 
♦o say that here was a man whfi 
brmked no mefticiene^, him but 
always fair, and imi\eisally re- 
spec t(d for his abilit\ to < ommand 
“Evidently \ou an not aw art - ’’ 
“You awieddy said that,’* iny 
si'cretaij’ pointt d out 

“Did I’'” 1 miiinmnd, a littU 
shaken “Well, jUst end it ‘Vei\ 
tiiily yours, and simd it oft light 
away ’* 

A few da\s later Mr Mur/ey 

•f • 

appeared at the house “I got \oui 
note about them windows," be said 
“But tfio kids have all lieeii ill a id 
the van's broke down, and my 
wife’s got to go to hospital again, 
and T was wondering could I get 
another advance of three pounds^" 
“Why, of course," I replied 


promptly, taking out my wallet 
“And don’t you worry about those 
w'lndows, Mr Mur/c}, Any time 
this winter will do ’’ 

I’m pretty effective when I engage 
in devastating repartee with a surly 
poliK'man who has just told me off 
for some minor traffic offence The 
trouble is that this n*pirtee mvaii- 
abl^ takes pkn e after the policeman 
has finished telling me off and I’m 
dn\mg down the load alone, grip¬ 
ping tile wheel and muttering to 
m5’seif 

At the start of this dialogue, I 
throw the policeman off guard by 
msi'-ting tli.it hf take me to the 
jioine station .it once (What 1 
actu.illv said was “I’m son\, 
officer You’re perfectly right 1 
promiii* not to let it happen ag iin ’ ’) 
III due toursi* I appear befoie the 
magistrates, whose c lerk is instant!’ 
aware that I am a cut above the 
a\er<ige defendant, and lu asks me 
respei Ifully, ' How do \ou plead, 

“it 

sir- 

' I pie id guilty, Your Worships " 

“Yon plead guilty*’’ he repeats, a 
tiifle nonplussed "|iisl vchat do 
you plead guilty to-" 

“I plead guilty to Iwing an honest 
law aiiuling eiti/en," 1 reply, as the 
loiirl IS ■.ndclenl’ hushecl, “whose 
only (nine, if you can call it that, 
was to hulls his attention so 
thoroughlv on the job of driving 
that he just happened to overlook 
one little traffic light which acci¬ 
dentally turned red ’’ The clerk 
looks uneasily at the bupenntcndciff 
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LvitMiiii' iti vciiii ianiiL\ 
ftiim hiiliv ('ll f.ithtr i <n 
honolit tiiim C L'tavkx 
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till uiiiiml siKirliis piiii 
.iiid iiritatiiii iKtlits i>i inl¬ 
and helps he iliiiii tu I'lUiii 
( eta\li\ ('ll am iiuilains 
( » tax Inn t si- >|i1is|i.. i| 

rhiiiiiiihiiiit till .xiiilil is 

an ixitstaiiihiu .iiiti-.i pii. 
and dLtiri>ent i tlutixe 
iftainst I xxidi laiiM ni 
bae ti M I 

Bu\utuhUHlu\ .ixailabli 
it till * hemis(s mil stuns 
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of pohce and a few extra magi¬ 
strates, who evidently burned over 
to the court when they heard that a 
sensational case was coming up 
"While I do not object to paying a 
just fine if their worships so order, 
there’s one question I should like to 
esk the court " 

The clerk bites his lip nervously, 
"What question is that, sii"" 

"Do Hook like a fathead •*’’ 
"No,” says the Jerk (I’ve never 
decided what I’d do if he said yes ) 
"Am I an imbedle^ Am I a 
moron ? Am I an inmate of a school 
for the feeble-minded ’ ’ ’ 

"Certainly not,” says a magi¬ 
strate ' ’Why do vou ask^' ’ 

"Because that is what th<s man 
called me,” 1 leplv, glancing at thi 
policeman across the court, who 
wilts perceptibly "Kvidently he is 
not aware that the first obligation of 
a policeman is to encourage respect 
for the law ” The polii enian’s Iowct 
lip is tiemhling ’ It i*' just such a 
surly attitude as this which breeds 
crime and delinquciuy in our fair 
land ” 

The chairman of the magistrates 
reaches over to shake my hand, fol¬ 
lowed by the superintendent of 
police, while the court echoes to 
applause and shouts of " Hurrah •’ 
accompanied by the loud noise of a 
motor-cycle hor some reason the 
noise keeps getting loidcr, and T 
glance out of the window of my car 
at a policeman on a motor-cycle w'ho 
is waving his band 
"Pull into the sidt, fathead,” he 


orders as I stop "You just went 
through two sets of red lights, and 
you’re wandenng all over the road 
You belong to a school for the 
feeble-minded or something’ ” 

"I'm sorry, officer,” 1 say hui- 
iicdly, "you’re peifectly nght I 
piomise not to let it happen again ” 
I’m really at my liest, though, 
when 1 in blushing my teeth in the 
morning Not only is my mind as 
shaip as a needle at this early hnur. 
but the snorting and whooshing 
sounds 1 make help to conceal the 
sound of my voice in rase someliocly 
IS listening Them’s no end to the 
brilliant succisst*s 1 score this way, 
iiumpling my opponent with sh.HU 
logic or ofcasionally halting my 
toothbrush m its stnde to deliver a 
paiticulariy teffmg sally 1 haven t 
lost an aigiiment to my mirror jvt 
Sometimes I lean over the wash 
basin in iny pyjamas, scow'ling at 
my reflectitiii in the glass and de¬ 
mand to know why 1 am not worth 
another £10 a rnontli Mr Alvord 
paiticulariy since e\«*ijlKKlj else in 
the oftwe got an inciease last week, 
and if you don't think my efforts 
merit this long ovi'idue recognition, 
1 am quite prepared to submit my 
rc'signation at one < ()n other morn¬ 
ings 1 have it out with the waiter at 
luiuh yesterday who f barged me for 
a pic‘ce of ap^e pie that he never 
brought, or the plumbrT w'ho 
worked foi two horns and didn’t 
repaii the hot-water tap in the bath 
that kept dripping all night Occa¬ 
sionally when I am shaving the 
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linage in the nun or is my wife, who 
doesn't seem to realize that I'm tired 
out aftiT wDiking all day and the 
last thing 1 want to do is get all 
dolled up tonight and take her to a 
coneert ‘ Evndeddlv,” 1 say 
thukl>, because inv fate is co\ered 
w ith lather, "you are <1o(l awaie dad 
do hids (ihhhgashed of a vMVe 
Unfoitunatelv this is as far as 1 
get, btrausi at about this tun* mj 
wife pok'‘s hei heail in the dooi and 
suggests that I stop t.ill'ing to m\self 
and tinish shaving, dear, orwt’ll be 
late for the conceit 

In slioit theie aie no limits to inv 
foimidabk temper when aroiis«*d 
The other night we were just sitting 
down to dinner when the d<»oibell 


rang and my wife reported that a 
member of the Icxal hic brigade was 
selling tickets for the iMreman's 
Ball "This H nothing but a legal¬ 
ized hold-up " I said, slamming niv 
hst on the table "1 pa\ my lavs, 
and 1 resent being c.ijoled for an 
added contnbution Kvcryveai I've 
bought two tickets, but this yeai 1 
draw the line " My wife startl'd to 
protest, but I silencid her with a 
giNture "The time has come," I 
annouriic'cl liniilv striding towards 
thecioor “to give this fellow apit'ce 
of m\ mind ’ 

B\ the wav'i do \ou know ai)\- 
bod\ who’d like a couple of cxtia 
tickets for the annual iMiinian’-* 
Ball- 


QiiotdhU‘ Qitotvb 

Matnmoiiy wa't pioliably the fir'-t iiiiioii to cUfv inaiuigc iiu ill 

In '*illurh\ I tH’l' I’l / 

Lite isuhat happm^ to us whih wi arc making other plan ^ 

Mil II S iiMul, I 

Ihiul twice befoir you spc'ak —and v<>u '11 iiiid c\ii>on< tail uig iboiit 
Siam thing else l'r,iiui>< Umlin in 

In Scntlaiicl u( have false teeth lu Fngkiiirl the^ isive elciUuics ^iiil 
m Ctdiieiinia they Ciill them oitd re arin.iine iit Iiu Ki\ '•irni.i Mnli hI 

All any grown up expects oi in ailolcscent i'* that he snould act like 
111 a'lult iin'i be s.itisfii d to be ticatccl like a thilel -] •in, e.im 

Tie it incMi like any other pt t Three me ah a cLiv, jdenty eif .iffeeliem, 
a lofist leash Do not dibtiiih while eating e vde Uhsm 

Iw'inty mdliein yeiung women I'^se* to then teet with the cry “Wi wull 
not be dictated te),“ and piocc'cded to biconie shorthand typists 

- (j K ( III sti rtim 
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Condemed from a forthcoming hook 

MORRIS FRANK, AS TOLD TO m.AKK CLARK 

Bud(l> uas dii Alsatian Specially tiained in Switzerland, she 
was the hi^t guide d«g fui the blind to go to Anu'iica. wheie she 
became the star pt*rfonner in a campaign to publici/c the Seeing 
Eye programme throughout the United States ITpon her 
intelligence and tnistwoitliincss the suec ess of the emtire scheme 
depended Her devotion to ht‘r liliiid master was without 
blemisli, her guardianship acutely intelligent and lesoiircc'ful 
A born trouper and dinloinat, she ilattered the photogiaphers. 
delighted the Press, and c'ompletcly won the pubhc Her seiviee 
to the cause of the blind was incalculable 


OF THE Seeing Eye 

•i 


The Story of Buddy 


ERHAFS THE cloSCSt bni&h 
I have ever had with 
death came in an hotel 
corridor The neai-disastcr occurred 
because I am blind Bui it need not 
have happened at all, and it was 
solely my own fault 
I was scheduled to address a large 
conference that evening, the train 
had arrived late and 1 


had only 15 mmutes to get to tlic 
conference hall 1 had to hurry 
downstairs and find a cab 
With my ever-present Alsatian 
companion T hustled along the 
comdor to the lifts There Buddy 
stopped stockstill She, who always 
walked up to a lift and pointed with 
her nose to the call button for my 
convenience, would 



was pressed for time 
With Buddy, the See¬ 
ing Eye guide dog 
who served as my 
eyes, I rushed op to 
my room on the four¬ 
teenth floor After 1 
had freshened up I 



not approach this 
one She ignored 
completely my “For¬ 
ward" command. 
Then, in my great 
haste, I did what no 
Seeing Eye owner 
should ever do—1 


‘•Fmt Udy M tk$ Sttm **>'^**f '■ 

E$mfy HoU tmi Compti^. mm Yofl 
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dropped the harness and started 1927—I was in the business centre 


forwaid alone 

Buddy immediately threw herself 
acioss my legs, pushing so haid 
against me that 1 could not move 
ahead At that moment a maid com¬ 
ing out of one of the rooms let out a 
icrnhed shriek 

“Don’t move*’’ she shouted 
“The lift door’s open, but the lift’s 
not there • Theie’s only a hole • ’’ 

My knees all but biukled Had 
Biidrly let me take two more steps 
1 would h.ive disappeaied down the 
empty shaft * 

In thit grateful tind iev(‘ahng 
instant there tlashed through my 
mind an ariite leali/atioii of jn^t 
how much the lo\allv and intilli 
genet of that beautiful Alsatian lad\ 
had meant to me And not onU to 
me, but to all c'f the Americ an blind 
who had si’cured fieedoni and mde- 
pendeiice thiongh the U'te of tiamed 
guide dogs in the I Tinted State*- Injr 
I*Ufld\ Whs the tii'.t Suing F\e dog 
inAinerua--tlii pioneer who op* lud 
the wav foi all thi* otliei«- All Ik i 
action*^ weit attended bv the vudest 
pul licity, and wiii watched with a 
curiosit} which was at Inst pro- 
foimdlv sceptic il Had her peifoiin- 
ame not Ix'en brilliant and tlawles*^, 
it is cjuitc possible that the Scenig 
Eye programme would ncvci ha\e 
got under way in America 

A FEW YEARS cailit ‘1 1 had never 
heal cl of tiamed guide dogs for the* 
blind 'Ihen one day—1 vividly 
rcmc'iiiber the date*, Novemlicr 5, 


of Nashville, Tenncssi'c, where I 
was bom and brought up An 
attendant was leading me from my 
liaiik m Church Street, and as 1 
haltingly felt for the kc‘rb W'lth my 
walking stick, a newsvendor called 
out 

“Hey, Mr Frank, there’s a picve 
ill this week’s Post >ou oughta readt 
It’s about blind folks like \ou ’’ 

1 fc'lt in iny poc ket for a com and 
bought tlie maga/ine And that 
evening w'hen my father read th.it 
momentous Sat today Evening Post 
article to me J listened with inoiint- 
ing c*\ritc*ineiit 

It described how the (a'lm ms lucl 
tiamed Alsatuiis to take the pl.iie 
of d blind man’s t \ tThese* intelli¬ 
gent and higliH tutored animals, it 
said, re-poiid(‘cl to c'oiMinancU with 
aliriost human perception, .md le'cl 
llior charges safely through cit\ 
ticittic round obsl.iele*s up stalls, 
into lifts In shoit, the author main- 
taine'd, the blind with the* help of 
thc*se wondc ifiil clogs c oiilcl go whc‘ie 
thev wislu'il and could Wd almost 
nonnal live s If tin . wc'ie tine*- and 
1 alteniatc'd betwi'eii eynical dis- 
l)c‘lic f and w ilcl hope as 1 listc* u‘d- it 
miant that 1 and hundreds ake. me 
could break nut of the* pii^on of 
blindness Those dogs c oiild hlKTate* 
ns all 

I was thi'n 2t) ye'.ii^ old and had 
Ix’i'ii blincT fcyf four } ears 1 lost my 
light eye at six w'heii 1 ran into a 
trc*e* branch W'hile ruling Then, at 
16, came an unfortunate' blow in 
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d boxing match, and within two 
days 1 saw no more 

I had no intention oX iHionnn^ 
one of those pitiful blind pi'ople oiu 
soinetmies sees, dependent on others 
for their slightest needs hoi some 
time 1 had bcin attending Vander¬ 
bilt ITniversity and selling insiiraiKe 
after university liouis fSiil I had 
gieat difheultv in getting about 
Onre, tapping along with a stuk, I 
fell into a dit( h that was IngiuT than 
ni> head and spent a liiiniihating 
hoiii there befon* <•01111 oiu fame 
aU'tig and hauled me out On <in- 
othei oeiasion a duvet <iashed into 
a kerb to avoid hitting nif' ovn- 
tiinud ills lai, and onlv b\ good 
liK k es( ajvd iinhai nied Sm h nei \ < - 
la'kmg expenentes inadt it iilaiii 
that 1 net did soinetlniig inoie tliaii 
a stick 

Not was in\ expel leiae iniKh 
bfttei when I hmd a !>o\ to giiuie 
me Manx moTningslieiailec'totiiin 
up and 1 hatl to miSs lei tme s Sonie- 
tinies, when he l(K)k me loiind to si II 
msiiiaiKe, people would sieiial to 
him that the;y weie ' not in," .ind In 
would fall in with then subti liugi 
Thus I was desperate ly leadv to ti\ 
an\ expc'dient which otieiid a 
measure of independcrn c 

\HER MITTIIN<» over that hope 
inspiiing maga/ine articV tor a 
sleepless night, I wTotc to the 
author, Dorothv' Ihirrison Kiistis, 
I are of the Satutday Evrmn^ Post 
"Is w'hat vou sav r»‘allv IniO''" T 
asked "If so, I want one cif those 


dogs* And I am not alone Thou¬ 
sands of blind like me abhor lieing 
di‘pi*nelent on eithe^rs He Ip me and I 
will In Ip them Tiain me and I will 
bung hac k m\ dog and show pi*ople 
hene Inm a blind man < 111 be aliso- 
liilely on his own " My liaiid 
trembU'el .is 1 signed my name to 
this most sigiidn ant le tter of m\ life 

Aiti 1 an leom/mg month of wait 
mg, the .Miswi r eaiiie 'Ihe letter 
boK ,i btighl blue aiid led Swiss 
'‘lamp Miss Kustis ixplamed that 
she was a Philacii Iphian but now 
hvi‘d in\u Vi ve v m the iss Alp'^ 
On lu'r I'st.tte then, iMiitiinati 
I'ulds '■he Iniselt bud Msiti.iiis 
and tranu d tin in toi polu i> and Ke d 
('loss wolk 

Sin h.id ni'vir tc.iimilanv ^llldl 
dogs for the blind she s.ii(l I \s inv 
fatin'! read me this, m\ lii’.iit sink ) 
Llowe've'i, if I lealK had the < oiii.igi 
to I onie all tin way fiom I'l mn ss» e 
t le mnimt.iins of 'swit/e ilaiul in 
se.iiih of a dog, '■lu would find me 
ine .ind hue up .i ciualifie''* tiamei 
for me 

The re w.is in vei ai v elouhl in ni\ 
mind To achievt iinkpindiine I 
wenild wilhnglv hive gone lOiv- 
whcti 

Familv e iieiiiiistain es weie sinh 
that 1 had to make the trip .ilorn* So 
in '\piil, 192H, 1 wemi to Swit/ci- 
land .as it I w'cic .1 parred The* e*x- 
pe'iienee angered .ind frustraie'd me 
and made me' ah the mure eleter- 
mine'd to win m> fre'edom 

I was put 111 the* charge of a 
stew aid who was h'ss an .ittendant 
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than a gaoler Each morning 1 was a 
prisoner in my locked-from-tbe- 
outsiclc cabin until he came to escort 
me to breakfast As soon as I finished 
my coffee he led me back to my 
quarters 

At ten he exercised me as if 1 were 
a horse, methodically trotting me 
round the deck Then he deposited 
me in a deck chair If some fnendly 
passenger invited me to take a stroll, 
we got only a few feet before my 
keeper ran up breathless, grasped 
my elbow and steered me to my seat 
again, where he could keep an eye 
on me 

1 mit a delightful English girl 
with whom I would have liked to 
spend the evening Rut that sleuth¬ 
ing steward always ferreted me out 
at nine o’clock, took me in tow and 
locked me in my cabin for the night 
The travel agency and the captain 
of that ship certamly took seriously 
their responsibihty to the blind man 
aboard! 

How DIFFERENT it was when 1 
stepped down from the tram into 
the warm sunshine and ficsh cool 
air of spring in Vevey, Switzerland 

"Mr Frank, here we are!" were 
the first woids I heard It was Mrs 
Eustis’s lovely voice She shook my 
hand warmly, then introduced the 
others 

"With me are oui director of 
training and genetics. Jack Hum¬ 
phrey. Mrs Humphrey and their 
little George, who's four " 

As I listened to this fnendly per¬ 


son, I guessed that Mis. Eustis was 
small, perhaps five feet two. By the 
way she spoke, she impressed me as 
being considerate 3 wt firm, one who 
had high standards of conduct for 
herself and for others And ob¬ 
viously she knew how to get what 
she wanted—a good peison to take 
up one's cause 

After dinner at Fortunate Fields, 
Jack Humphrey told me that Mrs 
Eustis was interested in breeding a 
strain of Alsatians with high teach¬ 
ability Most of them were trained 
for sentry, police and rescue work, 
but one of the finest of the breed had 
been selected as myguide dog Jack, 
who was to be my mstiuctor, had 
trained her himself He had spent a 
month in Potsdam learning the 
highly specialized technique of 
training guide dogs, then had 
studied wa 3 ^ of leadimg the blind 
to use them I was to be his first 
pupil 

The next afternoon Jack brought 
my dog to me, first putting a bit of 
ground meat into my hand so that I 
could start winning her affection I 
heard the door open and the soft fall 
of the dog’s paws on the floor I held 
out the morsel, which she accepted 
with dignity, then I knelt and 
stroked her silky coat 

How lovely was! Mis Eustis 
had described her as a beautiful 
dark grey with a creamy patch at 
her throat Her sensitive ears were 
alwa 3 ^ alert, her soft brown eyes 
bnlliant and full of understanding 
I felt a surge of affection for her 



Hoff Mffv pMUfrs are meeting ekallenge 
of new trends injumlsklngs and furniture design. 
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COLOUR CO-ORDINATES BRING NEW 
APPROACH To Xy ^ "7^ _ 


F urniture and fabnc desiign has 
clearly reached higher stand- 
ards than ever before New 
Heights of achievement ha\c been 
attaWd Homes have taken on 
a new, more pleas¬ 
ing atmosphere be¬ 
cause of the imagi¬ 
nation of the intc- 
nor decorator and 
the skill of the de¬ 
signer 

These new trends 
in fumi^ings have 
demanded an equ¬ 
ally modem con¬ 
ception of "back¬ 
ground" So mas¬ 
ter decorators have 
met the challenge 
with colours as charming and 
delightful as a spnng garden m 
bloom 

Colour co-ordination now com¬ 
pletes the picture The uninter- 
estmg, sometimes drab walls, ceil¬ 
ings, woodwork of the past have 
given way to cheerier, brighter 
walls, ceilings and woodwork that 
are a true ]oy to behold, 
logether with this pleasing deve¬ 
lopment of new, fremer colours in 
>a much wider variety, chemists 
have discovered ways to make 
paints tougher and more durable 
than was ever thought possible 


Lovarine Plastic Emulsion Paint 
is one of the most successful of 
these new "vinyl" fimshes 
It dries with a beautiful suede-like 
matt finish in two hoars Can be 
applied to freshly- 
plastered walls 
and needs no 
primer It flows 
on smooth and 
even, can bo put 
on with a brush, 
or spra>, or paint 
roller And yc»u 
can paint an aver¬ 
age room and re¬ 
occupy it the same 
day It can be 
washed with soap 
and wab r— even 
scrubbed hard without damage to 
the suifacc 

Lovanne Plastic Emulsion paint 
provide^ the widest choice of 
shades —313 There is no belter 

value on the market today 
Lovanne Plastic Emulsion Paint 
IS made by The London Vamish 
& Enamel Company Limited (In¬ 
corporated m England with limit¬ 
ed liability) Selling agents in 
Nor^ India Shaw Wallace & Co 
Ltd., Calcutta New Delhi. Bom¬ 
bay, Dibrugarh, In South India 
Parry &. Co Ltd . Madras, Cochin, 
Madura and Coimbatore 
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How I hoped Td look as well to her 
as, in my mind’s eye, she already 
did to me 

Her name was Kiss But w'hen I 
pictured my embarrassment at call¬ 
ing out "Heic, Kiss* Come, Kiss*” 
in a eiowd of strangers, 1 knew d 
wouldn’t do I put my anns lound 
my new' friend and told her, “I’ln 
going to call you Hudily ” 

1 took Buddy's leash and made a 
fuss over liei all the afternoon 
Already attached to her tiaineis an<l 
fond of luT plajnnates m the kennel, 
she merely tolei.iied me She was 
phased that night, however, to U' 
take n to sla p bi*side ni\ he’d in m\ 
warm loom, insU^ad of tf> the dogs’ 
quarters 

Cold aik racing off i he snow i apptd 
mountains next nioining mach' me 
snuggle under the blankc'ts until, 
suddenly, a warm tongue lirkc'd my 
face Then I remembered I was in 
'sw'it/erland, on top of Mount 
Peleim, and this w'as Buddy All 
that h.id happened to rne iii the past 
few we**ks had not been a dream 
Th<it morning mv training began 
I buckled on Buddy's harness, wUh 
its rigid U-shaped leather handle 
which was to lie iii\ vital link with 
her, and met Jack at the front door 
"Pick up your handle in \c>iir left 
hand -the dog alw.iys works on 
your left side, bet veen you and 
pedestnan traffic,” Jac'k sard 
fjuietly '' Kec*p your bhouldc rs bac k 
and w alk w'-th the stride of a soldii r 
“Now give the command ‘hoi-* 


February 

ward,’ and give it clearly. As soon 
as the dog responds, rcwaid her with 
praise ” 

I tcKik the harness, my heart 
pounding, and said somewhat 
sliakily, "Forward*” The handle 
almost jerked out of my hand, and 
W'c* simply flew to the gate Budd> 
stopped before it and for a moment 
1 tutten'd backwards and forwards, 
off balance 

"She's showing you where the 
latch is,” sard Jack 

1 put my h.ind on her head and 
slid it down her nose She could not 
have indicated the location of the 
latch moic accuiatcly if she had 
Ih'cii a teacher with a woodc'ii 
pointer 1 lifted it and v/e started 
through 

"Kec*p your free arm c lose to ytuir 
side or you’ll hit tin* g.ite post,’ 
warn d jail 

hollowing Jack's mstnictions 1 
gave the lommands “Right” and 
"hoiwaTd”--ihi-. lime a htllc less 
timidly—and down the road we 
went at a speed 1 had not gone for 
years I heard, “Kc-ep youi 
shoulders back ” As 1 straightened, 
I thnnv out my chest My stride 
lengthened and 1 heard Mis 
Eustis’s voice saying, ' Look, his 
head has gone up * ’ 

No w’onclc*r* It w'as glorious—just 
a dog and a lc*ather strap linking me 
to life We were bound fo Vevey— 
a funicular ride away and clown 
the mountainside fiom horlunate 
h'lelcls I was keenly aw'are of the 
people the dogcarts the hoises and 
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wagons on the sloping road leading 
to the ck^iOt As 1 was \isualiziiig 
the jostle and enjoying the tiisp .ur, 
Huddy abiiiptly stopped ''The 
funicular steps, pioliahly," 1 
thought, and slid iii> loot foiwaid 
Sun* enough, there was a low iil.it- 
forin How exciting* “l*oiWi.Td* 
Ihai's a good grl*” 1 <ned I ft It 
Hiiddy's harness tilt, giving rtii .t 
gentle pull, and up wi wi nt 

Jack sat w'llh ns when wi found 
places in the table < tii 

“rut the (hig nndi r voiir knees so 
th.il no out steps on bei," In s.iid I 
ft It the tai start ](ikil\, and 20 
minutes later wt had grated our way 
down till hill to the lentit of llu 
little town 

M\ hist blnrn drill piutv of Vi vt\ 
i*- a tiielangi of i omnia nils and swift 
ixhilaialing walk, of tin sound nf 
thi I lop}nilg ol limsis' ho ifs lai 
stone sin Lis anil tin ihiiMei of 
})((iple whosi liimiiagi 1 loii'.ilnot 
unileistaiid 

As wt walktd down tlu n.iiiow 
jiavLineiit the fit I of iht h.iUM s^ loM 
me Hudd_\ was swei\ mg to the nglii 
and I >wei\ed with her “shi jnst 
look }()ii round .i man 'aiiviie; two 
big buslul bisktls, ’ said laik 
At out }v>int IhidiU iUfil\ swiiiie 
out to thr kft. then b.n k in liiu 
again i felt no pieseiu e of im isi.n oi 
building iuaib\ “\Mi\ ilid sht tlo 
that''’’ I 'skeil Jatk 

‘ Put your hand ii})," was lus 

replv 

I did, anti iit about e\e levi 1 lid ii' 
iron pipe, the fiainewoil. sujipoit of 


an awning It w'ould have struck me 
right in tht fate but foi Ihiddv i bis 
to me seemed the iiiost aina/ing 
guuling die had done rnivelhrig 
aloni ■'he would h.inlh h.i\e rioliitd 
lh.it he.uv stiiiituie so fai aho\i 
hi I liut with UK ill tow, Ilf I evts 
had iiie.iMUi i< it .igamsi ni\ si\ fiel 
she li.i 1 iMfived no i omm iiid, .he 
at ted (n(iifl\ on her own ii ipoiisi- 
liilitv Wlun -hi did thd, sl.i was 
IhinkniL'' I III- win, intlnd, ni\ 
-I»in," I \ (s / liai s a ••ootl mil'’ I 
s.iid, with fit ling 

K.u h new exjuiHTMi ga\i me 
moie the fid .il till haini-s Ihi 
abilitv to till' .Old ]iMt ni\ lin-t in 
IhidiK i'oi ti-'i hoiiis |ai k I on 
si Mith mil t})m till tin inoMmints 
of ni\ dog, nmmdrig im to w.dk 
lilt mil not Lii}' 'ill It .id run too 
iielilK liiiiMx woikid with a g.iy 
.in, tail w.igg'ng, is thoiieh shi 
en]o\id krio\.ing so iiuii h inon 
ill in 1 did 

It w is so I M itmg th.it not until i 
iiailnil lionii and s.ink inlir a 
I •imfoit.inli I h.iii did I n.di/i how 
• \h.iiistid I was Mv fi et hint tin 
miisilts of im ligs ailn'ii liom tin 
uniKM-ton (li'Miiisi m\ left atm 
w.is <^ 1)11 and ni\ hai k hint from 
jMilling .ie..mst tht h.iiness Hut 
till si .n he*' .iihled up to the hist 
It • hiig 1 h.'d li.id f.»» \i ais 

I OK 1 IM* s WI WI nl .»n mix 
I iirsion iv<Tv iiioiniTig .nwi afttr- 
nooii Ihtn I HI k said. “'I onion ow 
\i)u’n on your own I’ll f'lllow 
!*ehiud you 1ml I won't intiileie ” 
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I trembled mwatdfy. With every 
tnp Jack had Ijecome more stuct 
Hedid not tolerate mind-wandenng 
If 1 were cairied a^ay by the ex¬ 
hilaration of a bnsk walk he would 
bring me back to earth with a gruff 
reminder that 1 was in tiaining He 
was an evcellcnt roach 

"You'll get no more leinmders,” 
he warned "If you don't do what 
I've tned to tearh you, you may get 
a good bump That’ll penetrate that 
thick skull of yours * ’ ’ 

I listened, thinking hopefully, 
"He wouldn t dan let me get hurt ’ ’ 
'1^'hen Huddy and I appeamd iievt 
morning Jac k carefully' rrviewccTfor 
me every turn and road junction of 
the route to the low-n Then for the 
hrsl time we set out on oiu ow'ii 
At the gate, instead of slopping 
immediately' when Huddy did, I 
took two steps and ran sniai k into 
the post Theie was Jac k's big laugh 
behind me and a hearty, ‘ ‘ 1 told you 
so»" 

I lifted the latch, pretending I had 
only brushed the gate post, and 
laughed back 

"Forward and right," I com¬ 
manded Huddy did not move lack 
said not a word "Oh, I mean — 
Right, forward •" J coriected my'- 
sclf, disconcerted to have made 
another error T felt Buddy s tail 
wag, and on we went 
Buddy paused as usual at the 
steps to the funicular, but I was 
nervous and once more failed to halt 
promptly This lime I stumbled and 
fell, giving my knees a good thw ack- 


ing. Again Jack just laughed 
Brushing off the dust, I clenched my 
teeth and thought, "That's a mean 
way to treat a blind man " 

As the cable car bore us down the 
mountain, my resentment of Jack’s 
callousness giew "Why does he 
laugh like that?" i tliought "He 
could have saved me from falling." 

In Vevey, discouraged and angry, 
I followed Buddy lackadaisically 
down the pavement By the time we 
leached our first corner 1 was in a 
Ixnling rage Instead of listening for 
tlu' sound of Irafhc as Jack had 
instiULtecl, I rashly gave my com¬ 
mand, "Forward " Half way across 
Buddy' made an abiupt stop, then 
hurriedly backed up, dragging me 
With h(‘r I felt a cai zoom past, so 
close* that its wheels threw gravel in 
my face That brought me to my 
senses When we reached the saf(*ty 
of the opposite kerb I gave Buddy a 
big hcMrtfelt hug 

On the icturn tnp to Fortunate 
h'lelds 1 did better I relaxed more 
and fnlluwc'd my guide wdh an 
easier gait But I was still angry w ilh 
Jack 

When we got back I went to my 
nKim and threw myself levnlfully 
on the lx*d Picsently 1 hoard the 
door open 

"I.ook, boy” — it was Jack’s 
voice "You have youi choice, you 
can be just another blind man or you 
can lie a man on your own with 
Buddy’s eyes to help you You can’t 
lean on me If I have to fc>llow you 
and tell you everything, you aren’i; 
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going to depend on your dog ” 

I didn’t aribucr 

" WTion you go back to Amenca, ’ ’ 
Jcuk continued. “I won’t be there 
Your future’s up to you ” 

He had quietly closed the dooi 
Ixjfore I realized he was gone I was 
ashamed Jack wasn’t unsympa¬ 
thetic, and he w’as absolutelv nght 
That night 1 went to bed fo(‘lmg 
lonely and discouraged What if I 
coukln't leain to u*»e a guide dog 
aftei all-' tVhat a fool Id ftil 
rMuniing to Nashville and admit¬ 
ting failure The other blind people 
I wanted to help would nevtr even 
know I’d tri(‘d 1 felt miaeiable 
Then, as if she knew how kiw- 
-puitid I was, Iluddy g<»t up from 
liei pl,u e hv my bed Sh( (raw led up 
on lop oi the ludilotlies beside m«*. 
nu//U<l the buk of niy netk and 
snuggled as < lost as she < oiikl, gi\ 
itig a low grunt of continlintiit and 
coiiiiMniondiip 

Her waim afiittioii loinpktdy 
(hanged niv attitud* In riMewing 
till nidining I thoueht it had not 
h'en so had, re.illv 1 had m.uk niis- 
takis, but 1 had learnt tioni them 
I had doiK failly well on the last part 
of the tup K\( n [ai k Ind said so 
Most impoit.int, Itiidclv had 
shown me that if 1 did my part w( 
Iw'fi would walk togethd in sifetv 
My heart Rhe gone I diopp d of lo 
skip with the nmfort of Hudd\ 
close fiesid* ne 

That night a partiiirship was 
born the iH'gininng of a life together 
- a man .iiid a dog .i man whosi 


dog meant to him emancipation, a 
new' world, and other worlds to 
conquer. 

Our iRArNiNG trips became more 
diflicult Jack mapped out tnal runs 
for Iluddy and me that forced us to 
learn lo move together under all 
(onditions One day we had an un- 
cxpei ted tost of our responses As we 
trudged up the narrow' w'ay from the 
cable car, my ears were assailed by 
a wild (latter of hoof beats 

"Runaway horses*’’ 1 thought, as 
the turmoil Ivire d'lwn upon us 1 
was helpless to know which w’ay to 
turn to escape Hut not Fkidd\ * She 
lurigtd oti the road with siu'h force 
thiit she almost bowled mi' over 
1 h(‘ I tli(‘ harness handle tilted until 
I Wiis reaching up over my head to 
maintain m\ grasp, and she had me 
stuiiibiing up a sUep embankment 
She hti rally hank'd me up the seven- 
foot rorky slope W'c stoppc'd, pant¬ 
ing, at the top out of the w'a\ just 
ill tmu as the t\'ain of snorting mad 
amiiials i.iieerid pa^tt, dragging a 
hurtling, (rashing wagon 
W’lun It was all over and I had 
patted and pr'ised Buddy, 1 siid 
denl\ real'/ed that jack had seen 
the w hole i pisode Tim) far behind to 
helji, 111 had simply held his bn*alb 
and pravcil that w(' would I'siapi 
1 hanks to HiukU, we did 
As lilt* k'sstjiis progressed, my 
powers of conociitration incn’ased 
so that when listening in direitions 
I ne'ver had lo ask for thrrn to be 
repealed I gave iny coirmands lo a 




THtlR names aic world-?nm-us The imp>iLt ol 
then words and aLtions on oui li\os is tremundous 
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men choose watehes made b\ Roles of Gcnt\a— 
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abilits of Rolex 
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loud, clear voice, aimed strai|^t at 
the back of Buddy's head. 1 became 
more sensitive to Buddy's communi¬ 
cations I could even tell if she 
moved her head to the left or the 
right 

I had been at Fortunate Fields 
several weeks when one morning I 
said to Mis Eustib,' 'I'd like to get a 
haircut I think I'll ask Jack to take 
me to the barlx*r's shop " 

"Take yourself," she answeretl 
"You have your dog ” 

What a challenge! I had never 
made the complete round tzip to the 
town alone Mv hands liecamc moist 
with excitement It would be the 
first time I had dared to set out on 
my ovin initiative, viithout the 
know'ledge that Jack was always 
there it the worst should happen 
"Forward, Buddy*" mj voitc 
lang out 

My senses sei'nied sharpened as 
she and I followed thi familiar 
paths Now' I lepeated over and ovei 
again to myself the directions 1 had 
been given I felt like a child trying 
to find his way through a maze- 
only this wasn’t a game, this w'as in 
eainest 

I counted the pavement edges as 
we passed the village shops The 
clucking of hens told me I had 
arrived at the poultiy'man's comet 
1 turned left Soon the fragrance 
from the crusty loaves at the bakery 
assured me that W'e w'crc on the right 
track 

"Right, Buddy," I said 
Then, suddenly, borne on the 


heavenly scent of bay mm I heard 
the barber's cheeiy "Good mom-* 
mg, Monsieur!" I was there 
Never did a haircut please me 
more, and Buddy and I made the 
tnp home as if on wings Then T sat 
down in the living room, threw back 
my head and laughed, roared until 
the tears came to my eyes 
"What's got into you, Moms^" 
asked Mrs Eustis 

"Ma’am," I said, "I've been 
blind since 1 was 16 For yeais 
someone has had to take rnc to the 
barlxjr's shop I’ve been left waiting 
there like unclaimed luggage for 
hours at a time Today when Buddy 
took me to the barber's and then 
brought me back it convinced me, 
for the first time, that I am really 
going to hi* free That’s why I'm 
laughing—Ix'cause I'm free*" 

No sighted person could ever un- 
deistand the magnitude of my relief 
I felt hke a bound eagle who had 
been loosed to soar again I had 
maintained a smile on my face since 
I was a teen-ager, to keep up a front 
lliis was mv hist genuine laugh for 
four yean 

As THE TIME diew near for me to 
"graduate’ ’ and go liark home, Mrs 
Eustis, Jack and 1 talked about my 
hope's for hanging guide dogs to the 
blind in Amenca EventuaPy, with 
their help, I wanted to organize an 
instiurtion centre where others 
could lie given such training as I 
had received But where would we 
begin ^ Wlio would provide the 
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money? Could we find a sufficient 
number of intclhgent dogs m the 
United States? And whu there 
would tram them and teach the 
blind to use them ? 

Since Nashville was my home, we 
deaded to begin with an office there 
Fortunate Fields could supply the 
first few dogs and trainers Then if 
we could get help from established 
charitable agencies for the blind, we 
could begin training as many blind 
people as available dogs and instruc¬ 
tors would permit 

"Whether any school for guide 
dogs can ever get started at all 
depends upon two things," Mrs 
Emtis w'arned me "Number one, 
since few' people will believe tha* a 
dog c an give you complete freedom 
of movement, you and Buddy will 
have to go from city to city and 
prove beyond a doubt that, what¬ 
ever the traffic, it is practically as 
easy for you to get about as for any 
sighted person " 

That was indeed a large oidei I 
shuddered as 1 visualized the tiaffic 
bedlam of Chicago’s "Loop ” 

‘ Number two,” Mrs Eustis con¬ 
tinued, "you must not forget that 
signs sa 3 nng, ‘No dogs allow'cd' are 
almost eveiywhero—^m restaurants, 
hotels, office buildings and shops, 
and on trains, tram« and buses If 
the blind man’s dog can't be with 
him wherever he g<x*s, of what value 
IS it to him«' So your second task is 
to get Buddy accepted all over 
Amenca with no more fuss than if 
shC'Were a walking stick ' 


This, loo, was a sobering task 
"If you and Buddy can meet these 
two challenges,” she concluded, "I 
will guarantee $10,000 and will send 
a staft to help you stait the guidc- 
dog school ” 

Immensely thnlled, I suggested 
that we call my proposed organiza¬ 
tion ‘The Seeing Eye,” which was 
the title of Mrs Eustis's Post article 
"I think that would he appropii- 
ate Morns,” she said "It's from a 
book that has lv*c*n an unsuipdssed 
guide itself foi centurit»s Proverbs 
20 12, "The hearing car, and the 
seeing eye, the Lord hath made even 
both of them ” 

The trip baik on the boat could 
not have offered a gn*a‘er contra'-t 
to my voyage over I w'.is not just a 
blind boy heided about from here to 
there 1 was a fni* man, able to 
attend the toiicerts, listen to the 
dance music, participate in scKial 
affairs Bud<ly and 1 were all over 
the ship at all hours Some nights 
we hardly got to Ixx! at ail 

Buddy’s brilliance, affectionate 
nature and r^sjhiiisiveiK'ss won 
everyone s heait Thioiigh her I 
made more friends in the first hour 
on deck than dunng the ei.tire tnp 
to Europe 

As w'c neared the end of the voy¬ 
age, I went to the purser’s office to 
exchange my French money for 
U S currency Leaving, I put iny 
wallet inside iny coat pocket and 
started back to my cabin, a laby¬ 
rinthine journey that took us 
through the entire length of the ship 
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As I lay clo\in un my bunk for a 
nap, Buddy touclicd me on the arm 
with her paw, but I paid no atten¬ 
tion Again I feit her, but ignoied 
her Tlitn she put her forefeet up fin 
me and droppt'd bomethmg on my 
chest It was iny wallet Evidently 
it had missed my pocket and fallen 
on the floor She had puked it up 
and earned it while guiding me all 
the way 

I was deeply tom hid by the fact 
that she had acted entin’I^ on hei 
own 1 nil lai ive She cert a inly rc ah/ed 
that 1 belonged to her and w'as her 
responsibility 

Our first real challengi came 
when one of the reporters who met 
the boat in New Yoik dared me to 
cross West Stieet I had never heard 
of West Street If 1 hul, I would 
not have answered so confidently 
Almost 250 feet wide, this water¬ 
front thoroughfare carries the 
heaviest kind of traffic But it was 
just another street to me "Show us 


where it is," 1 assured him, "and 
w'e’ll cioss it ’■ 

"It's nght here," he said 
"Okay," 1 replied "Buddy, 
boiward " 

We entered a stieet so nois\ that 
it was almost like entering a wall of 
sound Buddy went about foui 
paces and haltefl A deafening loai 
and a rush of hot air told me a tie- 
menfloub lorry was swfxishing past 
She moved foiward into the ear- 
splitting f langoiir, stoppc'd, ba(k(‘d 
up and staited again I lost all sense 
of direction and surrendered mj'self 
entirely to the dog 1 shall iu ^ er foi 
get the next three minutes l-oiries 
rocketed past, cabs blew their horns 
in our ears, drivers shouted at us 
When we finally got to the other 
side and I realized what a magnifi¬ 
cent job she had done, 1 leant over 
and gave Buddy a big hug and tfild 
her what a good, good girl ihe was 
"She sure is a good girl," ex¬ 
claimed a voice at my elljow—one 




He dreams all day long 

— O'f the girl who keeps fresh 
6tll day long 
with 'Flower-fragrant 
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of the photographers had to 
cross over in a cab, and some of the 
other fellows are still back on the 
other side I" 

Thereafter, Fifth Avenue, Broad¬ 
way and other of New York’s traffic 
mazes were almost easy by compari¬ 
son Throughout our stay in New 
York photographers and reporters 
trailed us constantly and chronicled 
Buddy's every move Eveiywherc 
people spoke to her and petted hei 
Buddy lefused to bo distracted and 
continued to do hei work magnifi¬ 
cently and with obvious pleabiire 
In a week she had conquered the 
busiest city iii the world She was a 
celebrity, in a town that loves noth¬ 
ing better 

Before leaving New Yoik I visited 
an important agency foi the blind 
The din'ctor, a blind man himself, 
listened politely while 1 tried to 
enlist his support for an organization 
whit h would supply guide dogs 

“Ml Frank,he said coldly, 
“it's bad enough to be blind, I feel, 
without bemg tied to a dog “ 

This was the first of a senes of 
disillusioning mteiviews, there and 
later in other cities, with profi ssional 
workers with the blind Many did 
excellent work, but others simply 
represented the kind of blind who 
could or would not accept the chal¬ 
lenge of getting out and doing things 
for themselves Our work, it was 
clear, would appeal only to that 
special breed of men and women 
who would put up a real fight to 
regain self-reliance I gave up hope 


of help from the charitable agencies 
We were going to have to start from 
scratch 

The small hotel where we stayed 
in New York made Buddy com¬ 
pletely welcome, and we did not 
come up against the “No dogs 
allowed" ban until we set out for 
Philadelphia on the first lap of our 
journey home When I started to 
board the tram, the conductor put a 
restraining hand on my arm and 
said, “You can't bnng that dog on 
the train " 

“You're right," 1 told him “The 
dog is going to bring me on Buddy, 
Forward •" 

Buddy went right in, found me a 
seat and curled up undei it Angrily 
the conductor followed us and 
reached down to take her away 
Biidclv just looked at him and 
showed her beautiful white teeth 
He hesitated, hastily punched my 
ticket, then prudentlv retreated 
Obviously Buddy could handle any 
situation intelligently — with or 
without orders from me * 

1 discovered latei, however, that 
not all tram officials had to be 
intimidated On the final lap of out 
journey to Nashville a new conduc¬ 
tor boarded our tram “No dogs 
allowed I" he said loudly, when he 
saw Buddy “It’s against regula¬ 
tions I'll have to call the police*" 
Then, hiving made this gesture, he 
leaned over and whispered “Keep 
the dog’s feet out of the aisle so she 
won't be stepped on," turned his 
back and headed fbr the dining car 
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By the time we reached home 
Buddy had given tnumphant and 
highly pubhcized demonstrations of 
her pmw'css in Philadelphia and 
Cmcmnati, as well as ir New York 
Jubilantly I sought out Western 
Union 

“I want to send a cable Address 
it 'Eubtis, Mount Pelerin, Switzer¬ 
land'." 1 told the tleik 

"Yes, sir What js the message’ ’ 
"SUCCESS*" 

"Is that all’" he asked, incredu¬ 
lously " Just one word’" 

"Piother," I told him, "that tells 
everjihing' 

My i<AMiLY took to Buddy immedi¬ 
ately \\ hen she gieeted Motliei by 
licking her hand, as miuh as to sav, 
"I bnng you, ma am, a new son, a 
seeing child again," Mother’s i\e>» 
were wet w'lih teais As for my 
father, the dog could do no wrong 
It w'as a proiilem to pi event him 
fioni spoiling her 

Lift in Nashville was quite dif- 
feient for me now, for I could go 
anyw'here at will Buddy loved her 
w'ork She loved her harness I bad 
merely to hold it out to her and she 
would bound to me and wTiggle 
into it all h> herself Togcthei we 
spent many happy hours exploring 
familiar streets, which 1 could 
visualuEC clearly from m»'mory Ana 
on these w'alks I regami*d my sense 
of identity hoimerly, if I w’andered 
off the pavement a fi‘W’ streets aw'ay 
from ray home {vople would c all out 
from their windows to a passer-by, 


"Put the bhnd boy back on the 
pavement" 

Now I heard them say, "Oh, look, 
there come Morris and his dog " 

"Moms*" Once again I had a 
name and was a person in my own 
nght 

\\'ith half a dozen old fnends, 
bojs I’d know'n since my school 
days, I now' w'enl out on dates and 
shaicd many other nuniial activities 

Strangers, too, spoke fieely to me 
I had often envied the ease with 
which sjglitcd persons fell into con¬ 
versation at bus stops and other 
casual nicH‘ting places They rarely 
includc'd me because they did not 
know liow' to get mv atU*ntion Now', 
however, it was the most natural 
thing in the w'orld foi them to say, 
"What a lovely dog you have*" 
and thus start the ball rolling 

My insurance business prospered, 
for I no longer had tiouble in get¬ 
ting to talk to potential clients They 
gave no secret signals to iiiy guide to 
dodge my visit My prospects wel¬ 
comed me lli<*y wcTe eager to ask 
about Buddy and watch her work 
When word went into a company 
dircctor that Mr Frank and 1 is dog 
were here, the answer w’as a cordial, 
"Tell them to come in Come right 
on in, Morris'" 

h'roin the start, however, it was 
evident that it was going to take a 
long campaign tc' overcome that 
"No dog-» allow’cd" slogan dis¬ 
played in so many public places 
The first -et-to occurred at my insur¬ 
ance office, in the First and Fourth 
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National BankBuildmg Thebank's 
attorney was so concerned about 
having a dog going up and down in 
the lifts that he spoke to the bank's 
president, Mr. James Caldwell, 
about it. 

"Mr Jimmie” called in the attor¬ 
ney and me "Percy,” he said to 
the law 3 ^r, "you have three child¬ 
ren You don't know what will 
happen—some of them may become 
mcapacitated This boy, once help¬ 
less, has found a way to i ome and 
go as he needs to, without bemg 
dependent on otliers You and 1 
have no nght to stand in his way ” 

The attorney started to protest, 
andBir Jimmie's temper flared "I 
don’t give a damn what the law 
ssLys For God's sake, man, don’t 
put obstacles in the way of people 
handlmg their problems with spint 
and dignity I” 

We had no further trouble at the 
First and Fourth 

The tramway company was 
another institution which frowned 
oh dogs On the West End tram, 
which we travelled on by special 
pemiission, Buddy did her best to 
break down this prejudice, delight¬ 
ing the passengers by recogni7ing 
our home stop They watched her in¬ 
tently to see if she knew when to get 
oflf, and were always astonished by 
her "intuition ' ’ Even at night, when 
she couldn't see landmarks, she 
would invariably rise shortly before 
we reached our stop, shake herself 
and nudge me to attention 

Being blind and alert to «ounds, 1 


realized how she did it. Just before 
our stop the car wheels made a 
special click-chck sound, passing 
over a dead switch \Vhcn she heard 
this she got up Buddy kept so 
many secrets for me, however, that, 
until now, I never gave away this 
one of hers 

It was not long bcfoie all Nash¬ 
ville had taken Buddy to its lieait 
When a newsnrl was tak(‘n of her 
at work, the (inema announced m 
big lights, "Buddy, Seeing Eye 
Dog,” and in smaller ones under¬ 
neath, "Also, Greta Garlx) in 
CamtUe ” Nashville knew a gieat 
star when it saw' one 

As NEWSPAPER and magazine stones 
about Buddy spR'ad over the I United 
States, many fellow blind wrote to 
me One touching letter came from 
the Rev R A Blau, a ilcigyman 
who had lost his sight three years pre¬ 
viously from an attack of nialana 

"1 can read Braille and use the 
typewriter,” he wrote, "but I can¬ 
not visit my flock My wife, who 
took me on calls at lust, is now an 
invalid Thus I am Indly impeded 
m my work If only 1 had a dog to 
take me about iny p.iiish, it would 
overcome this handicap When I 
heard your story I wondered if there 
would be any chance of getting 
help ” 

What spint' Here was just the 
kind of stout-hearted pcrscin I was 
eager to assist' 

Soon mv desk was piled high with 
equally urgent appeals, and I felt 
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that the tune had come to start our 
school Mrs Eustis agreed Fortu¬ 
nate Fields now had two trained 
guide dogs ready, and Jack had 
developed aome pnimisuig instruc¬ 
tors, among them a 20-year-old girl, 
Adelaide Clifford, who displayed a 
genius for the work Mis Euslis 
thought I could safely set up ele¬ 
mentary classes foi h'ebmaiy 
“Jack will amve soon, and I will 
follow as quickly as I can “ 

One cold moining in January, 
when 1 left my house to go to work. 
Buddy for no apparent reason sud¬ 
denly stopped dead in her tracks 1 
strained my ears to diacover w'hy 
Then 1 heard familiar footsteps, and 
noticed that Buddy’s head was up in 
that alert way that always ini'ant 
“Jack ’ in Sw it/erlaiid 
'' Jack, ’’ I called out '' It can’t lie 
anyone but you*” 

Jack's hearty laugh pealed out. 
and he strode forw'ard to shake mj 
hand But liis hrst w'ords w'eie to 
Budd> He patted her fondly and 
said, ' Well, congratulations, old 
gill You got us here * ’' 

And, to me, “Now, Morns, it’s 
time to get to w'ork ” 

Things moved fast after that WV 
opened a small ofhee, rented an old 
building for kennel space, ^et up 
schedules for classes and arranged 
housing for students The remark¬ 
able Miss Cliffoid amved from 
Switzerland and took care of a thou¬ 
sand and one details that W'oiild 
have otherw'ise sw'amped us And 
W H “tTncle VVilh” Ebeling, a 


breeder m New Jersey, who proved 
to be a hrst-ratc source of supply for 
Alsatians, became so interested in 
our project that he joined us in 
Nashville and was soon an indis¬ 
pensable member of our staff 

Shortly after Mrs Eustis arrived, 
late m January, 1929, we incorpor¬ 
ated The Seeing Ej^ as a non-profit 
organization with Mrs Eustis as 
president and myself as managing 
director Three friends pledged 
$2,500 apiece for one year, though 
Mrs Eustis cheerfully offered to pay 
all our expenses herself And finally, 
exactly one year and three months 
after I had come across her blessed 
article, we opened the doors of our 
school 

Our first class, which consisted of 
tw(» doctors, absoibed our entire 
resouices in finished guide dogs— 
the two that Jack had brought fiom 
Swit/eiland But others that we had 
acqiiiri'd w'cre in training, and for 
our second class a month later we 
had five dogs ready Each guide dog 
was give 11 three months of intensive 
ti dining, and its intelligence and 
judgment were tested thoroughly 
*)cfoie it was finally trusted with the 
responsibility of being a blind man’s 
eyes For the final examination Jack 
or Uncle W'Uli blindfolded them¬ 
selves and n*quirc*d the dog to lead 
him under archways, round pillar¬ 
boxes, in and out of revolving 
dooLs, and through all manner of 
heavy trafhc 

The training period foi the blind 
theinbC'lvcb was four weeks, and was 
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of course equally strenuous But it 
was immeasurably rewarding The 
Irainces came to Seeing hesi¬ 
tantly and timidly, shuffling and 
feeling their way along They strode 
biiskly away from our doors, with 
heads up—reborn human iM'irigs 
It was haid to believe they weie 
blind 

The difference it effei ted in then 
lives made reading the correspond- 
1 ncc fiom our graduates an in«-pir- 
ing pleasure A few months after we 
opened the school we received 
another letter from tin Rtv R A 
Biaii, who hid written earlu r about 
his difficulties Now a graduate of 
our ^^aIc]l class, he sent us gret tings 
from Dot, the biautiful Alsatian hi 
had alreadv lome to love "I am 
sure it IS die* to Dot," lie wiote, 
"that OUT (liuidi inembeiship has 
steadily incieased Slie is ni\ Ih'- 
loved lompanioii on \isits to niy 
parishionois She is <10 eagei, so full 
of life that if she had her wa\ wi 
would b(‘ flaying c ills all thi tinu 
T must (ontinually htjld hei baik, 
for now that I'vi' found mv i\es, 1 
lertamly don’t want to weai them 
out' 

By the end of our thud yiai, when 
we moved to our pre-anit site iu*ai 
Morristown, New J»'rsev, our sihiHil 
had given new hope to 50 men and 
women, and not one of our studt*nts 
had evei had a serious accident In 
New Jersey, Mrs Eustis had found 
an ideally situated 56-acie estate 
which she purchased and gave li> 


The Seeing Eye Its large Victorian 
housi' and other buildings provided 
room for office space, student lodg¬ 
ing and kennels Out staff was in- 
«iea-»ed and we felt we lould lU’w 
expand so as to help more of the 
•averal hundred applicants who 
were now' impatiently aw'aiting 
eriiolment 

The chief bottlenecks were the 
difhculty ot finding suitable clogs 
the even grc'atez difhculU of olitain 
inggood inslnctors, and the peren- 
iiial piobliMii of inonc'v On this last 
count liiidd^ gave us iiiwiliiable 
aid She was a bom fund raisei 

People all ovti till lountiy had 
now' he aid of The Seeing Eye, and 
c'lii work sc‘cin* d to f.iscinate the m 
\Vi leciivc'd iiiiincTOiis lecjiicsts foi 
1 speakcr 111 (oine and t.dk about it, 
often with oH* i-» of siibstanti.il p.iv- 
nic'Mt But what most aiidionccs 
it.ilh wanted was to see Buddy, die* 
leal stai of oui cstalilislinu nt, in 
action, so Mrs Eu'.ti-i cVndcd Ihit 
I should tuin Ic'ctuic'i 

1 shall newer forget our hist 
appearance It was in I ouisville, 
Kentucky befon* tla liitern.ifional 
Lions Ciubs, with 7,5(M) nieiiilicis 
presc’iit I knew nothing of public 
speakinc and was faint widi ner¬ 
vousness Buddy, on the otlie*i 
liaxiel. \)e*have‘d as it slie had been 
born in a iheatiical trunk With 
superb stage presc'riee, she s.it 
ramrocl-straight, her head high, h«*i 
e VIS snapping with exe itcraent 
At the* close iif the introduction, 
when Buddy heard the chan man 
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bpeak my name and the huge audi¬ 
ence applauded me, she joined m 
with a rousing round of barks The 
ciowd roared with delight, and their 
laughter helped to get me off to a fine 
start As I told them the story of The 
Seeing Eyt, they were mpst atten¬ 
tive and sympathetic 

Of course Buddy stole the show 
We gave a demonstration of hoi^ we 
worked together and she obeyed my 
commands with clockwork proci- 
bion The strangeness of the huge 
hall, the unprecedented situation, 
with thousands of pairs of eyes 
focused on our evcr>' move, lattled 
her not one whit Indeed, the electnc 
atmosphere seemed to stimulate hei 

For an hour after the scheduled 
talk, the questions fairly Hew What 
chiefly pu/rled people was how we 
knew when we w'crt gomg "What 
if you’re in a strange city and don’t 
know your way to a certain place ’ ’ 
one questioner asked 

"Then you do as any stranger 
doeb—ask the w’ay You’ll be told 1o 
take the fourth turning to the nght 
and go on for 200 yards, foi m- 
stan< •* All you liave lo do is give the 
commands and your dog guides 
you When you think you arc about 
there, you check on it by asking 
someone " 

I recalled following this procedure 
once in Chicago I thought, but 
wasn’t quite sure, that I had reached 
the People’s Gas Building When I 
asked a man where it was he replied. 
“What’s the matter, are you blind ^ 
You’re standing nght in front of it*' ’ 


Before I could give Buddy the com¬ 
mand to go in, a young man came 
up to me and said, "I beg your par¬ 
don, but wh^rc IS the People’s Gas 
Building^’’ I rould not lesist the 
temptation "What’s the trouble ^ 
You blind 1 asked triumphantly 
"It’s right in front of you • ’’ 

Tins first ‘ ‘lecture’ w'as the begin¬ 
ning of a career that took ii** to the 
speaking platforms of countless 
clubs and conferences Early in our 
appearances Buddy made it quite 
clear that she was a guide dog, not 
a trick dog 

Once a gioup asked me to make 
Buddy fetch niv Iiandki»rcliief, 
which she did W itliin a few' da^s a 
second audit .ice, and then a tliitd, 
leqiiested the same luck By this 
time Buddy could tell that I did not 
really iu*ed tnal tila'-ticl hanclkei- 
(hief When 1 gave tiie roimnand 
"Fetelit" she decided to demon¬ 
strate once and for ail that she was 
no vaiidc ville perfoimcT Slie pic ked 
up the handkerchief with her Uc*tfli, 
stepped cm the trailing <oriieis with 
her front paws and tore it neatly in 
tw'c) Then she caielully brought me 
the two separate parts 

To make our talks more graphic. 
The Seeing Eye shot a him of Buddy 
leading me through traffic, »x>und 
low awnings, and the like It was 
so inipressive that audiences burst 
into spontaneous tribute to her skill 

When I showed the film, my pro¬ 
cedure was to set up the projector in 
the centre aisle of the hall At the 
proper tune, Buddy would take me 
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from the stage and lead me down the 
aisle to the mdchine, largely to 
illustrate her guidmg ability 
On one occasion in Washington, 
D C , thi people in charge, without 
infonnmg me, quietK blocked the 
aisle with chans and other obstacles, 
and even erected an overhead 
hazard They wanted to test 
Buddy's cfh< lency to the utmost 
Whc*n I stepped oft the stage I 
gave the proper command, which 
was "Right • ” To my consternation. 
Buddy lefused to obey The audi- 
enjre was absolutely hiislu'd 1 had 
no idea what was wrong, but I 
trusti d my dog 1 g<ive her hci head 
She had watched the whole procei'd- 
ing from tht' pLillonn and had sern 
the (omplicdtid senes of iiiiprdi- 
ments set up for u-i Without a 
second’s hesitation she simpK took 
me the cjun kest, safest w'a\ to oui 
destination She led me up the outer 
aisU, across tlu’ back of the audi- 
toiium <iud down the nai of the 
centre aisle to the projector 

The audience went w'lld with 
applause Bj taking the common- 
sense wa> out of our pn'dic ament. 
Buddy had given a far more remark¬ 
able clemonstiation of her prow'css 
than they had ever anticipated 
Buddy loved our lecture tnps 
When I liegan packing she would 
stand and watch If T put her curry¬ 
comb and hnisli in first she* wrould 
wait lontoTitcdly But if I arranged 
everything else' before including 
them she would pace round me, 
pressing against my knees, as if to 


say, "Put my things m too " 

She was immensely fond of travel¬ 
ling by car She arranged herself in 
a position of extreme elegance, one 
front paw' diaped over the ann rest, 
and her c>cs at just the right level 
for effortless sight-seeing Not only 
did she take keen interest in every¬ 
thing wc passed but sne expected 
others, except me, w’ho had a good 
excuse, to do likcw’ise This was 
clearly demonstrated when a young 
lady riding in the hack seat closecl 
her eyc's to relax after a long ‘sc'cmg 
Iiye meeting Buddy lookc'd cil her 
do/mg companion disappiovingly 
for a few' minutes, them she took 
caicfnl aim witli her wet nose and 
knocked her hat off It was just a 
hint that, in tins big bnghl, w'on- 
derf'il world people who have pn*- 
(lolls eyes should iisc' tfiom 

On our lours I learnt somethii.g 
fi orn or a bout Biiddv every cl.iy She 
showed special svmpathyior anyone 
who was handicapped If a blind 
pc (son or soinc'oTic w'lth a ernte Ii sat 
on the aisle as wo procccdc'd to the 
lecture platform, sh<* would stop and 
give them a fncndly lic’k On the 
strc'et she* would pull me several feel 
out of our way to greet a -.paslic in a 
wheel chair, or to thrust a sociable 
nose at a maimed beggar 
She was tenderhearted with 
animals too On one ^ram trip 
Buddy had to nde in the luggage 
van I was concerned about it and 
went back the first thing in the 
morning to ask if she was all right 
"You needn’t have worned,’’ 
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said the baggage man "'She had 
company A forlorn httlc bulldog 
puppy makmg its first journey was 
whimpering and trembling enough 
to break your heart I could sec 
Buddy wasn't going to lot that go on 
long She reached over and pulled it 
to her and mothered it That con¬ 
tented little pup slept between her 
paws all night Both of them got 
along fine*" 

A MAN coi^LD not have a better 
travelling companion than Buddy 
She showed her intelligence in all 
kinds of situations Once when we 
got off the train in New \ork and 
started to follow' a porter into the 
Pennsylvania Station, Buddy sud¬ 
denly st()ppcd and refused to go any 
further 

“She's lookin' at the bags, sir," 
the porter s.iid “She’s cjein’ 'em 
mighty pc'culiar ” 

Budd> lt‘cl us bark to our coat h 
Thcie we found the guard trying to 
pacify an irate passenger who was 
insisting that someone had tiiken his 
bag We exchanged suite asi‘s and 
everybody was happy, paiticularly 
Buddy She c ivorted around in little 
leaps, w agging her tail fui lously and 
accepting the praisi' heaped on her 
as if she knew how mhly she de¬ 
served it 

Buddy was extiemcly hotel-wi .e, 
and could get around in strange 
establishments veiy well by herself 
In Atlantic City I onct' asked a page 
boy to lake her out and exei ci:.e her 
Instead he sought to amuse his 


fnends by making her show off 
Buddy was quickly bored with the 
purposeless “fetchmg" and other 
aimk'ss commands, slipped her col¬ 
lar and ran away 

Worned almost sick, the page 
came up to my room to confess what 
had happened I never heard such 
relief m a person’s voice as when he 
saw Buddy lying in the corner She 
had licen home for some 45 minutes, 
having come straight to the hotel 
and steppi d into the lift The opera¬ 
tor, who knew her, let her off at tlic 
fifth floor and in a few seconds she 
w'as scratching at our door She 
regarded the page boy with a stare 
as if to say, “I guess that will teach 
you • ’ ’ 

No emergency found her judg¬ 
ment at feiult One sultry sumniei 
night W'hcn I stopped in Nashville 
cu route to a lecture engagement, 
my mother put me in a ground-floor 
Ix'droom During the night I awoke 
with an odd feeling to find that 
Buddy wai not m her usual place 
beside me As I came to full con¬ 
sciousness, 1 iHicame aw'are of an 
ominous sound—someone was caie- 
fully cutting through the window 
screen Then I heard a piercing, 
terrified yell, followed by the racket 
of running footsteps 

Ruddy then calmly c ame back to 
bed Appaiently she had h-^ard the 
burglar before 1 had, and had 
quu*lly padded over to the window 
When he cut the screen and fell for 
the latch, he found instead a set of 
sharp, businesslike teeth 
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Buddy might have handled the 
situation differently. She probably 
could have fnghtened the mtrudcr 
away sooner by barking But the 
silent-treatment strategy ^e decided 
upon added an element of terror to 
his surpiise 

Wherever Buddy and I went I 
alwa}^ looked up the local Seeing 
Eye graduates I knew all of them 
will Part of my work as a traveller 
was to mtervicw and screen appli¬ 
cants, and I had called on most of 
them before they came to Moms- 
town Almost without exception, the 
change was thnlling to observe The 
poise and self-reliance they had 
achieved confirmed the wisdom of 
The Seeing Eye approach to the 
problem of blindness 

Suspecting that some groups ex¬ 
ploited our graduates and their dogs 
in order to publicize their own ‘ ‘gen¬ 
erosity," we soon ruled that all con 
tnbutions had to be made directly to 
The Seeing Eye and could not be 
marked for any one person We 
further decided that, to encourage 
his confidence and pnde in himself, 
each student must pay for his own 
dog We lowered the price from $375 
to $150, and allowed a studentyears, 
if necessary, to settle the account, 
but we wanted him never to feel 
beholden to anyone, not even our¬ 
selves. for his most precious pos¬ 
session 

A young mother, Mary, in Mil¬ 
waukee, was oni} one of our gradu¬ 
ates who showed us that our decision 


was absolutely right. Despite her 
blmdness she held down a job ifi a 
factory She rose early every morn¬ 
ing to make breakfast for herself, 
her baby and the dog before leavmg 
for work She placed the baby in a 
two-wheeled stroller and, holdmg 
the guide dog’s harness with her left 
hand, pu^ied the baby with her 
right Six blocks they walked to the 
bus stop 

Just to board the bus was a major 
ihidertaking She had to fold the 
stroller, hang ii over her right arm, 
hold the baby securely in the s«ime 
arm, keep a tight gnp on the dog’s 
hamiss with her left hand and show 
hei ticket at the same time 

bhe d^'livered the baby to a day 
nursery, then w'alked one mile to 
her job The evening loiitine was 
the same, in reveise - -to the nursery 
and then home <igain to (ook, fet'd 
the baby, clean the house, wash 
(lothes and git ready for the next 
morning 

"Maiy," I said, "yor know there 
is government assistance available 
to motheis and children in cases like 
yours Why don't you apply for 
assistance’" 

Her answer made me very proud 
"When I came to Seeing Eye and 
got Sara," she said, "I paid for her 
out of my own earnings It was the 
first thing I ever earned That gave 
me a feeling of self-respect Just 
because things ari'n’t going well for 
me right now. I’m not going to sacn- 
fice that feeUng I've got Sara—I 
don’t need chanty " 
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Another graduate of whom wc 
were proud was Anne When 1 
visited her she had had Lady for 
three years, and was endlessly 
grateful to her and to us People had 
alw'a}^ been kind to her, but she had 
been cut to the quick when they 
referred to her as “the blind girl” 
and seemed to think she was also 
deaf and feeble-minded 
Thanks to I-ady, Anne was able 
to take a typing course and secure a 
job She was highly successful in it 
The first Christmas afUr she was 
earning her own money she was 
thnll(‘d to be able to shop alone and 
bought hf‘r family the most lavish 
gifts she could afford But she gave 
the nicest piesent to l-ady 

Aftei I had visited her Anne wTote 
to me, “A young man m my otiicc, 
sighted, proposed to me \\'hen I 
asked w'hy he w'anled to mairy me, 
a blind girl, he said, *\Mial’s the 
difference between you and any¬ 
body else^ You can go everywheie 
and do everything Besides, I want 
Lady, and the only way I can get 
her IS to take you both •" So lu^w 1 
am married, just hke any other girl, 
and entering a new phase of my 
life ” 

Most Seeing Eye owners loved 
their dogs almost to a fault When I 
visited one couple, the wife told me 
that in 15 years of ideally happ} 
marriage the only time her husband 
had ever yelled at her w as in defence 
of his guide dog, Jerry She had just 
finish^ waxing the living-room 


floor when Jerry dashed over it 
“Keep off my floor •” she repri¬ 
manded him, in annoyance 
“Don't you dare speak crossly to 
tliat dog I” her husband shouted 
“He just saved my life • ” 

rhon he told her the story A few 
minutes carluT hi' had slipped and 
fallen while iiossing an ice covered 
cros^niads A car w.is be.inng down 
on him, its biake'- useless on the k y 
surface Being blind, he knew noth¬ 
ing of the danger But JiTiy saw the 
terrifying situ.ition in a flash, and 
dragged him by th»* harm ss handle 
until he was «)ut of die car’s path 
When he told hei tins, his wife sat 
down there and then on that freshly 
waxed floor, cMlled Jerry to her, 
t(K)k him in her arms and c ried 
A Washington I) C , girl had 
i‘C]ua1 n.ison to fi‘el y.r.ititndc to her 
dog, June, for her aina/ing cjiiuk 
thinking She wa'- out walking near 
Dupont Cinlc when, without nny 
warning, June, in harness, rose* on 
hi*r hind feet, w'hiiled lonnd and 
kncjcked her dowm 
Some* w'orkmen rari to her assist¬ 
ance and told her what had hap- 
jK'Tied \ crane was In-ing moved 
through the strc*ets and a fastening 
had given way, froeing a giant iron 
hook She had been clirectly in the 
path of its lethal swinging are Had 
it not been for her dog’s spht-second 
ieav.(inmg and action, her stroll 
would hav(‘ ended tiagically 

Between iours I managed to get 
luc'k to Morristown for at least part 
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of every month There Buddy, the 
veteran, enjoj^d sitting at the win¬ 
dow and watching the current class 
of dogs being put through then 
paces She took everything in so 
completely that I half expected her 
to give me a detailed report on the 
pupils. *'That blonde Suzie isn’t 
heeling correctly ” Or, "Tom II did 
well on the long leash today ” 

She disdained the company of 
such neophytes If we startl'd down 
the street in a group of blind 
students and their dogs, she would 
cither slow down and hold me far m 
the rear or increase her pace until 
she passed all the others She was 
not going to be mistaken for just 
another guide dog She was Buddy, 
the first and forcmost of them all i 

We often spent week-ends at the 
hospitable nearby farm of Uncle 
Willi Ebeling, the dog breeder who 
had devoted hinisi'lf to The Seeing 
Eye since its Nashville daj^ Ruddy 
adored these holida>^ There was 
the lake to swim in, a flower bed 
that wab a grand place to bury bones 
—dogs came befuie roses at the 
Ebelings'—-and our own room with 
a large double lied that held us both 
(omtortably 

On one of our visits there Buddy 
gave another clcai demonstration 
that she was a thinking being A new 
flight of stairs to the first flooi was 
under construction The treads were 
finished but the railing was not up 
The passageway w'as wide, however, 
and by keeping close to the wall I 
expected no difficulty 


Buddy was never expected to do 
an}rthing for me when she was not 
in harness, she was tree to romp and 
play, forget her duties But the first 
time I started up that uncompleted 
staircase she dashed to my side She 
could see that the protecting bamer 
was missing, so ^e provided my 
safeguard Up she went with me, 
step by step, keeping herself be¬ 
tween me and the open ends of the 
treads She spent very little time out 
of doors that week-end Duiing our 
entire stay she never let me out of 
her sight, rushing to escort me each 
time I went upstairs or down 

On another occasion at the Ebc- 
hngs* Buddy's help was more 
needed I had started to swim out to 
a log raft anchored in the middle of 
the lake 1 missed it and, in circling 
round trying to locate it, lost all 
sense of dircc tion Finally 1 realized, 
with some panic, that 1 was almost 
exhausted 

I wanted to retuin to shore, but 
did not know which way to head 
And as usual when I needed help, I 
thought of Buddy I called for her, 
hoping she would not be out of voice 
range She gave tlu* most welcome 
answenng bark 1 c ver hev rd, hit the 
water with a resounding splash and 
was soon at mv side 

I reached for her collar and almost 
before I could say, "Thai's a good 
girU" she had led me liack to the 
shore and safety 

Such pncelcss guardiansliip de¬ 
mands affection in return, and is not 
to be won without it Jack always 
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emphasized this to his students and 
constantly exhorted them, "Praise 
your dog • Reward your dog < ’' 

The fight to make the guide dog 
acceptable in public places was not 
easiJy won Hut Mis Kustis and 
Buddy made formidable adversaries 
in that continuing battle 

Mrs H^iistis mapped out i brilliant 
strategy for w inning general peiinis- 
bion for our dogs to ti.ivel in the 
passt'nger cais of lailw.iv trains 
After months of scheming, she ar- 
laiigcd for us to attend a dinner 
paitv at winch—^just by conn idencc 
- Cieiitral Atterbuij, president of 
the Penns>lvanid Railroad, would 
be present 

Aftei dinner, tl»' general was pat¬ 
ting Buddy, who had made a liee- 
linc to him when cotfee was seived, 
.ind Mrs Eustis joined tln’in 

"You know. General," •‘he said, 
"these* wondeiful dogs must stav at 
the Sides of their inastiTs all the tune 
to give them full seivice ” 

Now* "the Boss," as we called 
hei, v%asan extr<iordinalil^ capable 
woman with a ic'doubtable will and 
a mind like i steel trap But on oc c a- 
sion die (ould open her big blown 
eye's ami seem the t'pitomc* of helj)- 
Icss femininity When she brought 
ht'r problems to a big, strong busi¬ 
nessman, thcTc were few who m ssc d 
the oppoitiimty to make those* prob- 
It ms disappear 

"We have a perfectly dieadful 
time, ’ Miss [nnocence e()ntinue‘d, 
"w’lth the lailwav's c'ratmg our dogs 


up in baggage cars " 

Buddy, all co-operation, raised 
her head at the hated words "bag¬ 
gage cars," and gave a low growl 

"1 just don’t know how to go 
about getting railw'ay officials to co¬ 
operate to let these indispensable, 
well-behaved companieins of the 
blind ride as passengers insleid ot 
packages," tnc Boss eoncludc'd 
"C.in \oii help us>" 

hi\e da\s later she rang me to 
tell the good news ’' Moni*?, \ on ran 
now' stc'p on the Pennsylvania tiains 
with Buddy like a mm, not like a 
smugglei •" 

(iC ni*ral Attei biny had sc'nt out an 
oidei .luthonzmg that Seeing Eve 
dogs be peimitted thioiighoiit the 
entire* IVrmsylvania s\stein Tins 
w as the brst i.ulwtiv otheially to give 
full "light ol wav" to our guides 

After tile Pennsylvania g.ive* us 
the green liglit, one lailvvav aftii 
another v\as opc nt'd up to oui dc»gs 
iMnally the onI\ major holdout was 
the New York, New Haven and 
Hartfoid And here puR* chance - 
and Buddv's winning peisonalitv - 
tuinc'd the trick 

WV were inv'itcd to d’rinei at a 
lovelv home in Connecticut A most 
c*rigagmg joung lady at i»i\ right 
sliowc d gri’at ii terc'st in tlie stoiv of 
I he Seeing Eye, and .ibtr diiiii* i 
simply fcil 111 love with Bndd\ 1 
mc*ntiont*d our struggle to get Buddy 
and other 1 like her aecc'phd by the 
railways, and she seemed outragc’d 
that a single line w.is still Ixiycotting 
the*se wonderful animals 
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"You mean to say Buddy can’t 
|tidvcl with you^’’ she asked indig- 
ri intly "That she has to be tied up 
si\ or eight coaches away^’’ 

"It’s worse than that,” I assured 
rier "We blind can’t even use local 
I lid commuting trams—the ones 
tliat would do us the most good— 
)'s ausi* thosi* 'jlioit-hdul lines don’t 
.11 ry baggage cars ’’ 

On fanuary 1 , the New York. 
\i*w Haven and Hartford lailwav 
amiounced that guide dogs could 
now tidvel on it freelv J rane up a 
fill lid m the companv's public- 
ic lations d»*partinent and asked how 
it liappenecl 

"Remember that girl who sat 
iic*\t to you at th.it dmncT in Con 
111“ tic ut-'" he replii*d "She i-^ the 
d.uightiT of one of the chief e\cru- 
tivc's of the line I don't know 
whither it was lieiaiise of vnu or 
Ihiddv, but all through Dercmbcr 
slu gave her f.ither no peace She 
pc'steied him until the* 25 th and 
Imallv said, ‘I won’t take a bite of 
('hiistm.is dinner in this house until 
von promise' to treat those* dog‘‘ like* 
thi h I nan beings Ihev are ” 

Thus, by 1955 . one of our major 
obic'c tiv i*s was wein Thanks largely 
to Buddy, the independent blind 
loiilel now traved freely anywhe'ie in 
the IhiiU'd State's that an engine and 
two ste'c'l rails could take them 

To further oiii work, Mrs Eustis 
arranged for Buddy and me to spi'nd 
several week-end® with her at the 
home's of hc'r wc'altl y and fashior'- 
able filends The host would ask a 


group m to sec our him and hear 
the stoiy of The Seeing Eye Buddy 
anel I were Exhibit A—tho end pro- 
due t of the eirganization >->and it w'as 
important for us to make a good 
impression h'or these peeipk could 
help Us financially, could give jobs 
to our blind m facteines, and inv alu- 
able aid in opening tiains, busc's and 
hotc'ls to our guide dogs 

We need nc'vcr h*ivc worm'd 
alnnit Buddy In these high soci.d 
circ les she alw.iys Uhaved with the 
grcatc'st decoiurn E\ 11. her pec illa¬ 
tions were conducted with immi'nsc 
dignity 

Orite at an ilegant tea p.irty in 
Boston, amid a bu/./ of polite con- 
vir-.atioii, the Imtlt'r sc'rved sand¬ 
wiches fiorn a Ua trolley When it 
nilled up to me its lowii tray was 
right on a levi'l with Ihiddv’s nose 
riioiigh hc'r head did not move noi 
an ive lleker, in les, tiim than it 
lake's to till a stack of sandwiches 
clisappeari d ()nly one pc rson, Mrs 
Eustis, who happened to be watch¬ 
ing BiidcK, saw the snatch It was, 
Mrs Eustis said, as if a dowager, in 
a rnoim nl w hc'ii she thought herself 
unolisc'rved, without even so much 
as lowering hc*r lorgiu'tte, siirripti- 
tioiisly put out .1 well-shod foot .ind 
str.iped a fallc'n wallet iiiidcr her 
skirt 

Even herdcpaihires from accept¬ 
able canine I'K'havioiir si-erncd to be 
vvc'll timed I cmc e sc*^ iired an 
appointment with the pn*sidcnt of a 
big insiiiancc' company to ask him 
for a contnbubon He wclcomcd us, 
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gave me an armchair, then sat down 
at his desk. 1 told him all about our 
work and how his money could 
help He was most attentive and 
gave me a much-appreciated 
cheque As I thanked him and rose 
to leave, 1 heard Buddy’s feet hit 
'the floor with a thud Reaching 
over, 1 found she had been making 
herself comfortable on a luxunously 
upholstered sofa 

When I started to scold hei the 
donor said, ''Oh, no Don’t say a 
word to her All the time \oii were 
talking she had her head on the aim 
of the sofa, ga/mg stiaight at me 
It wasn’t what you said that made 
me give you the thousand dollars, 
it was looking into that dog’s eves— 
I just couldn't icfuse her ” 

Dunng one of our stays in Detroit 
we had a gra< ions note fiom Henrj 
Ford "I have often n’ad of 
Buddy,” he said, ''and would like 
to meet her ” 

The great industnahst gave us a 
warm welcome, shaking hantls with 
Buddy and w'atchine: our demon¬ 
stration with genuine interest 
Buddy assumed an attitude appro- 
pnate for the executive suite She sat 
erect, her back straight as a Pnissian 
soldiei’s, her fine head poised and 
alert Mr Ford said with a laugh, 
“She looks exactly like one of my 
vice-presidents ” 

Buddy was much impressed w ith 
Booth larkington Often at his 
boathous** in Maine she would go 
over, put her head on his knee and 
I'xik at him as if asking, "Aire you 


the fine wnter who has brought so 
many people such great pleasure?' 
And then, while he was dnnking hi 
tea and not looking, she w'ouki 
mbble his own biscuit right out of 
his hand. 

Sitting by a co/.y fire at Mr Talk 
ington's one autumn afternoon, I' 
diopped a box of matches Buddy 
got up from where she had been 
snoo/ing, ambled over, picked up 
the l)ox and returned it to me As I 
patted and thanked her, our host 
said, ”1 know it sounds absurd, but 
something about the way Buddy 
Icxiked at you when she handed you 
those matches made me think, 
‘Why, that dog knows her man is 
blind ' ” 

The idea amazed him, as it does 
many people We at Seeing Eye, 
however, have long been convinced 
that it is tnie I told him that our 
trainers often remark that our dogs 
lying on the floor let the kennel men 
and other sighted people wralk 
round them, but get up and move 
for the bliiirl students And of course 
many' ot m\ expenenc es with 
Huddv showed mo that she under¬ 
stood peifectly the special reason 
she w'as with me 

When Buddy and I had liecn to¬ 
gether about five y’ears, a growth 
appeared on the underside of her 
stomach I did not w'aiit to depend 
upon the advice of a vetennary 
surgeon only, and was relieved 
when Vanderbilt Hospital in Nash- 
vnlle accepted her as a patient fhere 
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some of the best specialists m the 
southern United States examined 
her and found the growth cancerous 
Dr Alfred Blalcick, the surgeon 
now famous for his “blue baby” 
blood transfusion, operated to re¬ 
move it 1 waited for Buddy's 
reappearance from the operation 
>^ith almost unbearable apprehen¬ 
sion But all went w'ell, and at my 
parents’ home, where no human 
convalescent ever had more devoted 
care, she vvasi soon herself again 
Indeed, slic was appaiently rather 
proud of what she had lieen 
through For when company came 
she would he down, roll over and 
show off her scar 

For the ne\t two years Buddy 
continued her lull and useful life 
We spent every v\aking moment 
intiOducing The Seeing Kye across 
the length and breadth of Ameru a 
But in the third >ear she began to 
slow up And the following year, 
though her /.cal for her work re¬ 
mained unflagging, it was some¬ 
times lx^\ond her '•trength She was 
them 1? jears old, and w'as having 
difficulty in gc'tting around, breath¬ 
ing harder and having to rest often 
One night in Chicago, where we had 
a talk scheduled, it became appar¬ 
ent that the end w'as near 
Though she v\as sick and y/eary, 
when the time came to go before 
the audience she spruced up, 
guided me to the platform and 
barked at the proper moments—and 
at some not v> proper Afterwards 
she stood quietly so that her ad¬ 


mirers could pet her But when 
they had all left the auditonum,^ 
this trouper hunched down on hei 
forepaws, tiled, old and worn That 
night she could not get up on the 
bed, so I slept on the floor with her 
She had one more public tnumph 
Although we had often flown on the' 
airlines, we had alwa 3 rs had to 
secure special permission in ad¬ 
vance Before we left Chicago, 
Ignited Airlines announced a change 
of policv’ henceforth the blind 
would lie allov\ed to bnng guide 
oogs aboard their planes simply as 
a matter of course It meant that 
Buddy had now completed her job 
The tup bac k to New yer.ey was 
marie with suitable fanfares United 
Airlines tipped off the newspapers 
and wire services that a Seeing Eye 
dog was tikiiig its first official legu- 
lartnpbyair When wc came down 
for a stop at Cleveland, repoiters 
and photogiaphers met the plane 
and a-^ked for pictures 

Buddy did not n veal her illnc'ss 
going down the ramp, liecause she 
leant forward in the harness and I 
held her up I did not w ant it known 
that she w <is n ac hing the end of the 
mad When the lime came to ic turr i 
to our seats I held bai k, waiting for 
the journalists to leave, liecause I 
knew Buddy could not make her 
way undr*r her ow'ii power up that 
steep gangplank 1 would hace to 
cany her and I did not want to hurt 
her sense of dignity 
I stalled as long as T could, then 
one of the photographers said, “I'd 
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like a shot of her le«dixig you back 
up the ramp to ^ cabm, if you 
don't imnd." 

I was licked I had to confess that 
Buddy was old and ill and would 
have to have help gethng up the 
ramp Immediate^ several journal¬ 
ists steppe<} forward and gently 
helped me to cany her aboard And, 
although such a shot might have 
made them a reputation for sensa¬ 
tional "liurnan interest” photo¬ 
graphy, not a single one of those 
hard-boiled photographers took a 
picture of Buddy in her time of 
trouble 

That mght we joined the Eln'lings 
for a quiet dinner at their farm 
Buddy, usually so full of Mtality, 
simply flopped down on the living- 
room floor when we arnved ‘T 
have brought him home safely,” she 
seemed to say "I have finished my 
journey 1 am thnmgh ” There she 
lay all evening without moving 

We took her some food She 
seemed glad to have it and was 
weakly respon-»ive We could all see 
that she w'as tired, very tii^d 

When we returned to fmr flat in 
Mom-»town, s»he seemed gLid to be 
home and threw iierself on the bed 
which we had made for her since it 
had become so difficult for her to 
get on mine 

We did everything to make her 
comfortable Our vet gave her heat 
and violet-ray treatments each 
morning and aftetnoon 1 couldn't 
liear to leave her alone, and gave in 


to her insastence that she should 
come to the office with me I was 
really too distracted to do any work, 
but at least her bed at the office was 
a change of scene tor her. She would 
he there and look through the glass 
partition to watch ever^hmg going 
on She was glad to see those whr 
came in to pay their respects 

On the la<4 morning, she led me 
from the flat to the car 1 had to help 
to hold her up with the harness, be¬ 
cause she was too weak to stand 
alone At the office, she would not 
stay in her place but kept coming 
over to me She wanted to be near 
me all the time, so I took her back to 
her Ix^d and sat by her, stroking her 
lovely head 

Theie in the sunshine that 
streamed in through a window, the 
gallant crealuie shivered with cold 
Wc put a blanket round her and I 
patted her She reached up, gave 
my tear-stdinecl face a loving lick 
and th«*n dropped to well-earned 
sleep 

Her death brought more than 
3,4(X) 1< Iters and telegrams of 
tnbute from every part of the woild 

At that time—19.V5. 350 dogs 
weic .ilready guiding blind men and 
women under dll conditions, in 
town and city, farm and factory, all 
over America Today there are close 
on 3,000 guide dugs, and I am con¬ 
vinced that it was Buddy, my l>e- 
Inved companion of ten years, and a 
tnie pioneer, who made this great 
service to the blind possible 
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T he subject of our cover photonB|^ 
this month is master-blacksmth n«iik 
Lewis, at work m the vilh^ fingeat Ydling, 
near St Neots, Huntingdooshire. has 
ll^ a blacksmith for 51 years and is tte 
fifth generation of his family to work in the 
same foige. 

In the for^pround of the photograph is an 
example of his work—a new overmantel for 
Jesus Gcdlege, Cambridge, to replace one 
originally m^e in 1700 Nothing gives 
Mr. Lewis greater pleasure than working 
dehcatc scrolls and acanthus leaf patterns, 
and his artistry and skill range over a wide 
variety of work, from fired^ to church 
screens and huge oinamental gates 

He says that the best wrought iron should 
“work like butter*' and be left with a unooth 
finish, but adds that he can no longer find 
an ironmastt'T able to supply wrought iron 
of Such quality Last year Frank Lewis was 
awarded the Silver Medal of the Worshipful 
Companv of Blacksmiths—it is their highest 
award—^for “outstanding merit in the 
blacksmith's craft ** 

Throughout Rntain there are some 300 
hand forges sull operating, but farm 
mechanisation has greatly altered the occu* 
pation of the village smith, and today he 
must be something of an agricultural 
engineer as well The Rural Industries 
Biiif'au, t'stablished in 1921 to give expert 
tcxhmcal advice to country craftsmen, helps 
blacksmiths to satisfy nuxiern demands and 
encourages them to keep abve the quality 
of their traditional hand forging. As a 
result, in recent years there has been a 
revival of intciest in wrought-iron crafts¬ 
manship 



Our Thirty-fifth Birthday 

Thi follomng are some of the many messages of congratulation 
and good u^hes received from distinguished leaders on Me occasum 
oj the thirty-fifth anniversaiy of The Reader's Digest 

Sir Winston Churchill ' 

I M.nd The Readti’s Digest in> warm gmxl uishci (iii its 
thirtv-fiith anni\'er$ai\ 

Earl Attlee: 

1 alwaxs lead 1 lu Keadt > \ Digt with gi t at iiiteii st, and tni 
the thiit>-fifth annixdsaty oi Uu fimndint* iif this in.iga/iiu [ 
should like to stud tiu editois niy sinctrt tongratiilations on .i 
iioubli publishing at hicvement 

Sir Anthony Edjen: 

I'ht success ot dttnot tat x and the pioniotion ot iiitc inational 
undt 1 standing (It'iiiaiid a w idc h 11 ticl and xx lH-iiiIoi iiit d public 
All(dotts to keep the public sninloiincdaii ol iniinerist stixict 
liithc lift woild I congratiilalt you on {‘i xiaisoi outstanding 
work in this most valuable in Id 

Sir Cullum Welch^ Lord Mayor of London • 

Phase iccipt inv gooci wishes anti congTatiiiatioiis on yoiii 
thii ty-filth bii thday L lit Rt idei \ Digr st has won a high plat t 
througtiout the frtt woild In bunging togt tht r,xvil hunts pages, 
the interests and aspiiatioiix cif prnphs oi mans nat<oiis, it }ri- 
tniins a iiotabU snx'ict I hope vou max tontinue to piospcr 

RL lion. S. G. Holland, Prime Minister of Next 
Zealand 

1 ft iiritak IheRt adi r's l)ig« st on its tliirtx-iiithaiinixc rs<iiv 
One oi the few tiulv inti I national public aticins, Ih' Rtadti's 
Digest lias bionght iniotination and jiltasuit to fnillions oi the 
world's population in txso gcneiations 1 xvisb it < \i rx iutiiic 
sue cess, for bv its spte athng of knoxv ledge and i>\ its last mat¬ 
ing glimfises rit leiinan < liaiae te i and ae tixitn s, it is helping to 
bung man and man toirethci oxe'i the faee ol the eaith 

(LerUintird on mult bak totnj 
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Dv Eftka Lciahtag 


I T L(X)KED like an ordinary letti i, 
but as 1 read it that inoining in 
1949 I gaspeil It was an invita¬ 
tion to go to Katmandu to treat the 
Queen of Nepal 1 had lx*t»n piar- 

h.RiKA Leucjiia(>, who row li\(s 
in la^ndon, was born m (}riiii.in\ 
and trained as a phvsiuthiTapist at 
tht Swedish Medical ln*>tituti in 
IluTibiirg in 1939 she moved to 
Simla, where her prartire brought 
her many illubtnous patients—kind, 
unexpectedly, a key rftle in the 
destiny oi Nepal 


tisiiig physiothriap} in northern 
India foi ttn yeais Among niy 
patit'nts wer(‘ a numlxT of maharajas 
and nuihaianis Rut the Queen of 
Nepal • Nepal, that mystoiious king¬ 
dom high in the Himalayas, land of 
Everest and Annapurna and the 
hghting Gurklidb, was almost in¬ 
accessible to the outside world 
My f nends warned me against the 
jouiney, so dangemus for a lorfe 
w'oman, Katmandu was a forbidden 
city, with no road oi lail connec¬ 
tions Rut I did not listen Nepal had 
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caught my imagination, and I knew 
I must go or al\\a 3 /s regret it 
For four days I travelled on nar- 
rovv'gauge iail\\a\s that tossed me 
about unmercifully, at night 1 <%lept 
in rest houses where lats scampered 
over the floor and snakes napped m 
the hath tub For anothei thiee da>«. 
I journeyed by dandi, a sedan chan 
borne on the shouldeis of eight por¬ 
ters, who trod barefoot along snow- 
covtred paths hkirting precipices 
thousands of feet deep At last we 
came across Chandiagin Pa^s, 
8,000 feet high, and stuldenh fai 
below, glittenng in a bowl of blaik- 
and-puTple mountains 1 saw Kat 
mandu, a magic i il\ of golden lool^, 
accirn-domed temples n »] pagodas 
aiidwhiU palaces 

A govtimnent «a! wa'- wailing it 
the '‘dge of the c it\ to lake me to \ 
luxiiiu'us five-rnomeil bungalow, 
mv home tor tin* ne\t hve months 
In addition tc' 12 sei vaiits, there was 
a guard ai the giti, weinng a bid 
liaiit red tin nan and iair\ing a 
kukn, tb( liort, bioad, kniie shaip 
sword of till (lurkh.ii M\ poisnrial 
bod\gua d, I wa^. told I was Hal¬ 
tered I had not fanned mvsfli so 
important a visitor 
Tlu next moimtig llu Roval Pli\ 
small came for me \\< rode jiast 
HurldhiM and Hir dii 1» mpU s si ulp- 
tiind aiiliwavs. and slieets wbitli 
disippeau’d ben* ath ovn Hanging 
bahonics into darkness It was 
amn/ing hen* in the middle of no¬ 
where was a pa\cd nty with elei- 
tiuitv, motor rar-^. buses Every 


car, every bus, every bnck for this 
city had been car ned over the moun¬ 
tains on the backs ot men In con¬ 
trast, the life m the streets seemed 
untouched by time bctel-nut ven¬ 
dors, coolies with baskets of char¬ 
coal, wandering cows 

VVe would fust call on the Prime 
Minister, the Royal Phj'sici&n said 
as we drew up in fiont of a inagniti- 
ceiit palace 1 was puzzled \Vliv 
was 1 not takc'ii d'rectly to my 
patient 1 he Prime Minister was an 
imposing old man with <i half-hoop 
of drooping moustaches He ques¬ 
tioned me about in} education, my 
i \jH*rience, how long I had Iven in 
Tnd'.i mv patunts tlu re I assumed 
at till tune that he men*l\ wanted to 
assuri hiiiiselt of m\ fitness for the 
task 

Dusk w,is falling when we finalU 
naihcd the royal palate Armed 
giiaids admitted me tliiough tlie 
high gate*. On tin pal n e \eraiida 
th>' local famiK awaited iiu In 
tionl -.food King Iiibhuvand in a 
grein broiMdt ].if k'-t uird jodhpiii 
lik( wliti tidUseT'N Pdimd him 
wi re Iht two queens tin* pimci ssts 
arnj ladies in w.ntiiig all clad m gold 
sails 1 bowid low and said, 
"1 ama^Kiu," which means, ‘1 
greet the dnine in yon ” His 
Maitst\ smiled "she speaks 
HepalD ' he ev laiined delighted!} 

I had been told in India that he 
h.id'ascended the throne when he 
was five At 13 he had married the 
two queens, who w'erc sisters He 
w'as now' 42, a sensitive-looking man 
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With scift ilaik LMs \\ lien we hegan 
t.ilkuiL* ijf in\ i(»uni»*v, a siid look 
i.inu into ins ('\(s and lu iniiiimind 
wisl}iil]\i "I would liki lotiavi'l- 1 
ha\( lia\'‘!lid so lulle " lustantK 
tin Roval IMi\si<iaii broke in to 
st th.it 1 (‘\aniiiu' the massage 

t.ihle 

In a fiw dajs, 1 wa^ L'i\ing in\ 
p.itieiit, the sc'inoi (|ueen, hei first 
tit atiiu nt, and was dt lighted to In ai 
he. whisper, ' 1 f*il iH-ttii, 1 it el 
living 

During the second tre.itintnt the 
Kuig was present 1 was siiiprisid 
that h< li.ul so httk to do Even the 
idltsl lultr, 1 thought, niusi have 
papeis to sign, oflliri.il- to toiiiri 
with He did nothing 

When It was tea-tiiiii I was in¬ 
vited to stay, and in the days that 
followed I w'as mduded more ind 
more in the life of the loyal family 


I taught Engli&h and (7eTin.in to the 
tpieeiis, and (vin helptd tium to 
design ihdi Inautiful sans The 
King asked me to Uaih him how to 
dame, and we danud dailv to a 
gramophone 

But as time passtsl I sensed some¬ 
thing amiss 111 this gditle housc'hold 
His Man'sty ofun seemed restless 
.dill dissatisfied His violin, his 
idiiuia, his lolleition of jewels and 
watdies, tin royal g,trdens, these 
o( (ujned lus time but iiol his mind 
One day 1 sat for a few moments 
alone with King Tnbhuvana “Tell 
me, Your Majesty,’’ I ventured, 
“how IS It that you do nothing‘s 
Aieii'l you inleiostrd in the welfare 
of your jicople^” 
llidt sad look I had noticed on 
the day of our meeting came into his 
face, and he hesitated a moment 
“T am a name-nothing more,’’ 
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he said at last *‘ls Nepal it is the 
Rana family that ndeb You have 
met the Pi^e Minister He is a 
Rana I am a prisoner Five locked 
gates close me m And at each gate 
stand five guards->-not to defend me 
but to keep me from escaping *’ 
The King's confidence was not 
readily given, and it was onlv 
gradually that I pieced together the 
whole story In 1846 the com- 
mandcr-iii-ehiof of the ainv had 
seized power and given himself the 
title of piime nnnistei \A'hen he 
died, his powers descended to his 
brothtr, and so it had gone on fiom 
Rana to Rana foi o\er 100 jiai^ 

Ji. SI IMS B\K»1S I liiopicnt IKP 

since Ne()aI,iorbKMen to strani;er<. 
was "the last Iioini* ol iii\'-ttr}, 
liidilen in a \ai1<*v nt thf foot of the 
liighest nKiuntaiii^ in the woiM iiul 
liehiiid a r iiitun ut autocratu 
desfiotisin Y<t in Katniundu onl\ 
last Mi\, when 1 attended thi 
( oioTiatior Tliirbar of H M Kini; 
M.ihendrd if wa*- plain that Ncjia! 
iiaxl alnaiU stirred far fnnii its 
rpntuT\-leinR slijiiibfr Ami t»Hla\ 
as Nepal takrs it*: plu.* ai long 
tlie 1 ations ot the modem world, it 
net Ills dppropiiatr to ha\»* the 
strange inside stuiA of ni«>* how fht 
drariatit rhangts in NtiKil came 
about Fnitii Fiika laMichtag wt 
now Iia\e the fabulous yet trui 
stu'y foe the hrsf tiiiir I heanl a 
rumour of this in Katmandu ami 
ncentlv had it verified by the 
King's biothtr, II K IT Prince 
Himalaya 

— IftWiil Thonui*, author and radio 
nwiHifHtutot, rpceuVv Sptttul V S 
imhtisstulni to Nepal 


Each year these permanent prime 
mmisters had stolen the kingdom 
Each year they took about 
-£1.000,000 out of the nation's small 
revenues Tlie King was allowed 
£70,000 Of the rest of the lax 
money, never more than £«2'», rf 
w'ds spent m tlic public interest 
There were few v'luiols, and 
three per cent nf the* peopli 11 
1 ead and w i ite h'oreigndrs w < i e 
cuutaged from visiting tla coue 
liecause they might give the p*-!*! 
ideas The. Ranas punished ti 
slightest sign of dislovalt> In 
instance a man had Iven esn 
for listening to a radio hioidr 
from India b\ Mahatma (i.Midi 
To hdtm the King, ho\ evi r. I'a- 
a saenUge the Ranas da»ed i-id ii-i 
To the Nepalese he was .i remc .irna 
tioii of Vishnu the PreseisiT 
Never was then a inonaKh n vu 
lifreft of power “I caniu't v\i,f» 
l(tterslx*<j use what lwnl» i-iiail,” 
His Majesty said to me "1 hf hooks 
and newspapers 1 rei eivi .m .ill r t tj 
sored I have never be* n p niuth d 
a fonnal education " 

He had eluded his oppressens opI 
once As a young man lu had U en 
allowed to visit India Inst .lu of 
carrMng the vast wardiobe of a 
royal traveller, he* h.id Idled hi*- lug¬ 
gage w’lth stones, for w'hii h h* sub 
stituted IxHiks of his own choi* i on 
Ills return Fiorn thtse Imoks lu had 
educated himself and imbiM uh as 
of democratic rights and stxial 
justice 

“Sehcxds, schcxils, schools,” he 
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almost shouted “We must have 
schools “ He wanted his people to 
vot(> He wanted roads and industi^ 
for the country 

Hefoix* (Oinmg to Nepal I had 
i f'TM c nic<l ni 5 ^»elf little with politics 
Now, as I talked w'lth the King, I 
loii liecanie indignant aboot the 
wntrheci <ondition of the {v'ople 
.itui <ht tyiciiiniral legiine that en 
l.iv-d them As inv inierest gi( w, so 
** 1.1 iM\ ki'owli dgt There weie nn*n 
in Nej ,ii iiid i \ilc*s in liidu who had 
•• h((II (.Umoitring foi revolution 
and a democratic state Hut they 
■ itsdill lulp influential pressiiie 
»• M * iiii iiitiide That could only 

I I'ldn 

It Indl.i, Nepal is a stiategually 
iiiKMiiint Inittii state It lies 1 h*- 
twee... till Indian horde! and Filiet, 
win*' i'i. ( hine-e ComimiriisN 
wi I • ii.tn threatening and later 
Wvii to oiccipy The Coniniuniivts 
wen alrciiU stiinng up trouble in 
Nip.il, hoping to sfo/i power If 
111'*v gaipe*! lontio* of this Hima- 
la\ii’< kii!i;c*oni they could use it as 
.• h,«se Hg iinst India Only a gnvem- 
.piMit siippcirkd by the people could 
ke<*p me C.imiiiunists out, and the 
Kanas win leaicd and detested by 
the oppiessed Nepalese 

Would India Kirk King Trihhu- 
va I .(spiration to power-' 1 de- 
• ided to hnd out 1 called on the 
Indian Ambassador in Katmandu, 
an • :d friend Take other foreign 
officials he had never addressed the 
King eveept in the presence of one 
of the Ranas His eyes ojiened wide 
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as 1 told him of the Kmg's wFish for a 
democratic government 

“Something will come of this,” 
the Ambassador assun'd me Then 
he asked an extraoidirianly difficult 
thing that 1 ai range a pnvate riieet- 
mg for him w-ith the King 

In the royal gaiclen. where none 
of the Ranas’ spus I'nuld overhear, 
the plans weie laid flic* King ob¬ 
tained permission to visit his mar- 
Tied son, Prime Himalaya Taking 
his violin along as though for an 
afternoon of imisu he dis,ippi a rod 
into his son’s palan , leavme his 
Rana-appoint( d guard to await him 
at the gale t )nc e inside he c hanged 
clothes slipped over • back wall, 
c rossed a nee padch am' w'as pic ked 
up hv a CdT w'hieh tocik him, hidden 
on the flcKii, to the Indian Embassy 
Two hours later he < amo out of his 
son's palace to his own tar, the 
violin rase* under his aim, appar- 
intlv relaxed aflc'r a pleasant, niiisi- 
c al afterncK»n 

He was ]ubilant as he told me 
about it ' ‘We have Ivgun to move, 
Frika,” he ovclaimed He added 
‘ 'You are a clever girl 1 tnist you ' ’ 
Since meetings between His 
Ma]es*y and the AinliassaJor were 
risky, 1 1 clayed messages to and fro 
I knew this was dangerems, for by 
now’ I nnderstcKMl Uiat niv "body- 
giiaid" was actually a Rana hire¬ 
ling who watched my every gesture 
I was candid not to carry any scrap 
of paper that might give me aw’ay 
&x)n the conspiracy began to take 
shape Influential Nepalese groups 
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in India liad consolidated their 
foitcs iHliind the Nepali Congress 
Paitv, w hit h was pressing for a con- 
stitutional monarchy In Nepal it¬ 
self the King had man} loval ad 
heients Yet he ft It that he couUl not 
take detisue actitJH w ithoul positive 
dssuidiice (if India s Mippoit 

Then a blow fell Snrjit Singh, the 
Indian Ainliass.i(loi was orcleted 
home Ills Mdj(st\ was dowiuast 
But th** new Ambassador (' P N 
Singh, piovul '«Miipatluli( to the 
(MU e I itali/ed at oni tiist met tine 
that III kntw ot t>m iiopis when iu' 
suggi sted to me th.it wi ha\i a 
piniK with no (me about 

Atth(puni< I told tlu Xmhassa- 
dorofthi need to (Miivipc ( tlu King 
that India would h ' on liis side in an 
ai tempt too\« ithrow the Ran.is \\ e 
dgicid that a piT-.on,il lettei Irom 
Nt'hiii wis n'tpntcd Before long 
Mi 'Singh lift bn Indi.i, “to 
attiiid, ’ tie annoiiiit i d ' tin 
film ral ot a lelativi “ Ihs nndis- 
(losed piiipose was to aKiuamt 
Nelini With the King’s plans and to 
obtain the lettii 

Mt anwhile. invsta\ in Katinaiulu 
was drawing to a t io«i ()n tlu plea 
that the (]iieen iiipnnd fuitluT 
tn atmeiit, ni\ two month \isa had 
hi in rxtended for an additional 
thid* months Now '*hc was ipiiU 
w( 11, and ih( it was no longei riMstm 
foi m\' presem < 

I lemeinher c.ell ni\ last da\ flu 
diva I Is, the piano and all the tables 
wen (ovend with gifts from lbs 
Mijistv and the (put ns 1he\ were 


marked “Enka" and wrapped in 
paper of silvci and gold Loveliest 
of all was an exquisitely wrought 
gold bracelet whit h the King hinisc‘lf 
fastened about my wrist 

“So many gifts," I munmued 
“How tan I evei show mvappn-t la- 
tion**" 

“In India \oii must talk toever\ 
body who tan lit Ip us." tlu Kine 
told me riien he drew me aside and 
handi d me a slu et of pajXT (ontam- 
mg a t ode he h.id di vise d so that wi 
(oiild wine to one anotlu i It was a 
simple (ode Rana, foi ex.iinple, 
was set /»(«/. Nehiu was dtn tor, am- 
hassafloi was hud, li tter was//oipn 
Afti'i 1 h.id retiiined to Imlia, tlu 
King wrote iiu that Nehru’s lettei 
h.id aiiivid M\ last t.isk in Nepal 
had hi‘t n to arrange for its deh\eT\ 
Ml wint as planned Mi 'smgh re 
(]ii( sted pi imission to visit the ro^.il 
g.iidiiis There h( was leiiiM'd bv 
the King, in the present e, of t oiiist, 
of a re pres»*ntative of the Kaiias But 
evin the most watchtul of gniards 
ma\ lie diverted lor a moment The 
Amhass,idor seized that moment to 
pass till* letti I to the King 

His Maicsty v as restrained oy the 
limitations ot our rode from giving 
di tails “The bird canu into the 
gaidtn and deh\oied tlu dot tor’s 
llowir,’ he wrote But in language 
that nei'ded no decoding he added, 
“You are tlu one who sow(*d the 
set'd and took tare of the plant 1 
offer you heartfelt thanks ’’ 

On the morning of November 6, 
195f), the royal family set out in a 
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convoy of cars for a hunting e\cur- 
bion in the hills surrounding Kat¬ 
mandu His Majesty and v.'roi\n 
Piince Mahendra drove, with their 
guards beside them Unsiispci ted bv 
the latter, the luncheon bdsket*i wen* 
packed with the crown jewels The 
mute led past the Indi<in Emb.ssy 
As the royal party appmached, tht 
Kinl>dss\ gfites swung ojkii sud¬ 
denly and the rai s sw ept inside The 
giiaids weie sent back to then 
masters with the new'S that the io\al 
laimiy' was now on Indian soil 
The Primi Minister angriU sui 
loiinded the Embassy with tioops 
Put in the *-nd he vielded to iiiter- 
naiK'iial law and to India's might, 
and the King and his faniih got 
safelv to New IXlhi Ome then, 
Fribhuvana liciame openh idiiiti- 
hed with the iclx*! forces An uji- 
TNing in Nepal and the firm inh i 
vention of India broke the nil** of 
the Kanas at last \ftei 10b da\s of 
I*'lie, King Inbhuvana letiirned to 
Kaimaiuiu to hi .id a cniiipioinisi' 
coalition goseinim'iit whuh in- 
cliiclc'd the ex-Piinic Minister 
At die King's invitation I visited 
Nepal a year later, in Novtinbei 
1951 The country was still in a tur¬ 
moil of leadjustnient \\i had little 
time together Hut I ri member hi*- 
joyous face as he waved a letter at 
me "I w'anti'd you to lx* the lust to 
si*e this,” he said It was the ic sigiia 
tion of Prune Minister Rana 

The old atmosphere of idlenc'ss 
and luxury w’as gene The Kings 
tables were piled high with blue 


prints and official documents 
“Tinsc* are plans foi schools,” Ills 
Majesty said, puking up a roll of 
pajiers Then, unfolding a iii.ip, he 
pointed piouclly to “the ^oads we 
shall build " 

Soon artciw.wcU I Uft India to 
settle in London b.iilv in 1054 Ills 
M.ij('*t}' v\rote, .iskiiig Mil* to louic 
to Nipiil for a long \isil Ihi date 
was si-t for <i(tobir It had to be 
pcNtjiorii d the King, taken ill v ith 
a lu ait ailinc nt. v as e.oing to ''•w it/- 
(‘iland for tieatment (hi Manh 15 
1055, hi died in ,i Ziiiu h hosj»ital 

So short a Uim le h.id in sn hi*, 
dreams fuliiHid* Hut he h.ul not 
dnamed in \ un Prince Malumdra 
a'.cepded thi throm, diduated to 
pushing through th* reforms 
lauiiihrdby i.is father 

K.itiiunclu IS no longer a torbicb 
dill city Planes fh there almost 
dailv fioiii New Dillii A jeep road 
links It with India 'Ihomas ('ook 
and Son book tour" to the fabulous 
little kingdom Protcstarit niission- 
.irii's ha\e oponc’cl a hospital in Kat¬ 
in okIii, the* first ( hiistiaii enterprise 
JH iiinttc'd in the i oiintr\ sun c 1771 
Expert ailvisir-. .m maiigurating 
iK'w agrii iiltural methods, tijx miig 
gnat sections ot rich faiiiiland 

Tcul.iy, IS 1 go about rnv daily 
roiitii'i III London, thcie die times 
will'll I ask in\silt did 1 really have 
something to do with the* dcitiny of 
this teniote kingdom of eight mil- 
hon pc'opk ■* At such times I touch 
rny goldc n hiac't'lel itnd know that it 
IS tnie 



With “the greatest mobiliza¬ 
tion of resources ever under¬ 
taken to conquer a smgle 
disease/' there's a scent of 
future \nctorv in the air 


Will Chemicals 

Bv Clnudc Stanush 

Cure Cancer? 


ALF HIDDFN III Tin'iM fi- Cell, the b.isi( unit <»f all lite The 
ports from lestarrh lab- re^eauh now being cdinocl out is so 
oratones and hospitals all bio,id .mu fiind.iinenta1 that it rnav 
over the world is one of niedii.ine*s eventiialK bung under lontrol not 
most exciting stones 1 hesi* reports, only cam or but nianv otht i dise.asi's 
which dcsctiiie highly technical re- as well The “opening up” and tak- 
scaixh into the basic fabnc of the mg ap.)rt of the lell niadi possible 
human body, rtpresent what Dr with si lence'slatO'.t and most refined 
Sidney Faiber of the Harvaid Uni- techniques-the eleilron rnicro- 
\ersjty Medical School has called scope,thespcctn»photometcr radio 
“the greatest mobili/ation of re- isotopes ha\e the sciiiie sweeping 
sources -man, mineral, animal and implications for biolog\ th it the 
financial—ever undertaken to con- splitting of the atom has had for 
quer a single disease “ The disease ph 3 eti(s dunng the past 20 v«*ars 
IS cancer ITie goal is the discoverv It w'.is the liniitations of suigeiy 
of a chemical or chenjcals v'hich and radiation, the principal weapons 
will seek out and destroy cancer against cance*-, which promptedfar- 
cells wherever they may be in the sighted medical rc'scarch workers 
body clunng the past decade to look to 

An equally exciting part of the chemistry'for new and more effective 
story' as to ^ with the study ol ^he treatments Surgery and radiation 

Comttiued from Ctlher i 
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aze efiEective only if cancer is local¬ 
ized within accessible areas of the 
body and is detected in its early 
stages Once cancer begins to in- 
hltiatc vital oigans or to spread 
thmugh the body via the blood and 
lyniph streams, the case becomes 
well-mgh hopeles's Potentially, 
chemotherapy is tin* ideal treat¬ 
ment, fur not only could localized 
cancer b#» treated without the un¬ 
desirable effects of '>iirRery and 
radiation, but even tiic most wide 
spirad cancers might be halted and 
de-tniyed 

No rhcmic als ha\ t yc t been found 
which completely destto\ wide¬ 
spread canci ‘1 in the human body 
liut chemicals have been foand 
winch spin me illy cK-^tioy' human 
t anre 111 Us li\ mg side by side in the 
same test tube with normal cells, 
chctnic.ds have been found which 
can completely cure transplantiMi 
cancer in animals, and chemicals 
have been found which can at least 
paitially destroy cancer in luiinant, 
case pain and prolong hfe 

Rtscaich workci" now km>w 
enough about oody chemistry 
and the mt'dianism of the cancer 
Cl 11 to pick out specific targets foi 
their drugs As the results of tests 
are tabulated, the oiganic chemists 
can be called upon to ledcsign the 
drugs--by the addition oi subtrac¬ 
tion of chemicals - to do an even 
better ]ob of destroying cancel 
tissue and, at the same time, cut 
down toxicity and undesirable s'de 
effects. 


2» 

Thus, treatment is constantly im- 
provmg As recently as eight years 
ago only five per cent of children 
suffering from acui^e leukaemia lived 
as long as a year Today, by employ¬ 
ing A variety of chemical com¬ 
pounds, as well as inakmg more 
liberal use of blood transfusions and 
antibioucs, doctors have raised the 
one-year survival late to 50 per 
cent At least ten pei cent of acute 
leukaemia victims can now be kept 
alive for three years or more 

In 1955 a programme of voluntary 
co-operative research in cancer 
chemotherapy was oiganized in the 
United States under the Cancer 
Chemotherapy National Committee 
with l^r FadxT as chan man Hos 
pitals, (bnics, industiial and uni- 
vciMty hibtjiatoTKs all over ihe 
countly, many of which have nevei 
(lone cancel research before, aio be¬ 
ing c'nli'sted in the piugrainme, 
either to sc iten new chemicals or to 
test those alrcaih proved Ui«cfu] 
AliiMst every^ major chemical and 
phainiaceutical company in Amenca 
IS supplying conipounds with which 
lo e\j»cTiineiit Because of the pro¬ 
mise ot 1 hemotherapy\ the U S 
('ongress IS earmarking 20 milhon 
dollars in 1957 foi tins branch of 
cancc ‘1 research 

Nc» clues aie being overlcxiked 
F V eiy family of natural or synthetic 
compounds—cv'cn insccticules and 
hei bicides- -IS lieing tested Ro¬ 
seau li woikers at the National Can¬ 
cer liistitute in Amenca have even 
tested compounds taken from the 
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needles of jumper trees New York 
City’s Sloan-Kettonng Institute has 
tested 38,000 different substances 
Only 12 have shown promise, indi¬ 
cating the difficulties the testers fare 
But mo'»t of the now-famous diugs 
—the sulphas, pcnuillin, the tran- 
quilii/iiig drugs— were discovered 
more or Icss b}'anidcnt “If medi¬ 
cal liist(jr>' repeats itself,” says l)i 
C P Riioads, sloan-Krttering’s 
scientific diiector ' a cht'inical may 
suddenly appear that will, for no 
evplainable reason, be a 'magic, 
bullet' that distioys cancel ” 

Yet progress agaiiiat cancc'i can¬ 
not wait on a chance clwovciy So 
a Minulttmeous attac k is lh ing inailo 
by what i*, known as “lalion-d 
t heniotherapv ” tl le methodic al 
build-up f>l knowleilgo about the 
disease and the design of new drugs 
to take ach antage of each new fac t 
that ii leitiit Iheit aii still big 
(|Ucst]on maiiv> abrmt tamer, but 
alie.idv. Dr Rhoails dec Ian s, “We 
know iiion about the cancer cell 
than was known abiiiit bacteiia m 
ill >b, ju'-t b' foil till gnat antibiotK 
disio\eiie‘' ” 

Rational iluniotheiap\ toncin- 
tratt" on the fact that caiictr is 
piiinajil\ a discMsc of iiiisiM‘ha\ing 
tells Wrhat causes thini to inisbc- 
lia\L no one knows for sure A 'ell 
or clustc'i of tells eets out of coiitiol 
and begins 1o icproduce other, simi¬ 
lar cells in ninawa;y fashion The 
faster-growing caiiccu cells crowd 
out normal cells the w.iy fasler- 
gro »irig wes'ds ciowcl out graso in a 


lawn This may happen an 3 rwhciie 
in the bixly, and when it happens 
the bocty has “cancer” in that par¬ 
ticular organ Since different organs 
or tissues are made up of different 
kinds of ceils, there are alxiut 70 
kinds of cancer Most deaths, for 
leasoiis not now known, are caused 
by a relatively few types 
It lb not necessary, however, to 
know' the cause of cancer in order 
to destroy it by chemical means If 
the preiise chfferenccs between 
cancerous and normal cells can be 
established, cancer cells can prob- 
abh lie killc‘d without harniiiig 
normal tissue, in much the lainc 
way that chemical hormcne kills 
w'ced') in a lawn without hanning 
the gi as'- —because of stnictural 
differences in the lei\es 
Cancer cells have somewhat the 
sanii stim bircs as noiinal cells, ana 
eat the same foods Ihit the fac t that 
ceitain drugs havi* already been 
found which aiu more clcstructiv'e to 
cancer cells than to normal cells 
indiiatis tlhit there are bioclunnical 
diileunccs which can be exploited 
"If it weie not for the fact tf^at 
pitsinl drugs must be .•iveii m 
limited doses to avoid damage to 
noimal tissue, many cancers could 
probably be completely destroyed,” 
Dr Parber declares The cancers arc 
dealt a staggeiing blow by the 
liniiU'd do'ijgcs but not knocked 
out Eventually they develop lesist- 
ance to the drugs, just as many bac- 
tena develop resistance to the anti¬ 
biotic drugs 
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Already there are promising clues 
to these rhciiiirally exploitable dif¬ 
ferences Some of the best have to 
do with metabolisip, the process by 
which cells lake in chemkal "foods’ ’ 
and convert these foods into energy 
Although cancer l(‘11s consume the 
same hvids as normal cells, they 
probably do so at a ditlt leiit rate and 
in dificicnt combinations, so that 
drugs might be designed to iiiterh le 
spcdhcally with these special meta¬ 
bolic processes Such dings aie 
called "anlimetabolites," a word 
which may some day be as familiar 
as the v\<jifl "antibiotic s " 

'Ihe piiiiLiple by wlmh the anti- 
metabolites woik was discoxeied by 
stiidy'ing the way in winch the 
sulpha drugs kill bacteiia The 
sidplias resemble a chemical which 
manv bac U'lia iiei d m ordcT to gicAv 
and multiply 1 aken into the body, 
these dnigs aie mistakenly iImuIk d 
bj tlic bacteria rhe\ ha\ e a slightU 
diffc'icnt chemical stiuctuie iiom 
the reijiiiied compound. h<*wt \ei, 
they mtcrfeie with the metab ilisin 
of d'e bacteiia and cause them to 
die 

Manv possibilities exist for inter¬ 
fering with coll metabolism Inteiest 
has centred, with good leasoii, on 
the stnng-liko chromosomes w'hich 
he m the vc'iy heart of the cedi, and 
wInch are key factois m human here- 
dity- -dc tetmining sue h c haractc'ii<^- 
tics as the colour of hiir and o\'es 
Individual cells alsc’ pass hereditary' 
charactcnstics to new cells by means 
of their chiomosomc's More spcxi- 


fically, it IS a particular chi'mical 
within the thn>rnosc)mc*s -deoxyri¬ 
bonucleic arid (I)NA lor short) - 
which c*stablishc*s the hcieditary 
paturii fmm one gciii*idtion to an¬ 
other J hu'^, ac c oiding to one of the 
ino-it aicc'pterl thc'oiies todav, a cell 
hc‘cc»mes came loiis when soiiic'thing 
happc*ns to c‘ithc ’1 the ^liucturc ol its 
nucleic acid oi to it-* mcnab'di ni to 
make the cell lesiM normal tiody 
c oi'tiols and tlic'ii to i>ass this • haiac - 
teii-'tic on to new c I’ls 

Mill h e\ idc nee c \ist-. loi this link 
lietwcrn nuclcm jcid and inner 
Almost i\ci\ age 111 '-iispci.tcd ol 
pioduciiig cancel sue h as udia- 
tion, tlie «.aii inogc ns, \iiuses 
seems to lia\e an cticc t on the i ell s 
mu It 11 a* id S> doc'- almost cwc’iy 
known drug tliat chccl^s laiicci 
1 hcreloie, many sc u ntists an today 
dc signing chugs spi c ilii all\ to intei 
till with the toi'iiation of iiikKu 
acid in 1 am c*! < elK 

Since cancers e\cntiia11y iHcome 
n*sist.mt to the antiimdabohtes, 
limeh colicc'litrati'd ic'scarch I't being 
cKaie to discovc: a mc'aiis of o\ei- 
fDining this lesistamc Om tccli- 
nic|ue iin\N being tinted is tci give 
two Ol thiee diiig>. in ‘ei|nence a 
sort of one two-thiei blow -with 
ihc' hope that, a*- the i am c i Im'c otiu's 
iesi-,laiit to one drug, it may In vul 
iioiable to otbc'is Anotlici pc)s^lbll- 
ily is to give two Ol thice drugs m 
combination, sc« that the c aiicei will 
be VncKkeci out be lore it has a 
clianct' to adapt dseli 

In geneial, the antmietabohtes 
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have worked more effectively on the 
leukaemias and l}nnphomas (can¬ 
cers of the blood cells) than on solid 
tumours One reason is tliat blood 
can be easily drawn trom the body 
for study, and therefore the effect 
of treatment can bt* quickly and 
precibcty assessed Many doctors 
predict that the blood cancers will 
ho the first to 5 neld finally and fully 
to chemotherapy 

Meanv'hilc, th^re are other pro¬ 
mising leads One is the use of 
viruses to attack tumours Viruses 
ha\ e long been known to ha\ e a pre¬ 
ferential “taste” for specific body 
cells 

In 1949 it was found at Sloan- 
Kettenng that certain exotic \ iruses 
exhibited a prcfirenco foi cancer 
cells The scientists were able to 
‘ tram” these viruses to destroy 
some animal cancers completely 
without ( ausm];' undue harm to nor¬ 
mal tissue In the first tests on 
human patient^, the viruses were 
found to concentrate in some can¬ 
cers and m a V erv* lew instances to 
di-troy them ])artially Using an¬ 
other virus, U S scientists at the 
National Cancer Institute destroyed 
large chunks of utenne cancers 
without any of the symptoms usu¬ 
ally assoc latcd with this virus 

Still another lead is honnone 
theiapy Some types of cancer, not 
ably those invading the breast and 
pnistate, require hormones for 
growth and can ternporanly be 
restrained either b> cutting off the 
supply of these hormones o- by 


blocking their effects with coimter- 
hormones This research offers hope 
not only for cure but for preventive 
medicine, through periodic examina¬ 
tions of the chemistiy of the body 
and its maintenance in such balance 
that cancers involving the glandular 
system will not get started 

Finally, research is being stepped 
up to determine whetluT Inidy 
has natiirdd defences against cancer 
cells, «tS It has against bactena If 
so, the way would be opened to build 
up this natural resistance by vac¬ 
cination Cases of “spontaneous 
regression,” m which cancer mys- 
tcnously retreats and disap{M‘ars, 
may indicate natiiial defences 
When Sloan-Kcttermg scientists, m 
co-opi ration with lesearch workers 
at Ohio State University, mjeeted 
live cancer celk into 14 volunteers, 
the results indicated that such a 
defoni e mcchariisiii does exist m fit 
people 

The V anous chemotherapeutic 
approaches to cancer control are of 
tremendous importance to medicine 
as a whole, because m helping to 
delineate the biochemistry of the 
human body they are opcming up 
new vistas which may lead to the 
curbing of he.ut disease, hyper¬ 
tension, arthntis, mental disi'asc 
and the whole line of diseases which 
still baffle scientists Me anwhile, 
though no conscientious scientist 
would predu t when i ancer will yield 
to the present all-out attack, there 
is, for the first time, a scent of ulti¬ 
mate victory in the air 



Not only has Louis Aimand 
produced the fastest, safest and 
most punctual rdil>^ay system 
in hiuope, he is now leading 
the way towards automatic 
opcialion 


He Speeds 
French Railways 
into the Future 
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A I A SMALL railway station south 
L of RordcAuv the chief engineer 
of the French National Rail'via^'s 
climlvd into the cab of an elc'ctru 
loconiotivo, tapped its dnvci on the 
shoiilclei and said ‘dZ/ows-v" 
(“I Tsgo' ) Huge motors totiillitig 
4,()()0 hoise-powei hummeu to lull 
power, and the locomotive, pulling 
time coaches sealed togither in a 
slieamlmed unit, staited off 
Three minutes later the speedo¬ 
meter needle pointed to 137 m p h 
The rails, curvcless for 50 miles 
through flat country, sang a song of 
speed and power Tlien, as the tram 
whooshed througl Ychoux, the 
needle readied 206 m p h , and the 


Fn'iich engine -•moving at 100 
^aitls pel Stroud -had biokeii the 
woild’s lail sp' d recoid The date 
was M inh 29. 1055 

IliN pri tcK 111 ir cii Miinplishiiirnt 
ii but cl small p.iit .if lIh leali/ation 
of a man's dr. am Thr man is I .ouis 
An'i.ind. and Ixt.u^v of his vision 
as hfcitl of Ins couiitiy's railways,the 
French system todaj is not only the 
fastest, safest and most punctual m 
Kuni|v, hut it Is 10 the vanguard of 
the worlti-widc si arch for the push¬ 
button tram- of tomorrow' His 
woik In t spet lai'v important Ixxause 
in Euiopr the lailway lontinues to 
tx* th<‘ (heapoti and often the (Quick¬ 
est way l(' cairy people and freight 
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French railways carry 500 million Lyons at the world's fastest average, 


passengers a year 

It was dunng the Second World 
War that Armand planned his 
present-day, pioneering lailwav He 
was head of National Railways' 
south-eastern region at the time of 
the Nazi occupation, and became 
the active leader of RcbiSitamc-Fer 
—the Ficnch railwayni<n\ iindei- 
ground that misroiited Na/i trams, 
blew' up bridges, did even thing pos¬ 
sible to disrupt rail tiaiisport Tlti- 
mately arrested and imprisoned 
Armand had a lot of time to think 
"If a tov tram «an b* nin from a 
little black box win can't the real 
thing be run the sanu w.i\'' In 
asked himself 

At war’s tnd ne Had a chi.ncc to 
work out the answer to this question 
and many othirs, when he was made 
president of the h'rench railwa\ sys¬ 
tem Tht tracks were in a sorr\ state 
Bombs had W'rei ked coods niarshal- 
ling jards, bridges were down, 
rolling stock was st itterid as far 
away is Bulgaria 

In ten years Armand has ac hii ved 
spec tacular results Today h'n m h 
railway’s cany 20 p«i unt more 
travellers and 76 per cent more 
freight than in 1938, and do it with 
150,000 hwer mni Ninetv-s«'\tn 
per rent of hi( tv b tr.iiiii rt a( h tht ir 
destination within 15 minutes of tne 
advfitised lime K'ppsse^ tiavol 
from Pans to lOO fjtirs and tovir's 
in Fiance ai in .ivi r.iei ^peed of 02 
m p h , and tin* Mi\lral. a crack 
spt'cial, races hetw'een Paris and 


77 6 m p h 
As far as possible all countries m 
Europe use electric pow'cr for rail- 
waj^s Generated by water power, it 
IS more plentiful than coal and 
cheapei than diesel fuel Armand's 
railway uses electiicity too, but 
with a difference Others ran their 
trams on expcmsive 1,500-volt direct 
current, to supply it they must have 
heavy transmission lines and num¬ 
erous elaborate transformer stations 
along the track In contrast, Ai- 
mand U'-es the same alternating cur¬ 
rent as is used in the home "Coffee¬ 
pot cunent,’’ he tails it ALiuiand 
lonveits It to the necessary duett 
< urrent aboard the locomotwe itself, 
with an in\entionf alltd the igmtrori, 
winch (ame into use fluiirig the w'ai 
In the United States there was 
little need for this device on rail- 
w'a\'s, since most of them w'cre die- 
seli/cd When Armand first saw the 
ignilrori, however, during a visit to 
a Pittsburgh manufacturing plant 
after the war, he rei r,gni/ed its pos¬ 
sibilities at on<e "Can 1 put om 
of these aboard a locomotive’” he 
asked "Yes— m pnru iple,” was the 
hesitant answ'cr B.ick m Pans, he 
ecjuipped an old engine and ^nt it 
out for trials It \*orked well Now, 
w'lth the ignitron, his lines need 
only one small siilistation c very 40 
mill's instead of iverv sever' Also, 
it has enabled his designers to cut 
down the weight of the locomotives 
from 140 tons to 80, the numlKT of 
bogic's lieneath from six to four 
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Some experts doubted that such 
light loromotives \iould pull In 
1955 Armand gavt them his ansuei 
the woild’'- hist heavy-iluty raii\vav 
line tn lie inn on altt mating i iiirent, 
from Vdlenriennis to Ihionville 
Huge train', of non on* fiom the 
Loiiaine fields wi*re pulled with 
i (iinplt te siirce«'S 

I watihul oih of these new hght 
engines perfnnn Starting frf.m a 
st.indtull on a one mi tOO graduiH 
it set in motion loaihd v\.ieon-. 
weigh'iig 2 790 tf ns with •?» t ininglv 
li <.sf tfoit th'iiiit takistopiitamotor 
r.tr into giar WMh a sUain engine 
the luMMi'.l I'i.ul ‘iiriid on this 
ei ulit lit hail btdj oiiK 1 400 tons 

Ariiianil " mM'IiIi'i iiiflination 
ilatt''. Iiiuk tc his (iiildhool Bian 
52 sears igo in a sin.th ■'avos iMonn 
ta>n he was tht son ot a 

s( liooiti'.n 111 I wIkm Ii> st fiund vs is 
the loral «in i.iisi Tiii lattei nn 
piessed bs soinu 1 oiiis ^ niiagnia 
tive mind, tfiok thi iios* after sh-'p 
hiiiii* into his niakeslntt iahmatois 
will re Ihi 1 ti'dird nnd laiiud out 
sen iitifir espi’inm iits ti^gitlui 
Will 1, atti r atte' ding Paiis's f,iin- 
ous luolv Pnl\’lt'cliniquc, \iinaiid 
went to woik on a lailw i\ lu 
attiai tevl iiidiistiv w ide ath ntion by 
developing a piixess to })ii vent ihi 
staling of lioileis it was list'd, >n 
time, on ill iMeiidi steam loio- 
niotivis ami patented in hngland 
and Spain 

Although the hiemh ia«lwav- 
hav< long bt i ii stale t ontiolleo, \« 
mnnrl iiins them with gieat empha¬ 


sis on peisoiial initiative '‘No state 
siilisid\,” he savss, ' should ever lie 
given to iiidiiitain an industry's 
^tattl\ quo "Hibsidiea, if taken at all, 
should be U"! d only m improve, 
e\pi innent ai-d rli veloj) ’ 

\\ ilh this atliludi he has electn- 
tied not oiil\ the lailwav lines but 
the people whcopeiati tin in aswdl 
rill hii.:e des! in his va-^t Fans 
otti. I 1* raieh oiMipud !^Instl\ he 
ul at a loiind lonfireiui tublc, 
talkine, aiginiig piiMiug the hie of 
adiK veiTieiit into Ills i oiledgiies 
Thoiish phvsiiallv uniiii})iessive as 
a man wle n In lu 'ins t ) -^peak hi« 

i\tslighlun hi- ti lit Tif dull pits 

fiiTw.tid 'id I igi I t nthiisi.e.iii 
sieni' to .'In iH w Ill'll (Mis t(i the 
Imsiius" of iiniiiine i railwav 

s\ sti ni 

'Ihiir wAsattii \Tipr nd's lo(o 
niiil'M broki Ih' wodd’s spivil 
r> 4 ( III .1 sisii t I iignii piilii d a hve- 
i 11 idi iijMi toi 12 miles at ispcedot 
“8 m 1 ) li Nolhiiig M*i\ staitliiig 
.tl out that iM ‘pi that liieie was 
(It ilfiV'( in the tab It was tin 
Moild's hid pilitli«.> tiam Kler- 
boMi onuMaiid-' f’om a 'hstantcoii- 
tiol 101)11'' made it sUip .'«rid stait at 
will either sj'eed and slow down 
bei'iji signal- It was Armand'slittle 
bl.irk box eome tnie 

"(If all toinn of tian-ipoit," he 
-a\s "the ti.im, heiiig guiiUd hv 
1 Ills, Is best sii'ied for automation ” 
lo illu-iiaie tills point finlher, he 
sent nil lo a smill n oiii in the 
ATonhte.iii station wheie a lone dis- 
p.iti hei sitting .n a small table was 
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routing 400 trauib by lomote control. 
The dispatcher orders and an elec¬ 
tronic “bidin” executes If any 
order cjnnot be earned out \nth 
safety, the brain says “no” by 
IS inking its red eye, it remembeis 
the order, howevei, and arts on it as 
soon as possible French lailways 
now have □ score of such elcctionic 
control pninis One .it Marseilles 
replaces 54 dispatchers 

f‘onvmced that a pilotlt s,s railwa v 
vnll come with time, hren< h experts 
ire already expeFinienting m goods 
yanlswith pilotUs^ shuntingengire •«. 
tell-commanded from a central 
point At Villeneuvi -St -(Georges, 
one of Furope’s laigesi goods yards, 
Mime 4,500 goods wagons aiiive 
daily from all (.vci hrame to hi 
sorted and redistributed on 4b 
tracks With the aid of automation, 
this LomplcA operation is handle d by 
hve men 

The lange of idias and gadgets 
applied by Armand aff**cts !Lii 
French railway operations Wdded 
rails are heirig e\tensivel\ installed 
to put a'» end to the sound of wheel*, 
passing ov er the lail joints Ea< h lad 
IS welded to its neighhuui ovei a 
length of 2,6i)0 feet To the pasieii- 
gcr tlie dihcii nre is .istonishmg Ins 
tiain glides along noiselessly New 
equipment dtsigm d for comfort and 
.safety is being added aM the time, 
including a i oach < ailed the pendu¬ 
lum coach 'Supported by vertical 
steel posts running from the iincler- 
cainage, the coach swings free like 
a h.-’mmock. giving passenger^ the 


plt'asant illusion of riding on an* 
For gentiutions European pre¬ 
judices dictated that the trams of 
one nation should not aoss another’s 
frontier In Armand’s view the rail¬ 
way has an international responsi¬ 
bility to link, not to keep apart And 
so Armand is now president of the 
Union Internationale des Chemtns 
d>' Ver Fired by his eloquence, ten 
W»‘*,teni European countries are 
actively inti grating their national 
raiUvay systems Eighteen months 
ago, a man in the iinifonn of the 
Dcutsthe BunJeshahn drove the 
crack Ruhi Expressfiom Dortmund 
1 igl't nto Pans His wms perhaps the 
hr-it ^itmian uniform sivn in France 
siiici the end of the ‘^*cord World 
W'ai This year w'lll sec the begiii- 
»iing (if Trans-Enrup Express a ser¬ 
vice that will link all Western 
Eurojioan capitals 
Already from Bordeaux to Copen¬ 
hagen. from Ainsterd'ira to Vienna, 
170,U00 goods wagons carry the 
nameplate Europ in addition to their 
national markings They can be sent 
anywhere, used by any member 
nation, even for its internal traflhc 
needs, and can be overhauled wher¬ 
ever necessarj^ In four years the 
Europ formula has led to a sensa¬ 
tional 50 pcT cent nse in the produc¬ 
tivity of Wi stern European rolling 
stock It's Aim.ind's work 
And so it goes With his t harming 
smile and tireless persuasion, Ar¬ 
ina iid IS looked to by railwrayexperts 
the world over as a man to follow 
into the future. 



specialized knowledge 
among its members helpH to 
make the House of Lofds 
'‘the best debating assembly 
in the world** 

XPEUTS 



Ih't hafloUc and Dents Phmmer 


T UP Hoi St OP I oKDs gliainod 
<ind fjolci lh<* viMtois' 
galli'iics ntiiming the lotty. oblong 
chdinbi^i in the PaUot of West¬ 
minster weie pdiked initli diplo¬ 
mats, peeresses* and journalists 
Below sat the Lords Spiiitual and 
Pemporal on their tiers of red 
leather Ixfndies Seated on tlu 
W’oolindc, the Lord C'hanrelloi. 
garbed in black robe and gicv viig. 
dominated the biene 
hor all the splendour of th»’ set¬ 
ting, the issue iindei debate that 
September afternoon was gnndv 
eontempoiaiy—what Sir Anthonj 
Eden, in the Commons, called “a 
matter of life and deatli" the Sue/ 
Canal crisis 

ILater, The Sunday Times was to 
comment that the debate in the 


murh-inaligned hereditaiy House of 
I oiils Wiis on a far liighci level than 
that in tin dieted House of Com¬ 
mon'. Tills V as not surjii ising, since 
the nobli* debaters ineludt d a former 
PiJiiie Mini-.u*i, thieepieseiiland 11 
ionner (loveinment imnisttis, an 
e\-piLSident of the International 
Court ot liistue, a foiniei High 
Oomimssionei ot Egypt anil the 
Sudan, e\iT, j direitor of the Suez 
CdTial Cirtiipany By the tune the 
Loids had lomluileo their two day 
^es«*ion, Parlianieot and the ptople 
h.id their clearest pr ture yet of the 
piobleni'. involvi d 

[hat uitical .sion excinplihts 
the pUce of the ^ners in Britain's 
government Ibiupie among the 
world's st< ond chambeis, the House 
of I Olds is log'C.ilU iiidifcnsibli but 
legislatively indispi nsable 
Although both I atioiii and ^'on- 
seivative parties jie viitually 
jiledgcd to letorin of the House of 
I ords, it is the c.)inposit,bn rather 
than ttie poweis of tlu House for 
whii h change is dein indcd Among 
the most important proposals put 
forward are a streanilirud House 
consisting of l)etwi*eii 200 and ?00 
members to lx* seleitcd by a small 
committee of the present House, the 
abolition of the heiedilarj principle 
W'heieby Fnglish peers are auto¬ 
matic rilly entitled to sit in the Housi* 
of Loid", and the introduction of life 
peciages to be confern'd on men and 
women who have rendered vahiable 
service to the nation 
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,’s 

i ll< II MlM «»f I > ' , t'lv* 1 -‘t 

.1 h.'f't-• t' -.I'ldi '1« iiU ih'l uli i! 
l Msfil fo lu ' iiov' I i u-.i’* 

/» ,'iv i/ii‘ '' 'vrrtii^ii («•' ‘ • I 

f'linJii sr?\iMs iImii 

half tin >»fati (1 '1 tin 

House Ilf Liiiils htMi iitli'" III iteil 
siiiie HUN) .iiid iii'.trlv iitii'-liltli III 
tlu*'t I rat JM5 

I h« Im .Ills that v-ai ( unmis 
today .Of stiifled widi Iiml Imimli* 
c\pntt\t 'll law, I.] di'irii ..t.i-'in 
siienn*. a^tiidtnn i*'ivoii ;«f 
plane do-.i^^n. ina"''* prodiii imn, in 
tOTnation i] tirid( I in niiidi rn pen 
ai;e h.ts 1 h'ioiiii> a iii'.h-.ird bloeil 
i‘nr\t lopaedia wIuki in(|>\idnal 
volumes in ilu '•h.ipi -n ap'i 
bishops, chik* ' T'l..Ill'll ss» v I,lib, 

visiountsanil b III'i-. lU loii.t.inMv 
avMil.'tbl( toi M fill III I 

Norni.iilv tluK iii 'ulihiin ition 
tli.in 1(K) p' (Ts, III .|i;, Milaiii f .11 till 
Hoiiii of I.oiiK olifti fiwii ‘ Mm 
rule” e\jilaiii‘' Vi-' innt h'lln i a 
iiiepibir foi jvi I 2^ \iai-. iia^ 
alwnvs bun ti.it onlv (Mti'i wlm 
kinm 1 mil fliuit; abinit til* iiib|(it 
.li iiiKi -pi .ik rill lias niadr the 
IliiUsi till bi it rli b.itini'a*-'M'lblv'ill 
till wi'rlcl 

Kenowriid pin- vith iinport.int 

jobs plsi*wh( ii' spi ,ik lalejA , but 
\V( iglitih Karl Mt >aTidi r of ! unis, 
eislwhih Mind ( onini.uidd-iii- 
(,hief in North Xiiiia and ex- 
Govpinor-tifner.d o» C .uiada, has 
di liati d (rinsr njitnui, i \-S« rvn e- 
rnen’s hi)Usinj>, Afiiran d« ferut 
l,ord I-iiii.iv. Sf*f retaiy-(ieneT.i! of 
N/ ro, sp^*i lali/e-. in national 


• ' ♦, r I .• as doi s M.iisii li 

K >\ li \'. I iln I nlfl 1 ed.}, , 

I'l 1 if '*!• s hi'Jie t \ii' 

riii'iib I ''id (‘htnvell ilniini'T p* 
..on.ij advJ''M to sii WiristiM 
t hij^ full' ran^'i’s widi Ij’ over th* 
eiono'in situation, (he atornn- 
I III * ,v pioi^Minnn woild food 

i'' ifibulioi. 

In tiue ie>*ai«h the pen■» some 
t'lii' , fo Iw »iirprisin«.' ii riidh" 1 oid 
Mi.niofl stinhed nni’ltv lo i ireus 
.nMMi.ils for i>uiipii, b\ L’ouu» to 
sii .iniuials ,11 It iiniPL' \nd duiiii^ 
the SiioiKi Woild \\.i». Vis. •unit 
Maiii*liani, biothn of thi novelet 
.Old a s| T\ 7(> at the tim* boi nied 
.Piii.nd iiisidi ( hiiif hill taid<> on 
ti -t 

I'll I-. .i>L b\ nonu.ins.i1IvM.dth\ 

^ inn dill live in tin n f.inulv homes, 
but ni.n'v 1)1 till -.1 blip to meif e^ 
pt n ii s )i\ i.iiiini> till II poiti ullisi"- to 
t'lUiisb at b.dl a-iTi.VMi a head 
\I in\ otbi rs li\e ill ii"ulest hoil-es 
o. iliJi In one iispilt jieeii .in 
'iiliiaily iindfijiiiMli eed tie law 
di*nies them the vote toj«i Ilu I with 
Idoiis and luiiabis And the in.ijoi 
•tv 1^'« eive 111 fiaTh.iiin n1.*r\ paj 
1 or ’'alf a u ntiov, the House of 
I Olds Jia-. undi i;'one .» steady 
wliittliii/» down of ilirei t Vj^i-lafivt 
power Sirii'i Hill it ha-- not been 
able to toiuh a rnoni*} Bill of my 
sort In 1949 its power tod laylegis- 
lat'oi. was slaslud to a sinc>le year 
'\ oday the Lf»rds' job is les*- often 
polii v-ninking th.iii metiiulous re¬ 
vision and (iinendment 

In the summer of 1956, for m 
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stance, a Commons Bill to outlaw 
capital punishment was rejected by 
the House of Lords In the House of 
Commons, mon* than half the inem- 
licrs, aw'UFt' that Biitain has the 
wuild’s low'est humuidc rate, had 
atistaincd from votiiu; The me<«surt 
had squec/ed throuj*}i willi a slim 
majoTity of Then the Bill went 
to the I ords Inu two da\’s thej 
(kbilled in llie sludow of a threat 
if they defied the CormiKaN, wained 
the Bill s suppoiteis, the Hoii^e of 
I Olds might face c stint turn ' ‘ \\ hen 
till pters challenge the people.” 
went the chorus, though the periple 
had never hern tousultid, ‘‘then 
it's tune foi tiu pteis to go ” 

Lord Hailshiini, now MinisUi 
ot Edination, fatidMit issue head- 
on “No doubt the ('oninioiis tan 
oveinde us,” he said "But if 
they want to ‘go it alone’ they will 
have the (lovernment against them 
the ]uduiat\, the polite, the prison 
ofhcits -and 1 iia\e no doubt that 
thevw’ill havt public opinion ag unst 
till Ill too But whv’ the} should feel 
it necessary to make us shate their 
loneliness 1 do not nndeistand ” 
Dunng their dibate the Lords 
massed a foinudable batteiy of 
learned opinion, including that of a 
solid phalanx of distinguished bar¬ 
risters, judges and exjuTts on crimi¬ 
nology The last moments wcie 
elcctnc At one end of the House 
members of the Commons jostled 
behind the Bar w'licre traditionally 
they stand, outside looking m. 
whenever they want to watch pro¬ 


ceedings m the House of Lords 
There was literally a traffic jam of 
peers as they i rowded past the tellers 
to vote When the lount was in, the 
aiiti-haiiging Bill w'as di'feated over- 
wheliniiigly, 238 to 95 

Till (lovemnient later intioduced 
Us own Bill, which meets sonic of 
thesii lequirMUirif'- ot the Piivate 
Membeis Ihll, but which falls short 
of total abolition of thi death jien- 
altv in leitairi iasi*s In dm course 
the new Bill will go to tht' Lord-, foi 
appioval 

Betw'ieii 1940 and 19511, the 
I.abour fiovernmenl was giving it¬ 
self legislative indigestion with a 
si nes of measures nationcili'’ing the 
Bank of England, Ihi coal industry, 
non and ‘•teel, the ineduiil profes¬ 
sion and transport The 'Ir.insporl 
Bill was a h}dra lu.uled monster, 
intent on swallowing up i.iilw'ay's, 
load transport, buses, laiial ship¬ 
ping, (hdiiiiel steamirs, polls and 
liaiboiirs When the Bib emerged 
tiom the hard-pressed C ominous, 31 
ilaiises .mil ovei iOft (lovemment 
aniendini tits had never even been 
disi ussed 

To thi pn dorninantl} C oiiserva- 
tive p'‘irs, the I-aboiir measure was 
distasteful, but knowing that it was 
siippoiteil by popular mandate they 
lolleii up their sleeves and went to 
work When, 11 da}'s hter, the 
Transport Bill was rctiiined to ‘an¬ 
other place,” which is how each 
House n*fers to the other, it had been 
made workable with 242 amend¬ 
ments—^200 of which were accepted 
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they understand? "Perhaps not 
now. but some day they may re¬ 
member—and thank the strangers 
God, not us," he replied with mov- 
mg smeenty 

Shortly aftei coining to Shangri- 
La. the misbionants' medical know¬ 
ledge proved its worth m an import¬ 
ant wav A young hi other of the 
most powerful chief in the .irea. 
f^kupiheaiik. fell out of a tree, broke 
his leg ami sufti-ied concussuin For 
days the boy was near death, whik* 
the witch do< lor vainly perfonned 
his rites 

I'tundieauk, .i regd potentah 
W’ltli 20 wiviN and Hi OIK) followeis. 
sent for Van Stone "He is going to 
die, Ilian." said the chu'f "You 
help -ave?" Vail Stone **enl the 
witch doitor awi\. sit the broken 
leg, hoveled i*vei liu lad for day-^, 
then persuaded the chief to lei him 
take the boy by plane lo tin hospital 
at Hollandia W ilhin two weeks the 
missionary' was ba^k Ivanng a i om 
pletely healed yoiingder Vkum- 
hoarik ne\er forgot tbf good died 
His memory'of it w'js, quite literally, 
a lift* saver to the niissionaiies on a 
number of tense oi rasions 

The missionaries had not been 
long at their first tough camp when 
they discovered that theyhad settled 
in a SOI t of no-man’'•-land lietween 
two w'amng tribes the people ot 
the valley and the hill-dwellers One 
night in ]uly. 1054, the hill people 
raided the iivci gardens to steal 
suga^ cane The next day. w'hilc a 
few visitors from the hills were (uii- 


ously pokmg about the mission 
camp, they were suddenlyambushed 
by river wamors Arroivs and spears 
flew alxiiit the camp, two hill- 
dwellers were killed, another fell 
while fleeing Stunned at first by 
this violence. Van Stone grabbed 
his shotgun, fill'd into the air, fright¬ 
ened theattai kcis away, then rushed 
lip the hill down which 300 hill war- 
iiois wen* chaigiTig 

W'hen the leailci advanced on 
him, spear poisid. the niissionaiy 
said quietly, "You have yoiii spear, 
1 have mine Here's what mine can 
do •'’—and fired a blast tliat tore 
dwa\ die bi’imhe*' of a tn*e The 
wamors letned in sulky h.iste That 
night till niibsionaiies wiiit up the 
lull lo to at the wounded and bung 
loriiolalum lo the bemaved 

Dining till* next few weeks tem¬ 
pestuous hittles blarid again and 
again—with mori diad and 
wounded lift on the missionaries’ 
doorstep By Novunihei Mickelson 
and his group derided it was the 
iM'ttei pait of valoui -as well as 
Christian strategy--to move So 
they abandoned the camp and estab¬ 
lished a new station four miles south, 
dt Hitigiina, close to a large t onccn- 
tration of Dams 

Hen*, more thai- once, the niis- 
sinnancs learnt how suddenly Dam 
amiabihty could change to blood- 
thirst Their closest biush with 
disaster came a year ago when three 
Dam girls who had been helping to 
make an airstnp were drowned while 
i rossing the Baliem River Going to 
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console the mothers. Van Stone 
found that the families had been 
woiked into a fever of excitement by 
a small group of trouble-makers 

At the funeral next day the people 
sat swa 3 nng and moaning, their 
black faces contorted, their hands 
quivenng on their spears Hos*ility 
rose to passionate pitch when one of 
the mothers diamatically whacked 
oft two of her fingers with a stone¬ 
headed axe and flung them into Van 
Stone's face 

The missionary pushed his way 
through the screaming mob. sought 
out Ukumheank 

‘ ‘My pc ople say j ou have hi ought 
only trouble, ’ ’ said the chief ‘ They 
df'mand your death But I tr\' to 
help you " 

He addressed the people "This 
is my fnend Before missionaries 
came, you were poor—no shells, no 
axes, no cloth Now’ we have all 
these" 

The people shouted back anpnly, 
wanting no part of the olive branch 
Ukimihcaiik lifted his hand 
“Listen," he said "Big bird has 
coin\, to save this man" Sure 
enough, it was the mission plane 
coming in on an emergency lun 
Fnghtencd, the Dams fell on the 
ground, and the chief whisked the 
missionary out of dangi-r By the 
next day hostility had died as 
quic kly as it had flared 

Despite such alarums, the mis- 
siotiancs managed graduallv to 
build up conhdenc'* in their iiilee- 
tions, nibbling away at Dam hos¬ 


tility with a multitude of good deeds. 

liie most formidable obstacle was 
the Dam tongue, unhke any encoun* 
tered elsewhere To help hurdle it, a 
talented missionary linguist, Myron 
Bromley, was brought in Equipped 
with a notebook and dogged deter¬ 
mination, Bromley wandered among 
the people, listening to the Dam 
speech. Ins pencil busy With a tape- 
reconler, he sat for hours pointing to 
objects, having people repeat the 
words for thc'm ovrr and over again 
At first the Dams were piwled that 
anyone could not comprehend their 
tongue, would put their faces up 
close to Bromley’s, speaking loud 
and clear as to a retarded child 
h'rom such patient attempts to 
' unscramble Babel” he aicpiired a 
I irge Dam vocabnlar\’m an incred¬ 
ibly short time, then piodured a 
•“•'ne-. of le'^sons foi the other niis- 
sionarus Within a few' weeks all 
w'cie iluent enough to converse 
Meanwhile, the men went on 
treks through the valley to make 
friends with othei iiibfs I he Danis 
m other areas, they found, were 
mostly fnendlj^ hi one sf»ot, how¬ 
ever, Bromley anti Elisa w'cre 
thrown tr> the ground and spc'ars 
w'tR' placed against their throats 
Sure that his end w’as near, Elisa 
rolled his eyes heavenward and 
pi.iyi*d, "Well, ]esus, here Econiel" 
Bromle\, thinking •List, redeem* cl 
their live s w ilh a few cow'rie shells 
On another occasion. Van Stone 
and two others had an even closc'r 
call They had taken a small boat up 
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the Baliem to siirvt^ some of the 
other tnbes when, ashore for a while, 
they w'ere suddenly attacked with 
flying arrows and spears Declara¬ 
tions of peaceful aims availmg noth¬ 
ing they retreated to the boat and 
\ ‘dddlod lapidly away Feeling what 
lie thought was a branch caught 
against hi-* knee, Van Stone broke 
It off---onlj to find that an arrow* had 
pieiced his leg It had to be pulled 
nut with pliers, and he was laid up 
for days 

This incidint, following on the 
heels of other frightening scrapes, 
aiCDinphdit'd whai months of war¬ 
time fighting in the Souih Pacific 
could not do it put Van Stone on 
the brink of a bieikdown Startled 
at the depth of In'* fens he knew' he 
had to (oiiquei them or bi fini&>ht‘d 
ds a missionaT\ A-» sorm as lu could 
valk, he forced hinisilf to go back 
into the same leiriioi> in which hi 
had lieen shot 

"As I ctpproai h( d th( spot," he 
sd_\s T flit a teiroi creeping over 
me that was almost diabolical " He 
prajed for siieiigth. lepoaUd, "I o, 
1 a'». with \oii alway," and, 'T?e 
strong dn<l of a eood courage " Ills 
feais fell away The formerly sinister 
tribi* init him peaieablv, promisi*d 
to receive anj missionaries who 
w oiild come later '' I*'roni that da\ I 
have felt no tw'ingc of fear, ’ he test* 
firs, "evin in the tensest situa¬ 
tions ” 

After harrowing months, more 
mi,3Sionanc& wi re brought in Also, 
wives joined husbands, and m many 


cases families came» too The com¬ 
ing of white women w'as of strategic 
importance Dam women, who had 
sta> ed shyly in the background until 
then, floiked round the mission, 
giving the wives a chance to go to 
woik on their superstitions, teach 
them child care, sanitation, house- 
ki epmg 

The first w’hite woman in Ifiti- 
gima W’as Darlene Rose, wife of 
('leirj Rose, who joined the group in 
Decemlicr, 1954 She c.iused a wide- 
I vtd sensation Hundreds of Haliem 
belles ran mutilated fingers through 
her fan hair, pinihcd and rubbed 
her skill Bewildet«'d, she asked her 
liusliantl, ‘Am I Iving examined or 
leiideri/ed for rooking 
V. ith tlu loiiiing of the wives and 
(hildren, Dam periiKls of i apncious 
larii our 1)( i ariie less fn ijiient More 
time (oiild lx* devoted to lonsohdat- 
ing Irieiidly relations with other 
I laris, preparing to set up schools 
and clmns Yet even today every 
missionary knows that the people’s 
friiiidliiKss lannot be taken for 
gi anted so nigiciined is their siiper- 
**tition anil so nuKiirial then tem¬ 
pi rariu nt * 

Mil ki Ison's aim is not only the 
(Ration of a well-based Chnstian 

* N itiLi' !• nil'lliir 111 till'* fut ci.iiirriil 
list SfiximliiT fit Wissil I iki* \ Iiiml 
li unirnMniil Kii>.iiil Us, MaiuinK tlit 
dll'- it Clliino iiiil Inimtili lot u, 
i])iiliinir of iliv I*' imoriK j'ijl's, clisimdcl 
tilt -ttUiiKiits, kiilinv in Jiiiloni'-itin 
stor .'fill his nifi .ils(i tun rlnlilnn of 
fithii uftrkf I lh(v hiiiiit to tnt kt^iuzmI 
I mIiikiI .111(1 s(\(i,(] nils Kill built,mgs, thin 
h i' kill till inis<<i(m aiK r ift to pi> < i s 
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society in Shangii-La but a strong 
indigenous leadership when white 
leadcis will no longer be needed 
Mistakes of early missions are being 
carefully avoided Mickelsun has no 
intention of stifling the people's 
initiative and ingenuity, of replac¬ 
ing Dam culture with \\ cstern >\avs 
The problem ot getting the Chns- 
tian message acioss w'as at lirst 
discouraging For one thing, the 
D.ini language contdins no w'ords oi 
idioms for suth essential terms as 
“love," “sin," “grace," “salva¬ 
tion " Afte» his initial attempts to 
explain God's love foi sinning 
hunianitv, Biomk‘\ reported, "The 
ptopk looked at me w'lth as much 
(oniprehension as if 1 were talking 
in Latin alxail the price of (om in 
Iowa " He I oiuludcd," Perhaps the 
1 ord w'ants tfi leiiiind us that this 
message is not something lo Ix' 
(asually hm kst# led " 

The dcla\ in making mnverts 
bothers Micketon not a l>it At pre¬ 
sent it IS enough to luipiess upon the 
Danis that the w'hite man is their 
fnind, to bring them ph>sical heal¬ 
ing, lo teac h them peaceful ways and 
the arts of Ivtter living “Oui job is 
to live W’lth the Danis, share their 
life, earn their love,” he said to me 
“If Christianitv cannot make its im¬ 


pression through love and kindness 
and helpfulness, then it's not what 
we know it to be " 

Today the Alliance has ten mis¬ 
sionaries and their families at three 
Ihnving stations in the valley—each 
with its own an strip hackc^d out by 
hundreds of fnendly Dams And 
just a few weeks ago the Dutch tem- 
toiial government, satisfaed that 
Shangri-La has finally been “paci- 
hed" siittK leiitly foi tin establish¬ 
ment of cl govirninent post in the 
valhv, began tfHistnKtion of a 
1,5(K)-vard airstrip I'apable of hand¬ 
ling laige planes Moreover, the 
government has piomisi'd to help 
with sulisidies for mission schools 
and lu'spitals 

4bout till missionanc'i ami then 
w'oik, Dute li of[ici.ils are now lyn- 
(al Sa\s Dr Vub'r dc llruijn, 
dllec lor of the Iluieau for Native 
Aff.iiis foi Netlu rlands Now' Guinea 
“Before the boons of civilization 
e an be brought to Stone Age people, 
a ie\oliitiun in then meiual attitude 
has to be effee'ted That’s what 
('liiistiaii missions are dramatically 
are omplisliing in Shangii-La These 
misMonar'e*s know far more about 
this part of New (lUinea and its 
people than does the government 
We are glad to follow their lead " 


^^I's !■ N< oi’RAfjiNG te> know that you have only to send a bunch of 
young Canadians back to the wilderness foi tlu*m to piove tin ir pioneei 
iiigeiiuity A team woiking on constiuetion of the Mid-taiitida radar 
line hasn’t suffered at all fiom the lack ot such aintinties as launchy 
set vice* They simply commanded ed a brand-new cement mixer and it 
chums out then clothes wmtci than any housewife’s washing machine 

--ilai lean's Uagaztne 
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Swindle 


The story of a fantastn forgery plot, mas¬ 
ter-minded by a man still at large, whose 
ingenuity could tause untold havoc 


]>y Conrad Chnstiano and John Van Buren 


M J' iwv apo a tall, 
riattily-clrtsM*d man strolled 
into a bank in Buffalo, 
New Yoik State, wrote a cheque for 
510, and had it ccrtihetl Less than 
48 hours latei a stivky, humbly- 
(lad man enteied a bank in Roche-r- 
ter, Nert Vfuk State, and cashed 
the baint cheque foi $17,7901 
lb hind dlls incredible transaction 
hes one of the most fantastic forgery 
plots in US historj' And behinci the 
plot lies a “miracle ink, ’ the exact 
foimnla of which is still not known 
Furthfimore though some of the 
conspirators have lieen convictec’, 
the thicats itised by ihc insidious 
scheme continue to c\i^t -for its 
master-mind is still at large 
Clnlynow.on the basis of police re¬ 
cords and swwrn testimony from the 
52 


court dctio.i, can the story be told 

It was on March 2, 1955, that the 
nattilv-dresscd man walked into the 
Buffalo bank—a branch of the 
Mannc Tnist Company of Western 
New York Idcntifjnng himself as 
Sam Mancuso, he drew foui $10 
cheques against an account he had 
opened three weeks previously He 
wrote the cheques with his own 
fountain pen, and requested that 
each be certified Asked why he 
wanted such small cheques ccrtiiied, 
he explained “Fm just s>tarting 
business here as an importer I can 
get my merchandise soonei if my 
cheques are certified 

* Cirlificdtion IS a guarantee that the 
money indicated on a cheque is m the liank 
Customarily, therefore, a certified chique is 
honcjurod itmnediably wherever presented 
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The request sounded reasonable, 
and the cheques were duly stamped 
"Sam Mancuso" then walked out of 
the bank—and has never been 
apprehended Police arc convinced 
that the name was fictitious 

The scene shifts now to Rochester, 
70 miles east of Buffalo, wheic the 
four cheques turned up a few hours 
later m the hands of a mysteiy man 
Tins man, whom wc shall call Mr 
X, was the niastcr-mind of thf 
fraud 

Mr X callerl on Benjamin Chart- 
off, a stocky 57-year-old salvage 
dealer, and asked where he could 
get a chcquewTiter~a machine 
which punches the desired sum on 
a cheque in indelible ink Chartoif 
drove Mr X to a produce hrm where 
he borrowed such a machine Then 
he drove Mr X tc the latter’s home 

Alone in his house, Mr X went to 
w'ork Fnim present knowledge, w'e 
can snimiae what he did Using a 
damp cotton sw'ab, he traced over 
the wanting on the four cheques The 
ink disappeared All that remained 
wen four blank cheques clearly 
marked with certifications 

This wasn’t a case of a simple dis- 
appeanng ink It must have taken 
weeks, possibly months, of tedious 
cxpenmenhng to produce the ink 
tliat Sam Mancuso had used Most 
cheques are pnnted on a safety 
paper, devised to protect against 
"doctonng ’* This piper is sensitive 
to ink cradicatois and erasers, and 
any tampering with its surface eithei 
interferes with its ingrained pattern 


or brings out hidden warning words 
VOID through a chemical reaction 
But somehow Mr X discoven^d tw'O 
things that cobalt nitrate, with cer¬ 
tain ingiedients added, will flow 
sinootlily, dry quickly and look like 
ink, second, that the resulting com¬ 
pound will dissolve readily in water 
After remoMng all the “niiriiclc 
ink,’’ Mr X laid two ot the««rtified 
cheques before him I low much 
should he hll them m for^ Mr X was 
realistic, he w.iiiud lo go high, but 
not too high Ho fuiallv punched 
$17,790 acioss one v'lth the cheque 
writer, then wtoU in Beiijaiuin 
Chartoff’s name as pi><H iiMiig 
standard ink ()n the s«*cond chccjtii 
he punched in this he made 

out t«' Allunt Sc.iilita, another 
Rochester trader Both were* sier.ed 
with the name 'Harry Rosenborg " 
On March 4 -a l‘iida\, and the 
bank’s biiuost dav-- Chaitofl and 
Mr X went lo the (lontsec V’alley 
Union Tni'it Company in the cemtre 
of Rocht'ster during the unoii iiish 
hour Mr \ hovend in the baik- 
giound as Ciiaitoff presi'iited the 
$17,790 cheque to a bank ofhcial, 
saying "1 would like to pay oft iny 
$2,500 loan aud $5li ti7 interest " 
No questions weie asked the 
cheque was (.crtilied, and Chartoff 
was Known at the bank lie also 
allayed suspicuin by not asking foi 
the balance in rash Kc took his 
"change" in two bank drafts for 
$9,000 and $b.2.k^ 33 
After leaving the bank, Chartotf 
gave Mr X the $0,233 33 clraft as his 
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7 he story of a fantastic forgery plot, mas¬ 
ter-minded by a man still at largp, whose 
ingenuity loidd laitse untold havoc 


By Conrad Chnstiano and John Van Buren 


M i'n two ai^o a tall, 
nattily du*ssi*d man strolled 
into a l).ink in Buffalo, 
New York State, wrote a cheque for 
$10, and bad it ccilifud 1 rss than 
4ft hours Liter a stoik\, liuinbly- 
(lad Ilian i ntori’d a bank in Roches¬ 
ter, N'*w \oik State and cashed 
the same cheque for $l7,79l)i 
Bf hind this iiu ledible transaction 
lies one of the most fantastic forgery 
plots in U S histoiy’ And behind the 
pbt lies a "miiacle ink, ' the exact 
foiniula of which is still not known 
Furthermore, though some of the 
conspiiators have been caiiivicted, 
the threats raised bv the insidious 
scheme continue to exist -for its 
master-mind is still at large 
Only now, or. the basis of police re¬ 
cords and sworn testimony from the 
52 


court action, can the stoiy lie told 

1 1 WAS on March 2, 195S, that the* 
nattilv-dressed man w'alkcd into tlie 
Buffalo bank--a branch of the 
Marine Tnist Company of Western 
New York Identifying himself as 
Sam Mancuso, he drew four $10 
cheques against an account he had 
opened three weeks previously He 
wrote the cheques with his own 
fountain pen, and requested that 
each be certified Asked why he 
wanted such small cheques certified, 
he explained “I'm just starting 
business here as an importer I can 
get my merchandise soonei if my 
che(|ucs are certified 

* rertificatinn is a guduranter that the 
nifiney in(lic.ited on a cheejae is in the liank 
Cnstoiuanl'', therefore, a certified cheque is 
honoured inimedutilv wherever presented 
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The request sounded reasonable, 
and the cheques were duly stamped 
'"Sam Mancuso" then walked out of 
the bank—and has never been 
apprehended Police are convinced 
that the name was fictitious 

The scene shifts now to Rochester, 
70 miles east of Buffalo, wheie the 
four cheques turned up a few hours 
later in the hands of a mystery man 
This man, whom we shall call Mr 
X, was the master-mind of tin 
fraud 

Mr X called on Benjamin Chart- 
off, a stocky 57-year-old salvage 
dealer, and asked where he could 
get a chequewnter—a machine 
which punches the desired sum on 
a cheque m indelible mk Chartoff 
drove Mr X to a pmducc firm where 
he iKurowed such a machine 1 lien 
he drove Mr X to the lattei's home 

Alone m his house, Mr X went to 
work Fmm present knowledge, w'o 
can suimise what he did Using a 
damp cotton swab, he traced over 
the wilting on the four cheques The 
ink disappeared All that remained 
w'err four blank cheques clearly 
marked with certifications 

This wasn't a case of a simple dis- 
appeanng ink It must have taken 
weeks, possibly months, of tedious 
evpenmenting to produce the ink 
that Sam Mancuso had used Most 
cheques arc pnnted on a safety 
paper, devised to protect against 
"doctonng ” This paper is sensitive 
to ink eradicators end erasers, and 
any tampering with its surface eitiier 
interferes with its ingrauicd pattern 


or brings out hidden warning words 
VOID through a diemical reaction 
But somehow Mr X discovered two 
things that»obalt nitrate, with cer¬ 
tain ingiedients added, will flow 
smoothly, dry (juickly and look like 
mk, second that the resulting f oni- 
pound will dissolve leadily in water 
After removing all the "niiiade 
ink," Mr X laid two ol the certified 
cheques l)i'f<»rr him How much 
should he fill them in for-* Mr X was 
realistic, he wanted to go high, but 
not too high He fiiiallv pnmiicd 
$17,790 acn)‘5s one vith the cheque 
wnter, then wrote m Bcn]«iinin 
Chartoft's name as pay**!, using 
standaicl ink On the second checjiie 
he punched in $10,25«k this he made 
out to AUicrt Seal lata, anothei 
R(x:hcstcr trader Ikith wer* signed 
with the name ‘Harry Ros»*Tiberg " 
On March 4 -a hndac and the 
bank's Ini'^iest day -Cha»toil ^ and 
Mr X w'cnt U) the (icms«v Valley 
Union Tni-st (>)nipan\ in the centre 
of Rcxhestei cliinng the iiixui iiish 
hour Mi X hove red in the bick- 
ground as Chaitoff pieseiited the 
$17,790 cheque to a bank oftinal, 
saying "f would like t<> pa} off niy 
$2,5(10 loan and $5() ti7 mteic&t " 
No (]ucstions w'cie a^kccl - the 
t'heque was certified, and Chirtotf 
was known at the bank He also 
aliased suspicion by not asking for 
the balance in cash He took his 
"change" in tw'o bank drafts for 
$9.(XH) and $t\233 
After leaving the bank, (Tiailoff 
gave Mr X the $h,233 33 draft as his 
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"take " Then the two strolled o\er 
to the Lincoln Rochester Trust Qiin- 
pany, a iew blocks away Again 
Chartofi asked to pay off an obliga¬ 
tion, this time for $2,119 84 He 
offered the legitimate $9,000 draft 
from Genesee Valley, took his 
change in a draft for $3,880 lb and 
$3,0(K) cash 

The two men then d^o^e to Scar- 
lata's Siarlat .1 was unej*>y "I'm 
scared to go thioiigh w ith this deal," 
he said Chaitoft reassured him "I 
cashed mine It was ea&y " 

So Si .11 lata went with the two men 
to the (leiie^'e Sralle\ hank less 
than an hour after ('haitoff had 1h'<'ii 
there before This tune Mi X and 
Chartoff waiteil m the car wink* 
Scarlata, explaining that he wanted 
to pay off a $2,500 loan plus $57 10 
m interest, pu'sented tlu $10,253 
certified chetpie "I want the bal- 
ann* m two di.iits," he told the 
banker "I’ui going to New York on 
biisiTie-^s " 

He d two drafts, for $4,f)00 

and S3.b05 00, then ic joined his 
fii«nds I hey dio\e at onic to the 
Lincoln Roihcstei Hank where 
Scarlata, like Chartoff, tendered his 
$4,(X)0 draft, saying he would like 
to settle a loan whn h, plus interest, 
came to $188 37 Hr asked for the 
balanci 111 large notes 

Up tri this point the elahoiate 
scheme, whidi me hided taking out 
the loans in advance, had worked to 
perfection lint that \ery fact was 
the plot's undoing Idushcd with Ins 
mill. 1 success, and in a huny to get 


his hands on more easy cash, Scar¬ 
lata rushed to a nearby branch office 
of Genesee Valley Presenting the 
$3,(i95 90 draft, he told a teller "I'd 
like cash 1 ’m leaving for New York 
City, and w'lth the w'cxk-end coming 
up. I’m afraid I might have diffi¬ 
culty cashing this ’ 

The tellei referred Sc ai lata to a 
hank official, who offered him a 
chair "We'll have the mimey foi 
you in a tea -econiK,” the ofh/ial 
said, disappearing behind the tellers’ 
cagC" He letuined shortly--with a 
police officer 

Si arlata’s nMe in the venture was 
over While he, Chaitoff and Mr X 
wiie making their rounds, Norman 
steinniillei, an .deit note teller at the 
(lenesee Valley's mam oltire, be- 
c .inie suspicious w hen tlu fi audiilent 
fheqiies reached hi"» desk He tinik 
them to AssisLiiil Viie-lhesident 
|<imes Cullen "Isn’t it sliaiige," he 
asked, "that these* large ceitiiied 
cheques, both signcil by Hai’> 
Ro-ifriberg, i ime ii* lure less than 
an hoiii apart''*" 

Cullen t'iok tlu matter light to tlif* 
top- to Hoard Chairman joliii 
Jaidiiie, who ordered an immediate 
phone call to the Hutfalo bank on 
w'huh the cheques weie draw'n The 
latter reported no record of < hc*quc‘s 
certified for a Hany Rosenlwrg 

Now (ienesf*e Valley Iiegaii tele¬ 
phoning its brani lies, and all other 
banks m the iity, spreidmg the 
alarm to be on tlu* lookout for Chart- 
off, Scarlata and Rosenlx*ig Hv 
coincidence, just as one brancli vice- 
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president received the alarm, he 
could reply, “Scarlata’s here now ” 
The man on the phone said “lict a 
policeman and hold him'” 

Then Scarlata made his second 
mistake When questioned, he im¬ 
mediately embarked on a fantastir 
stoiy of how he came by the $10,253 
cheque Up to this point, the viorst 
possible fate he fac ed, had he refused 
to answer an\ ({uestioiis, was a ei\il 
action Blit the more he talked, thi 
more he imphcated himself 

”1 bii\ and sell wholesale lots of 
peifume, men’s wallets, ladies' 
handbaf*s,” Scarlata told the m- 
\ estimators, headed bv Assistant 
Distrut Attorney John Mastrclla 
‘I met m\ meichandisc* frem New 
\oik ainl ke<p it at my mother’s 
house ” 

The tall Moiy continued, with 
proddinm, foi four hoiiis Scarlata 
said that Hairy Rom iibeim. whom 
he dcsciilKd at ‘ not too thin or 
husky," had ionic fiom Buffalo to 
bu\ tome metihandise. and had 
paid him with the leitihed ilurpu 

Pirinm the next fiw da\s Mas- 
trella and his assistants woiked to 
find holes in S( arlata’s storj I'nable 
to locate Chcirtoff, who had takim oft 
for New \oik, they fociisi'd on the 
method employi’d in fakinm the 
cheq lies Masti e lla iiotic ei 1 that I lotli 
cheques bore identical theqiie- 
wliter impelfections He also knew 
that ill order to plo^ e that Chaitoll 
and Seal lata weie invoKed in the 
swindle, he had to link them witli 
the chequewritei 


Mastrclla enlistc'd the aid of an 
Kastman Kodak pliotomraplier 
Inf I a-i ed photomraphy show ed 
cleaily that Iho ink wnting was over 
ihe Cl itdeatioTis, poivinm that the 
ihequiN wire wiilten after In'inm 
(citihed Also, the phntomraphs 
shown! a loss of matiiMi in the in- 
mraiiifd pattern of the i hi ques 
riieii vMH whitish blolihts m- 
viMble to the naked *'\e, whine the 
"m.iaile ink" luid hem pieviously 
lenioved 

Next, detectiMs ‘icanned inicio- 
tilm^ of * am i lleil c heques at Roches¬ 
ter banks lookim; for the iheque- 
w nter’s tell-tak iinperfec lions 1 hev 
fiiialh tuipcfl some up-written by 
till piodiiie deali 1 who owned the 
cheqiiiwriter With this evidence, 
authorities swiiopei* down on the 
ileali 1, only to learn that the cheque- 
wTitei had been "iMirrowed" by 
Chartoft without the dealei’s pir- 
mission 

At this point Mastrclla called in for 
qiiestioninm a former buMness fiart- 
ner of C^naitoft 1 his man summested 
taking thi in\esii"ation to a rert.iin 
Roiluster maiiiifaitiiiinm plant- 
but lefiisi d to s.i\' w hv When detc*c 
ti\ es aski d the plant oflii lals if they 
used any unusual inks, o.ie le- 
marked, after consult irim technual 
iKioks, that they used larmi amounts 
of (obalt nitr ite Mastrella immedi¬ 
ately phoned the CityC'hennst, john 
lemmemian 

‘ Is it possible that cobalt nitrate 
could be ustd in some kind of dis- 
appcaniig ink^" he asked “Can 
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you find out by Monday?” He ex¬ 
plained that Scarlata’s attorn^ had 
obtained a writ of habeas corpus 
which required the District 
Attorney's office to show cause by 
Monday —72 hours away—why 
Sk:arlata should not be released 
Temmerman went to work 
Throughout the week end he expen- 
monted vvith cobalt nitrate in com¬ 
bination with other chemicals Al¬ 
together he tned 50 different 
*'reapes” before obtaining a solu¬ 
tion which would flow and diy like 
ink, and would not damage chc(]uc 
paper when removed On Monday 
morning he phoned l^lastrclla "I 
think I’ve got it It's not 100 pei cent 
perfect, but it’« pretty < lose ” 
Meanwhile. Chartoft imprudently 
returned to Rochtster and found a 
wclcommg committee of detectives 
Taken into custody, he, like Scar- 
lata, swung into the tall stoiy about 
Harry Rosenberg "I'm in the sal¬ 
vage business, * ’ he said, 'and I sold 
some old engines and pumps to 
Rosenberg He gu^e me a $17,790 
Tertified cheque to cover the stuff " 
Later, under Mastrella’s question- 
mg, Chartoft broke down and ad¬ 
mitted that Harry Rosenberg was a 


fictitious character created by 
Mr. X. 

And what about the ink? 

Chartoff admitted that he knew a 
chemist at the plant which used co¬ 
balt mtiate, but denied that the 
chemical came from there Pnnci- 
pals in the case still insist that the 
chemist named by Chartoff was not 
involved—hut, oddly enough, he 
disappeared as soon as the case 
broke This chemist. Mastrella said, 
was believed to be a European 
refugee, and could have had experi¬ 
ence with the ink in faking passports 

Investigators never learnt hew 
Mr X discovered the possibilit es of 
an ink formula based on cobalt 
nitrate Mr X apparently did not 
reveal its «»ccret to other members of 
the ring 

Roth Scailata and Chartoff drew 
susjxuided sentences of five to fen 
yeais Rut the man who concocted 
the scheme, Mr X, today walks free, 
witli two unused certified cheques 
and the legitimate $6,233 33 "pay¬ 
off” draft given him by Chartoff 
Most important, he carries in his 
brain the "miracle ink” formula, 
which •'aentists still have not dup¬ 
licated exactly 


a CHci' who played golf in a foursome wifli President Eisenhower 
muffed an appirucli shot To hia liorior, the errant ball flew towards the 
Piesident and hii him m the right hip pocket Tlic moi tihi d player raced 
Upwards the President, all iiX)logit>s "Mr Prcsiclcnl,'* he exclaimed, "I 
hope you arcui’t hurt ” 

Eisenhower gingerly rubbed the place wiiere the ball had hit 
'T cairy ray wallet bac k there,” s;ud Ike "This is tlie first time I’ve 
\ wn touched there without L'ung hurt»” —ML 



A nostalgic tribute to a love 
of yesteryear 


A Flivver for the Famil]) 


By Robert Shoihei 


I AIR IN IHE \MFI*Nti()N of TKm'IiI- 

^ Iht 24. 1917, iny \Mott* 
out ri iliLiiiie loT 

llie (miifi in fu* '•iiiiplr ot a nvw 
f*otd louTiiif^ rai Since }u had not 
vet Ik in pissed out as i i'oid pilot, 
he vas diiveii Ikmiu* bv ilu dialer, 
and the ear was si«)vvtd in Ihc bain 
to await till dawn ot t'hiislinas [)a\ 
Mv biotheis and 1, onlinanlv 
Tiliu taut to (limb out ot U’d on the* 


We stood Old adi.uicd it iiiitil 
oideicd ui to bieaki.id 
Aflc’i bieakiisl 1 sticcdt out to the 
bain, the en\ v of iny bioilieis nie\ 
h.id not bem mil'.it-d into diivini; 

1 hid At nit.‘r\als durnif' tht past 
ye.ii I had s(n'‘d a> v‘»liinte(i 
apprentic** to tliailie Iloii*!holder, 
dii\*T lor the '^tiMiii f anndiy 
(haihe piloted ,i McmIcI I panel 
dtlivirv van with a rakish tur\e in 


told winter niorfl¬ 
ings then pu\ail¬ 
ing 111 out part of 
Kansas, wc leupat 
lust light on that 
I7ec» mlier 25 11 y 
the tiK'ble rays of 
the barn’s single 
lly-specked carbon 
bulb we inspected 
oui new car Ihert 
w’ore then in exisl- 
encT scw’eial iml- 
lion Model T l^'oids 
c*\actlv like it But 
to US this car was 
uniquely beautiful 



id foutnul Ilf Itfi hmi 1 1 


■>7 
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the roof-lme and an oval window on 
either side of the seat In gratitude 
for my services in sprinting up 
countless pavements with laundry 
bundles, Charlie had taught me to 
diive 

The temperature that Christmas 
morning was about the same as that 
prevailing at Point Hairow', Alaska 
and hords were notoriously allergic 
t<i cold Model Ts wore started 
when Ihev consented to start at all, 
bv hand i ranking There was a 
'%pecial t» t linu]iie for this The op 
(rat(«x put his tlmnili on the sauu 
side of thi haiulK a*. In'. Iineers .oul 
then lifted smartK «-iiiuiltaneou'l\ 
pulling out the < hoke < untnd. i wire 
exlemding throiieh the ladiator 7 hi 
crank fiequi ntl\ kn k< d ind owiu rs 
unwar\ enough to grip it lutweiu 
thumb and tingers wnt iiiMting a 
broken ann Righi aruN ir (.isls 
were a" tamihai i feature of thi 
ArneMian winier -rnH of 40 \eais 
igo a> an lein .it ski-iiu» 

n sort'. toda\ 

We Wirt suffiM»!itl\ vtis(d m 
I'orrlmansluptoaMiid this! nor, but 
oir 1 Old gavt ru> signs of life what¬ 
ever W 1 folkiWt d all the iisual ril» s 
A tea kittk had luen brought to tin 
boil in the kitdien, and we poured 
boiling water Jivtr tlu manifold 
Thin we franked Wlun one eager 
helper fell back exhausted, another 
look his plate—but riotlung hap¬ 
pened We leuioved the sparking 
plugs and poured petrol into eatli 
cylinder, and tried .igairi ‘still no 
n sponsc 


At this point, Father, calling 
down a malediction upon Henry 
Ford, gave the car a brisk kick m the 
nght front tyre, just as my brother 
was raising the crank for the five 
thousandth time The engine started 
with a clattering roar, as if it had 
only been aw aitmg the signal We 
learnt later that this w'as a charac¬ 
teristic of Model Ts 

With the car ninning, we fought 
our \\ay through a (loud of smoke 
tf> open the barn door, and barked 
hi r out for the first tri.d flight I was 
.it the (oiitiols, fei'luig niueh .is 
laiidheigh must have fidt wlun h«* 
pomtefl 111" pl.irif toviards P.ins 

Th»’ operatoi of a Modi 1 T was 
not I on fused h\ todav's pUlhord of 
msiTuiiK fits .111(1 g.ulgi ts 7 he i oi k- 
pit of a 1*117 Tin 1 I'/u (outamed 
threi foot ped.ils, a li.nid biake, a 
light switr h an ignition sw.k h, and 
.1 stiiring wluil With spaik and 
tliiottk levirs biin.ith it Tlu cen¬ 
tral invsteiv dwelt in the tr.iTismis- 
sion To go forward, the bordist 
pressed liis foot on tlu* lift ped.d, 
sirniiharieousU advaiu mg thi 
thiottli Thf (ill liirihi'd forwan*, 
groaiimg, in \n\\ ge.ir 7 lu. operatiir 
tlu n look his foot (iff the pi‘dal, and 
the far sprang into top -there was 
no mtermediah* gi ar The nght 
pedal was the brake, the ei*ntre one 
reverv For a f.ist stop, thi evperi- 
enci'd operator IukI on idl three 
pedals ai once 

I had long since masten'J these 
tei hiu(]ii(‘S and, with the entire 
family aboard, w.is able to iruisc 
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over to Grandfather’s place aiul 
baeJe without mishap It vias a tt»- 
mendous moment 1 do not c\)*' t 
to enjoy its equal until 1 pilot a s] > > « 
vehicle roiinci the moon 

We had not had oui Fold 
iM'fore halhcr Ix'gaii sianning lln* 
riitTil-ordc r catalogues for <levu '*s In 
improve liei }X*rfoirnai« e Our fii>t 
luMiiy addition w.i*» a Spec din 
v^huh piornised to enab 1 '‘ iis to 
kno'^k ofi 45 miles an hour Rom ' S 
(i|invaUnt in iiinitioii to th( ah r 
tuiiiKi on a inuliin )et .iiK'ift 
(iigiTii it w.is .in .tii-MK ivin*^ ( 1 ( \ s ( 
v\lpi h jMo\ idl'd foil I d dr.ineht (i-ir 
lu ' t .!((iiiisitioiiw.iN -.hoik alworl' 

.ilti 1 (ii.indf ithi'T luokc liN np(» t 
pi ill Vsllli' I d .I'MlM't ll'i 

top i.\ .1 hump m tin load 

Mm* the oiih hi)dd\ nii'''\ 

.ii*\ III U‘- c \ 1 1 siilli ii <1 III om t 1 i\ «1 
(.IS Modi i 1 wi'Ti I a 111 d 1)\ \ iitii iii\ 
i\ii\niu’ iMi'pt 111 v\ own I-I ’ll! 

\M h.idmiiu ii.MiiiW isi.ipi''* II I 

1)1 ( Hill'd the d.i\ I’.uhiiw.i pi'"! 
instill I ,(T loiiili <1 w ith foiii (iiili'i ii 
i)\ii till ihiipp\ -uifan I'l \'I'l 
Ill'll*’' h.i'.l hli \’i nt*i Shut will. ,1 
hii\ wau'iii till (im1\ otliii v«*nii' im 
V'l \\ Siiddi ni\ OUI fiont wh'th 
Ifii^.iii Id O'!! illati violi'liiU tin-. 
niittin>; the inotion lui k to the ^ 1 i ' 
ing wind 

\Vi all kni.\\ that '• itlii r w.i 
Mrongist man im town .md "'i 
ala lined lo see that he had d 
I on Id do to keep his giip on • u 
deiiK nted steenng wheel I he o 
i*\e< iiled a seius oi i oi'\ul .in* i* • 
in the diiection of the lia\ w.o " 


'J he horses snorted and reared 
T’edestnans m the forward areas 
took cover behind trees, while those 
•'afely in our icar shouted the satin- 
< .11 advice customary in such cases 
‘ Hold her, Newt, she’s a-reann' ” 

I'athei managed to warp the car 
I iiouirh to graze the wagon At the 
>. imc tune he stepped on the entiie 
clu''ter of tloo» pedals We halted 
w lOi a final sp.istic hirrh The flivvci 
Alls full of h.i\ , the fatiMi'i W'a-» wild 
hid v\i weie vaivd- but time was 
no cUtnage 

Io I oinhat Iain, tiu Model 1 was 
iijiiippid with a foiii nun top (it 
took foUT nil n t(} ( 0 (t It; and side 
I '’M.iin-. will* wiiid.iws of i-'inel.i''.'. 
iMi h I .nt.iin was fitlid with i volets 
''Ill'll Will siijipoM d to loiiKide 
ivith niin huitons on tin i ir In 
{i.iiti'i howcMi, It vas i.iifly 
{lossd 1 . to iasti n iiioie ih in half of 
ttnin Kaiii poiiii.il thiough the 
iiii'ju.iidi d gap*, .iiul .iTo lasi.uled 
diioueh tin hoii/iinta> diMsiim in 
*hi windsiiein 

MI this ,ii'd much moil wi clis- 
I' \ i lid on a nil moi.iOl" tup to an 
iiniv • .nil})will II sonu of oui ni igh- 
li'iMi' w ii' tiaining m the I'lrst 
Woild W.n Most lit all, wi disiov- 

• It (1 Mm falhhilih of tin 1017 motor 

• .II t\ii' With new t\ic sand in good 
\t itliei, one ll.it tvie for every 50 
.iili- ti.ivillid was about the noiin 
W ith old tvics whiih had seui 2 ,(X )0 
ii ^IMH) miles ot strviie, the latio 
.11-■ lapidly Our lecoid on the 
11 illV lamp tup was four piiiutures 
'•1 fi\e miles 
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The Model T had no spare tyre. 
When a piinctiue occoned, the 
dnver lifted up the front seat, re¬ 
moved a can of Monkey Gnp and 
patches and a jack and went to 
work The tyre had to be pnsed off 
the wheel with strong tools Al¬ 
though a meagre tyre tool came with 
the car, experienced Fordistb usually 
supphed themselves with stn. tions of 
spiing leaf (Springs broke leadily, 
so Ubable fragments were in abund¬ 
ant supply ) A pair of these in the 
hands of a determined man would 
greatly facilitate removal ot a flivvei 
t}Te 

Another reruircnt hazard of 
Model T iiiotoniig was running out 
of petrol There wa-» no petrol gaugi, 
and to hnd out how mm h fuel was 
left, the operator fir-.t had to evict 
any front-scat passengers and ri- 
move the seat cushion \ slatted 
cover was then raised, the petiol- 
tank cap remoMil, and a giaduated 
stick insi rted in the tank More thin 
one 1 h nighted motor ist attempted to 
obtain a readini' by the light of a 
match and so fell victim to the 
machino age 

To nudsure llic oil supply w'as 
e\tn more of « nuisarue You 
crawled under the car and opened a 
petcock If oil ran out, you had oil 
If It didn’t, you hadn’t 

Mr Ford himself, iii speaking of 


the Model T, was authonty for the 
statement that "there are no fnlls on 
this car." We felt, as did many other 
owners, that the greatest heists of 
sunplicity had been achieved in 
what the catalogue called its 
"thcrmo-siphon coolmg system " 
This consisted of a fan and a radia¬ 
tor There was, of course, no pump 
In theory, when the water got hot it 
started rising, and if it was cooled 
enough by air passing through the 
radiator it subsided and was re¬ 
plac'd by other hot water In prac¬ 
tice, the fan belt was likely to leap 
off the pulley, and the w'atc r to begin 
to bctil, emitting clouds of scakling 
strain 

1*01 nearly two decades, iH’twcen 
ItKW and 1927, Ihvvers swarmed in 
then millions from the,issenibU lines 
at Detroit and became knowm and 
loved throughout the world But no 
where was the infe«t.ition more viiii- 
lerit than in the Ami'iuan Plains 
State's There Ihvvt'r dust rose* over 
thousands of huinpv roads and by¬ 
ways, and countli'ss familus, who 
had never iK'foic vc ntnrod ICKl miles 
from home chugged off for a Ihrl- 
hng look over the far horizon A 
network of highways grev' out of 
the dust, the sliarp differences be¬ 
tween town and i ountry living dis- 
appc'ared, and Americans rolled 
into a new way of life 


Operators 

cr*/ NEW mtri'1) of autograph hunters was tlie group of teenagers who 
cornered Metropolitan Opera star Robert Meirill and begged him to sing 
a tew bars of Rvgoleito into their tapc-recordc*r - d K 
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read /.s the capitalist-paid Pre.s^, 
youll h fasi inaied by this a. i omit 
of what really happened 

By Art Buchwald 

|NE ( an’i got the true stoJi’’ of 
what happened 111 Budapest 
* in OcloluT and November 
unless one reads tlie Communist 
papers and listens to broadcasts of 
the Moscow radio Rccentlva French 

ft 

Communist paper ran an eye-wit¬ 
ness account of events the re, and the 
witnesses, two Soviet tounsts, gave 
versions in complete contradiction 
to the ones m the capitalist-paid 
press From these and other Com¬ 
munist accounts we have finally 
learnt what took place 


As we understand it, everything 
was peaceful in Hungary and every¬ 
one was happy when a small band 
of anti-pcople students started agi¬ 
tating for the return of Admiral 
Horthy Thesi* anti-people students, 
in the pay of foreign agents and 
piovocateuTs, staged a dcmoiistia- 
tion in whuh they were joined 
1)^ count el-revolutionaries, Fasci'-ts, 
anti-popular forces of teiror and 
large landowners 

Russian troops and tanks, at¬ 
tracted liy the noise and iimous to 
-.ec what wa*- going on entered 
Budapest from all sidi s The Fascist 
elements tJitn attacked tlie defenuci- 
less tanks .tnd btat tln*m ULincTCi- 
fully With their lists At lir‘t the 
tanks stood there helplessly, but 
finallv thev hail to retalicitc, and in 
so doing fired se\ ei al tnendlv i oiinds 
of .iminnnition whieh isploded 
hamilesslv in crowd'., killing no 
inoie than .V)0 or 40() people 

The niingdii.m peupU cheered 
this atla. k on the rcartiona'-y forces, 
iiul uiged the Ru-sians to keep 
firing until tiieir city was destroyed. 
But llu Russians decided to with¬ 
draw 

They didn’t stay away long fresh 
Mongolian Uoops, who were plan¬ 
ning to visit Budapest anyway, 
arrived, and there was a great deal 
of shooting ind good natured 
machine-gunning to celebrate the 
occasion The true mass of Hun¬ 
garian workers and peasants went 
wild with enthusiasm at the ainval 
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of fresh troops, and hned the streets 
IK hen they rolled by 

But the anti-people faction now 
joined by Fascist children and Nazi 
mothers, took to the loof^ of Buda¬ 
pest buildings and started throwiiii; 
home-made bombs at tlie Russian 
liberators The Russian ann\ had 
no choice but to destiov the roof*, 

Dunng the fighting several Hun- 
ganan hospital buiklings attacked 
the Russians Not one hospital was 
successful m its ,ittark howe\ei. the 
brave Soviet friends of Hungar\ 
repulsed them and. little bv httli*. 
restored peace anti order to tin be 
league red town 

But armed bandits ti'iion/i d tbi 
rit}' The resoliitioriarv gcwernnieiit 
of fanos Kadai, who had taken o\i i 
the mils after Premier Imre Na.'\ 
sold out to the* c'apitalHts and i<ii 
perialists, urgi-d the counter-it \i. 
lutionaius to la\ dov\n thiir ann^ 
prcniising them new hmises, m \ 
cars, wi'‘hing machine', and wnn 


d'awal of all stamps with Stahn's 
jHiitrait on them But the anti- 
p ople crow'd, taking its orders 
diiectly from London. Pans and 
\\ i<'hington by radio, nfused to 
wh( \ the [leople’s will So the people 
ii.ul to hung in more tanks to do 
away with the coiinter-rtvolution- 
aiK s 

Happily this savage massacre by 
I .iscist bandits was stopped m It'ss 
tlivii a week, and Comraile Kadar, 
n the name of the Hungarian 
}H oplt', thankc'cl the Russian tioop^ 
ti I (oinmg to Hiingarv’s aid 

flu Hungaiian workers urged 
ti I Russian lioops to stay on to 
j * ini .iganist any further reaction- 
i»' iipiisiiigs, and tlie ‘sovii‘t‘7, in 
.i.otlicr example of helping tluir 
piili luighbouis. ii liictantly agieed 
I k. I j) as mail} troops in the coun- 
t .is thiie are coiinlcr-revi'lutiOii- 
.iii- All pe.ue-loMiig people^ 
iJ Jiiglioiit till woikl thein*d their 
■ ision 



Sr^t»fi I iit.y 

After installmga spnnklcrsyst ui,.. h.itcl warned its guests "Please 
Do Not Smoke in Bed —You Might J )!• >wti Youisi ]f ( 1 1 \ on K iiui 

In \ Texas shcxiting lodge, chi .jhjti .men burn their names into the 
wall, beside a descnption of wh.it th( s vi bagged Beside one* name is 
written "Killed One case of Sc>)Uh ' - aj* 

Norm..n Moore, Assistant to the Dr m of Students of I’nnceton Uni¬ 
versity, has this sign on his desk ' riiure’s no damn reason ior it, it's 
just our pohey " Iht Pnnulon fiKer 
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Tkou^l^ tht most helpless of ail %.reaiures, the newharn hitman has 
already lived a d/ramaiti and aniazutglv evcnljul hfe 


Bj' Herbert Thoms, M 1) , and Itiine 


T his smaii, ’.({uiiTHing objerl is 
a iiewboin l)db\ One of the 
thoustinds brim dail\, he riseiiiblis 
eV(T} other newiiorri Yet he de- 
■>Lrv«‘s dtl( ntion, for there m ver has 
been and m ver will be another bab} 
e\a(tl\ like nim He is a brand-m w 
person, diHirent from either of bis 
parents <ind soinethiiif;; other thcin d 
lilend ifbotli ll«'is unique 

Riolof;icail\. However, newborn 
bdbu>s do liave common charaiter- 
istiea This b.ibj weighs an a\erage 
7 13 pounds, and is about 19 iiu lies 
long Ilf the bab\ bad been a girl, 
it would probably have been one 
liftli of a pound lighter ) 

He looks top-heavy, and is Hi-, 
head is remarkably large -almost 
one quarter the length of Ins entire 
lx)dy His seven pounds are con- 


lentrated in this big In ad and in 
the othii dispropoitioii,ilel> large 
part of his body, his abtloim n The 
Ksison for the latter is his lelalnely 
laige livir, which has beeii storing 
lion tor tlu iKXt hw inontlis when 
tliere will not be erifiiigh o^ it in his 
diet 

The babv’s arms and kgs are 
iiduulouslv short His bones, com¬ 
post d mainly of laitilage, ire soft 
and almost rubbery His backbone 
is so elastif that, if in w’<*ie put iii 
traction, it could be stretched out 
another couple of inches His wiist- 
boius arc not e\cn formed There 
Is an opt n spot ir his skull called the 
fontandle, bin it is covered by an 
extremely lough membrane which 
protects his brain His muscle's are 
poorly developed, they ha\ en’t been 


Condiiatd /rom VcCall^ 
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used much, and are soft and flabby 
—a condition which he sets out to 
iTctify almost immediately by an 
extraordinary amount ot squmning 

Hib eyes arc blue giey, no mattei 
what roloiir they aie going to Ik* 
They will not acquire Iheir mdi 
vidiial pigmentation fni anothci 90 
days or longer 

His tcmpcrdtiircat liutli is. liiglith 
higher than normal, and siiiie Ik’s 
naked and \\(t, and since cvaptaa- 
tiun prodiKCs siidclen chilling, lu 
must Ixr sn itht d in lil.iiikits alni(i<>t 
immedinteK in order to siii vim Ih 
i-s, 111 tail, thi Mifisl helpliss of all 
neuboin creatines 

Vi t llii«. bain is rtnisideiabU 
toughiT thdP he appieis lit has 
alrtiUh lived iliioiigli a good deal 
The Ch'iii til* siMein of coinifing age 
givi'. a bain irc'lit at biilh ha 
li.svjiigliveil a full year It coii'.ideis 
his niiu months of pn natal lile as 
etjuivalmt to any snlMijueiit 12 , 
and (crtdinlv tin y wi n as m enlfel 

1 ^ m 

None of thi . h mgi s in ston for tin 
non born quili ompaiis wiiii ilu 
drama of dtvi'lopiiHnt from a 
'■jiigle fcitili/i d cell to a well-organ 
i/cd 200,0(H)-iiiillion (ell indiviclii'd 

That IS the main thing to iindei- 
stand about thi baby's bnth it i'< 
not an abiupt Ugmihiig His hi'irt 
has lieen neating, toi instanie for 
more tli.iTi eight mi'iith. 7 he gen¬ 
eral fonn and strintinc of his bod\ 
trxrk shapt' soni(‘ six and .i half 
months ago Aftir h\i‘ months of 
(icvelopm^nt he weighed only a 
pound, iiiit by tin n he posst sstd all 


the 12,000 milhon or more nerve 
cells that make up the human 
nervous system. He could wiggle, 
stR'tch. flex hi3 arms and legs, and 
move his head 

Except for crying, yawning and 
siice/iiig, which he can perfomi for 
the first time today, he has been 
piaitising his intire repertoiie for 
months--soinctimi'A with marked 
vigour, as his mother is w'cll aware 
K\ en though he lias never breathed 
air liefoie, fiis(best h is benm moving 
in motions vn\ similar to Im^athing 
foi the past foui months It he is 
siK king his thumb today, it is proh- 
ablv not for ihe first time -nianj 
babu'-. sink then thumbs before 
biitli As a lesiilt, the haby’s sink¬ 
ing a bihly is almost dwax'^ iiist-idti 
when it IS bom 

'liji' IK whom bab\ ha\ to (i> 
witliin a miriiitr oi two after dilively 
in iirdd to Start bnathiiig air This 
(IV Is an emerge ni y gasp, .i liellows- 
like action ot his diapluagm wrliuh 
Sinks an into his lungs and drives 
the fluids o.it of hib nose and tliioat 
'I h( noise iu make s is isitircdy inci¬ 
dental. his vocal (ords pist h.ipncn 
to be the rc', aiicl the an iu-.hing past 
them sets them in motioii 

Before birth, ih(‘ oxygen he* 
needed reacheu him tiirough his 
umbilical c oid T his w is connected 
to that amazing hlteiing devire. the 
placenta, which allowed oxygen— 
tvigc'tlui with many otlier things, 
including glucose, calcium, iron, 
fatty acids, salt and hormones— 
pass by Osmosis from tiis mother's 
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blood stream into his own and at the 
same time kept his blood and his 
mother’s from mixmg 
At the moment he was born his 
blood began following a new route 
a bypass in his heart, which would 
never be needed again, started to 
dose and sent his blood pulsing into 
his lungs And his first crjnng gasp, 
bnn^ing air into his lungs for the 
first time, brought oxygen to tlu 
place where his blood could pick it 
up From his second breath on, thr 
baby’s breathing as under the oon- 
tiol of his brain’s respiratory' centre 
He had changed, in a matter of 
seconds, from an aquatic to an aeri- 
fic cnviFonincnt This may be tlie 
greatest mars’cl of human birth 
Now, having established breath¬ 
ing with his first cry, the baby is 
prepared to try for a hoat of other 
reasons—hunger, followed closely 
by wet nappies, being the two 
main one'* Then, as he learns that 
crynng brings help, he will develop a 
vcxrabular} of shrieks, whines and 
grunts, which his mother soon un¬ 
derstands. even if no one else does 
Besides ciying. he can gnmace, 
smile and scow'l But his expressions 
only seem to have meaning They 
are attributable to his rapidly ad¬ 
justing nervous ay'stem, he is simjiK 
trying on various faces for si/e 
rather than portraying emotion 
He also has a numbei of reflex 
reactions to discomfort or pain He 
can shiver If he is pinched he w’lll 
draw away Put him face down and 
he wall turn his head to one side so 


that he can continue to breathe He 
hates to have his head held still or 
hib hands held against his sides, in 
either case he will struggle with 
btirpnsing violence to work himself 
free 

His strength on such occasions is 
comparable to his extiaordinary 
grasping abiht} His gnp is so strong 
that if a lod !•» put into his hand he 
will grasp it and hold on while he is 
lifted off his bed He in.iy hang from 
it with <1 one-hand gr.isp for as long 
as 30 seconds This giasp is a pine 
reflex, It will disap(X'ar in a tew 
months when he licgins to i o- 
ordinate his hand movements with 
w'hat he secs 

He can blink his eyes, although 
he doc'sn’t do so until his eyeball is 
actually touched It will fiikc tunc 
for this piotective reflex to develop 
to the point of making him blink, 
as grownujw do, when somebody 
makes a threatening motion Per¬ 
ceiving light is about the best his 
eyes can do. although w ithm 00 daj's 
he Will be able to roc ogiiizc a number 
of familiar objects 

Probably the fiisl sensations he 
feels, how’evei vaguely, have to do 
with his sense of touch But it is his 
skin that is sensitive rather than Ins 
fingertips When, after a tew wrecks, 
he U'gms to explore the world 
aioiind him, he wmII start by feeling 
things with the palms of his hands, 
not his lingers As a more reliable 
method, he will tiy to taste things, 
for of his five sense-* taste is the best 
developed Although he may not 
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distinguish clearly among sweet, 
sour, salt and bittei, he icacts to 
them—ho likes them or he doesn't- - 
about as emphatically as an adult 
But this newborn baby amounts 
to much more than all these' phj siial 
facts lie brings something unutue 
into the world w'lth him his heied- 
it\, present physualU iii ovoiv ‘til 
of his small body i.i the teuni of 
gone-' These genes an* liis mboni 
endowment, not onl\ iioin Ins 
paients but from all Ins ami slots 
oack through histoi\ Ihov have 
determined not only his sex, his size 
and how imu h his nose today looks 
like his fathers but tlu\ li,i\*’ 
directed Ins dc\elopm«iii tioin i 
single cell—a < ell startlingly similai 
to the tirst »ell of e\er\ other 
creatuie—into a human Ixnng rat In i 
than, say, a dog or a hamster 
Above all, they* have estabhsiK it 
Ills unique personalit\ No nutter 
wh.it his future cnvironinenlal in 
tluences may be he is the only^ per¬ 


son in the world with exactly this 
set of genes 

But the most iinpit'ssive and 
accurate way of looking at this new- 
boiii baby is to consider him as a 
being in the midst of an almost 
iiK omprehensibly rapid process of 
giowth His capacity foi develop- 
iiieiit is unpaialleleil J''or most of 
the coming >('ar his late of learning 
will be sbghtly mfeiior to that of a 
babv 'himpan/ee I'lom then on, 
however, the conW is over Aftei 
agi one hi will race ahead into <i 
riMliii where no other creature tan 
follow’ His pow’cr to perceive and to 
act will go oil growing for decades, 
.ind his power to und* istand w'lll 
nil lease until the day’ ho dii^s At the 
pinnai le of his capabilities his bmin 
will K able not only to assmnl.ite 
an infinite v’liirty of ideas but to 
arrange Hu in m patterns and diaw 
uiiiilusioiu and proiced, piihaps, 
towaids answering the gieatest of 
all questions "What is Man-’’ 


Pivdon^ )'nu/ Sl/p !\ Shou'/ng 

' Thf Nvv y s W(/Tlfl (ominitnieiils are sui h lh.it two thirds of its nii n 
art on seat duty at all times ’ I i.mi thr InUi okialinmi ttoriJ 

“Wl *ri not iisp'Hisibli for irrois in Claffiind Ads ” 

I nil III. Iiiltv'iiil ( ilifiiMiii O Si qiiit.il in /..nC 

"Bi Mil K to 1'. i\e voul hoini knowing that yom Gas liLdtirg plant 
will not 1 111 to go h< iscrk whili you are alisent '* 

I mill fhf 1*011 Hu ion Millin'ill hne',Ui>aUl 

"Bring ymii pn^tiit cai iii for valuation Wi will ofitr you <i 
propoMtum you cannot .iffotd to accept " 

'rhi ili*-f III! lit in 111. W irrn iinli Kil, Aiistii'iii, Standard 
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2,000 Million Years 
Deep 

7.V W(>lffianii Ltuii’e' iivhc 

T hf gi(.\nii(’ thiiiR IS bidden. 

'Ji that }ou (ome on it sud- 
li*nl> \oii an* iii hif^h country in 
Aii/oi.a, lait on a flat plain cov 

iTod \Mth fiw e smelling pine \»0fMis 

roda\, of course, von laiow what’s 
coming But KK) joais ago a man 
night ha\ c amp»'d m these woods 
only a few hiiiulicd feet from it and 
ne\ei ha\t siispetted aii\ thing 
And then one evening he walks in 
that dm'ition, and theie the 
earth opens up, th* Grand Canjon 
Right at your feet is a gash a mile 
deep tour to 18 iiiilcs acioss, 217 
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miles bng And this is one of the 
peculiar things about the Canyon 
its bigness shows With a mountain, 
if you get close enough to make it 
seem big, you also have to look up 
at It slantwise and that makes it seem 
small With the Canyon, when you 
stand on one nm and look squarely 
across, you see a mile-high precipice 
of rock, and it looks gigantic' 

You are looking at the interior of 
the earth When you stand there at 
the nm looking down, you see two 
things One thi' hole, which is an 
odd, temfic, scenic thing, unique 
The other what >ou see through 
the hole And thisi. bv eontiast, is 
not unique, it is a typical cross-se< 
bon of the earth's cnist If you ronlij 
cut the earth open in b ranee or 
England, lexas or Arabia, you 
would see much the same sort of 
thing 

But the Caii\on is such an odd 
and violent sight that you look at 
the hole, rather than at what it 
shows At bc-l, one asks “What 
happi’ned^ What made this holc^“ 
Well, never mind for the moment 
Look at what it shows 

The earth's crust is built up of 
la>crs of different rcx:ks At the Can¬ 
yon one can clearly sec 12 major 
layers, some red, s»jme grey, some 
brown Many arc so regular and 
neat, they look almost arbficial 

These layers are the stuff that 
settled out of the water of ancient 
seas If you let muddy water stand 
in a glass, the water rlears and the 
mud collects at the bottom The 


same thmg happens in a sea The 
nvers bnng sand and mud which 
settle and form thick layers In 
deeper seas, the skeletons of fish and 
the shells of bny sea animals sink to 
the bottom and, mixed with mud, 
clay and sand, form deep layers 
These layers, through millions of 
years under their own weight, turn 
into rock Sandstone is sand 
cemented gram-to-giain Shale is 
former mud Limestone is formci 
sca-shcll and olhei matenal 
These Grand Canyon layers prove 
that this region, now a mile and a 
half above sea-level, was under the 
sea not only once but several times 
At one tune the nver brought led 
mud At another the sea was deep 
and limestone formed At still an¬ 
other time it was a nver mouth, and 
sand bars and beaches formed 
Tf you look down into the deepest 
part of the Canyon where the Colo¬ 
rado River IS ciitbng a V-shaped 
gorge, you see the rock is dark and 
quite different in texture from all 
the other laycis That's the onginal 
land tliat went undei the sea Geolo¬ 
gists call it the “basement " 

The interesting thing is that this 
IS not a local An/ona circumstance 
It is world-wide Most parts of the 
world have been under water at 
least once, and have come up again 
encrusted with manne deposits 
Why lands sink under the sea and 
nsc again nobody knows But there 
is a regular pattern to it just as there 
IS a pattern to thunder torms or vol¬ 
canoes Only this thing happens 
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slowly, through the ten-thousands 
of years 

As 3 ^u stand at the Can} on nm 
looking at the stack of rock layers 
formed in the sea, there’s'a big idea 
waitmg to be seen It is tins when 
each layer was formed, the layei 
underneath it wa^ already there Of 
two such layers, the lower one is 
older It’s obvious, it’s hardly worth 
saying—but it was a temhc <lis- 
covery It makes the stack of rock- 
layers into a calendar As you go 
down into the earth you go down 
into the past l^k at the “base¬ 
ment” rock of the Inner (lorge and 
you’re looking liatk through 2,(KX) 
million yeais That’s 10,000 cen- 
tunes for every single year since the 
time of Christ* 

And now another v'ast perspix ti\ e 
open'* bulled in the rocks of ea^h 
time are signs of the life of that time 
Most of them are manne life, but 
you find also ferns, trees, msict 


wings Covered more and more 
deeply through the years, these 
thmgs petrify, the orgamc matter is 
replaced, cell by cell, with mineral 
matter So fos^ remain for us to 
study- -a rock image of the once- 
hving thing An expert can look at 
a chip of lock under the microscope 
and date it by certiin charactenstic 
iossils, the way you might date an 
old photograph by the nuxlels of the 
cars you sec :n it 
So now the rot k calendar liecomes 
also an illustrated history of life on 
this planet* Ihe ‘basement” lock 
down there contains no signs of lift 
Was there no life then' Ha\c all its 
tiaces l>cen destroyed'^ Nobody 
knows Next layer up scientists 
recognize algae, one of the simplest 
forms i,f lift (The green scum that 
fonn> on a ponel iisuplly consists of 
algae ) Next lajer up. a leading citi¬ 
zen of the world was a tiab-likc 
walii-cudtUR*. the Irilobiti Next 
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Rim of Grand Canyon 
Sea deposits 

Uune sands with traciis of piimitive animils 
Foot punts, primitive vegelation, insects 

flood P'lin deposits with 
land aniitiais and plants 

ea deposits with shells 
and corals 

Trilebites 
^^Seawpeds 
^^Granite Gorge 

Colorado River 


A diagrammatic crocs s**ciion of the Grand Canyon 
nagrsiH based on ome appearing tn "Ceologv/ by Ktihard U PuH (Bama & Aahb /iit ) 
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die iouiid strange fish with rigid 
shells instead of skins Then there 
comes a big gap in the calendar 
Millions of years are unaccounted 
toi 

When the stor\' lesmnes, soint- 
tbiiig big has happened life has 
come out of the si'a on to the land 
The living creatures have now leaiiit 
how to bieathe air They aie still 
only lizaid-hke amphibians, but 
their track-^ ha\e been found, com¬ 
plete with wheie the little fellow 
dragged his tail on a mudbank At 
the Canyon, that's where the -.tory 
stops, because e\en the topmost 
layer here is very old 

To tlu' experts, then, the ( an- 
von’s layers of reKk are like pages of 
.1 picture Ixiok, depicting the past 

But the Canyon itself, this 
astounding piece of scenerv’ howr 
was it made' 

A farmer recognized the cause 
light aw dv w hen he saw the Canyon 
“Golly," he said, “what a gull>>’’ 
It’s tiosion, all right Hut there's a 
diffeiciK'e On eioded fainilancl a 
itrcdiii forms and digs its wav down, 
down, down Here at the Canyon 
the nver was there first And then 
the country rose up, up, up 

How do we know ** John Wc'sley 
Powtll, the hrst scientific explorei 
of the Canyon, tells us He had only 
one arm and onl} half a scientific 
cducatior, but he went through the 
Canyon in a boat, and in the inter- 
vals between almost drowming and 
almost "tarv'ing he looked at the 
sLony puzzle and solved it 


The puzzle was of the kind 
“What's wrong with this picture^" 
The liver seems to have picked its 
course with complete disregard for 
the terrain The (rrand Canyon 
region is a plain But this plain is 
really the flat top of a huge dome, a 
niountain-like upland laisod thou¬ 
sands of feet above the sunounchng 
country The river comes out of 
low'er countiy, flows in a nairow 
cut light through the high country 
and comes out into low countiy 
again It should have flowed round 
the high countiy Powell’s explana¬ 
tion the nver must hav e licen th<*re 
first, at a time when all this w’.'S low¬ 
land The mountain must have iisen 
later and the nver st.tyecl in its 
groove and sawed its way down as 
the land rose 

One night, down in the granite 
gorge, I heard the nver working It 
IS a peculiar sound you hcai through 
the hiss and rush of the water--a 
sound hke the clinking of marbles 
That’s boulders and pebbles, the 
nver’s cutting-tools, rolling along 
the nver floor with the current Thai 
way the nver has cut through a mile 
of rock Die time it must have 
taken • Yet this cutting of the Can¬ 
yon was a quick ]ob compared to 
what went before—^the laying down 
of all that rock in the fust place, a 
gram at a time 

That’s the big thing you see at the 
Grand Canyon time, how much 
time there is The thing we feel we 
have the least of, there’s the most of 
It calms you down 





and 

the I^rk 


By 

Elizabeth (wladych 


11 / HEN I WAS a little girl living in 
a northoni Indiana town iny 
life revolved around m> study of the 
violin With metronomic n*gulanty 
I attended lessons, practised and 
went to conceits in nearby Chicago 
I simmered with ambition to tie the 
world to my violin strings as ex¬ 
pertly as Heifetz and Kreisler had 
done 

At that time my father was man¬ 
aging a concert tour m the Middle 
West by the great opera contralto, 

Madame Ernestine Schumann- 
Hemk When he learnt that my first ^ great-hearted singer gave — 

public iccital was scheciuled for and received — alessonmorehaunt- 
Junc, just before my ninth birthday, ^ golden voice A 

he telephoned that he would bnng Rgaders Digest “First Person” 
Madame Schumann-Hemk to hear j^^gard 
mo play 

The prospect of performing liefore 
an aftectionatc local audience had 
been disturbing enough Hut the 
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ideaof pla 3 ang for a world-renowned 
star plunged me into a turmoil of 
self-doubt I begged for a cancella¬ 
tion or postponement I wished 1 
had the courage to break an arm 
Firmly, Mother told me to stop act¬ 
ing like a tcnnfool 

On the mevitable night I appeared 
on stage trembhng like a tuning 
fork There m tlie front row was 
Madame Schumann-Heink, glam¬ 
orous m a royal-blue gown She per¬ 
sonified everything I yearned for 
She smiled at me, and the diamond 
tiara in her gorgeous white hair 
sparkled as she nodded encourage¬ 
ment 

1 bowed in what I hoped was the 
approved manner Whereupon my 
accompanist mistook this as a signal, 
and pounced on the opening chords 
But this was not all My over-taut 
bow drew a screech like a cat's mat¬ 
ing cry, my A strmg stretched out of 
tunc, my fingers, slippery from my 
sweaty palms, skidded on the finger 
board 

I didn’t die as 1 hoped Instead I 
corrected the tension of the strings 
and bow, wiped my damp paws on 
my organdie dress, and went on I 
know now that it was only the reflex 
action bom of arduous practice that 
carried me through to the final note 

My face burning I curtsied like a 
puppet and relicatcd off-stage a 
tempo funoso There I ran headlong 
mto my teacher When 1 tried to 
dodge past him, he swung me round 
**First encore," he commanded 

Surely, he couldn’t be senous' My 


shame was too much to control, and 
for the first time m my hfe I defied 
an adult. Not for the world would I 
go back on that stage, 1 said. I 
wanted only one thing tq get away, 
hide and never see any of the audi¬ 
ence again. 

Turning abruptly, I found myself 
facing an oncoming army of family 
and fnends, led by Maikme Schu- 
mann-Heink Escape was cut off 
Father urged me on stage My 
teacher stormed at the accompanist 
Desperately I fought the urge to 
burst into tears or scream or do any 
of those thmgs that Mother said no 
lady ever did Then Madame Schu- 
mann-Heink took command 

"The child has had enough," she 
said clearly "She needs a rest" 
Putting her arm round me, she 
escorted me past the crowd to the 
dressing-room There she produced 
a lace liandkcrchief from the depths 
below the diamond necklace, wiped 
my face, and applauded my tech¬ 
nique and stage presence She talked 
not as a star to a small-town girl but 
as one professional to another I 
loved her very much dm mg those 
moments. 

Slowly I wrapped my violm in its 
silk scarf and laid it in the velvet- 
lined case "1 will never, never play 
my violin again'" I said Madame 
Schumann-Hcink buttoned my coat 
Muthout comment 

When we joined Father. Madame 
said serenely, "1 think it would be 
good if Betty came with us on the 
rest of my tour " Father looked 
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startled, bat said he thought it could 
be arranged. 1 was ecstatic 

Next morning we were on the 
road. Father and 1 in his roadster, 
Madame Schumann-Hcink follow¬ 
ing m hex limousine About mid- 
moming we stopped at a roadside 
restaurant for a break As v^c fin¬ 
ished eating Madame iiinkled her 
blue e 3 ^s at me and said, "Betty and 
I will stretch our legs before we 
drive on " 

She earned a slim black walkmg 
stick with which she poked a leaf or 
prodded an interesting stone And 
as we walked, she remarked on the 
beautiful weather "1 love to sing 
out of d(X)rs," she said "They say 
it IS bad for the voice*, but think 
about the outdoor opera of the old 
world—and the Italian street- singcis 
who later became great stars " 

"It*'* the same with \lolin,” I said 
"My teachersa}^ weather h bad for 
the strings, but I’ve been told that 
Paganini used to play in the woods 
for hours ’ ’ My comment reminded 
me of my last performance and T 
lapse '1 into silence 

"You love to play your violin, 
don’t you ^" she asked I nodded, a 
lump swelling in my throat "Yet 
3 mu deaded you will never play 
again *’ I looked up, heartsick 
Madame stopped and watched a bird 
soar to the sky 

"Do you see that lark’’’ The 
walking stick pointed skyward "I 
will tell you a story about it It hap- 
liened after God banished man from 
Paradise and sentenced him to hard 


work One day God came to earth to 
see how the man was taking his 
punishment, and He saw' the man 
ploughing a held " Madame’s voice 
had a snuggle-down quality that 
made me move a little closer to her 
as 1 listened 

"Itw'as a Iiotday," sherontmued 
"The man’s shoulders sagged from 
weaiine.is and hii% face was drawn 
With tlie infinite ineicy of His heart 
(iod took pity on the man Picking 
up a clod of (arth, He flung it to the 
skies, turned it into a lark, and com¬ 
manded the little bird to sing The 
man stopped his horse, lot^ki'd up 
and listened—and for the first time 
in many years he smiled God the 
h'ather was pleased He knew the 
man would not be sad again " 

Madame looked at me thought¬ 
fully "You «iee," shewent on, "God 
gave many people talents to make 
others happy He commanded me 
“to sing and you to play the viohn 
We shouldn’t disobey Him, we 
should use our talents to please Him 
It’s all a pait of His great plan 
Remember that, inydear " 

By that time we had rebimed to 
the cars, and there w'as no time for 
me to say anything But I had 
already resolved that I would go on 
with my music 

I didn’t see Madame for the rest 
of the afternoon She rested for the 
concert in her hotel room, and I 
stayed in mine, which was next door 
That evening I was backstage, 
hugging myself wnth excitement, 
when the ageing, beloved contralto 
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swept on to tlie platform 1 he audi- 
cnce stor)d up and burst into ap- 
pldiist* Ihcicditer, each song she 
sang brought eager and delighted 
respuiibc But then, duiing her last 
song, it happened In the midst of a 
sustained note the gloiious voice 
faltered and failed 

Gallantly, Madame rallied and 
finished Chalk-laced, she took her 
bo\\s riieii, her head erect, she 
strode to the wings and said to my 
father “The tour is hnished Schu- 
mann-Heink is dead ’’ 

The world around me crashed 1 
don’t know how’ 1 got to my liotel 
room There I flung injself on the 
bed and soblx'd 

1 didn't hear Madame Schuinann- 
Heink come in All ot a sudden she 
was there The bid creaked as she 
sat down and put her amis round 
me Through my tears I saw' her 
pompadour of white hair and her 
beautiful golden dicss Her aims 
felt soft and waiin as she pulled me 


close 1 couldn't stop crying until she 
Ix'gan to hum, and then to sing The 
w'ords were foreign, but a lullaby 
speaks its own language She fin¬ 
ished her song and smoothed my 
hair 

“Well, my little one, what’s 
tioublmg you’’’ 

“1 heard what you said to 
1‘ather,’' I said “And then I 
ri me inhered what you told me about 
the lark ’’ 

She looked at me a long time, ver>’ 
sad and thoughtful Then in a voice 
so soft 1 could hardly hear, she said, 

‘ Yes, my dear The lark ” 

'Iho next morning Fathci was 
mole elated than I had ever seen 
him He said Madame Schumann- 
Heink had decided to complete the 
tour 

And so the grand old lady, as 
Madame w'as called m those later 
years, went on singing, m comerts 
and on the radio, continuing to gi\c 
joy to millions—like the lark 



Home Truths 

A SOI NG father riaclxd the ultimate the other night whin 1 e ovti 
heard himself yeUiiig up the stairs “Okay This is the List limt 1 in 
going to tell you kids tor the last time I" Bill \ mhiim N \n \ 

A MCN who has a 14-year-oM daughter was niinounring to frunds flu 
other day that hi is about to become a father again "Now that 1 \i 
raised a baby-sittir," lu said, "I m going to sittle down .inti raise a 
family " -MarLPlmeCnx m/Wirs H me t'um^ 


Noil i kom an understanding mother to her 'ain's teacher "I kept 
Jimmy at home brcAUse of a cold What a pcacelul day you must ha\e 

iiad I'' HiiKh Pdilc in Mlanta fournal and Con\Muht n 



You, too, may say the 
wrong thing to the nght 
people—^and the etiquette 
books are to blame 


‘Why Didn’t Somebody Tell Me? 


ByH Allen Smith 


\iithi>r ni 


'jh %KE Of 1 Hr Kfwms 1 don’t like 
VI parties is th.il I’m seldom 
->,✓ dt Cd'-o with stictTigers 1 get 
nervous I get tui\oiis iKH'auM.' I 
have d long and sordid history of 
ombaiicissnuiits growing i>iit of a 
positive talent foi saying the wnmg 
thing llie tdiilt lies, I tlunk, in the 
wjiy pcopk‘ an» introduced to one 
anotln'i “Mr Klodgetl, meet Mi 
Cari' ay Howjado Mrs Williams, 
tills IS Ml Caraway Howjado Mi 
('leev.holts, Mr Caiaw«iv Happy 
to met t \oii ’’ And s^) on to the end 
of the line The brain swims, the 
senses tihir, and the roiifiisioii is not 
unlike that whiih prevailed at the 
Hattie of Hasting<4 
After that i(»mes (lumping WV 
get off in little i lumps, anvl some¬ 
times theie die onh, two people m 
a clump Ml Blodgett, peih'ips, and 


Mm cm i Totem Poll*," 

"Life in .1 I’utU Knife Faitory,’ 

'The \i?t cif lhi r.nl " etc. 

Mrs Williams “Isn’t Dolly a mar- 
villous hostess'^’’ sa\s Mis Wil¬ 
liams “Ctterlv charming,’’ agrees 
Mr Blodgett “Have you ever tasted 
her wonderful stuffed pork chops^” 
Mrs W'llliams asks--and suddenly 
a deep freeze chill settles over the 
conversation How was Mrs Wil¬ 
liams to know that Mr Blodgett is 
a vegitdiian, that be considers the 
mere act of stufting a pork chop to 
be a barbanc enme againsl nature? 

Years ago I attended a party in 
New York at which a foreign cor- 
lespondeiit, just backfnmi Europe, 
was holding the c'cntre of attention 
with Ills diialysis of Ihe Situation 
All the women w'cre hanging on his 
evei\ w^ird, and nobody w'as paying 
a bit of heed to my opmions So, 
hnding inj'self standing next to a 
handsome sti anger, 1 began telling 
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him, m fairly vigorous tones, about 
the true state of affairs m Europe as 
well as the Far East He listened 
intently, nodding and smiling and 
occasionally saying, "Very interest¬ 
ing,*’ and even **Quite sound ” At 
length, after I had made a particu¬ 
larly wild obsen.-ation aliout the 
secret schenungs of the Camlxididns, 
he murmured “An extremely pro¬ 
vocative thought Mind if I lepeat 
it to my class tomorrow ’' ’ 

“Your class^’* I said ‘ You mean 
you teack'>" 

**Yes,** he said “At Columbia 
University '* 

I swallowed a couple of timct, 
then asked, * 'What's your subjiHrt"' ’ 

“Political science,” he said It 
turned out that be wa'> one of 
Amonca's foremost authontirs on 
international affairs, a man vho 
would soon have an important role 
in the organization of the United 
Nations, and who would later suc¬ 
ceed General Eisenhower as presi¬ 
dent of Columbia University 

There have been olhei times, 
equally embarrassing At a party in 
Anzona 1 met another handsome 
man who expressed some cunosity 
about my work as a wnter, so 1 told 
him aU about it about ffrst drafts 
and revisions, how to put a publisher 
in his place, the function of the semi¬ 
colon, and **0 on He ♦iirned out to 
be Erskinc Caldwell, one of the most 
widely n-ad of American authors 

All such gauche nes c ould lie 
avoided if introductions were a tnfle 
more specific. The plain fact la that 


Mrs. Williams, in her pork-chop 
conversation with Mr Blodgett, 
was not to blame the etiquette books 
were Those liooks ordam that 
guests should never be labelled, 
that a hostess "who exploits her 
fnends as though she were the 
barker at a stde^ow is a bore no 
loss than a pest ” 

Emily Post, for example, allows 
only one category of information to 
be conveyed m party introductions 
—^that of family relationship It is 
perfectly genteel for the hostess to 
say, "Meet Mr Blodgett, my second 
cousin,” or “This is Mrs Whitter, 
my sister-in-law " I can only assume 
that this is a sort of warning against 
making any unseemly cracks about 
the hostess in the presence of her 
kimfolk It that is true, I think it's 
even more important that Mrs Wil¬ 
liams be told w'here Mr Blodgett 
stands on the matter of meat, a vege¬ 
tarian might lie much more sensi¬ 
tive about pork chops than about his 
second cousin 

Some social arbiters renrommend 
that the efficient hostess should keep 
a card index of all past and prospec¬ 
tive guests, listing their likes and dis¬ 
likes I-et us assume that Mr Clee- 
whorts lb about to spend a week-end 
at the Whitter house Mrs Whitter 
digs out his card ' 'Troy Cleewhorts 
Bachelor Doesn't like to be called 
'Troy,' prefers 'Piggie * Won’t eat 
kidneys b avours Old Noggin-Throb 
whisky with dash of soya-bean 
sauce Hates tiny ash trays At best 
when talking about his immunity 
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from poison ivy. Put tranquillity 
pills on bedside table 
Such a dossier is quite sensible, 
but I would hke to recommend that 
it be expanded and put to its maxi¬ 
mum effecbve use Note should be 
made of Piggie Cleewhorts's poh- 
tical and religious beliefs, nature of 
employment, place where he was 
boro, any physical defects, hobbies 
and such other information as might 
lie pertinent Tlien, when the hour 
for the party ainves, the cards of 
all guests should be spread on a table 
in the hall fo»* even'onc to inspect 
There’s only one drawback to this 
plan the hostess would ha\ e trouble 
in getting her guests out of the hall 
Mrs Post, I'm suie, would never 
rtgiee to the caid scheme V’c't I 
think she might unbend a little and 
permit a hostess to identify her 
gUL*sts graciously without making 
the information offensive fu'^t re¬ 
cently at a small party in my own 
home I introduceci an English lady 
to Mis Donald Hnggs Soraew'hat 
later I heard the English lady giv¬ 
ing Mrs Bnggs a lecture on the slate 
of the \mencan theatre 

I have never seen a person so 
deepty embanassed as that English 
lady when she found out that Mrs 
Donald Bnggs was Audrey Chnstie, 
who has bwn active in the Ameri¬ 
can theatre since she was 15 years 
old And it was all my fault Punng 
the introduc tioii I could easily have 
said, *’Surely you leineinbcr Audrey 
Chnstie in The Voio: of the Turtle” 
—and, ]ust in case tlie English lady 


might think that was the name of a 
London pub, 1 could have added, 
“Great h’l ole actress, Audr^i” 

If the rules for mtroductions 
aren’t changed, then I’ve got to find 
another solution or give up going to 
parties One way out would be to 
take matters into your own hands 
Confront the stranger boldly and 
give him a {lotted biography of your¬ 
self Say "I’m Carl Clinkinfuss I 
happen to be a tree surgeon Of all 
the trees m the world, I hke the 
sugar maple best That’s my wife 
over there—you might not notice it 
but shc’<^ got d wooden leg It’s 
ash '* If you could say that much, 
before long your compamon would 
surely lx* telling you a few things 
dlxiut himself and his wife 

Some vears ago I read that Clare 
Boothi* Luce has a nice gambit for 
getting a conversation going at a 
party binding heiself seated next 
to a stranger, she says, “Now, tell 
me all about that fascinating ]ob of 
yours'’’—and soon Mis Luce learns 
every'thmg she needs to knew about 
her companion 

I decided that tlus simple device 
was exactly what 1 was seeking 
But, as I’ve suggested, the Fates 
seem to woik against me The veiy 
next time I found myself involved 
with a stianger at a party, I switched 
on my smile and said, “Now, tell me 
all about that fascinating ]ob of 
voiirs ’’ 

The stranger gave me a long, 
quizzical look Then he said, “I’m 
an undertaker ’’ 



It can be done In an 
area where gnnding poverty 
and hardship have lx‘en 
commonplat e for centuries, 
a reniarkatilc n>habihtation 
prograiiime is transforming 
the lives of hundieth 
of thousands 

New Spriiijj; 
in the 

Foot of Italy 

By Andre and 

Gutdo Artom 


occo Saierno. a dark- 
skinned southern Italian m 
his .V)'b, beamed with pride 
as he showed us his new home. It 
was d well-built whitewashed house 
with two good sized rooms plus a big 
kitchen with a stove There were 
good beds, too, a table and chairs, 
even a eupboaid with dishes and 
ciitlerv "Eveiylhingisimiie Every¬ 
thing IS new,’' ho kept n peating He 
sW'itdied 011 tlie electiu light and 
flushed the toilet, w'lth undisguised 
plodsur*' 111 his wonderful posses¬ 
sions riien he took us outside to 
show Us his new barn and two cows 
OIK to hdvi a (dlf soon- and his 
ii\e acres of land already planted 
W'lth rnaizi', potatoes and other vege¬ 
tables 

Roc CO liad good reason to feel 
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pToud Until three wedcs ago he and 
ins family (a pregnant wife and four 
(hildicn) had been crammed into a 
clatk hovel, sleeping on straw mats 
DU the earthen floor and (ooking 
over a pan of peat emliers h'ormerly 
.1 poor fdnn-h.irid, glad ti> aveiage 
thice months of work out of 12, and 
now the owner of a line farm and 
hoiisi, Roeco was tike a man whose 
miM cheiibhed dieain has suddenly 
I Dine true 

Noi IS his a unique case Flic same 
wDiiderful advontnn has happened 
to 1(K),0(M) families living in the 
SI ml h—-the lowi r third of the Italian 
Ixiiit and th( islands of Suily and 
Saidiina The mirade began in 
iHtobei, 1950. when the govem- 
nKiit laun< bed a remarkable rehabi¬ 
litation piogramnie. at a cost of 
-.Diiii Rs 9^)<) t ion*s, the effects of 
whiih an already being felt 
Ihioughont the (ountry 

h'or generations this vast area—a 
1 . 111(1 of beautiful st'enery but appal¬ 
ling povirt\ —has Ix'en considered 
Ital\’s stepchild Its soil, largely 
w.ittrli s, has been unable to sup¬ 
port its population, and the lack of 
n.itiiial resources ruled out the de- 
velopnient of industries Even today 
the .iverage yearly inconii in the 
south 1 "^ (jnly Rs 1,300 A recent siii - 
\ (•Vre\ ealed that SOperc ent of the 18 
Million iniiabitants an* in dire want 

In the past the southern Italian's 
only chance to escape misery w'as to 
migrate to the mdustnal noith, oi 
to seek his luc k abroad Nov, foi 
the tirst time, he can hope to better 


his lot without leaving the home¬ 
land 

To appreciate fully this extra¬ 
ordinary rehabilitation programme, 
w'e lust looked at some of the shanty 
towns that have not yet beneflted 
from Its activities We shall not soon 
fi irgcl them In one village of 12,000 
inhabitants, a suffocating poverty 
permeated every shack Flies 
swarmed ov<*r the undemounshed 
people who stared at us in silence 
Even the clogs seemed too emaciated 
to bark at us Our guide told us that 
water w'as so scarce that it had to be 
rationed—not more than a pint per 
day per inhabitant 

Everywhere on that sad tnp we 
found families of eight or more 
sharing a smgle dark, ill-smellmg 
room with a few chickens or a mule 
—too valuable to be kept outside In 
many a market-plai e we saw' farm¬ 
hands lined up against a wall, wait¬ 
ing listlessly to be taken on at three- 
and-si\ a day The southern Italians 
do not live on the farmland Cen¬ 
times ago, to escape both malana 
and the depredation of pirates from 
the sea coast, they settled m the hills 
So they have to get to their work on 
foot, trudging weanly back at night 
ovei rough mountain roads 

Two slices of diy bread with 
cheese, tomatoes oi onions make up 
their noonday meal in the field In 
the evening it is bread again, but 
boiled with oil and spices—a panata 
They reserve for Sunday the luxury 
of a thick vegetable soup with maca- 
loni -minestrone —^to which a bit of 
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meat may sometimes be added 

It wab to alleviate poverty of this 
kind that the rehabilitation pro¬ 
gramme was set up in 1950, to be 
earned out over a 12-year penod 
That same year the Italian Parha- 
ment also passed the Land Reform 
Bill, under which some 2.500.000 
acres of large estates were to be ex- 
propnated at a fixed pnee and dis¬ 
tributed among landless peasants 
Since two-thirds of the large-estate 
land was located in the semi-feudal 
south, the rehabilitation and land 
leform programmes combined their 
efforts Farm development and 
modernization were the pnmary ob¬ 
jective^, with major emphasis on the 
reclamation of some 8.500,000 ac res 
of marshy or otherwise unproduc¬ 
tive land, and on the improvement 
of another five million acres of 
mountain basins 

The poverty of generations can¬ 
not be wiped outovernight, of course 
But duniig our long jounu y through 
the south w'c found it throbbing 
with new' life wherevtr we spotted 
the huge aign with the magic words 
Cassa per tl Mezzogtomo, meaning 
"Fund for the South ’* Among the 
many areas that have been trans¬ 
formed IS Sila, a l,235,000-a<ie 
province in the region of Calabna in 
the f(X3t of the Italian brnit Tiiis is 
where Rocco lives and, like him, its 
400,000 inhabitants do not need to 
be persuaded of the achievements of 
the Cassa They sec them wherever 
they turn On miles of baritm lulls 
and marshy plains between the 


mountains and the sea—a zone that 
w'as known only a few j^ars ago as 
the Plain of Death—^there had been 
no sign of human life as far back as 
anyone could remember, except 
when the big landowners came to 
hunt wild boar Now' the hillsides are 
covered with large patches of lush 
vegetation Freshly dug imgation 
ditches have brought water to the 
dr>’, rocky river beds The swamps 
have been drained and transformed 
into life-bearing soil New roads, 
lined with small trees, crisscross the 
plains and run along the coast And 
everj'where, dotting the landscape, 
are brand-new little houses, white 
like Rocco's or of pleasing pastel 
.hades, each displaying a sign certi¬ 
fying us proper disinfection by 
DDl 

The swiftness of the econoroic 
transformation in such areas, and 
the coiresponding growth of the 
pi'ople’s needs and wants, arc 
almost incredible We saw people 
nding motor-cycles, bought on in¬ 
stalment plans, only shortly after 
they had been able to afford the 
luxury of a pair of shoes for the first 
tune One new hiim^'i proudly 
show'ed us his new radio sei "Elec¬ 
tric power," be explained, "does 
not yet reac h to this area But 1 am 
buying my radio on instalments so 
that I shall have it by the time the 
electric power plant is finished "The 
people of Sila have now added milk, 
meat and sugar to their diet, and 
they spend thn*e times as much as 
they used to on clothing 
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Not all of the new farmers m the 
province have houses yet, for only 
4,000 have been built But 15,000 
families are busy cultivating the 
land allotted to them while they wait 
for their houses to be completed In 
the contract giving them title to the 
property, the new owners undertake 
to pay 145,000 lire (about Rs 1,0(X)) 
a year over a penod of>eais, sub¬ 
ject to certain provisions such as 
jfailure to cultivate or unauthonzed 
disposal of e^iuipnient In the six 
years the Si la project has been in 
effect, only six per rent of the liene- 
hcianes have defaulted 
To transform the deserts and 
swamps of Sila into fertile land was 
a tiemcndou'* undeitaking But to 
tiansform unskilled peas^ints, whose 
iaimliis for generations have lived 
in villages or tovi ns, into pionec'is on 
new land »s no less clitlirult Thn*e 
large demonstration centres intio- 
dua* them to the latest in dairv 
fanning, poultry breeding, fniit and 
vegetable glowing Agru ultural and 
teclinual instruct(»rs supervise the 
distilllution of equipment, seeds and 
livestock Co-operatives cater to the 
farmers’ needs and help them to 
market thisr products Nuisenes, 
schools, churches and clinus have 
been set up and soual centies— 
equipped with hbranc*s and radio 
sets—provide diversion and irstnic- 
tion for leisure* hours 

Main beneficiaries of the Sila re¬ 
habilitation efiort arc 20.000 faniilie 
—120,000 men, women and child¬ 
ren. For some it has meant a new 


way of life The former gamekeqier 
of a shooting estate which was 
divided into 400 small farms is now 
sujxirvisor of the co-operative store, 
serving the same men he used to 
keep away from the shoot ”1 like 
my present job much better,” he 
told us “Now I’m doing something 
useful ” 

Thus far, too, the Sila projects 
have provided six million man-days 
of lalKiur, with still more employ¬ 
ment to come And money earned, 
whether on public works or new 
farms, means more business for 
nearby towns more demand for 
goods of all kinds, more customers 
m coffee bars, more cinema-goers, 
more buses on Sila’s 600 miles of 
new or improved roads 

Throughout the south some 
103.000 families have now been 
allotted small farms, and as many 
more expect to be settled on the land 
in the next six years Meanwhile, up 
to |uly. 1956, the Cassa had ap¬ 
proved 60,000 1 elated piojects, 
among them being 6,000 miles of 
aqueducts which w'lll '.upply water 
to 15 million people in 3,000 villages 
and settlements There* is already a 
shoitage of skilled workers, to cope 
with which the Cassa w providing 
training equipment for technical 
schools in 20 southern towns 

While the Ca^^a conc'cntrates on 
agru ultiire, its diiectois are aware 
of the south’s need foi industrial 
development In it's first six years 
the Cassa, with >ome aid from the 
World Bank, has granted loans to 
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the expansion of old plants and the 
building of new 

The Cas&a has also given special 
attention to tourism, an important 
source of income m southern Italy 
The breathtaking beauty of the 
coast between Naples and Sorrento, 
the luins of Pompeii, the ancient 
Greek temples of Paestum and 
sunny Sicily have long bt^en listed 
among the world's great tounst 
attractions So the Cassa allocated 
Rs 24 crons for scenic loads, and 
for new archaeological excavations 
and restorations Some of these ex¬ 
cavations contributed uncxpectedh 
to the agricultural projects earth 
containing highly fertile Vesuvius 
lav^was dug from Pompeii, for ex¬ 
ample, and used to fill the nearby 
marshy regions, where it helps to 
grovt magnificent orchards 

But the Cassa'f most important 
contnbution to the development of 
tourism has been its loans for the 
constniction and modernization of 
hi.tels rntil recent years visitors to 
southern Italy had to choose be¬ 
tween de luxe establishments and 
rudimentary inns Now the whole 
Italian south can offer the tounst 
modern comfort at moderate rates 

To the joy of southern Italians, 
the Casia's able head, Pietro Cam- 
pilli, recently announced the gov¬ 


ernment’s intention to expand the 
programme for another ten years, 
raising the appropriation by another 
Rs 4^ crores And even though the 
Cas&a's pniiiary objective is to im¬ 
prove the lot of the south, the whole 
country stands to benefit For 70 per 
cent of the mechanical equipment 
used by the Cassa comes from 
northern factones And northern 
industrialists welcome the new 
farmers as new consumers, the 
southern Italians’ increased pur¬ 
chasing power has already reduced 
th(* (I ISIS in the textile industiy 
The greatest handicap to the 
'touth's industnali/atior. has been 
the sa'arcity of electric power Re¬ 
cently, however, a large electrical 
concern m the north announccxl its 
decision to build, in the south, 
Italy's first atomic power station 
Ami during the last three years an 
aerial electroduct has been flung 
across the 2J-mile Strait of Messina 
between the mainland and Sicily 
Its high supporting towers admit- 
tedlv bnng an incongruous note of 
modernity to c'oasts rich in anci^'nt 
legend*^ about I’lysses’ inn muds 
and the perils of Si \ 11a and 
C'harybdis l?ut they also stand as a 
symbol of promise' that Italy is now 
well on the way tow'arils making its 
southern stepchild a fully-fledged 
member of the family 


Sp idk when you're angry and you’ll make the best 
speech you'll ever regret - SnunMiinii, 




Wlll-N \\(K)I)HO\V Wll SO' was 
prisi»li*nt f»f I'liiuttim llni\<rsity, 
t}i< mcitlKi lit i)iu< Ilf llu htudiiils 
iiigifi Inin 111 inakt it a co 
t (liK atiiiri <1 institutiuii 
"Why* hi iiskiil 
* loifiiio'i till fiKi i'limour with 
which tin tW'isiMssti i.uhnthir, 
'111 it'pli il 

M\ (|i .11 in.til nil Wilson shot 
liul thitisihf \(i^ thing wi want 
III pn MM .it all (lists 

III K i\ni<>n M infillk 

\v t( loK il'iwn on Ills hick askiil 
(Dim (lian \V C FiiUls lor a loan 
"I <1 Ih glad to ImIj) jdu, my good 
man,' shoutid hulds, 'luil all in> 
moiut s tiid up in iiiiii*iic\ " 

I III Wllsi’ll 

Koblki Bkowmmi s giK)d-iiatini.d 
lai tli*ssni*ss whrii In iss.iyid ll.ittriy 
was a standing ji ki' .imniig ins 


friends Once to a painter moum- 
iully (It plonng his own dissaliiifaction 
with his work. Browning said in a 
tone mtani to bootlie and encourage, 
"Bui my diar fellow, if you were 
sitisfiid, you would be so \ery easily 
satisfied ” 

IliMil I mil, /At //I’lio riH^* a \u.timmnId\U 

l^KKti ('oMo asked Pearl Bailey, 
giHst stai ol hi-i IV show, whtthtr 
shi t VI r Shing loi tlu pli asure of sing¬ 
ing Slu It pill d ‘WMl, if you’ll 
I \amiiu th.it miisiLal scalt, you 11 
find that U Ixgms and ends with 
dough" -MS 

('llMILES Limb luttd Inc theatre 
and man.igtd t.i git oni of his plajis 
pioducid ft was a howling failure 
()u thi t.il.ii Inst, and only, iiight the 
.1 adii net hissi d it l.i aitilv, and Lamb 
joinid in tin hissing He explained 
that ill (ltd sti btiausi he was d.i.mn- 
alilv <iliaid oL bung hikin for the 

iiilh'ii .1 Sfi I / /1 (1. rv "1 ( A tt’i \ Iumb 
illit. illn ] S MfitthfllkS 

I1 m<\\rii r\i\hRsir\ pnsident 
Ablh tt iMiwriiicc Lowtll was re¬ 
gal did with near k ennee by his 
(oIliaguiN Oiu mi lining, shortly 
altd 111 b(( imt pit side lit of tlie 

uniMisity 111 1909 Lowell went to 
W .ishiiigton to set the new White 
Hiiiist mLiimbdit, William Ht'Wdd 
l.iit V MSitoi at Low til’s office late 
that d.iy eiKpiirecl of the stcielar}’, 
■ Is Ml Ltmill in^’ 

lilt siirelarj' st.ired at him icily 
"Pii'sii/f n/ Lowell, ’ he replied stiffiy, 
"is ill Washington seeing Afi Taft " 

--I 1 (ilior 



How a minister 

turned fighter pDot found, in Korea, a twofold mission 


O NE MOKMNG III till' springof 1951. 
Major Dean Ii^s^ of the 1’ S 
Air Force was tinkiTin^ with 
his overworked 1' 51 hchtiz on the 
Kort'an an held whuh In* (inn- 
mandiMi It was not tar from Vnul, 
and giiernllas had iittii npoited m 
the viciniU 

Suddmlv he heard a <ihout One 
of his men. a South Koieari sergeant 
on guard <iut\, wa^* running towards 
an abandoncil burnt-out hangar 
near the fit Id Hess dropped his 
wrench and ran to help 
When he raughl up. the sirgiant 
was pointing his nth at a steel watr i 
tank about siv feet sejuare that was 
l>ing among the blackened ruins A 
flap of <«traw hung over an opening 
at one end of the tank, and He&s 
could hear si utfling sounds inside 

Is Ills rABi-iR ft I u ir i.iiiii'-pomlint 
Qdtotm Rf-siifids h.ii rie* his shir» cit 
hffouk, but ffw nf hi iv*. hivt 

impnssfd hiiii as do ply .i> i rilonil Ilian 
Hess Mr Ktyn.tM^s .irtii*!! is iMstd in 
fjart on CoUm* 1 Hi s s bnuk, liattU Hymn, 
on ’/hiclt thi him of the some title is based 
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By Quentin Reynolds 

The si'igeant ordered whoever 
was inside to come nut The noises 
slopjied. hut no one appeared 
Holding thi'ir guns at the ready, 
His, and the Koreai' lore off the 
flap—and then the\ put their guns 
away 

Huddled in a loriur of the tank, 
like frightened foxes in a iiltln den. 
wen* four little Koiean boj-s, their 
lyes as big as coat buttons 

The sergeant coaxed thi boys out 
riiev were a p.ithetii sight Rags 
hung on theirein it lated little bodies 
They obviouslj had not washed for 
a long tune Hess learnt later that 
they had lieen living in the tank for 
three months --from the nine U N 
forces had left until they came bark 
To survive, they had gnawed on the 
roots of bushes and had stolen gai- 
bage Thc'ir ey* s darted about 
wildly, then movements were the 
swift, convulsive starts of fear. 

What do you do with four stray 
(hildren at an air liase m the midst 
of a war? A few months earlier, this 
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would have been a puzzling prob¬ 
lem. But for Hess and his men the 
ansvrer was obvious, give them a 
bath, a meal, then pack them off to 
safe refuge on Cheju Island, off 
Korea’s south-western coast Al¬ 
ready hundreds of homeless Korean 
children had lu'en salvaged in tins 
way. 

War foi Dean Hess w as a (omplex 
business He was in Kort.a on a dual 
mission ofhciallv'. to eliminate as 
many of the enemy as he t ould per¬ 
sonally. to save as manj Korean 
rhildn'n as possible For II(s> was 
not only a vi-teran combat pilot from 
the 'second Worltl War, In was also 
ail ordained minister in the Christian 
(huirh Twui he had left his pnipit 
in Marietta. Ohio, to tight once 
against Nazism and now against 
Communism And all the time he 
was fighting he was haunted In the 
horrors of what he had to do, snd fif 
what he had done 

One da\ in Germain ni 19-44 he 
had aimed a 1 .lKX)-pound t)oml) at a 
moving troop tiain ne.ir Kaist'rs- 
lautem but the l>omb oveishot the 
target and hit a large building Uside 
thi* Irarks Hess learnt afterwards 
that this had been an oiphanage 
The ghosts of thf>se dead ihildren 
had lieen hovering in his dieams 
ever since 

When IX*an Hessailived in Koiei 
111 the summer of 1050, the childien 
he saw looked like ghosts, hut thev 
W'ere very real Every day 40 or 50 
»)f tlu'm gathered outride the aiifiel.l 
rncss, knowing that when the GIs 


as 

left each would grab some beans, 
potatoes or meat to give them. Hess 
looked at all these homeless kids and 
he felt helpUss, there were so many 
of them 

One evening as he watched the sea 
of small faces the features of one boy 
suddenly came into sharp focus, and 
Hess founrl himself gripped with a 
strange fant y suppose this wrere his 
own six-year-old son, .Man For a 
moment Ho'^s the pilot, who had 
Hown more than combat mis¬ 
sions in two v\ais, was replaced by 
Hess the spinlual kailer He found 
him^rlf pidving th.it sf»nielhing 
more than ]ust fistfuls of cold Ix'ans 
could l>p provided for tluse pitiful 
waifs And then he made a v ovv that 
so l*mg as he lived he iL'niOd do 
what he i ould 

Ilefon* hc'took off on liis first mis¬ 
sion the next morning, Hess iiad a 
conferenc* with his adjiitant, Lt 
Mike 11c llovm, n‘g.irc]ed b\ many a> 
the K*st 'scioimgei in the C ^ I ifth 
All I'oice .At the end of the ila\ Mike 
show id Hiss the results of the con- 
firene one tent, .1(1 beds, piles of 
rations aiicl, inciedihly. a large 
stewe one of the most precious 
pii i es of equipment in Korea 

‘' Wlien* did you ' * Hess began 
-.ind then, seeing the n*proachful 
look n his adjutant’s eyes, he 
stoppl'd Miki had his own invsten- 
ous w.i>s of ’’Imding" things That 
night .10 vmingsters were fed and 
iH'ddt d down m tlie tent It was the 
Ivginmng of the Fifth An* Force 
Orphanage 
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Hds iillvd to owrliouin^?, and siU)n 
It hrt.une iIcjr tliAi cwn Mike Bel- 
lovin’s. ri's«iiiroof»/n«»*»s would nc^t bt* 
ciioii/:;h Ht>ss knew of a l>uildinj> in 
Sioiii whu h had bt'ori taken ovoi h\ 
the Fifth Air Force but wasn’t beiri^ 
Used Could he ha\e it for his chiKl- 
n n ^ PeniiKsion wa<5 granted Ltn al 
citi/cn^ \oluntetred to lun it 

Xow Hess knew that what he had 
intt ndi d as a stopgap ha<l devtdoped 
int«> a piTinaiient pnijei t He talki'd 
to his nun, and e\er\ one of thiiP 
w.Lilted It that wa\ The\ had 
alnadt written lionu asking wi\is 
and fiunds to send clothing and 
panels of lood And '■iiue medical 
supplus wc rt running shoit, lhe\ 
rawd S4(M) ,tiiil Hiss stnl a pilot to 
Japan to bii\ more 
Be foil long tile Oiphaiiage at 
Sc on] w Is bnlgiiigliri a sac k oi tloiir 
♦Kft too righth :n thi niiddli* Ins'de 
IT wen 1 ,l»Sii • I'llchi II 

In Dll emit 1 ’t bi I aiiic. c lear th.it 
Old V oil’ll' f.dl to the. C oinmunists 
Hts-^ w.is thing ii.,lit hoiiis ,i (l,i\ 
»iifl \'n’j:iL ibmit tho-c helpless 

' liikln n during tin otlur lb ‘soiiu*- 
how thi_\ had to be c \ri' Mated But 
will 1 1 I oiild till \ go' "uddi nl\ lie ss 
II nil intx It d h« .iring alioiit an aban¬ 
don! d a,.n( idtiir.il sihool on the 
idand of (Jii ju Hi plnaii d Koiian 
Naval hi aclqii.irtc rs, i aiiti d out tin 
disp»ra»e III! 1, .I'lit wa. promised 
an F SI to Irarispoit tin childn n to 
till Island It would arpvi tin in \t 
mom mg 

XtcLiwn, tin cliildn n win taken 


M 

U\ thf ilikk. Kc'fHmi Jlltssioiis tl . 

(lay Htss watdk'd for the LSI 

None came ‘nien in lilt* Jatv after^ 
iifKin (it* got the bad news the ship 
was needed to evacuate hard-pressed 
Marlne^ fmm the Hungnain area 
In dtsperation Hess appealed to 
Fifth Air F'oiie Headquarters The 
children had U'en huddling on the 
dock in freezing weatht r now foi 12 
hours, and seven had died of i*\po- 
siiri The Fifth An Force couldn’t 
pronusc an\thing, but told him to 
niov'i the children to Kiinpo aiiport 
and the>'d do what the\ i ould Hess 
roiindc d up some tnii ks and put the 
weakt st ones 111 them the otlu % had 
to tnidgi the long ten in.lt's the 
•iirstiip I here thew w.iin d, with no 
shelti'i, hivermg in the n v blasts 
flc ss piavi d that help would c ome 
be foil It wa-too l.iti and then he 
In aid the souriil of c iigiiu's Ihrc'i 
big ('-Sis appiaieil in ilie sk\ IV- 
foic the \ had taxied to a stop, more 
C-S4s apptaiid Time weit IS in 
.ill, . 111(1 Hi ss c oiilel onlv stand and 
wonder at the mir.ule The pLinc's 
hiirl been sc nt bv (ic neial F.aile Par¬ 
tridge. loinnundmg ofFiei of the 
1 ifth Air I'e-n i 

Flight niirsis. diKtois, ordeilies 
larrving bl.nikit- and mcdiral sup- 
pin s piled out .mil stirted thi n sc ue 
mission th.it lies aine know ii as “(>p- 
c'Tation Kiddy ('.II ” Witl in an hour 
riuirt* th.'iii i thousand raggt>ci little 
figures had been bundl'd into the 
plaiii s and shippe el off to Chcqii 
When news of Opeiation Kiddy 
('.ir Tc'cif he’d the svmpathc'tir ears of 
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iVt'hidcnt Syngman RhtT. he db- 
patched a trained sucial welfare 
worker, Mrs On Soon W'fiang, to 
take charge at Chejii During a lull 
in the hghting Hess, mm a heuteii- 
ant-coloncl, flew to the island When 
he met Mrs Whang he knew he had 
a strong new' all> Sin* was patient 
and efluient She had lost a sfin in 
the fighting, and she was now traiis- 
fening all her warm love to thesi* 
honu less orphans 

With the tall of Seoul, Hiss and 
his men weie dnv< n from an base 
to an base Hess kept in touih with 
I lu )U. but ht* I ouldn't taki turn off 
to go then Ihi (hildrin had been 
on tbe island time months wlun a 
leiriitMUg nport ranu fiom Mrs 
Whang an tpidemw of whoopmg 
Iough liati killed 2 (N) Hiss lon- 
siilteil his mi 11 I Ik \ suggested that 
till II meihial ofliii r be ‘ loaned" to 
Mrs Whang Major Kav Won was 
humid to tilt island 

\ wi ek l.iter Hess flew to ('hi ju 
III w.is appallid at what In s.i\\ 
[he \oungsttrs looked ns though 
till \ had inenlv exchanged stai\a- 
tiop in Seoul foi stai\ation on 
('heju lhe\ wi*ie living on nil soup 
•iiul a nil agie siipplv of food pan i Is 
from till I'mil d States 

Hess shook his head sadiv "Wi 
tan Mosetheseihildien." hi s.’idlo 
Mis Willing "Hut when do we 
tmn now 

"Do not forgil what \ou have 
IMiritml shi s,iid tiimlv, 

pointing to the woids on the fuse¬ 


lage of Ins Mustang They were 
patnted m Korean characters They 
said "I fly by faith " 

"Thank you," Hess said humbly 
to Mrs W hang 

He flew balk to Taejon, where 
he was now based, and sought out 
Mike Btllovin for a talk 

"Every dav htindn'ds of GIs 
march right by liert." Mike re¬ 
marked ia<^uallv "Thfy’re either 
going up into the lines or coming 
out of till in What every one of 
them would like is a ilrink Majbe 
we could sf t up a plac e for them and 
give all the profits 

"Mike, are \ou suggisting that I 
op**n up a bai'" Hess asked 

‘Not a bar, ("olonil, ’ Mike said 
suftlv "A ilub \ club jiist for 
I nlisied men, where thiv un bu\ a 
ill 11 nt dimk at di 11 nl pi ii i" 1 ou 
kiii'w thev’ve bun biivmg that 
iwful liootlig liquor in >eoul and 
it s made a lot of tbt m su k You can 
tmv a uisi' of luiiior for 312 in 
jap.m and if we si 11 it foi ii n cents 
a dimk 

■ Wi’vi got noibmg init a lot of 
biokeii down tents Inn, vhkt." 
Hess pioiestid foil'd nml some 
kind of ohai k and 

' If the C'olonel would leave the 
details to me," Rellovin bioke in 
qinetlv ‘ I think 1 could work 
tilings out ” 

riie Colonel did To this dav Hess 
doesn't kill)', whin the annv hut 
I anie from Magn ally, too, Kon an 
laipentirs appealed with timlier 
.mil stools and tables and all the 
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accoutrements of a *'clab/’ A few 
da}^ later Bellovm told Hess that 
the men of the command had ad¬ 
vanced 1600 to buy "supplies” for 
the club-house 

The club, brightly painted, heated 
with a tine oil stove, i^as a success 
from the start It:> fame spread, and 
the news that all proceed'> went to 
the Korean children in the orphan¬ 
age gave nse to a unique custom no 
GI ever accepted change "Put it in 
the baby’s bank," liecame a phiase 
heard every daj b\ the \\ i/ened little 
Korean barman whom Rellovin had 
requisitioned from somewhere 

5»oon Mrs Whang reported from 
Cheju that, thanks to funds from the 
club, things were belter Hut tin re 
w'cre still only 200 pans of shots 
among all the childien The dub 
considered the jirobleni 1 h« u has 
always N en a close aitin>t\ l)etwi*eri 
aiimen and poker, and the hifth Air 
Force was no exieption Now e\ery 
time there was a garni*, ten p* r < ent 
was taken out of caih jxit for 
"Hcss\ Kids" Befon* long the 
revenue from the poker garnet en¬ 
abled to send a pilot to Tokyo 
to pick up 800 pairs of shoes 

Mrs \\ hang was deeply grab ful 
Rut now sh( Si nt word that her litlK 
girls badU nc'edtcl r lothmg 

"We nci*d tome new paradiutet 
around hire, Colonel,” Mik( Reh)- 
lovin said when Hrst told him Mrs 
Wliang's mitsage "Ours an* get¬ 
ting mildewed V\e eenild send the 
c’d chutes to Clwju-thev’d make 
mighty prediy nylon drctsi's " 


Hess grinned admiringly. "You 
know, Mike," he said, "we'll be 
lucky if we get through this war 
without a court-martial." 

The day 100 new parachutes 
amved, 100 old ones were loaded on 
the C-47. And just before it took off, 
Rellovin appeared, staggering under 
the weight of a sewing machine. 
Mrs Whang soon reported tliat she 
had been able to make many dresses 
out of the soft green material. The 
girls were small and thin, and it 
didn’t take much to clothe them 

All through the war Dean Hess 
wagi'd hi^ two battles—against the 
Reds, and for the children After 
'x'oul was recaptuied and the hght- 
ing w.i-^ drawing to a close, he was 
sui:imr)ii(*d to byngnian Rhee’s rcsi- 
dciK c riio elderly president thanked 
him for the work he had done, and 
round the folonel’s neck he hung 
thi Korean Order of Menl, the 
highest award Korea can give to a 
fon-igner Then he said softly, "The 
he.iit of the people of Korea accom¬ 
panies this aw aid " 

Today Colonel Dean Hess is m 
Washington He spends every 
moniint he ran spate from his An 
I'orce duties raising money for the 
hornelrss r hildren m the orphanage 
on Cheju Hollywood ha-> hlnicd his 
iMXik, Hattie Hymn, and every cent 
from the Ixiok has gone to the or¬ 
phanage (There are 632 children 
living there now, and Mrs Whang 
Is still ill charge ) 

1 rom time to time Alan Hess, 



mr 

Dean's oldest boy, is a bit puzzled 
at the intense way his father looks at 
him. He doesn't ^ow that bis father 
is thinking of an evenmg, outside an 
airfield mess in Korea, when he saw 
the face of a boy who reminded him 
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of his own son But his wife Mary 
knows, and she knows loo that her 
husband will never forget the 
promise he made: that so long as 
he lived he would do what he could 
for the homeless children of Korea. 


TUB BATTLE HYMN OF DEAN HESS 


Cartoon 

Woman trying on hat to assistant 
he can afford " 


Hwps 

“It's nice But it's a little less than 

—E^gtate 


Mothek of small boy to child psychiatnst “Well, I don't know 
whether or not he feels insecure, but everybody else in the neighbourhoo<l 
certainly does'" -ihcvurt^r 


Woman, standing at a film performance, to fnenU “ Another thing 1 
liked about the book—I was able to sit all the w ay through it ’ ’ 

--IidnkI II1 itUii 

Imp^tifnt customer to waiter passing him by “That lood looks 
pretty good I’d like to eat here wjme time " - su'urjii\ E^tmmg Poxt 

Slcretary to bob'. “I'm staving my coffee breaks When I get tnough 
together, I’m taking Fnday off • ” * - Cnyirv d \kssio 


One young thing to another ''He hkes cla''sn ,il music, art. mu'a urns, 
and he reads a lot. but nobody’s pirfc*ct ’’ -M Ridniluni 


I*!- RFUMFRs assist.iiit to c Ubtomer ‘'The first whiff is good, but it’s the 
fall-out that gets 'cm ’’ —£*,.1 


One womsn to another "My dear, we’re having such tiouble with 
young Tommy He's t(M> young to lie left alone w itli baby, but too old to 
be 1( ft alone with the baby-sitter ’ —Ml '^\ktUr Siiifkhohn 


Hushand, going over hills, to wife “In lase you’re interested, we’ie 
no longer keeping up with the Joneses— we’\c passed them''' 

- • Ka ifm in 

M.\n intioduciiig a niw-comti to office colltagut. "Tins is Hobart, 
the feibs'h son Hi's going to start at the bottom for a few days ’’ 

- J iiitsUhi'itV 

Wife to hushand at table “1 don’t like my cooking cither—but do I 
sit here and grouse a'xiut it<’’’ —ll.inmMai.et 



Ttie Middle East cnsts has turned the spotlight on a 
httle-known island tn the West Indies, and again 
made it one of the most important islands in the world 


The Odd Little Isle of ARUBA 


lAssPVtFKs on the CiLIiTiIkmii 
luw ^hlp (Mit 

of the DeteniU*! nis;ht. .ihivt i 
dark, tropual mu a pMannd of 
multi-C()l(uirt.d .i'ltw >\o\\]\ 

to tnwtr oMT what M'tined a l>nt;ht 
«itv 1 he toiiri'.N h it a tou< h of awe. 
a< thouji;)i tiu'> iiad i rjnjiired nf> a 
da/ziinji: miract or wen Mcin ♦in 
^olo-^-iiN of all Chn’^tnia" tut*" 


liv Mu had ullv 
It wa<o no iniT.it:( I In lights ot 

tlh WtsUxn ileniNpinnL;nati‘st 

oil ii'tintr\. on tin tin\ island of 
\nih.i, in tin \t tin ilands V'ltilles 
otl Vi PI / III la, n M‘'nlili a l»U'.\ < it\ 
\l)ovi tliiin looms the 21 stun\ 
lataUtu iiatknm plant a stul 
mori'otii thtit <nl{)s dnploads of uil 
.ind m iniifai tun hmli quail'\ 
piirf»l I oi 11 months 'thrf'af’is 
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THE ODD UXTLE 

just an ugly, growling genic of in- 
dustiy But in Deceml^r festoons 
ut coloured bulbs augment its hun¬ 
dreds of working lights, a huge star 
is fixed 254 feet aloft, and it enteis a 
month of glory as a towenng symliol 
of Christmas 

A 24-storey Christmas tree set‘ms 
perfectly nonnal on Aruba, where 
the whole scheme of life ranges from 
tlie imliktly to the buarre Its 70 
stpiare miles are nearly barren, yet 
It has become one of the most im¬ 
portant islands on earth 

Nature iiiived irony with whiinsty 
to make At aba Rainfall is adequate, 
hut the soil of iragiiK iited lava, coral 
and *«antl qiiuklv ciiains water lie- 
\ond iLiii\ei\ 11 k island hti'^ onl\ 
one ilan^'(‘iuus mature a blonde 
Mttlisnake, time ftet of dull burn- 
ishtd siKir iiiilikt au\ thine; elsi 
ili\e llieie aie biachts lined with 
stately palms butfortoinic contrast 
the island is pippc led with divi-dxvi 
til (s that risi straight up for ti n fet t 
or so tlieii taki ott hoii/ontall\ wosi- 
vNaid to a vlistaiui giiater than then 
height Till neailv lon-tant tradi 
wind - whuh shaj'M's th« divi-divi-- 
and an antisi'ptu sun all but guaran¬ 
tee good health Mosipntcns, flies 
and other dise.ise lanieis are blown 
.iwa\ Malaria and M'llow fe\erari 
uiikiiown. and a newioiner’s ha\ 
fever vanishes overnight 

The most inrongruou'? sight is the 
enormous refinery itscdf .‘Xn island 
talking oil or other fuel, as well as 
water and food-p’CHliicing soil 
would seem an illogical home for 


ISLE OF ARUBA 

big industry But there is the Lago 
refinery, a £38-milhon fact, its 
7,200 workers the chief support of 
56,000 people who enjoy the highest 
standard of living in the West Indies 
The place would startle the life out 
of Peter Stuyvesant, who governed 
Aruba until 1645, when the Dutch 
transfcri(‘d him to another island 
almost identical in shape—Man¬ 
hattan Stuyvesant lived on nearby 
Cura^'io and regarded Aruba, with 
reason, as a liability 
As late as the 1800's the island 
supported only a fc w Dutch traders 
and some mild-mannered \rawak 
Indians from South Amenta By 
19(^»Its population was about 8,000, 
most of whom farmed tht caclU'»- 
like plant < ailed alix*, a source of 
inedii'inaK, and lived skimpily 
Then, in the late 1020'^ oil made it 
into a Caiibltean Cindindla and 
created one of the strange «t ^om- 
iniinities in the world Lake Mara- 
cailx) an arm of the '*ea reaching 
deep into Vine/iitla, covered per¬ 
haps the nchest oil hold in History, 
but' a'.t sandbars barred it to ocean 
tankers The only solution was to 
haul out the cnide oil in shallow'- 
diaught boats to a pnu'essmg site 
‘\niba, 150 miles away, offered 
spatious hai hours*. it wa-* healthy, 
and themixtuieof Amcncan-Indian. 
Dutch and Spanish blood had made 
of the Aniban a sturdy worker, 
quick to learn industrial skills 
If e\ er an industry w as built from 
scratch, it was tlie Lago refinery 
^(K>d, water and all materials, e\en 
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wood, were imported. And as the 
plant outgrew locai labour sup¬ 
ply men were imported too— 
from the nearby Dutch islands. 
Curasao and Bonaire and Dutch 
Sunnam on the mainland, then from 
the farther West Indies Technicians 
were brought in from Europis 
Canada and the United States This 
process has made Aniba the most 
cosmopolitan spot outside the head¬ 
quarters of the UniUd Nations Its 
people noiK are of 22 nationalities 
fiom 56 islands and countries The 
Island boasts the only sports stadium 
where baseball scKicr, cncktt and 
the Dutch gimt of kntfhal draw' 
equal crowds 

The medle> of language- is domi¬ 
nated by the little-kriown and plea¬ 
sant Papiamentn It contains traces 
of Portuijue-e and Fruit h. but 
centimes of Dutth rule and close 
contact with Venezuela ha\c made it 
into something best rlescrilied as 
Spanish with i Dutch drts-ing In 


the refineiy. many supervisors 
speak PapiamentD as well as Eng^ 
for on-the-job communication. But 
it IS not unusual to hear a group car- 
lymg on in basic Papiamento rein- 
foFced by a dozen other tongues 

Amazingly, this multiracial and 
multilingual life is orderly Lago's 
accident rate is among the lowest in 
world industry, and crime is a 
minor problem on Aruba—facts for 
which safety pn'catibons and an able 
Dutch go\eniment are only partly 
responsible A big factor is the 
nature of the Aruban- -thnfty, calm 
and self-ie-pccting Intensely home- 
loving, he clings to his own patch of 
Mul. however unproductive, and to 
his tiny pastel-coloured home, how¬ 
ever distant Many travel 20 to 30 
inil«*s daily bv bus lietw-een home 
and work 

This admirable quirk has led to 
a Lagn-sponsored home-ownership 
plan that is unique for such indus¬ 
trial conimunitie« Instead of the 









Hercules 

*best for value* 

say 8 out of 10 cycle dealers* 

WHEN you buy a cycle, thmk ahead 
Choow the one that makes the lust 
investment* A Hercules kivcs you 
many years of satisfaction, you 
save money when you buy, and get a 
good pricr when you want to sell 
No wonder eight nut of ten dcahri 
say Buy Hermits Un value* 
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usual company-town masb of uni¬ 
form dwelling units, the island is 
being spotted with small, widelv 
spaced groups of modem homes 
Nearly 6tX) ha\e lieen sold at rates 
little higher than leiitals 

SchfH»ls aie another proof of Aru¬ 
ban character Attendance is not 
compulsorv, but aliiuM t\er> child 
completes tleinenlar\ school, .ind 
Aruban ilhterari is among the low - 
est in tile world Most amintioiis 
bojshojK to attend I .1 go’s tree four- 
year MX ationjl St hool for some 
top-ranking piipd" *101*1 the ekmen- 
tirv s(h(H)l^ \\h*n the\ li.i\e 
schwl, -tiidents ir» r«*id\ tor skdled 
j«>bs and unn dn traincil reserM 
from which fort nu n and -iiju r\i-or^ 
are drawri \s this loi i! pon nti d 1- 
deM*opiil, lewfT workir- are being 
imported In tun" the Anibni- an 
cxpf'Ltid to reaeh the t'*p aclmini" 
tratu e Ic\ 1 1 

\nil»a •'I tint r\ « 'T Mi) im)o 

hi.rn U i/l I'lMt (111 dail\ .ird pour 
out prod'ifts from h«.iv> tiu’ to 
iMation spirit, in a voliinn to till si\ 
to eight tank* rs a d*i\ llu si spla\ 
out o\ti half till glohi, •!< liM nr*!.' 
aWiiit 40 jx r f ent ot tin i-l.md’s »iiit 
put to Knrop* ?md \\e,t \fr»j, ui 
equal ariioiint ti* Labn Aim ri( a, and 
the reriijindei to tlx UrnN'il Stabs 
xfid Canada 'f aril't rs are only a part 
of the (oloiirf ultra file llu island, at 
the jnm twin of I^anarn'i ( anal ship 
ping lai' s, Is a iifiiqne in iniie ■serv¬ 
ice station v\tn o* »noii thin T.iXK) 
ships a \rar of all des< nption- fioni 
passenger lim rs to Antan tii -Ix^iind 


whaleis stop for fueV 
In the Second World War. 
Aruba’s place as a vital source of 
jxiwcr was quickly recognized by 
the United States -and by the Ger¬ 
mans Ambans were wakened in 
the post-midnight darkne<«> of Feb- 
riiar\’ Ifi, 1942, by the most critical 
siibmanne attack to he made in the 
Western Hemispheic Hut the (ler- 
man plan to dcstio\ the refinery 
tt\ tiio light of flaming tankers 
mistarned Although four tankirs 
Win toipedoul and amk, tlu sub 
inaiiiie s shells niisMil the great oil 
tanks when a dim t hit would liii\e 
(.insfda dis.i'.tioi:- lioIrHaiisi 

1 .igo woiltiiig through waitiiiu 
night lit hind hiigi hght-shi< Ids put 
»*• i’l\ C 7 Jc'lhoM 11*10 niiiltipKii'g 
priidui tioii ot ,L\i itiiiit fuel, ser\iced 
t( •instant stn am of na\aUMit,sup- 
pl't il most of I atm Ann rn a’s meds, 
01 i profissi'il mil out of (MP 111 
I,.Ill'- of lid usid bv tlu Mills 
\r'i|>,i s nnpi it.imi 'v.is provtd 
ig.oii will n flan p ttion ili/ed its on 
III and tlu Miail.ii'i ietmei\, 
k.i.i soiiK riv d m s|/i, was (losed 
]*ni(if>ean Iml siqqilus shrank 
.darminglv I hen 1 ago and smaller 
pi lilts iiTi ( iirat.iii and tlu Verie- 
/ui Ian (o.ist Wild into all-out pro 
dm turn, tankirs from tlu* Middk 
ha-t Win switihed n* the Canb 
lx in. and thi shortage wasqiiukH 
o\( ri omi 

Now th( Muhlli Fast crisis has 
tuTiii d a m VC spitlighr on the island 
I*mope and North Afnca were n 
I eiving 2,0s0,(X)0 barrels of oil a day 
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from the Middle East until blockage 
of the Suez Canal cut the flow to 
1.235,000 barrels. To ease the pinch, 
the United States and Latin Amenca 
have stepped up oil t‘\|X}rta to 
Europe Much of this oil m ill Ix' pro 
cessed at 1 ago. and the Aniban 
plant, one-third largei thnii any ex¬ 
cept Abadan, it once again in all-out 
pnxluction aiul plaving <i leading 
nMc in supplying the free world's 
needs 

Oddly, Aniba’s Oironit water 
problem promises to be a biwin to the 
worhl Before Lago c aim. the ^paisi 
populatmn got watei lioin a few 
brackish wells and b\ diaining tain 
fall into (ixtiriis Much of the 1 
million gallons ut tiidi wattr now 
Consumed daih loinc-. l-v ■‘[xs lalK 
equipped tanktr'^, from Baii.un.i 
But 3) ytar-i agi» the rtiincrv di 
c'ded to .iii evpi ri;n'‘nta1 

distillation plant and have a yo at 
realizing an agt -old drcani thi tio 
noriii. produition of fresh water 


trom the sea. The pro]ect is begm- 
ning to show' results. 

Through the years, with many 
change's m design, the pilot plant 
increased volume and reduced costs 
Its progress prompted Aruba's neat 
little capital, Oranjestad, to augment 
its own (aiefully riuitured water 
siippK with i small distilling system 
Now the Aiiiban government iscon- 
tideiitK putting €.L5(M),(K)0 into the 
world’s first big-sc ale salt-water still, 
with a production late of 2 7 million 
gallons a cla\, enougli to sf*r\e more 
than tour time's \zuba's present 
population Arubans will Ih* the first 
larg« commiimtv in history to got 
dunking wati i entire Iv from the sea 

What has happemsl on this scnii- 
.L'ld little island in a (puiitcT of a 
(iiitniv dcmoiistiatc's indisputably 
that theie n no sik h tliinc a^ wasce- 
land th it, given a leason for doing 
so, niaii I an build a produt live and 
loinfoitabh vva\ of life anvwheie 
undt I the sun 



HI 'c S' tfKik tli( pannt?' ordtio, ttun tuiiud tii then sni,.ll sun 
‘ ft It M ill V ii I av* ' shf nsk'd 

I I. trit I ' 111 I log ' rhr lioy li**gin tiiiiidlv 
"N(. hot d/g,' th* iijiiil “f iriieriuptxl “tfiv'i him j^itatins and 

fit I f ' 

Hut the w.iitn igiKirKl fu i 'llu ywu want kite hup oi iii.istaid on 
your lit I diig^ ' 

"K»'f Iniji," tilt fill, •.lid with a fi ifqiy smih " \iid .t glasu of milk " 
‘ Coming iij< " *hf w.ntri ■>.> •wtui staiti.ig for tlie kiUhtn 
ff.i rt was a tunntfl -il* rn i | Ik ti the youngstt i turned to his parentti 
"Know whi^''*' h s.iid * SI t liniiks I m red '* 

I Ini'S I • Kjintn/ in 4M«nc«M Mtmurr 
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THE WORLD CALLS FOR... 








• A matter of Me and death 
at the Amcncan Embassy 
m Rome 


Signora Snackbar 


V 


^ ,III \FIF'KIN\in SnKf,FO\ 

.t(j thf Villi 
* ' f.ivtiiid, tljf AiiKTuan 
*• ^ ,AiM'>.i«%sa‘lor's n *. 1(11 nit in 

Rtlliu ]Ust .!•> I 
■ .ift« 1 ’lit d.i\ s work 

V* * 

^ 'snisi''' pu[n>iis In sail], 

• / rWoiiltl Ih horn .m\ imnult’ 

" s * 111! fit Mrs 

f ) III hootili 1 111 f' tv\(> 

lo\ siluM j,ri*\ I M ill It p(iii(!lc'> 
‘N IM ' .iii'i l*ii ;r» ( 'Km n-si* 

Ml' itml ‘’\iiiiTi Wtli'inir' III 
Itiili.iP' h.iii I ink'll L 'itif IP Kuniiiii 
tiiiiin mill- Nii\\ dll.rp-s nf 
piople \it*rt t\ini‘r!\ .iwaitTf iho 

lili ssf'fl < Vt III 

iiii mt, ilu-i two iiisimi,it«. 
wt irm\ li»\.d fill niK .md • iil]i'.n;i’r*« 
III tin liipliiin.itII lifi at tin Vdla 
Si iisi siinii tlints sit III) in\ lap with 
Ix’i paws on Ttiv luiiids \\hili I \\a'o 
tvpiiii' WlicMi thi'irl'in till* tilt 

I llh Il'Mk till! 1|>||1 ■•111 • P'ltt 111 
Ml f I III lliwiilii III ii 1i« «i II 

I* hi II sill t i I 'I'mI ii| >111 • ii'i t 'III- III i 

it till I S I iiilii>s\ iii K'liiif 


By latitid Baldngc 

plioTif rant; in inv llat at 5 45 next 
morning. I ni-iud to the rccoivrr 
to Cft the ^fiod luvNs 

Fish’ lain tin grave \ dice Ilf 
inj ii'suaHv I liecrfiil Im>ss, ‘ Sciiii 
died, Imt 111 I two pups an alive 
Fin Ml Ni\p thit \\i miisi <mti a 
iniitlur iiiiintdialiU -i nt that lia^- 
hid puppii'switlniitill last 24 hours 
It'll liaM til Ih’ v.iur jnh, Tisli The 
Ml -i\- the habits ,.an last until 
noiiTi vMthtiut iiiilk You 11 have to 
gel to ^oik right iviav Ami Tish," 
111 r V'liii was tvtii Idwii "have a 
iiits-agi Sint 111 to nil h\ noon, will 

Mill 

1 kniw that Mrs I luv would 
have gone out heist If to lo-ik for 
-iinifoiie to sivf Suis.'s puppies if 
slit Indii't had the i.in- of the 
Finhassv on lui shoulders and I 
fell almost a- b.i<i as she did 

1 wt 111 through tlu lelt phone list- 
iiu- of Ronu vetiiinan suigeons 
W iking till III up .it suih an early 
hinu it W.IS impoitanl to get .u ross 
.It oMit that I w IS calling on liehalf 


I • « f / U> •" f • " nil • lif >’• * il • i< , i \ }{•iifcl 'i n V' ,» Wi’ ' •» 
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of the Amencan Ambassador. No, 
none of them knew of any dog that 
had jost given birth "But wouldn't 
Mrs Luce like bome advice on the 
little ones? An eye>dropper per¬ 
haps? Bits of cotton soaked in 
boiled milk?" It took me about ten 
minutes to get each one off the tele¬ 
phone In Itahan diplomatic life. 
3 mu just can't hang up on anybody 
By 7 ^ a m I was niNhing to the 
garage to get my car, stopping to 
describe m> plight to each portiere 
in the block An Italian portiere 
(like the French concierge) is the 
ultimate authority on all local 
news and gossip Not one. alas, 
knew of anv dog ^hat had just had 
puppies A lady across the street 
had ju**! had a fine son. and tht cat 
next door had pr(»duced her third 
litter Thr*»e were the onl\ birth 
announcements in that area 
Once at the Villa, I atarted a tele¬ 
phone marathon I phoned the 
local carahimeri headquartiis to 
ask if the n.eii would trijinre for a 
newly nulling canint muther on 
thtir beats Mirio, the butler, sug¬ 
gest! d that I should phone the zoo 
But the zoo official rlinked sadH 
over thf tflephonc A /(lira had 
just givf n birth, iiml l.i*. daughter’-i 
pet skunk had prodm ed pup-i Brt 
h»' doiihnd whether either Mama 
Zebra or Mcima Skunk would solve 
mv pn>bkin 1 agn*ert, and l>e*gan 
phi mm" nn dog-riwnuig frwndi 
Bv l» n o’rlor k I had found out 
whir;i of rnv frundi owned bib Iks, 
that some of these had produred 


litters last week, and that others 
should produce m the next fort¬ 
night. Not one had had puppies in 
the last 24 hours. Scusi, apparently, 
liad consummated her romance 
with Prego on a mght when every 
other dog m Rome was engaged m 
less romantic business 

1 walked sadly into the bathroom 
to look at Scusi's babies, lying 
wrapped up in a tiny box They 
IfM^ked like two pathetic mice, their 
black button noses nestling on a 
handkerchief' which liad bcHin 
soaked in warm milk My watch 
reminded me that they had about 
two more hours to live 

Meanwhile, I had semt off Wer- 
non, the ch.iuffeur, to chcik a dog 
kennel la'diby Now he returned 
s.ullv shaking h.^ head We took off 
for a dog pound called the Canile 
C'ornunile, an infamous poorhouse 
for '•tray mongrels 

At the Canile, the attendant 
listened to mv ou(‘<^tirin, nodded 

w ■ 

and led me to a stall wheie a lug, 
bedragglt'd and mangy mongrel 
fpiart rollu', part .\lsatian) lav snarl¬ 
ing at us Six enormously fat 
j)uppi(*s, three* times tlu si/e of »)ur 
pwKlle pups, w'cre wriggling on the 
filthy newspapers insicle hex cage, 
sinking on ambrosia They had 
be*!’!! liorn only nine hours 'lefore! 
Th( attendant astonish«*d that any- 
oiM would want this flea-bitten 
wretch and lier mangy family, 
gladly accepted 1.100 lire for all 
seven dogs 

We got out quickly and drove 
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THE READER^S DIGEST 


our snarling, squirming, smelly 
cargo to the vet’s to lie delnusecl 
Just 11 minutes ahead of the dead¬ 
line \ve wire hack at the Villa. The 
whole staff was waiting anxiously 
out la front 

When the mongrel and her pups 
wem iinallv arranged in a large t'ox 
in an upstairs guest room, it was 
exactl> 12 05 Mrs I.uce, infonmd 
that a foster mother had bun 
located, arrived to diieit thi 
adoption ceremonies Sh*‘ pLued 
her twc» poodle piippu-' lonkin.: in 
cn ilibh -^m.!!! on thf ii nt v rMlk. 
line, and 'SoleinnU inttinx’ tin 
words, "I hin’b\ Mm 

Romulii-* ami Rtme- ’ Tin n 
ttmihing the t\ink-» wo ‘-li 

moibr, "he addxi, i ..1 him* 
forth you shall in ( illx' '"i.'Oiii 
Snai'kl’ar ' 

r»\ now the win lit I iM, tifR'Ti' 
had litaid of iht* ir.^ it di> I >4 

bti""\ IT'Ih kn'W" t. ii<i :!» 
bimm di'lri-Md • x ii<k oi le-iiih- 

iii tin .r ' ai \ h !(• bio,nil .1 1 .1 

I ill '4 -op *' M * 1 t 111 * 'll |1 oft 1 II 
tib* i! iii'i - of' mo’if.n !»i tht her*- 


ot 1" n« 

»" 1>\ 

oightf.iil 

ti 

. hid 

a!m«i-t 1 

hlil !’ > 

1 • P ho 

i'.' 

. tlU 

. 1 ^ 1 '’ lia'l 

r, . . .1 

. fj ./ *1 

I" 

l"i *ii d 

fr. 

n It il 1 

'!' It 

t r 

■. w-1i 

nii»'''n'j « 

Ol" 1*-. 

•r • 1 
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I't 'if 

tin m, tin 

1 I'n . 
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. 1. If 

bill-’ nitt 
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^ijnoT,, -I'!■ I »ir II ' ’I «l ’ll' 

• all to Ml- • 1 (ill ».’b tin 'pi I. !i 
and ■»! If—anifi"' of .i .\jl .roii jnil 
a 'di t 'Mi.'f Konnihi I'n Ri im 
at i( loo fiiJiah to • oo f*» with hi t 


own pups at the drinking fountains, 
and w'ere always pushed aw'ay 
iiideU. she w'oiild ouasionally pull 
her own young hy then neiks into 
a coiner of the Ixiv and pin them 
theie with her big nosc while 
Romulus and Ri'iiuis ghitted them- 
seKes undisturbed I'inallj the\ 
would drop ott to sleep, whiih was 
the "ignal to ‘signoia 'Miatkbar to 
nlsisi hei i>wn piipipies fioin tlwii 
loinei, and the\ would come in 
lighting 

I hi' Italian pn s" went to town on 
Romiiliis and Rtrniis {leadlines 
tla"}ii-i It il\ I (iiil-i (a"i-« to 
Xmi-'h.i'*’ .Old "Italian I..id\ 
Djp^'i-mai \amul signora suaiklMi 
Rt ."Ive- I)i-.p»iatel s hinb.i-s'.y 
(p*,’-'' niii editinial niisilie\ 
iiii-’x 'ii.i-ilth.it ' \ «-iiintiv famous 
1 1 ii-s .iitihi 1 il bo-toiiis ind aitifii lal 
f.iihP at '.iM cb (oM r>» It.di.in 
'll i-.t" .'I <1 It.ihiM Miilk an tilt 
'\or.il - li'li 

\ ( o'i'miini"t piiblii .ition ti m i ti 
m-ii t'ii^ iati I spit toitii It- I^l^l 
ii-.i th.it the 'ii'iojrtl 

*. •)'‘u rb -’b h.i- bi 1 ii •ini"hid in the 
p!i-<h -ii.'ii"of till Vill.i l.iMini.Wi 
wonder wh.it hi- li.ippi neif t . her 
sfi. Ii piob.'l'Iv l»ei I'thrown oI'k 
I, 1.' 1 "» ■! j*'iii*.il. in tiiii 

\ !it in .111 f.i-h’.i'ji 

I hi f.i in til 1*1 siL-i-oi 1 Stuck 
bir bi I ii -1 in IionoiiK il fiih tinii 
r- ,'rl. .ii f.t thi \ > 111 I i\' in.i ill» 
'Oil w.i. loMiigiv brii-hid .iiul hi 1 
Milting I VI - '.horn m tani'ii loi, 
t iitni'nt '"hi '.ii lilt'd no more .tnd 
l-i"r tf I \i i\ fi itlv 
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F/ies almost oi fast as thr sto'k ~ lha DC 7 


WhaNmr yournason §or getting home sooner... 


Take the OC^W _ world's fastest airlmer 


W.ih Its top speed a remarkable 410 
miles an hour, the DC-7 vvings you i%ith 
velvet swriftness across oceans con 
tinents—anywhere in the world' 
There's unbeatable luxury and com¬ 
fort, too The spacious DC-7 cabin is 
pressurued, air conditioned, sound¬ 
proofed and tastefully appointed to 
make yoiar travel completely restful 


Next trip, get there sooner^ mote earn- 
foitabh -byDC-7 Seewhy/norppeople 
and more airlines fly Douglas than all 
other airplanes combined' /yi 
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Builder of the DC 8 Jetliner 


Jean Walter’s 
School of Adventure 


A French businessman helps 
hnndreds of bovs to learn self- 
reliance the hard way—the way 
!,t alone on the open road 

l»\ Ofoige Kent 

• \ iiiN ]e\n \\ \lter a 

* \ an hitertural student m 

Jraii* .1 on d bicycle onespnnf* 
mill and started off for Istanbul, 
2.(K)n nules away. He couldn't afford 
hotels ‘.M hv ^lept in fields and sheds 
In ordf r to tat he lAorked on faims 
and in factories and Mraittnl at table 
He froze, he swclteri*d, he starvid. 
he almost died—hut it was a won> 
derful adventure and, at last, there 
he Vi as on the (lolden Horn in the 
city of minarets 

Today a tall powerful man of 7 \ 
Walter is 'onvinced that the les»*ons 
in initiative, oliservation and indi*- 
pendent judgment that he learnt on 
that long bike nde are responsible 
for his extraordinaiy success in life 
A poor boy with no connections, he 
became a famous architect Before* 



he was 50 he had designed 37 model 
villages, put up 10,000 houses, hos- 
pitals and office buildings But it was 
in North Africa that the knowledge 
and qualities acquired in the bi¬ 
cycling adventure paid the biggest 
dividends 

He had bought a tract of remote 
desert land in Morocco As he in¬ 
spected it he noticed small, flyspeck 

lOS 
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oiitt loppiii^'si v^hich leniindcd him 
t)f siinicthiii^ Suddenly ho roinoin- 
Kud rho\ won tho banio kind of 
4 )tu< loppings ho had hoen at a rnh 
l( ad inino in oastorn (k>mian\ 

K.ip W.iltoi starttd to dig I ho 
o\|>Lit'* >cottt d at him hut ho poured 
111 o\cry fiaiK ho had Na\ t d ilo had 
i<nl\ caiiu U and donko\'> t'u aii\ tlu 
oil hundrtds ot mili't to a '^lapoit 
flN otiipKnoos do'iortrd hnn Stdl hi 
Wi nt on '1 loaiiit poi«»i latui. on a 
>)ir\. 1 ( " lit '«a\ • H\t iioialU hi hail 
4 4 t>f ihi lart;i-«t load and /am 
>1)11 4 o 111 tht woiM h made him 
perhaps tho iidu-t man in i r imt 
[lan Wahoi had learnt a It win 
Mill he loruiid to toaih it What 
ad\tmuri* h.i'^ done loi int ’ ho 
>sa*d. “’t tan 4 li> fox othtT'* 

^•1 hi t»tahhdiod till /ollidja 
h'ilarsliips (named iifti r his mine I 
i ni'iarkabk e\porimiMt in what 
nniihi ho tailed ‘^mk ir '.wim’ 
trluta'i'in hadi \tar Mime 2 *>(i 
V pi'ir iMixi at hrentk • 4 '(ondax\ 
-ihiHih lift Ih.tHX) frams tath 

ahtitil Rs 2 ^i‘ and sit out without 
paren. tear In i or ((uuh Tht sagne 
()lw.i\'< t*! tra\d alone, not to write 
lioint f thi \ run dioit of fiiniJi, and 
i 4 i -.ta\ iwa'> ft r at li a^t da\s 

"s 'll tht ''‘ 4 tin»i W til Id Wi'i 

M* irl\ 2 «Hii» h iV'.of IS iiid voiiriLM r 

litM thii' i,iM '4 I'll lo -''htary ad- 
Uii> III • fit 1 1 iiinn’ric* .iwa\ 
fio"i i'oiiit til prtit i.tal appKW.d 
Mi»st ot lilt 11 'f ivd III Kt’iopi hilt 

"one l.A'I vtnkifltlp'T Wii\ .oio-.'. 
th* \dari 1 it to tht t inlt d StattiHfl 
t at 111 I W) tt t (a-t rii f.ii ,1- ( t \ Ion, 


tij the south as tar as Kquatonal 
Africa Olio boy covoicd 18,750 
miles in two and a half months 

The IH.lKM) francs don't f»o far, 
.iiul tho youngsters, most of whom 
have never oar noil a penny with 
then hands, are stion obliged to work 
foi tood and lodging They have 
goiu into mines, worked on farms, 
ser\ul aboiid shi|'K. wadii*d dishes, 
peelid pol.iloe-, given hroiuh les¬ 
sons opeiatiHl petrol pumps Oni 
bo\ sang his wa\ amiss Frame 
\nother lost all his money in a lit»tel 
IP spam, but instead of going to the 
I'nndi (oiisul he beeaim a tillin'.* 
giiitle m (ixaiiaria and earned i i'oii,^'.i 
to get hoim \nothei bll^ wmt *o 
\fni a lolliitid rare sjv'iimeiis ot 
biitti I till '• and "old so maiiv th ti h 
I auii hat k with a fat piolit At had 
duet of tie lto\s tashid 111 hiU r b\ 
writing book-, about their adveii 
tun 

IhiM tn[>i are not men esia- 
[>adi s h.ai li bo\ undt'i takes to make 
.1 M noils stiuK of an industr\' a 
t ultiire or ap art Tin \ ha\e turned 
m "Urprisingly lonipetent pap<*rson 
"Util things as Moorish anhitritiire 
111 '^p im the wood-pulp iiidii .ti\ in 
('.inada, ait m Mon me, the whal 
mg mdustr\ in Norway 

|i .in Waltir’** offiu i-. a 1 wa\s 
op» II to 'his bo\-% " He watches 
till Ml to see will tin r adventure is 
leaDv di v( loping the t'oiirage and 
self f onhdeni e they w >11 need to sii< - 
I lid He H not an eas\ in in to 
pit .I-.! , but he ii '«ati'.fieil with what 
dll \ h.i\i at 1 ompti*>hed 
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Physically the boys are without 
exertion helped by their jounieys. 
*'Whpn I started, 20 miles on a Ue 
seemed like an awful lot,*' says Jean 
Roosselet "'Towards the end I was 
do:ng 80 miles a day in v/md and 
rain *' His case is typical. "1 had no 
muscles," says Jean-Marie Des- 
proges "I had to learn everything 
the hard way It took me two ^ys to 
learn how to make a fire. My feet 
were covered with blisters before I 
learnt how to take care of them 
But when I got home I knew that 
my body was as good as anyone’s " 

Jean Hardy was in northern 
Sweden, slogging thniugh eight 
inches of snow, when he spied an 
empty house He lit a fire m the stove 
to toll coffee and put his wet boots 
in the oven to dry Dreamily dnnk- 
mg his (offee. he forgot about his 
boots, and when he remembered 
he found them burnt brittle and use¬ 
less All he had left was a pair of 
tennis shoes He confes!»es ^at he 
put his head on his arms and cned 

The next dav he walked 30 miles 
■ 

practically barefoot through the 
snow before he was able to get a lift 
on a lorry Fortunately he suffered 
no ill effects 

Thus do the boys learn that they 
must plan ahead, be economical and 
take care of their equipment They 
learn the viliie of money—and to 
appreciate the rewards of personal 
enterpnsi* 

The toys arc impresse<l by the 
goodness they find in people in 
every country. "I am happy that 


there is one nee that will never die/* 
said one toy. "the race of dec^ 
people.** Another lad resolved to 
devote his life to bettering Franco- 
German relations, largely as a result 
of his pleasant experiences in 
Havana. 

All of them have stones to tell and 
all talk about their greatest trial, 
boJitude. ‘"You bark 3 mur shins in 
the dark," says Desproges, "and 
there’s no one to comfort you Your 
heart leaps up when you see a won¬ 
derful landscape, but there’s no one 
to share >’our ]oy ’’ After a while the 
boys begin talking to themselves and 
to their hikes The log-books they 
are required to kei^p are anothei 
souixe of comfort, and they tell them 
(‘veiy'thing But all agree that soli¬ 
tude is the most important factor in 
building spintual strength 

Sa>*s Henrj' Ramette, "I had 
thought solitude severe, a sister of 
boredom But it was gentle, it gave 
me freedom f was at last really my¬ 
self, free deep inside me I could 
look at myself objectively and make 
clear plans for the future." 

As they journey, digging pota¬ 
toes, swinging scythes, keeping on 
hard beds, sometimes going with 
little or no food, they acquire a 
philosophy "I learnt the charms of 
the simple life," Ramette adds. "1 
tasted the coolness of spring water, 
the pleasure of eating food 1 had 
cooked myself near a field fragrant 
with new hay.** 

It is still too early to measure the 
rpsnlts of the schokrehips in terms 
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TUB READEJrS DIGEST 


of adult achievement Most of the 
graduates are still at universities, 
but vihen 1 talked to many (rf them 
the look on their faces and the stones 
they told seemed to prove Walter's 
poini — that solitary adventure 
bnngs out the finest in people 
The contest for the siholarship<« 
starts in the autumn when pupiK m 
the senior clashes of certain h'rench 
sccondar> schools elect tw o of their 
fellows as possessing the most char¬ 
acter and personaliU The 1.2(K> 
youngsters selected submit pni 
grammes for adventure—tudv, at¬ 
taching an itinerary and an outlin* 
of a subject tho\ wt>uld like to in- 
vest.gate A commitu e tompostd of 
Walter’s associates and ofhuaU of 
the Ministr\ of Education selei t'l thi 
250 m«»^t promisiru' 

When sthool is ovtr ott thi v i^o 
each vith a certifitate «n bnir lin 
guagis which sf*rvts hiii a-* ‘dertih- 
cabon and h tti r of introdiu tMni At 
the (nd of iIk join rev eat h bo\ -.u!;- 
mit-»anpttrt 1h»‘whusi npurN 
are cor-aden'd hc-^t re(fi\f nnin<\ 
for a -»■ mnd trip, h -sS rigtinius than 
the I mally all the reports are 
judgt d an>l fiorp fiM to 2 i) top 
winntrs an pitkict IIm v an n- 
wardedwnh pr>/f ^rif iin) non fram s 
and upwaids i ,ti h pn nted b\ tlu 
Presiilent of I niitt at a bi.iiinjtt 
ji'aii W rthi r ■* t*. Vi«j» an 

ejv on his gi.iduatis, U ndiiii' tlani 
moral and finaia iid spppnit until 
they eel on their fe»» 'i naki sun 
that ih( prograrnmi lontiniKs aftii 
hii dt*ath, he has arrangM th.it tin 


management of the scheme be taken 
over by the Ministry of Education 
and he lias set aside the money 
to finance it 

The schoUi ships have evoked 
gnat inton'st in other countries A 
year ago the West (icmian minister 
of education called on W'altcr for a 
long talk As a result a Zellidja 
winner sjient si\ months in West 
(h-imany talking tn othruls and 
se<oiidai\ •vhool students, and then 
tlu W alter plan went into ojx-ration 
The hist (lemian winners were oft 
on the loads nt the world in 1956 
Oiiet n bredinka of (iieeie h.is alst' 
talkid tt» VIi Walter, .iiul Gi vk 
scholarships, hiiaiuid b\ the to\.il 
hiiiisi will st<>il in 1057 ^iiintir 
plans ait afoot in Swit/<‘il.iud a a* 
Nf»rw,i\ 

' riir obji ft of the s( holarshijis,' 
-aid I fMiis Franc,ois, ’nsju i loi gen- 
I •'al of ttlmatimi. "is not -implv to 
hurl the bit\i out on the Inghwavs 
>)f the wiiild, bill tf.giM tluni sonic 
thiiig du \ t an t find ni thf' dass- 
I'lo 11 l•]•pll^t1lmtv to meet f»eciple, 
lib initi realities ,dl ih< tlongs 

th.it tlirv will crit'iiinter wlun tluj^ 
.•row up " 

W .dtc r fit Is that this h not iimpU 
,1 pi in for piofhn mg sin c t s<fii1 men 
bn* .1 set dbc d foi le.icieiship, out of 
wb'*b will conn ineii of purpon-ful 
cbiiitv who will htlp to mate a 
stiongir and iiioii risoiineful 
I T line Hc‘ rpiotts the gieat pi line 
ncjiiistc r, Cit orges (Temeiu eau, who 
siiid ‘ Voiiitg men, loll up your 
ditvcs .tiid in.ike voiii destiny ” 
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To sip It, IS to taste the quintessence 
ol a liquor in full b'ooni 
lo sip It IS to led It deal the 
eohisebs ol the mind 
To shaie it, is to en|oy a happy, lelaxed 
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I WAS SITTING la the bus next to a 
pietty girl, when a young man got on 
After we had gone a short distance, I 
heard him ask her to go to a show 
with him. She tamed her head and 
tned to ignore him, but he continued 
to bother her 1 was sure he was 
trying to pick her op Thinkmg to 
hdp her out of an annoying situation. 
I offered to change seats with her 
'*Ljsten." she answered, "this is 
my boy fnend—^you get your own> 

--Ethbl Ronacoi 

The dress breathed "party" m al! 
its hnes and I had to have it for the 
dance, but the bodice was designed 
for a bosom of more generous {uo- 
portions than mine This led to my 
first venture mto falsies 
On the big night 1 was fedmg very 
plea*»nl with myself At the air base 
when the dance was being held. I 
amved full of confidence, and ghded 
in, back straight, chm up, chest <Nit 
To the two airmen loungmg in the 
doorway 1 gave my gayest smile, and 
I overheard one say something to the 
other that didn’t register wiffi me for 
a moment It hit me a tew mmutes 
later on the dance fl<X)r "Too much 
sail lor such a small craft ’’ 
Mercifully, tbe lights were low for 
I could feel myself burning as brightly 
red as the colour of my dress 

-Ei*ufnH Kim 

m 


A CAR screeched to a halt at azoad 
junction where I was waiting «Ald 
barely missed an elderly lady. 1, 
watched for the tongue-lashing that 
1 thought the dnver deserved but, 
instead, the lady pointed to a pair of 
baby’s shoes danglmg as a mascot 
from his rear-view mirror 

"Youiig man," she said, "I believe 
you should put your shoes bgck on I” 

-T C J 

Driving along the New York 
Thruway my bnde and I passed a 
car full of teenagers, which m 
turn passed us This happeued so 
frequMitly that we were soon idiout- 
ing greetings to eacli other as we 
passed 

At the toll bridge over the Hudson 
River the other car preceded us 
When our turn came to pay, the 
attendant refused our money 

"Those youngstert up ahead paid 
your toll," he said "They thoii|^t 
you looked hke honejrmooners—and 
this is their wedding present." 

-iWniuM O’Bawi 

Told to come straight home ton 
school, my neighbour’s nx-year-old 
was arriving at a difiermt time 
each day, the diffeieace soatetimes 
amountmg to as much « h»3i an 
hour. When she scolded him about 
it, he told her it wasn’t his iaidt. 

"We get out of school ffie same 





LIFE'S UKE THAI 


lime each day/' he &aid> "but the 
school tiaffic contiol boy who takeb 
u& acrobs the road always makes us 
wait until a car comes along for him 
to stop" MisMkMriiiii 

As WE wsNOERED through the 
spectacular vaulted looms in tlit 
cave, my husband asked tht guide if 
he could givf him a sure-hre way to 
rememl)*T the difftrince bet^^tiii 
stalactite s and stalaginitis 

"rertainly," he said "Ihink ol 
them this way and y<iu 11 n*Mr 
forgit "It's 111 < .lilts in tin p.ints— 
the imtts g>> up and thi tights go 
down'' Mks \ n Kii'«iii 

\r Mil, Do« loK s for all (xamin 
.ition .ittei tilt hiith of my hah) 1 
IS hi mg gi\i n i If I tun li.r not g« t 
ling tnoiigh n-t 1 tind to txpl.un 
I'ut \i!th a niw l)«il>v to kiip nu up 
it night and a two ye.ir-old to chase 
irf'Und dl dav 1 didn t sit what I 
tonlii do aliniit it 

'You M ifo/ to rest, tlu docto» 
s.iiti steiiiK , ‘lioth lor your own good 
iiid for till wtll.iit ol your family ' 
Km wing his wilt had a ntw h.ihi 
1 IiIuMmI out 'IH^s uMo- wifi *' 

' No, hi nplied hltiiuily ‘hut 
shi's not inv patient " K L < 

()m NUfHi as 1 was 11 tinning to 
*'tiy lalKiratoiv in tlu largi, sprawling 
hoipital at tlu .in Imsi , 1 camt upon 
a piitunt rolling himstlt along tin 
toriidnr in a wheelchaii rhinking 
»iilv of my own tiroil het, 1 s,nd 
Handy g.idget you havi there to 
'take a liViul off yom feet '' 

"laKik, ' he said *‘if yfm'U help 
im w.dk I'll give it to yem'" 

His utter seiuiusness took me by 
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surprise, and I stood there not know¬ 
ing how to answer 
"The doctors say 1 will never walk 
again, ' hf continued "Nobody will 
even In Ip mr try ' Tears stiod ui 
his eyis as hi looktd up at me and 
pleadi cl "Will you In Ip int * 1 just 
kiiow 1 can do it " 

1 kruw I'd git into a pack oi 
trouhli if I grit caught, hut no one 
was around so 1 i-ai'l 'l)ka> " 

With my siippoit l.i took 12 stejis 
linn hi .i-«kt>l me to M him stand 
aloiif hor .m insi,tiit he stcKid, then 
In fell 1 ipiicklv got 'urn I sick into 
t*n whei Iciiair .tml I'uiriid on about 
mv husimsb 

I hit was •.i\ months ago Last 
wiek a fellow salkid intr* rav lah 
pushing a wiirikh.ti, 'litre it is," 
he said as ru s].i\t(i it tiiw.tids me 
lit didn t s,ic a>i\t>'Mig more Jubt 
siniliil rni w d'.iM .iw iv 

1*1)1 ( I .Si.f HI I 

‘s'li-KM III Ls .1.11 doing some 
shopping w‘iii t* f .Kiirli shop- 
ki (111 r iiKid' t oil III t n in.iik whiih 
strut k iis a" fiiiig fimiii It was 
imiiiidiati sugg -uil thiT I wnteit 
up h'l I in Read'' * Higisi 

1 Aas ti 1 l.isi . .1 lut ol tlu siiop 
and .IS I hit M.i oln Ji lU.w put his 
hand on my iini Miss don't waste 
\oui piMagi on that he saui "I 
Imiii usin' 11 let Mats - and 1 got it 
oiit of tlu Pigisl in il.e fust place'" 

M P»BR^ 

I\'t i it < i>i iii I •' '■u'niif Will* rtt'ti 
, 11 / In' h.'ii i.i ti' * 'i../.» Miifif's */ii '111# 

h •nm ii’iO iiri ■ r III »i I I ' rifVifif* 
.Ifr h t *'* 'i U* Ol S I IH be 

. III.'nil III/ ^lO » I •< I ie H’tit ‘ 
I i.t <1 lilt ^*l N Z'.i'i JS Btikeltx 
SifN.iii /|»'|’>| h f /'liMMitl' It'll* bt 

III I !• it i»ri f I' • <r • III fi c*i'f *h>il 

ri;i'i'iii toiitnliulmh' it'iio* bt aihimb 
hit ted er rtturned 
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l-lM SOKICV'BUT . ^ 

6R V9UR MMVCH ISATT 
QUITS SSADV ^ 
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■UTI ■■O U S HT irife 
YOU A MONTH ASO 
AMP YOU SAIP YOU^ 
OET rr DOMSQUICKOi: 
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Burr shukla.that m/as 
A SIMPLE JOB VOUVE 
BSSN TURMINto away 
SO MAMY CUSrOMERS 
LATELY- IT'S MOT LIKS 
V 'lOU AT ALL 


OH I CAN T be 
BOTHEREP-. 
I'M TOO 
TIR6P TO / 
take OM I 
MORB I 

^VVORK / 
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THS BUBIMCSS IS 
MOT YOURS ALOMS 
M/HV DONPT you SSV a 
pOCrOR, IMSTSA» OR 
COMRLAIMiMO OR i 
riRSDMRSS ALLTM6 / 
TIMS:? ^ 
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IS YOUR FOOD GIVING YOU COMPLETE NOURISHMENT ? 

In Laws of inadequite nourishnwni dostors itLommend llorliLk* 
Horiickft IS made ftvm nsk tull-cream wo» « milV. phn the nutritive 
e a tr a ett of wheat flour and malted tiaricN FaLcn either hot or sold 
HorlfOkl fives you added nounshment e«mi energy 

HORLICKS 

fA# pttwi miik^bod with adJmi ntmriskmtnt 
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Whaling Men of Sandefjord 


B\ htiann duller 


I ioi<i Ilus IS tin nniU h\ ''huh 

tlu \ ikmo < ^ ^***’”‘' 

v« iis »^o"l«ni« ub\ 1 m'^lHU'"'* 
ihi 4 »pital of ^ »hm.z Noi"d\ 1 ach 
Ma\ a humUiii fleet sails up the 
fj«»i(i Liki tlu Vi..im;s it his Ixm 
to far pUces seeking lieasuu It is 
tlu whAling fleet, homiward l»und 
tiom the odgf of th« Antanbc ice 

( IIIII If * J 


paek the besit whale-hunting region 
lift in the world 

I he 1 ) 11 , \tssel, almobt the size of 
1 hmi but with blunt, ugly lines, is 
tlu tie tori ship The smaller ones, 

I luse as ocean-going tugs, are 
iiuhirs 

i )n the bndge of one of the caten- 
I IS stands s\en Larsen, master gun¬ 
ner i tew ncreous man in his 
I iih U) s Hi has had a good 

II I 
r n I uri fat I 


m 
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season, has earned peihaps 60.000 
kroner (Rs.40.000). His^esseaidi 
the crowd. There they are—his 
wife waving a red handkerchief, his 
two small sons jumping up and 
down frantically. This is the big 
moment of the year for the family. 

Sandefjord is a wonderful sight 
for men who have been down m the 
ice for long months, the clean white 
houses on the terraced green slopes 
rising from the water, the orchards 
just coming into blossom, the band 
playing a gay tune on the quay. All 
the town is at the waterside 

This is the whaling centre of the 
world. Half of the entire industry is 
Norwegian, and two-thirds of Nor¬ 
way's whaling ships and whaling 
men come from Sandefjord and 
vicinity. The town lives mostly on 
whales—and hve^ well Nowhere 
else in Norway will you find a place 
of this size (population of Sande¬ 
fjord and surrounding farms 
30,000) with so many attractive 
homes, well-stocked sliops, new cars 

A large proportion of the men are 
away with the fleet every year from 
October to Hay This makes an odd 
sort of family life Chnstmas i«> for 
w'omen and children only The men 
are almost never at home when their 
children are bom (nearly all the 
babies arnve between February and 
May). Mother bnngs up the chil¬ 
dren Father is a godlike person 
who comes in the spring bringing 
gifts, stays a little while, then goes 
away again 

l6uiy families combine whaling 


and farming. The man takes a 
whaling job to earn enough to buy 
a farm. He plans his farming so that 
he can do the greater part of the 
work while he's at home. He can 
keep onfy as many cows as a woman 
can care for 

Sven Larsen was a farm boy, but 
now he lives in town. In his fine new 
home overlooking the harbour he 
tells us about his first whale. It was 
eight years ago, and he was mate on 
a catcher 

That season he had a ten-shot 
contract, which meant that the com* 
pany guaranteed him ten shots at 
whales during the season (The pur¬ 
pose is to increase the number of 
available gunners, formerly the job 
of gunner tended to be kept in a few 
families, father instructing son.) If 
S\en did well, he would get a gun¬ 
ner's contract for his next season 

There is no school for gunners. 
You learn by watching, then, if 
you’re lucky, by tr>ing At 18 Sven 
shipped in the crew of a catcher. 
Every time his vessel closed with a 
whale he was at the rail, watching 
intently Finally he got a berth as 
mate, and with it the opportunity 
for a big jump m pay 

The day he had his first chance 
for a shot his catcher was cniismg 
south from the South Shetland 
Islands, near the Palmer Peninsula 
of Antarctica Searchmg in wide 
formation with the other catchers, it 
had no other ^p in sigjht, on^ ice- 
berfpi, looking like floating cadie- 
drab. The wind blew half a gale— 



Her Pride 
and Joy 



ITits wibc mother insisted on Caw & Gate 

for her baby with icsults that spc*ak for 
themselves iNt/sf that YOl'R l^abv lias 
eas)-to-digest Cow & (rate and the best 
possible start m life. 
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as» it usually does down there 

Sven was standing on the bndgc 
with the captain when the hail came 
from the cn)w*s nest "Spout^ 
Spout I" The catcher turned and 
raced towards the feather of spray 
far off to starboard Sven ran to a 
small platfonn perched high m the 
bows 

Here the swivel gun is mounted 
From its mu/iile projects the point 
of the harpoon, just behind which is 
an explosive charge timed to go ofE 
three seconds after impact with the 
target The platlonn has neither 
covenng nor rail—^they w'ould inter¬ 
fere with reloading and cleaning 

Soon Sven can sec the w'hales 
four huge dark shapes Diey are 
blues, the biggest of all The largest 
will run close to 100 feet long and 
will be worth pci haps .V),000 kioner 
(Rs 20,000) to the company The 
catcher dm cs towards them at full 
speed But. a rjuarter of a mile 
away, the w'hales bound, sinking 
out of sight Now comes the gamble 
of trying to guess where they will 
reappear Svm gauges what 
appears to ha\e been their course, 
orders a turn to run parallel to it, 
and steams half a mile Perhaps he 
IS lucky, or it may he that uncanny 
instinct which good gunners seem to 
have, for 20 minutes later the 
whales break the surface only 200 
yards away 

The catcher heads towards them 
Sven, crouching behind the gun, 
decides to fire at 30 yards Even at 
that sJiort distance it is not easy to 


hit one of these huge mammals, for 
the target is movmg and the gun 
platfonn is heaving violently m the 
rough sea Moreover, you must not 
shoot at the visible part ot the whale 
which projects from the water the 
spot to aim for is the whale’s vitals, 
just under water and about three 
feet behind the fin 

It's a tricky shot If, because of 
a passing wave, the water at the 
point of impact is more than three 
or four indies deep, the harpoon 
may glance harmlessly off If you 
hit the whale m his exposed portions 
you may eventually be able to bring 
him alongside —but it will take 
hours of vduable time, and you will 
lose the opportunity of going after 
the otlicr whales before they escape 

Sven pulls the tngger. There’s 
the sharp crack of the gun, then— 
one, two, three—toe dull thud of the 
evpiosion The ocean boils as the 
w'hale heaves his mighty bulk half 
out of the water and falls back with 
a crash After a few convulsive 
thrashings, he turns belly up and 
remains mert The captain diakes 
Sven's hand 

Dunng that season Sven got six 
W'hales out of his ten shots Now, 
when the hunting is good, ho aver¬ 
ages three whales a day, perhaps 
2^ for the season In addition to 
his regular pay he gets a 200 kroner 
bonus for each whale. He earns it 
When the whales are miming he 
may sleep for only four hours a day 
and yet must be alert enough to 
make split-second decisions 
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Andezs Olsen is a flenser. He has 
sailed out of Sandefjord for the last 
15 seasons, and makes about 15,000 
kroner per voyage His place is on 
the afterdeck of the factoiy ship 
where the carcasses are hauled up 
the stem's open shpway. He and the 
other flensers shce mto the carcass 
with their knives, loosening strips of 
blubber which are then attached to 
winches and peeled off like the skin 
of an orange The "blubber boys" 
cut up the stnps and thrust them 
down the hatches mto the cooking 
vats below. 

When the flensers have finished, 
the carcass is hauled to the foredeck 
There the "lemmezs" cut up the 
meat, saw up the nbs, dig out the 
intestmes. Even the backbone disap¬ 
pears, sawn mto pieces, it is thmst 
down the hatches to be processed for 
bone meal 

Life with the fleet is not over- 
hazardous There aie accidents, of 
course, and occasional shipwrecks 
But it speaks well for Norwegian 
seamanship that in 25 years no Nor¬ 
wegian factory vessel has been lost 
at sea, and only five catchers 

Some time in March comes the 
radio signal that the international 
quota for the season has been 
reached Whaling is over The long 
voyage home begins. 

£n route the fleet often puts in at 
Cape Town—with plenty of money 
to spend Tlie ^opkeqsezs have 
been expectmg them Cape Town 
newspapers blossom with advertise- 
ments in Norwegian* nylons. 


French perfumes, Irish linen for 
their families and friends at home. 

To eqmp a fleet for an Antarctic 
voyage costs about 20 million 
kroner. In a good season a factoiy 
ship will produce 100,000 barrels of 
oil, worth up to 250 kroner a barrel, 
95 percent of which is refined ashore 
into margarme Valuable by-pro¬ 
ducts ensure and extend the whalmg 
industry's margm of profit There is 
a growmg market for whale meat,* 
and the hver, which wei^s about a 
ton, IS a nch source of vitamins 
The residue from the cookmg vats 
makes good fertilizer, as does ground 
whalebone The small and precious 
amount of ambergris is used m 
manufactunng perfume 

Norway used to have a near-mon¬ 
opoly of whalmg Today Norway 
has nine factoiy ships, Japan five, 
Bntain four, the Netherlands one 
The latest comer is Russia, which 
got a factoiy ship from Germany as 
reparation and is building another. 

To forestall exhausting the Ant¬ 
arctic’s whales, whalmg nations 
have agreed to limit the catch The 
International Whahng Commission, 
with headquarters m Sandefjord, 
each }rea« sets a quota This season 
it was 14,500 units—a unit being one 
blue whale, or two of the smaller fin 
whales, or two and a half of the 
humpback species. 

The men from Sandefjord will be 
down at the bottom of the world 
agam each year, scanning the waters 
to make sure they get their fhU 
^are of the quota. 
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This l^ j good w.itth and it is then in all piohahiliis it is 
a populai hiand Rut unless sim a smu^elrJ uateli ^ou mav be 
bu\ It fioin a itliabk dcalei tempted to bus i( bee iusl the 
-a dealei who gises a ptopei piiee is tlightiv less than that sshich 
souLiiei and guaianUe for it sou a lesponsihk deaki ean ask But 

aie iiskingsoui niitins beloie so'i bus think of theiisk >ou 
Beeausc, if the dealer -perhaps he aie luiiniim When >ol< biiv a svateh 
IS a side-ssalk pcdlai—who is bus it lioni a reputable dealer 
trsing to sell >ou this wateh doc. and make sine lh.it it is a Swiss 
not piosidesou with a vouLher lewelled-ksei Watch )oui dealer \ 
and ihc UNL s t ar guaiantcc, knowledge i\ your Mjeguard 

A Swiss JewelUd-Uver watib is a nuesuty .not a luxmy 

THh WATCH MAKERS ^ S W I I /. I R L A N D 






The /Pritmi Donna 
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lifv'n- t'xplosivt*, fAdsperdtin/Lj, cfiOd'ntrir—diid exciting; 

By John Brief's 


impiisiii.(« uliM 

^ h.i'. to conU'nd with a puma 
''•I donna is n ik >i hl>( a ]ni;t;l(‘T 
who juf’^lcs h.uid ('Iiii.mIis tlu 
thj'hUst iiiisc aU Illation ii]a\ pin 
diuf an explosion Hut Rndol* 
Hing, f'oiK'ial nian.iger (t tin* Mi tio- 
pohtan I )pera Vssoi lation m Ni n 
Voik, has oi lalt hi'ui woikint^ with 
three puma donnas Mina C'alkis 
Rena* Tehaldi and Zink i Milano\ 
The jnt't'hng Wiis iui\i i.ukint>, 
lequirmg all the (ool expeii im* foi 
whieh Mr Bm|» is noted 

Y'ot for .ill its strain, the plight id 
hemg so burdened is not alloRethi r 
unhappy Tin nv.ilnis ot the puma 
donnas liave brought a fiiitastie 
wave of excitement to the Metropoli¬ 
tan When Miss Cahds made hei 
"Met” d6but on opining night, the 
"take” was $75,510, the laigist of 


an\ ojx iii'ie in th( Met s 72 seasons 
\\h.it ex.wtlv IS a puma donna <' 
X*' hi I natiif iMpliis [f-nma donna 
is Italian for "first lad\ ”), she is .in 
(xtraoidinaiilv gifted singi'i viio, 
foi that nason odupiis a pie- 
( niii'i'iit position m tlu opera rostoi 
Mon over, hei own pi rformance is 
to hi I .1 phi iioiiu ron so f.w mating 
i- to n nder her less than olijeitivr 
.ibo’it tlu peiformaiiLe of otheis — 
th.it is sh( is I cotistieal 

Puma donn.is are almost always 
'soprano* lapable of singing lloriil 
loloratuia pass.igis (bnho li.itti- 
('asa//a, who in his long lifetime as 
.111 iinpiesaiio ruletl tlu destinies of 
both the Metropolitan .ind Milan’s 
r..i Scala. oriee (onfessed tli it he w'as 
unable to fathom the appe.il to the 
public of these “florid, high voices,’ 
which left him unmoved 

/2S 


Hud frtm Tht ,\i. York lious Uo^ziiie 
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A venerable musk critic, however, 
explained it this way "Essentially 
there is no difference between a col¬ 
oratura soprano and a trapeze artist 
In the circus there is the long drum 
roll and the house sits tense and 
expectant as the trapezist begins her 
death-defymgact In theopera house 
you have the same tense excitement 
as the coloratura, at the end of her 
cadenza, takes a deep breath before 
attacking the high note In each case 
the question uppermost in every¬ 
one's mind IS will she make it? 
What thrills the crowd is observing 
a woman's triumph against heavy 
odds " 

This special appeal is what gives 
the pnma donna her powerful lever¬ 
age in the opera hou'sc Her talent 
IS a rare and valuable commodity, 
available from no other source 

Occasionally the place of the 
pnma donna is challenged, but the 
outcome is usually frustration for 
the challenger—as in the affair still 
known in Chicago as "The Great 
Dressing-Room Disturbance" It 
took place ]ust before a perform¬ 
ance in 1878, when Minne Hauk, 
mezzo-soprano, decided that she 
would have the dressing-room 
known as "The Prima Donna's 
Room" which was also being con¬ 
tested for by the soprano, Marie 
Roze 

To ensure possession. Miss Hauk 
and her maid deposited costumes in 
the dressing-room at 3 p m on the 
day of the performance At 4 p m 
Miss Roze's husband moved the 


costumes to another room. At 5.30 
Miss Hauk's agent moved them back' 
and padlocked the door At 6 Miss 
Roze, accompanied bya blacksmith, 
broke the lock and again transferred 
the costumes At 6 30 Miss Hauk 
announced that she would not sing. 
Lawyers took a hand at this point, 
and Miss Hauk finally went on But 
the pnma donna's dressing-room 
remained in the possession of Miss 
Roze, the pnma donna 
Tenors, bantones and basses have 
their egotistical dnves too And 
when these forces clash with the iron 
will of the pnma donna, sparks fly 
Some time ago, when Maria 
Jeritza was a reigning pnma donna 
at the Met, slie sang one night with 
Bemamino Gigli, who had a way of 
stepping forward and leaving the 
soprano behind him as he acknow¬ 
ledged applause This made Miss 
Jentza smoulder So, when they 
finally finished their curtain calls 
and retired backstage, she pointed 
a sharp toe in the tenor's shin Gigli 
retaliated by slapping her face 
Whereupon Miss Jentza, holding a 
hand to her cheek, went Iv'fore the 
curtain again and tearfully informed 
the crowded house, "Mr. Gigh has 
not been nice to me " 

Giuho Gatti-Casazza had his own 
method for dealing with tempera¬ 
ment He would hear the enraged 
artist out, then walk away, leaving 
the performer to sputter until the 
fuse burned out He used a refine¬ 
ment of this technique one day at a 
rehearsal of Dtnorah, at a time when 
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pnma donua. tenoi and baritone 
Htrere at loggerheadb. and v^hen a 
goat playing a ^alk-on role stood at 
a comer of the stage Gatti listened 
without comment as each <tf the 
tha‘C pciformers stated his case 
Then he walkid tuwaids the stage 
door As he passed the silent goat he 
commented. You are the only in¬ 
telligent one on thi«! stage ” 
Toscanini d«.jlt someiKhat simi- 
laily ir\ith pnma-donna outbursts 
Once at a reht aisal a c( rtam passagi 
i*as not coming off mneclh for 
Geraldiiii Ivimi, and rnsoamm 
gav#* the soprano a s,» cn scf»ldiiig 
Mi-s Farrar obiected ‘Y(.u must 
iemem!»er Ma«sr,) tint I am aflii 
all, a star ' 

1 'inl\ know IIII »,tn T's m hea \ er 
Toscanini repli'’d Ag.on phase 
Inlh( nmetii ii*h ci i tui},mothers 
g« I'l'TalU cii * onip .’lu <1 puma 
il Minas in ihen tia'i’*. a-- did 
si on tai Is nun *g« ts ag'Mit*-, iht- 
al rtpnsiMi itiV» and whole 
:iK‘ il pets In ihf)st sian- 
cla’i'. a IMP • •.! pnmi donna like 
Mi^" i..i!ias .la'll N light, she is 
aMornpaned b\ onl\ her husbind 
thns* secT»*taries and a miniature 
I iiMich poodh 

In otli'.i wai*- p^'ma donnas are 
not w li it tlu \ U'.i .1 to tx t )in s< bool 
of th uieht h ilds ih.*t fh motor «ar 
Is to 11 iiTiP In thr nineteenth < en- 
tiu\ w Ik n a pnma donna had sung 
a partu ularl\ inspired piifonnance, 
admin rs pa'd lie^ th* supreme 
tribute • f unlv’' Jitp tiic horsf s from 


her carnage, stepping bctw'een the 
shafts and pulling her tnumphantly 
to her hotel When admirers of 
(jcialdine Fanar attempted the 
same tribute by attaching ropes to 
Miss Farrar's battleship-like motor 
(ar in the 20’s they met defeat The 
custom tell into disuse soon there- 
aftei 

i\nothei factor is that the pnma 
donna soprano has encountered a 
rival in the pnma donna conductor 
I'ew ronductors are as picturesqui 
as Jullien, the London macstio who 
had white gloves brought to him on 
a silvL'i tray whcnevLi he conducted 
the musK of Beethoven, but miv,t of 
them aie shovimen One. for c\- 
ample, itcenlly bought two railway 
Pullniao i oinparlmt nts for an or- 
chistra tnp--onp for himself and 
his wifi the other for their I'rench 
poodle At a nty when^ be and his 
oifhislra were to leave the tram for 
an evcuision and rejoin it later, an 
obser\e» who was occupying 
damped qiiaitcrs asked if he could 
ha\« the dog’s lornpartmeiit Uni 
p iraiily His request was turned 
(lown our s( i Tit w ill still lx? there 
w'hen we git hack," he was told, 
“and I ]h doesn’t like strangcis ’’ 

Old tiiiKis nicrely smile at such 
tales 'I lie pnma donna conductor, 
they sa\. reached his zenith when 
Philadelphia's Academy of Music 
was redecorated m blue and silver 
to m.itch Leopold Stokowski’s eyes 
and hair No one they inimtam, 
can top that 
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What 


To wives, tenderness, as distinct 
from passion, is as important a part of 
making love as the sex act itself 


Husbands Dont Know 
About Sex 


By Dr Abraham Stone 


Dr Stone*^ earlier article, **What 
Wives Don*t Know About Sex,** 
condensed in The Reader’s Digest, 
August. 195b, provoked a flood of 
letters from wives who suggested 
that men, too, have much to learn 
about many aspects of sex life Here 
Dr Stone answers some of the ques¬ 
tions raised in these letters 

Q. In yoor firticle you stated 
that many wives are handieapped in 
their sexual r 61 e by early training. 
Does this apply to husbands as wdl? 

«a Yes, men too suffer from 
faulty parental teaching and atti¬ 
tudes Many parents who encourage 
general cunosity m their children be¬ 
come reticent and embarrassed when 
questions about sex anse The child 
then comes to regard mtercst m sex 


as vjmething wrong and shameful 
Particularly harmful arc threats of 
punishment foi childhood sex cun¬ 
osity or sex practices Even though 
a man may later become intellectu¬ 
ally fn^ from these childhood fears 
and anxieties, he may remain emo¬ 
tionally Ixiund by tliem to the detn- 
ment of his sexual functionmg 

Q. Would you suggest that par¬ 
ents should pay more attention to 
bringing up their boys to be con¬ 
siderate husbands and lovers? 

I would At a recent meeting 
with a group of parents, I asked 
what fhcir goal was in bnngmg up 
their bo 3 ^ Some of the replies were 
“to give him a good education", 
“prepare him for a professional 
career' ’, ‘ 'get him ready to take over 
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the business”, "make him a i^ood 
citizen ” No one suggested that a 
major goal should be to prepare the 
boy to become a good husband and 
father Yet the achievement of 
happy mamago and family life is 
one of life’s most satisfying goals 
for any man or woiii.in 

Even more im^xittmt to a child 
than paiental teachings is the atti¬ 
tude of the parents and their be¬ 
haviour towards one another in tlu 
home A Imy brought up in an 
atmosphere of conflict, hostilitv’, ill 
will, is less likely to grow up into a 
considerate husband and sc'\ partner 
than one brought up in a home based 
on love, mutual w amith. respt 1 1 .ind 
consideration 

Q. Then men are not so well 
educated in the facts of sc\ as the\ 
arc credited with being? 

Usually thev m iM>t Most 
men know little, for exampk, .ilwuit 
female stnirturc and fnnrtion bai- 
ticularly, thev fail to apprenatr the 
marked differcp<e** between imn 
and women m the emoiioiial atti¬ 
tudes towards sex 

Q. To what extent would >ou 
say the husband's ignorance of 
women's emotional nature is res 
ponsible for poor sex relations? 

To a considtTdble degree 
Wives frequently (ornplain that 
their husbands are too “perfunc¬ 
tory” and too "direct ' Most 


women need a greater vanety of 
play and physical stimulation be¬ 
fore tlioy are sufficiently aroused to 
want a sexual union Tenderness, 
compliments, verbal love-making, 
are important in this peiiod One 
woman said to me, “A fc*w kisses 
before lH*dtime make the sex rela 
tion so much inoie meaningful for 
me l.itei (in ” 

Q. Where can men get practical 
information about the needs and 
nature of women? 

lithe wife i-* intelligent and 
tiMluie, she can ni ike her husband 
await of hi I wants and her mat- 
tidiis I>( yond tins, numeioiis good 
hooks piovule litipful intoimation, 
su( h i** 7 he /*sv( holo^y of SV\ 

ill‘iiu Ill inn), bv Htivelock Ellis, 
flu /’sv(//o/ogv of Women (Ileme- 
•luttini, h\ lb leue I)< utst h and. if I 
ina\ nuiition it./I Mar}ui^t Manual 
(Vidoi CiollaiK/), 1)\ Di^ llinnah 
. 111(1 Xbr.iti.nn ^toiH 

Q. Husbands are supposed to be 
teachers to their wKes in their sex 
relations. Is this idea sound? 

c5^ Ibis notion is deriMcl from 
the tadt belief m our sodet/ that 
most inen will have liad si'xual 
expt'iienii lx hue mainage How¬ 
ever, many young men do not 
have piemantdl sex expeiience, and 
even those who do may have little 
understanding of the psychological 
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and emotional imjdications of the 
aex act for the woman The average 
young husband is therefore not 
necessarily an infoitned sexual guide 
for his wife. To establish a good 
sexual relationship, husband and 
wife should learn together through 
practice and expenmentahon 

Q. WonU you say that casual 
premarital experience tends to make 
a man less sensitive to the feelings of 
an Inexperienced bride? 

iA Often it does In a (usual re¬ 
lationship a man usually approaches 
the woman piimanly on a physical 
level, and hardly associates it with 
feelings of affection His wife, on the 
other hand, is likely to regaid her 
sex life with her husband as a part of 
the total love relationship, and she 
will look tor tenderness and con¬ 
sideration on his part The husband 
who has had casual expenenccs be¬ 
fore marnage may fail to realize that 
his wife needs aho\c all a *'chmate 
of love'* for a sabsfactory response 

Q. Many wives cmnplain that 
husbands make too frequent sexual 
demands. What is considered the 
average frequency of sex relations 
in marriage? 

. Statistical studies show a 
marked vanation in the frequency 
ci mantal relations, ranging from 
once a month or less to once daily or 
more Actually, the frequency is too 
high or too low only where cither 


husband or wife feels disturbed 
about it. On an average, men under 
35 have relations m marriage about 
two or three times a week. After 40 
years of age the frequency gradually 
diminishes to about once a week 
after the age of 55 In the mam, 
diminution in sex activity m middle 
age is due to psychological factors, 
such as loss of interest, fatigue, pre¬ 
occupation with work or anxiety 
about sexual capacity 

Too frequent demands on the part 
of the husband may sometimes be a 
manifestation not of real sexual 
desire but of aggression or an at¬ 
tempt to escape from the frustra¬ 
tions of daily hving More often, 
however, a wife's complaint of too 
frequent advances is the result of 
her own inadequate sexual matur¬ 
ity, or else of the husband's failure 
tn arouse her sufficiently to desire 
him more often 

Many women admit that they 
have stronger sexual urges than their 
husbands, and that they are, m 
fact, resentful of then: husbands' 
infrequent desires Understandmg, 
tolerance and sometimes profes¬ 
sional counsel may be needed to 
resolve the frustrations and conflicts 
which may anse in such a situation. 

Q. To what extent should a hus¬ 
band wait for an invitation from his 
wife? 

A In sexual activity the male 
IS generally the mihator. However, 
if by word or gesture a wife shows 
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her desire for her husband, he will be 
deeply pleased, and his feehngs for 
her will be greatly increased For a 
'successfnl relationship, it is well for 
the wife to take some of the 
initiative 

Q. One threat to a wife's sexual 
satisfaction is the inability of the 
husband to wait for his wife's cli¬ 
max. Is there any help for this? 

r5A Though some men may be 
able to carry on the sex relation for 
a fairly long time, in(»st of them will 
complete it within one to two 
minutes, unless they make a cons¬ 
cious effort to delay it 'The husband 
ideally should employ in advance 
various forms of sex arousal and 
stimulate his w'lfe to a degree where 
she, too, will attain a full response 
However, even if a wile does not 
respond completely each time, it 
need not become a source of frustra¬ 
tion A woman may have suihcicnt 


pleasure from the act itself, .even 
without a climax, to make the love 
relationship gratifying for both. 

Q. H<m can husbands be made 
to understand the extreme impor* 
tance to women of tenderness and 
losing words? 

c54 Pnmanly through better 
education for marriage, and through 
keeping open the paths of communi¬ 
cation between husband and wife. 
In our culture, men are trained to 
repress their emotions, and they find 
it dithcult to express verbally thdr 
feelings ot aftection “I know he 
loves me,*’ a wife will say, "but he 
never says so ” 

Men must icahzc the importance 
of the ‘ ‘verbal caress ” Love may be 
deeper tlian speech, but often it 
needs to be spoken P'or only if it is 
continually strengthened by signs of 
affeebon and conside^-abon will it 
glow and flounsh 
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THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


BEKLEUTNANT Franz \on 
Worra, marrhingbi'tueoii 
impassive goar^, trav¬ 
el^ the long comdoi^ of 
the Air Interrogation Centre at 
Cockfosteis and was ushea'd into a 
pleasant, nchly panelled ronin It 
was completely dark save for a 
powerful reading lamp which cast 
a circle of light on a massive 
mahogany desk. Behind this sat an 
RAF officer with a thin, lined face, 
busl^ eyebrows and an npcurling 


Ho spoke in facile but slightly 
accented German “I am Squadron 
Leader Hawkes Sit down, Ober* 
leutnant " 

As the pnsoner cheked his heels 
and bowed stiffly, he noted a silver- 
knobbed walking stick propped 
against the desk It reminded him 
of the foppish Bntish officer of 
German newspaper cartoons. 

*‘Oberieutnani, 13 Bntish aircraft 
shot down and half a dozen des¬ 
troyed on the ground is quite a res¬ 
pectable record.*’ There was cold 


mohstache. 
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March 


mockery m the mteirogator's voice 
''As a mmor ace of the first war, I 
am espeaally thrilled to meet one of 
the major aces of the second ** • 

Von Weira mimidced the other’s 
casual drawl "1 have not read of 
3 ^our exploits in studying the Royal 
Flying Corps' fascinating history," 
he said, "and, intrigued as I am to 
meet you, 1 am not going to leveal 
any military information " 

He paused for a moment, then 
added with sneering insolence,' ‘ But 
how stupid of me, Herr Major > No 
doubt it was you who shot me 
down!" 

The Squadron Leader said noth¬ 
ing. 

The long silence w'hich ensued 
was finally broken by the w ail of an 
air-raid siren Another siren began, 
and then another, until the sc'ream- 
ing cacophony covered the whole 
London area Von Werra smirked 
More German bombers overhead It 
was September 7, 1940, and the all- 
out Battle of Bntain was well under 
way 

Suddenly the Squadron Leader 
pushed himself up from his chair, 
seized his walking stick, plunged 
the room into darkness, and walked 
over to the window' Despite the 
walling sirens, von Werra could 
hear ^at he limped heavily, and 
that one of his boots squeaked His 
interrogator was wearing an artifi¬ 
cial leg 

"Forgive me, Herr Major I’m 
terribly ^orry I had no idea—” 

There was no reply. The Squad¬ 


ron Leader had drawn back the 
blackout curtains and was staring 
into the London ni^t. 

Presently the ivailmg died down, 
siren by siren Hawkes re-drew the 
curtains and returned to his desk. As 
he snapped on the lamp, he tipped 
the shade so that von Werra sat 
facing its harsh light 

"Tell me, Oberleutnant," he said 
casually, "which of your friends in . 
the Headquarters Staffel of the 
Second Gruppe of Number Three 
Fighter Geschwader will look aftei 
Simba, your pet lion cub^ 'Sanni,' 
perhaps^" 

Von W'erra gasped Since his 
capture two days before he had 
divulged only his name, rank and 
serial number Yet a British interro 
gator knew not only his unit but the 
name of his pet lion and the nick¬ 
name of his best fnend Nor was he 
blufiing, he seemed to know every¬ 
thing He even commented on how 
slender was von Werra’s claim to 
being a baron, a title which the 
young flyer often used 

For the next two hours Squadron 
Leader Hawkes continued lus dev¬ 
astating attack, his sarcastic voice 
cutting deeply into the German's 
arrogance "1 must congratulate 
you, Oberleutnant," he said, "on 
your flair for publicity " He brought 
out a tzansenpt of a German radio 
programme on which von Werra 
had told of shooting down five 
Hurricanes and destroying four 
more on the ground, all in one solo 
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faid. Although these had been no 
Witnesses, the feat had been lauded 
in Gennany as “the greatest fighter 
exploit of the war ** 

Hawkes, half sitting on the edge 
of the desk, bent over the prisoner 
His voice was icy “You know as 
Uirell as I do, Oberleutnani 'Baron' 
von Werra, 'The Red Devil,’ ‘The 
Terror of the RAF,’ that there was 
no incident even remotely resem¬ 
bling your alleged exploit ’’ 

, The RAF could hardly have suf¬ 
fered the loss of nine Hurricanes 
without being aware of it, Hawkes 
said And item by item he pointed 
out the absurdities and holes in the 
fabncation, including the discrepan¬ 
cies between what von Weira had 
Vaid over the radio and w'hat he had 
told the Press In the end the spun- 
ousness of the story was manifest, 
and von Werra sat silent and 
abashed 

And now the Squadron Leadei 
^Imck “Suppose your fellow'- 
prisoners get to know w'hat you and 
I know about your famous esploil 
—^what sort of life w'ould yon lead 
in pnson camp^ You’d be the 
laughing stock of the place “ 

Von Werra smiled weakly, but 
smiled nevertheless “Herr Major, I 
know what price you are likely to 
ask for keeping quiet—^militaiy 
information ’’ His voice gatliered 
firmness “I will tell you nothing, 
rfLcTT Major* You may make it im¬ 
possible for me to hv“ with my com- 
rades,r but the alternative would Ik* 
worse I couldn’t five with mjrself ’’ 


The interview was over Von 
Werra had not broken under the 
sledge-hammer grilling And as 
Hawkes rang for the guard, the 
prisoner showed a flash of his irre¬ 
pressible spin! 

“Herr Major, I’ll wager a mag¬ 
num of champagne against ten 
cigaiettes that 1 escape m six 
months *’ 

It was as well that’Hawkes did 
not accept the wager He’would 
have lost 

Then 26 years old, wilful, exuber¬ 
ant, mtensely ambitious, Franz von 
Werra had been m the Luftwaffe 
since its mcepbon more than five 
yeats earlier He had quickly got the 
measure of that service the only 
w'ay to get ahead w'as to get oneself 
talked about What impressed w'as 
da^'h, aggressiveness, a touch of 
daie-dcviliy Von Werra tned to 
mtflv all the others in mock com¬ 
bats, indulged m su(h piohibited 
stunting as diving under bridges and 
low acrobatics over his girl fnend's 
house Whert*as other pilots had pet 
dogs, falcons, even pigs, von Werra 
had to keep a lion cub To add to his 
glamour he adopted the title of 
Baion, which, despite its dubious 
legitima<.y, had a certain snob value 
even in Hitler’s forces 

When w’ar came the important 
thing, of course, was to become an 
ace, and von W'cira actually downed 
eight verified planes, which was not 
a bad iccord But the Pohsh, Nor¬ 
wegian, Dutch and Belgian air 
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forces had been demolished in a 
matter of days, and the French Air 
Force was hard hit. In a few weeks 
die RAF too would be knocked out, 
and all the Nazi flyers were scram- 
bhng for honours before it was too 
late. Von Werra's boast of destroy¬ 
ing nine Humcanes in his famous 
unwitnessed raid put his score near 
the top. The authorities, after reduc¬ 
ing his claim from nme planes to 
five, awarded him the Knight’s 
Cross But before he could receive 
it, on his tenth mission over England 
he was diot down 
However vamglonous his boast¬ 
ing, von Werra had an acute sense 
of secunty At a time when the 
supremely confident Nazis expected 
few losses and scarcely bothered to 
give their airmen secunty bnefings, 
the carelessness of captured flyers 
was a boon to Bntish Intelligence 
They often earned secret docu¬ 
ments, maps, strength reports, tech¬ 
nical data, diaries, or tattered bus 
tickets, cinema ticket stubs and 
crumpled sales slips from which it 
was possible to deduce the location 
of vanous units But von Werra 
burnt all the papers on his person 
immediately after his plane crashed 
His first interrogation convinced 
him that the German leaders were 
nght: the Bntish aere stupid A 
courteous, informal Army captain 
with iron-grey hair offered him a 
cigarette and, ignonng their rdles as 
captor and captive, seemed bent 
only on talking about German poli¬ 
tics, Nazi ideals, Germany’s claim 


to colonies, and the like. Vastly^C 
relieved not to be questioned on' 
imlitaiy matters, von Werra had 
relaxed, become expansive, and had 
talked freely Only later did he 
realize how astutely the interview 
had been managed, and that the 
interrogator had simply been sizmg'' 
film up to decide which techmques 
would 3 neld the best results m future 
interrogations 

Although von Werra had how 
successfully withstood the gruelling^ 
frontal attack of Squadron Trader 
Hawkes, who was his second inter¬ 
rogator, RAF Intelligence was by 
no means finished with him In the 
cnsmng da}^ he was questioned 
repeatedly at all hours of the day , 
and night by half a dozen different' 
German-speaking ofiicers working 
sepaiately and in collaboratiOAi 
Between them they tned every trick 
in the business to get him to talk 

He was cajoled, flattered, tempted 
and provoked It was suggested that ^ 
it might be possible to arrange for 
him to visit the West End—dis¬ 
creetly escorted, naturally, and in 
civilian clothes, everything would 
be laid on for him—dinner, a show, 
a visit to a mght club Another mter- 
rogation turned out to be a ’’friendly' 
chat between flymg t 3 q>es,” with a 
bottle of whisky (’’Help yourself, 
old man”) and a box of cigars on the 
table Von Werra would play none 
of these dangerous games. <• j 

Using yet another stratagem, his 
captors kept him in solitary confine¬ 
ment for several days, then placed 
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him m a room with another mem¬ 
ber of his unit, Oberleutnant Carl 
Wcstcrhoff The two happened to be 
close comrades and, when they wen* 
alcnc, greeted each other warmly 
Westerhoff immediately plied his 
friend with questions, but von 
Werra answered guardedly, glani- 
mg continually round the room 
Suddenly, he pulled Westerhoff into 
a dark cornei, dimbt'd on his 
shoulders, and peered into a ventila¬ 
tor grill When he got down, he 
whispc'ied, "That's where it is 
There's definitely a black thing in 
there and some wircb Let’s lean out 
of the window and talk We'll be 
safe there ’’ 

The microphone in thi ventilator 
w'as confirmed that evening when 
the hghts went on From tlien on 
tliey did their talking leaning out of 
the w’lndow 

Three mornings later von Wi’ira 
sat up in bed as though sturk with a 
pm "God, what a fool I've Ik en • ’' 

The ventilatoi was the in<»st oh 
vious place in the room to put a 
microphone The British had put it 
there intending it to he foundf More¬ 
over, tlie windows m other rooms he 
had l)ccn in at Cockfosters had all 
been fixed so that thp\ would not 
open This one had lieen deliberately 
left in working order, doubtless with 
a microphone under the ledge 

Von Werr? leaned out of the win¬ 
dow and said in a loud clear voice 

"’fallo, RAF Intelligence Oliej^ 
leutnant von Werra calling I'm try¬ 
ing to find a microphone concealed 


near the window of my room I am 
now tapping the hollow sash board 
on the left-hand side Are you 
receiving me’ Oberleutnant von 
Werra calling and testing " 

It may have been pure coinci¬ 
dence, but that i>ame mormng Wes¬ 
terhoff and von Werra were moved 
out of the room 

Before they had finally finished 
with him, the British interrogators 
had worked on von Werra for a total 
of three wrecks During that time he 
had not knowingly given away any 
militaty information whatsoever 
But in the process of questioning 
him the Bntish had unavoidably 
provided him with an almost com¬ 
plete picture of their methods and 
tediniques As it tumc'd out this 
mfonnation.w'as of far greater im¬ 
portance than anything he could 
have told them I^or 01x*t leutnant 
von Weiia was piofoundly im¬ 
pressed by the ‘-ubtlety and insidi¬ 
ousness of Brit^h interrogation 
methods, and he now knew more 
about them than did any other Ger¬ 
man—a fai't that later had far 
reaching consequences for both the 
Royal Air Foro' and the Luftwaffe 

Von Werra was sent to Gnredale 
Hall, a pnsoner-of-war camp situ¬ 
ated in wild moorland (ountry, 
20 miles from the Irish Sea The 
building was a gaunt stone mansion 
of 40 rooms and was very closely 
guarded A captured U-boat com¬ 
mander, Kapitanleutnant Werner 
Lott, had recently attempted to 
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escape and had not succeeded in 
getting beyond even the inner nng 
of barbed wire 

There had been few determined 
escape efforts, however As in other 
British POW camps at this time 
(when the war was so soon to be 
over), most of the captured Nazis 
were content to sit tight and confi¬ 
dently await the arrival of German 
troops Rut von Werra no longer 
shared the belief tliat Britain would 
be defeated by Chiistmas The sur¬ 
prising and unpleasant competence 
of the RAF, which had already 
cost his unit nearly 15 pilots, and 
the numerous British defence mea¬ 
sures he had observed — camou¬ 
flaged pillboxes, blockhouses, anti¬ 
tank ditches, tall poles in open fields 
as anti-glidcr obstructions — had 
convinced him that the war would 
last a long lime 

Within ten days of his arrival at 
Gnzedale Hall, von Werra had 
devised a scheme for escaping The 
senior German officer. Major Willi¬ 
bald Fanelsa, who with the aid oi a 
tlirce-man council considered all 
escape plans, listened to it dubi¬ 
ously 

Every other day 24 prisoners were 
taken out on the road for exercise 
They turned either north or south 
—apparently at the whim of the 
mounted sergeant who accompanied 
them—and were marched at a smart 
pace for three kilometres, then 
rested at a bend in the road for ten 
minutes, and were marched back 
Discipline was stnet and surveil¬ 


lance heavy; m addition to the 
mounted sergeant there were four 
guards in front and four in ihe rear 
and an officer on foot m charge 

The rest area on the northern 
route, where a wire fence gave on to 
an open meadow, offered no pdSsible 
cover On the southern route, how¬ 
ever, the rest area was beside a 
stone wall If some of his fellow 
prisoners distracted the guards, and , 
others massed to shield his move¬ 
ments—and von Werra had worked 
out the details of how this could be 
done—^he might vault the wall and 
run crouched behind it until he 
reached a blind spot in the road, 
then escape into thick woods Once 
free, he would make his way to the 
coast and try to stow away on a 
neutral vessel 

Major Fanelsa approved the plan 
as "by far the best that had been 
submitted" up to that time The 
escape council provided a etude 
map and the heavy clothmg needed 
for the rough moor country Von 
Weira had already managed to 
acquire three shillings in English 
money, and had saved his choco¬ 
late ration for food Two days later 
the plan was jmt into action 

Major F'anelsa asked the camp 
commandant to change the exercise 
jxiriod from 10 30 to 2 p m. on the 
ground that it interfered with camp 
educaHonal classes m the mornmg, 
actually to allow von Werra to 
escape nearer to nightfall. At the 
camp gates, since there was danger 
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that the northern route mig^t be 
taken, one of the pnsoneis gave the 
order to turn south This was not 
challenged The officer in charge 
thought the mounted sergeant had 
given the order, the sergeant as¬ 
sumed that it had been given by the 
officer 

When the usual rest was called, 
the guards took their positions on 
one side of the* road while the 
prisoners went to the opposite side 
and stood or milled around in front 
of the stone wall The appeal ance of 
a greengrocer's cart on the usually 
deserted road was at first dismaying 
But it proved the perfect distraction, 
for the guards bought apples from it 
and the sergeant gave one to his 
horse When the cart had gone, von 
Werra moved in behind the tallest of 
his comrades, who by prearranged 
plan were carefully grouped to¬ 
gether. He hoisted himself up on to 
the wall An elbow nudged him as 
a signal that no guards had been 
alerted, and he rolled over, drop¬ 
ping noiselessly into the held be¬ 
hind 

As the prisoners re-formed in 
column and the sergeant gave the 
order to march, two women, nearly 
half a mile away but m a position 
to sec the fleeing prisoner, started 
shouting and waving their arms 
With great presence of mind one of 
the pnsoners began waving and 
, shouting back The others followed 
suit, with the result that the sergeant 
completely missed the meaning of 
the onlookers' frantic signals 


When they had gone 300 yards 
the Gennans broke into a marching 
song—one of two alternative songs 
they had agreed to sing at this 
point It was the favourable one, 
and it let von Werra know that he 
had not yet been missed Now safely 
out of sight of his captors, who had 
disappeared round the bend, hi 
stood up without further conceal¬ 
ment and vaulted the stone wall 
Then, waving gaily to the two fright¬ 
ened women, who were still help¬ 
lessly watching him, he dashed 
across the road and disappeared 
into a tliick pine wood on the other 
side 

Singing on the man h was strictly 
forbidden, and when the pnsoneis 
suddenly burst into full-voiced song 
the guards had been taken by sur¬ 
prise The mounted sergeant 
shouted, the officer shouted, cleared 
his throat, shouted again and waved 
his stick It had no effect, the Ger¬ 
mans rcfused to stop singing 

vSuspirting something amiss, the 
sergeant rode up and down the 
column trying to count the 
prisoners But they kept moving 
from one rank to another and back 
again—a ruse suggested bv von 
Werra—so that it was difficult to tell 
how many there were After a word 
with the officer, the sergeant finally 
rode ahead of the column, drew his 
revolver, and oidered a halt 

When the POWs shuffled to a 
stop the officer went down the length 
of the column, countmg The count 
was 23 instead of 24 To make sure. 
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the ofheer and the sergeant counted 
again, moving from the near to the 
head of the column There could be 
no doubt about it one pnsoncr was 
missing 

Local residents still recall the 
fuiore that ensued By 5 30 tlic 
whole anti-escape machinery of the 
area had been set in motion Lomes, 
staff cars, Bren-gun earners and 
motor-cycles daslied about the 
countrj’side frenziedly The Home 
Guard and police were brought into 
the hunt, and threr bloodhounds 
were rushed by car from head¬ 
quarters at Preston Before they 
arrived a heavy ram fell and made 
them useless Regular troops, at hrst 
held back lest they destroy the scent, 
were then hned up to beat through 
the woods in great strength 
Von Werra disappeared com¬ 
pletely for three days and nights As 
the days went by and there was 
never a trace of him, more and more 


police and troops were called m 
Ultimately several thousand were 
involved m the search The German 
had simply vanished, and the police 
suspected that someone was har- 
bounng him or that he was dead 
from exposure or injury 

Neither of these thmgs had hap¬ 
pened 

Even in the wildest parts of the 
I^ke District there are many small 
stone huts, known as “hoggasts,” 
used for storing sheep fodder Home 
Guards visited each hoggast m their 
area m turn, however remote, and 
about 11pm on the fourth day 
two Home Guards pati oiling the 
Broughton Mills area, only four or 
five miles from the coast, found a 
hut on which the padlocked door 
had been forced open Shining a 
carbide bicycle lamp within, Ac/ 
disi'ovoR’d the fugitive His face was 
thill and drawn, his clothes bedrag¬ 
gled, his boots w'orn down like a 
tramp's 
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While one of the Home Guards 
held a gun on hmip the other tied a 
cord tightly round von Werra's 
wnst. then tied it to his own wrist 
But before they could lead him 
away, von Werra in a perfectly 
tim^ manoeuvre sent the man he 
was tied to sprawling, and at the 
same time knocked out the light 
Then, leaping out of reach of the 
second man and jerking his bound 
Wtist with all his might, he snatched 
the cord free and disappeared into 
the night 

He was not found agam until 
after two more days of mtensive 
search At230pm onthesixthday 
of von Wexra's freedom, a shepherd 
spotted him sneaking through the 
bracken on a l,200>foot hill over¬ 
looking the Duddon Valley The 
shepherd notified a nearby contin¬ 
gent of the Cumberland and West¬ 
morland Constabulary, which 
quickly threw a nght cordon round 
the base of the hill Vlien they had 
closed m on him, they at once put 
handcuffs on the captive 

This time he did not get away. 

After serving 21 days of solitary 
confinement as punishment for his 
escape, von Werra was removed 
from Gnzedale Hall and sen< to 
Swanwick, a POW camp m the 
Midlands. But having got away 
once, he was confident &at he could 
do it again, and was determmed to 
try So he at once inspected the 
secunty arrangements of the new 
camp mmutely 


Swanwick was surrounded by two 
heavy barbed-wixe fences, and the 
narrow land between them was 
patroUed constantly Watchtowers, 
set at mtervals of 50 yards along the 
outside fence, were equipped with 
machine guns and searchlights, and 
the fences were floodht at night ex¬ 
cept during air-raid alerts, at which 
time the guard was reinforced The 
only possible means of escape, he 
deaded, was by tunnelling 

The budding he was assigned to 
was only a yzxd or so from the mner 
boundary fence, and von Werra cal¬ 
culated that a tunnel only 13 metres 
long, starting from a small unused 
room on the ground floor, would 
emerge beyond the outer fence The 
exit would be uncomfortably dose 
to one of the watchtowers,. but a few 
shrubs and trees offered* a little 
cover The project seemed possible, 
and within a few days five other 
officers enthusiasbcally jomed with 
him to organize the Swanwick Ttef- 
bau A G (Swanwick Mining Com¬ 
pany) 

Fiom the first the undertaking 
went well, despite many obstacles 
Von Werra found that by dapping 
lunch, at which he would hardly be 
imssed smee only one Bribsh officer 
was then in chaige of 150 prisoners, 
he could devote six hours a day to 
diggmg. The short-handled scoops 
and fire buckets thoughtfully pro¬ 
vided by the War Office to cope with 
mcendiary bombs were perfect for 
excavating and carr 3 dng away dul, 
and a member of the tunnd team 
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discovered a huge, partially empty 
catch-basm for ramwater mto which 
it could be dumped After a time the 
air in the burrow became so nause* 
ous that even a few mmutes* work 
incurred retching and violent head¬ 
aches Then a large cave-m invited 
complete disaster since it left only a 
thin crust of earth above the tunnel 
But no guard fell through this— 
fortunately it was directly under the 
first secunty fence, and fresh air 
filtenng down through the remam- 
ing thm, porous dome solved the 
problem of ventilation 
All the pnsoners co-operated, 
standing look-out at strategic spots 
and shouting coded warnings when 
the no se of digging or pnsmg out 
laige stones threatened to reach the 
sentnes' ears When noise was un¬ 
avoidable it was drowned out by 
group singing, harmonica playing, 
loudly boisterous card games, even 
a staged free-for-all fight The work 
went steadily forward, and just one 
month after it was started, the tun¬ 
nel, a "rabbit hole" just big enough 
to crawl through, was completed 
Meanwhile the five tunneUers (one 
of the original six pessimistically 
gave up midway) had made their 
plans for gettmg out of England 
The sale of a diamond nng to a 
guard for a pound lud given them 
each four shillmgs With this scant 
fund for bus fares, two of the men 
hoped to reach Liverpool and stow 
away on a neutral ship for Ireland 
Two others would make for Glas¬ 
gow where they would also try to 


Marck 

board a neutral ship Only von 
Werra deaded to try it alone. 

His experience while on the run 
m the Lake Distnct had convmced 
hun that a German escaper in 
Bntain stood very httle chance un¬ 
less he could somehow get out of the 
country before the search for him 
got under way. The only means of 
domg this was by air Von Werra 
therefore decided on the boldest 
possible course he would make his 
way to the nearest RAF field and. 
relying on his wits when he got 
there, try to get his hands on a plane 

Castmg about for a simple but 
convincing masquerade, he decided 
to pass himself off as a Dutch pilot 
who had crashed in returning from 
a bombmg mission This was plaus¬ 
ible, for there were now a great 
many Czech, Dutch, Norwegian 
and Polish refugees serving with the 
RAF, speakmg broken English (his 
own English was fair) and weanng 
relatively unfamiliar uniforms 
Since few airmen in the Midlands 
were likely to know much about the 
workmgs of Coastal Command, 
he would be from the "Mixed 
Special Bomber Squadron, Coastal 
Command," based near Aberdeen 
Aberdeen would be a long way 
away, and the vague and ambigu¬ 
ous designation "Mixed Special 
Bomber Squadron" would allow 
him a certain latitude for explana¬ 
tions 

For a uniform, one prisoner don¬ 
ated a flying suit which he had some¬ 
how managed to retam, a second 
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suppked fur-hned flying boots, and 
a thud leather gloves To complete 
his wardrobe, he bought a woollen 
tartan scarf from the camp shop He 
could forgo identification papers but 
would certamly need a Bntish ser¬ 
vice identity disc, which was made 
of vulcaniz^ fibre This was impos¬ 
sible to obtain, but the camp's 
"Forgery Department" provided 
him with an exact replica made of 
cardboard 

At 9 f m on December 20, weanng 
black pyjamas over his fljnng suit 
to protect it, von Werra cautiously 
broke through the last layer of earth 
above the tunnel exit Conditions 
were ideal The night was dark, and 
an air raid alert had caused the 
floodlights to be turned off As he 
emerged to freedom, the camp 
chorus, greatly augmented for the 
occasion and smgmg with tremend¬ 
ous volume to cover any sounds of 
the escape, burst forth w'lth '"Muss-t 
denn, muss-% denn zum Stadtele 
htnaus*' (1 must away into the great, 
wide world). 

Silently von Werra made his way 
through the darkness, and a few 
minutes later his companions 
emerged one by one from the tun¬ 
nel At a bam some 200 j^rds 
distant, where they had agreed to 
rendezvous, they wh»pered their 
good-byes to von Werra, shook his 
hand, then went their separateways 

Smee the raid was still on von 
Werra decided to wait for the all- 
clear before venturmg further, lest 


he be picked up as a survivor of a 
crashed German aircraft There was 
no hurry With any luck, the escape 
would not be discovered until roll- 
call next mornmg, which gave him 
at least ten houxs’ start He crouched 
down near the bam and waited 

At three o'clock the all-clear had 
still not sounded Von Werra dared 
not wait any longer He emerged 
from his niding place, tucked the 
camp's copy cf The Ttmes under his 
arm as a prop, and set off across the 
fields 

He might have walked less jaun¬ 
tily had he known that the police 
were already scounng the distnct 
for him Swanwick had been alerti'd 
to the escape shortly after midnight, 
when one of the escaperb. Major 
Heinz Cramer, had been captured 
Major Cramer had tned to steal a 
bicycle he found leaning against the 
wall of a bliop Unluckily it belonged 
to the village policeman, who had 
left it there momentanly while he 
made a routme check of the shop's 
rear premises 

Von Werra walked for miles along 
country roads without encountenng 
a soul He now had only a few houis 
left, and was beginning to worry At 
4 30 he heard a railway engine hiss¬ 
ing on a nearby sidmg He stepped 
over to it and climbed inio the cab 

The engine dnver’s jaw dropped 
">Miat d'you thmk yoiYie up to^" 
he demanded 

‘ T am Captain van Lott, formerly 
of the Roj^l Dutch Au: Force, now 
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with the RAF/' von Werm ex¬ 
plained matter-of-factly. *'l've just 
made a forced landing in a Welh^- 
ton after being hit by flak m a raid 
over Denmark. 1 must get to the 
nearest RAF field quickly. Where 
IS the nearest tdephone, please?" 

The engine dnver was helpful. 
"My mate Harold here's just gomg 
off duty He'll walk you along to 
the station " 

Walking along the trade with the 
fireman, von Werra reached the 
Codnor Park station at 5 30 But 
the telephone was m the booking 
office, which was locked, and the 
booking clerk, Sam Eaton, did not 
anive till shortly before six Nerv¬ 
ously, von Werra waited. 

When Eaton appeared he was out 
of sorts, and likened impatiently 
to von Werra's story of crashing a 
bomber nearby, and of leavmg the 
umnjurcd crew at a farmhouse 
whidi had no telephone "Will you 
please nng up the nearest RAF field 
and ask them to send a car to fetch 
me? My base at Aberdeen will send 
a plane for me and my crew there " 

Manifestly sceptical, the dapper 
httle bookmg derk asked several 
questions about the crash, then 
picked up the telephone "Put me 
through to the pohee, please i" 

Von Werra sat ngid while the 
other spoke at length into the tele¬ 
phone. ButapparentlyEaton merely 
wanted to nd himself of the piob- 
lem For when he hung up he said, 
"Don't worry. Somebody will be 
here presently. They’re in a better 


position to help you than 1 am." 

A porter now brewed tea. Eaton 
offered von Werra a cup, took one 
himself, and as the three sat waiting 
for the pohee, von Werra's magnet¬ 
ism and genial plausibihty began to 
have their effect For half an hour he 
answered questions about the crash 
and the bombing laid, and talked 
expansively about the RAF Finally 
he confided—"1 really should not 
tell jmu this"—^that he belonged to 
a special squadron, and that the 
mght's raid had been a test for a new 
bombsight. "Now do you see why it 
IS so urgent that 1 should get back 
qmckly?" 

Eaton was visibly impressed 
"Really! I'm very sorry If you'd 
said so before Should I nng up 
the base?" 

"Please do ” 

The clerk lifted the receiver and 
asked for Hucknall aerodrome. 
When he finally got through to the 
duty officer he cxplamcd about von 
Werra bnefly, then motioned von 
Werra himself to the phone 

The Hucknall duty officer was: 
hard to convince He asked a great 
many questions about the crash, and 
remarked that it was cunous that he 
had not heard about it But at last 
he said, "I suppose I'll have to do 
something about you I'll send a 
vehicle to pick you up ’' 

At one minute past seven the police 
arrived There were two plam- 
clolhes men and a uniformed ser¬ 
geant For a time they eyed von 
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Wcrra m silence, their looks neither 
fnendly nor hostile Then one of the 
detectives suddenly rapped out 
**Sprechen Ste Deutsch^*" 

Von Werra answered in Englibli, 
"Yes, 1 speak a little German Most 
Dutch people do " 

The detective grunted and in¬ 
stantly the tension relaxed 
** Spree hen Ste DeuUch^” was 
evidently the only (lennan the\ 
knew' between them, foi the st'eond 
plain-clothes man now' ^aid, "So 
you’re one of the Coastal Command 
boys, eh?" 

Von Werra knew' now that thev 
had not come to arrest him 1‘hey 
were simply checking on his story 
He had read enough accounts of 
RAF bombing raids in the Hntish 
papers to be convincing 
"Yes," he said, giving his most 
disarming smile "Last night it was 
a wizard show, but we nearly bought 
It " 

At this know'ing RAF slang, the 
three policemen looked significantly 
from one to the other and grinned 
"Wheie are your papers?” the 
sergeant asked 

Von Werra was commendably 
patient "Do you not know that it is 
forbidden to take personal papers 
into the air?" 

After that they did not even usk 
to see his identity disc And although 
they asked a great many more ques¬ 
tions. von Werra's answers, to¬ 
gether with the fact that Hucknall 
was sending a car for him, seemed 
to satisfy them 


At length, one of the detectives 
clapped him on the back "Grand 
types, you Coastal Command 
chaps " 

"Yes Jolly good luck to 3 «)u," 
said the second detective "Some 
(rermans broke out of a prison camp 
near here last night We thought at 
first you might one of them " 

Von Werra gulped, then covered 
his dismay by joining uneasily in 
their laughter So their escape had 
already been discovered > 

Five minutes after the police had 
left, an aircraftman came in and 
saluted smartly "Transport for 
Hucknall. sir," he announced 

Von Werra's spints soared again 
As he settled hunself comfortebly 
for the tcn-niile ride to the RAF 
base, he felt that he might yet steal 
that aeroplane 

Contrary to von Werra’s supposi¬ 
tion, the Hucknall duty officer had 
not sent the car because he was 
convinced Captain van Lott was 
genuine but because he strongly sus¬ 
pected he was bogus He had not 
heard of the escape from Swanwick, 
but van Lott had talked too much 
and too garrulously And i. seemed 
incredible that a bomber could crash 
m the dark without injuring any of 
the crew Still, aircrews sometimes 
had amazing luck w'hcn they 
crashed The officer decided that 
he’d better check Captain van Lott’s 
story on the spot If he was an im¬ 
postor, his dress, his papers and the 
way he told his story face-to-face 
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would be sure to give him away 

As a precaution the duty officer 
gave the driver of the car a gun, and 
warned hun that van Lott might be 
a saboteur or escaped prisoner The 
windows of the station headquar¬ 
ters were barred, and he lodged all 
the doors except the main entrance 
In the adjutant's office, wheie the 
interview would be held, he built up 
a roanng fire so that van Lott would 
be forced to take off his fljnng suit 
and disclose his uniform. 

It had just turned daylight when 
the dnver drew up at HQ and ush¬ 
ered von Werra into the adjutant's 
office The duty officer, who wanted 
to be occupied so that he could study 
his visitor covertly, was takmg 
down the blackout shutters 

He saw a man of 5 feet 7 mches 
with curly hair, a frank bo 3 nsh face 
and a pleasant smile He looked 
neither villainous nor Teutonic. But 
his fljnng suit was non-regulation 
and of a strange type—^pale grey- 
gteen with a long diagonal zip 

Still fumbhng with the blackout 
shutters, the officer casually en¬ 
quired, "Van Lott?—^I won't keep 
you a moment. You may find it a bit 
fuggy in here Take your flying suit 
off Sit down, make yourself at 
home*" 

The room was m fact as stifllmg 
as the stokehold of a ship. But von 
Werra rephed, "It is not worth the 
trouble My plane shall amve any 
mmute from Aberdeen " And, un- 
obtn'sively, he moved as far as pos¬ 
sible from the fire 


The duty officer finished with the 
shutters, dusted his hands and re¬ 
turned to his desk. Von Werra shook 
hands with him. 

"I am sorry to bother you/' he 
said. "I wish not to make you 
trouble. I shall go and wait by the 
control tower for my plane, yes^" 

"That's not necessary Stay m 
here m the warm I Control will rmg 
me as soon as contact is made with 
your aircraft " 

Smee his visitor betrayed no signs 
of discomfort at the heat and*seemed 
to find it perfectly normal, the duty 
officer, who was being gnlled 
by his own coals, tried a new tack 

"You certainly had the most 
amazing luck with that crash," he 
said. "The details sounded very 
confusing over the phone You'd 
better teU me the whole story again 
—^you understand I have to make a 
report " 

While von Werra humedly des- 
enbed the raid and the aash, the 
officer made notes and asked prob¬ 
ing questions When von Werra told 
him he had been mterviewed by the 
pohee, it gave him pause If true, 
this put a rather difierent com¬ 
plexion on the problem If the 
CID had been satisfied with his 
story, and had more or less vouched 
for him . . . 

Nevertheless he now picked up 
the phone and ariced to have a call 
put through to the base at Aber¬ 
deen. A talk with the commanding 
officer there would settle the matter 

"Is that really necessary^" von 
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Weira asked. "My plane must ar- 
nvesoon." 

"Sony. You know how it is—red 
tape and all that And you realize,' ’ 
the duty officer added, "that you 
must identify yourself properly 
Suppose you show me your identity 
disc " 

Von Werra laughed tolerantly at 
tlus insistence on formality He had 
worn his carefully forged cardboaid 
disc suspended round his neck 
Conhdently he unzipped the top of 
his fl>mg suit and reached for it As 
his hngers touched it, he gasped 
Perspiiation and the heat of his 
body liad reduced the caidboaid to 
a clammy pulp He dared not pro¬ 
duce It 

As he contmued to fumble nnevr 
tainly, and the other waited patient¬ 
ly, the telephone rang He was 
saved The duty officer picked up 
the receiver 

"Right •" he said to the operatoi 
"About time • Put me through 
Hallo, Alxjideen^" The connection 
was evidently a bad one, for he soon 
began shouting in exasperation 

But von Werra had no desire to 
hear die conversation Backing to 
the door, he caught the officer's eye, 
raised his eycbro^vs interrogatively, 
and went through the motions of 
washmg his hands 

"Won’t be long*” he said, and 
stamped down the corndor to the 
door marked "Gentlemen " This he 
opened and slammed—^from the out¬ 
side Then he tiptoed on to the mam 
doci As he opened it he could hear 


the duty officer shouting 

' 'Captain van Lott two words 
Hallo ^ .A Dutchman " 

Once outside, he crouched low 
until he had passed under the 
adjutant's windows, then spnnted 
tow'drds the hangars Time was now' 
the supreme vital factor Fi actions 
of set'onds mattered 

Near the first hangar he slowed to 
a brisk, purposeful walk Consti ac¬ 
tion was under way here, and car¬ 
penters looked down cunously at 
him from the scaffolding Dodging 
round a cement mixer, and almost 
bumping into a labourer w'ho was 
cutting open a cement bag, he came 
on a row of twm-engmed bomlx'is 
Ihesc wcie no good to him, so he 
strode on 

Ahead, at tne second hangar, was 
a gmup of Huincancs One part of 
Hucknall was an RAF training base 
foi pilots, another part a highly 
secret Rolls-Royce expenmental sta¬ 
tion It was into this scaet, heavily 
guarded section that von Werra had 
now' penetrated The confusion of 
the construction area had provided a 
loophole in its noimally faultless 
security 

He approached the only mechanic 
m sight "Good morning,” he said 
authontativcly "T am Captain van 
Lott, a Dutch pilot I have just been 
posted here But Hurricanes I have 
not yet flown The adjutant sent me 
here so you should show me the con¬ 
trols and make a practice flight 
Which one is ready to take off’’ 
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The mechanic, a civilian em¬ 
ployee of Rolls-Royce, looked 
puzzled “Haven't you come to the 
wrong place ^ “ he asked ‘ ‘This is a 
private firm “ 

“I know But the adjutant said it 
was to you I should come I haven't 
much time '' 

The mcchanir pondered Then 
the probable explanation dav^ned on 
him Ihe airman must be a civilian 
ferry pilot from the Air Transport 
Command, come to take delivery of 
a Hurncane Such civilian pilots 
were known by the courtesy title of 
"Captain,” and many of them were 
f('ieigners who spoke little English 
“I can't do anything for you until 
\f)ii’ve signed the Visitois' Book,” 
he said "Hang on a minute. Cap¬ 
tain r 11 go and fetch the manager ’ ’ 
When the mechanic went in the 
liangar, von Weira leaned against 
the fusekigc of a Hurricane A 
biand-new Ijeautiful Hurncane with 
not a scratch on it * (It was a Mark 
II, a still-secret type not yet used in 
< ombat) He was tempted to climb 
in and try to start the engine on his 
own But this might wTeck his 
chances altogether There were cer¬ 
tain controls he must be sure about 
before he attempted to take off 
The mechanic reappeared with a 
man in a khaki smock, presumably 
the manager The official smiled and 
greeted him pleasantly 
"I hear you’ve come to collect a 
Hurncane If yoa'll come with me 
we’ll get your paper work fixed up ’ ’ 
“11 shall take long? 1 have httle 


tune," von Weira replied “I just 
want to learn-contiolb of the Hum- 
cane ’’ 

“I'm afraid nothing can be done 
until you sign the Visitors’ Book 
We’ll soon fix you up, though ’' 

Reluctantly von Werra follow’ed 
him into the hangai The manager 
walked with infunating slowness, 
and a clock m the hangar re¬ 
minded von Werra how mucli time 
had elapsed since the duty officer 
had put thiuugh that call to Aber¬ 
deen He almost lost his nerve 

The manager led him to a small 
office where a man in a blue um- 
lorm, evidently a works policeman, 
presided over a large ledger 

The policeman now took over “If 
you'll sign along the next line, 
sir ’’ 

The entry had to he ma«le acioss 
two pages, w'hich w’erc divided into 
columns Using printed chara' teis. 
lest his German-style senpt betray 
him, von Werra had nc» trouble with 
the first four headings, which were 
Date, Name, Nationality, and Sta¬ 
tion Ihc othcis were meaningless 
to him but the policeman helped , 
hun to fill them in, and presently 
the form w'as completed 

The manager now pronounced 
everything m order save foi the re¬ 
ceipt of the wntten ordeis covering 
the collection of the Hurncane Von 
Werra said these were with his kit, 
which should amve any moment by 
plane Meanwhile, to save time, 
could he have instruction on the 
Hurncane controls? 
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"Righto/* said the manager. 
"We can do that all nght now 
you*ve signed the book ** 

As he emerged from the hangar 
with the mechanic, von Werra 
glanced apprehensively about No 
RAF uniforms were yet in sight If 
the duty officer would only give him 
five more minutes 1 
The mechanic walked over to one 
of the new Hurricanes, slid back 
the hood, and von Werra climbed 
in The mechanic began to explain 
the unfamiliar instrument panel and 
controls Von Werra hung on every 
word Much of it was confusing, 
but he tried to concentrate on essen¬ 
tials so that he would not stand the 
Humcane on its nose m the take¬ 
off 

Before the mech¬ 
anic could antici- 


Obligingly, the mechanic went to 
get it, and presently returned driv¬ 
ing the electnc starter across the tar¬ 
mac He halted it under the engine, 
jumped off, and raised the cable 
over his shoulder to plug in 

As von Werra operated the fuel- 
mjection pump, the aircraft swaj^ 
slightly and a voice above him or¬ 
dered qmetly: 

"Get out I** 

Von Werra looked up and found 
himself facmg the muzzle of an 
automatic pistol and the cold blue 
eyes of the duty officer 

"I spoke to Aberdeen," the officer 
said flatly 

The connection to Aberdeen had 
been very bad, and only by constant 
shouting aud repetition had the duty 


pate his move, he 
jabbed the starter 
button 

"No, don't do 
that'" cned the 
mechanic m alarm 
"Can’t start with¬ 
out the trolley 
accumulator " 

**Fetch it, 
then I" von Werra 
ordered 

"Somebody else 
is usmg it." 

Smiling warmly, 
von Werra said* 
"Please get it, 
yes? I really am m 
a hurry." 
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officer been able to make himself 
understood, or to understand the 
man at the other end St'veial times 
communication was cut altogether 
But at long last he had learned that 
van Lott was bogus 

In retrospect, the gaping hole-n in 
von Werra’s story w'ere evident, one 
glaring implansihility. for example, 
being that there is no suih lank as 
captain in the RAF Rut the fa<t 
remains that it dtd su( (eed in getting 
him on to a British airfield, where he 
all but took off in a Humi ane His 
captors, taken in by hi^ audadty, 
enterprise and engaging personality, 
were im. lined to admire the exploit 

The hve esiapeis, all of w'honi 
W’ere caught within 24 hours, were 
given 14 daj^ of solitary’ confine¬ 
ment at Swanwick Perhaps the 
mildness of the punishment was due 
to the fact th.it the commandant 
knew he would soon be rid of the 
lot In any (ase, on the last moining 
of their sentence he announced tliet 
they would be sent to Canada the 
next day with a batch of other 
prisoners 

To von Werra this simply me ant 
another opportunity to escape, and 
Canada had the great advantage of 
being adjacent to the then neutral 
United States Ftoni one of the oihei 
pnsoners w'ho knew something of 
the country he at once began to learn 
all he could about Canadian geog¬ 
raphy and customs 

"I've got a feeling,” he said, 
and it's mort than a feeling—that 


in Canada 1 am going to be lucky > ” 
When the Duche^i of York sailed 
from Greenock on January 10, 
1941, with 1,050 pnsoners aboard, 
von Werra was kept under special 
guaid until the moment of depar- 
tuie, an attention he found rathci 
datteiing During the voyage he 
spent long pcnocte immersed in a 
tub filled from a tap which ran ice- 
cold sea w atcr He w anted to harden 
himt»elf, m case he got a ihan<5e to 
leap overlioard when the ship 
reached haibour 
No such opportunity occurred at 
Halifax, w’here the vessel put m on 
January 21, and he now’ looked 
hopefully at the tram into which the 
prisoners were shepherded In von 
Werra’s coach there were 35 
piisoneis and 12 guards Three 
guards were on duty at a time, ard 
they stood m the centK aisle one at 
ea( h end of the car and one m the 
middle Pnsoners were escuited to 
the tcnlet one at a time, and the lava¬ 
tory door was atw’a>^ kept open 
There was ice bc’tween the coach's 
double windows, and they were pie- 
sumably frozen shut But the 
prisoners were forbidden lo tamper 
w’lth them m any case 
Meals were served at the seati 
When the fust steaming containers 
of food were brought round, the 
meal was unexpectedly luxunous 
after the sparse Bntish fam—thick 
slices of salt pork, crisp fned pota¬ 
toes, baked beans, bread, butter, 
canned fruit, and pipmg-hot coffee 
After they had eaten, many of the 
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prisoners became benign and expan¬ 
sive, and forgot their ambitious 
escape plans. 

But von Wen:a did not forget 
When he learnt that the tram was 
bound for a camp m Ontano, on the 
shore of Lake Supenor, he knew 
that it would pass near the border 
If he escaped m a reasonably settled 
section he might be able to hitch¬ 
hike to the United States in a day 

The only feasible way to get away 
was to dive out of the wmdow into 
the snow This would be smcidal 
while the train was at full speed, 3 ^t 
it couldn't be done durmg a halt, for 
the guards were then particukrly 
alert, and additional guards were 
posted outside the train The best 
moment would be ]ust foUowmg a 
halt, before the tram had gathered 
speed, the best time, shortly before 
dawn 

While his scatmates watched the 
guards, von Werra knelt down and 
managed to raise the inside wmdow 
a quarter of an inch The opening 
was hardly noticeable, but it al¬ 
lowed the coach heat to reach the ice 
on the outer window. Eventually a 
thm tnckle of water resulted The 
meltmg was a slow busmess. how¬ 
ever, and after 24 hours von Werra 
asked the other pnsoners to turn up 
all their heat regulators full blast 

But once the wmdow was melted 
free, how was he to evade the scru¬ 
tiny of the three guards to open 
And how was he to put on his over¬ 
coat^ He would need it m the freez- 
mg Canadian winter, but if he 


donned it in the superheated coach 
he would certainly arouse suspicion. 

An escaper must have luck, and 
luck now solved these problems for 
von Werra 

At the evenmg meal that day the 
prisoners were given a whole case of 
apples They were starved for fruit 
andate the lot. But apples, following 
the unaccustomedly nch and plenti¬ 
ful food, proved too much for their 
systems From midnight onward 
long hnes waited to go to the toilet, 
and some pnsoners had to be es¬ 
corted to the guards* toilet The 
three guards on duty were highly 
amused. Their attention was 
diverted, and frequently there was 
only one guard left in the coach 

Despite the heat m the coach, 
some of the sicker pnsoners, white¬ 
faced and shivermg, wrapped their 
coats or blankets about them and sat 
hugging their stomachs Thus it 
seemed natural for von Werra to put 
on his overcoat Afterwards he sat 
with his head m his hands 

As the train slowed for the next 
station, he waited for a signal that 
the guards were occupied, then 
stood up, unfolded his blanket and 
shook it out Concealed behind this, 
one of his companions knelt down 
and shd the inner window open wide. 

Durmg the station stop, the re- 
maimng ice on the outside wmdow 
melted quiddy. The conspicuously 
dear glass now constituted a danger, 
but fortunately none of the guaMs 
noticed the window. When the tram 
started up, several pnsoners raised 
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thi‘ir hands to go to the toilet ^\lllle 
one of his companions repeated the 
blanket manoeuvre, von Werra 
stood up, caught hold of the outside 
A^indovf and jezked upwards It did 
not move He tried again The win- 
d(m opened smoothly 
The next moment von Werra 
dived through it head first, and 
landed dazed but exhilarated in the 
snow The others were able to close 
both wnndow's unobserved, and his 
escape was not discovered until the 
train was several hundred miles 
at\ay 

According to the Canadian 
authonties, von Werra escaped from 
the train near Smith's Falls, Ontaiio, 
when he was only 30 miles from the 
bo»''ler Charactcnstically, von 
Wena later told the New York re¬ 


porters that he left 
the tram 100 miles 
north of Ottawa— 
a location that 
gave him a lot 
more elbow room 
for recounting ex¬ 
travagant ^na- 
dian adventures 
In view of his 
talent for lying, 
how he actually 
got to the border 
is hard to say 
Indisputably, 
however, at 7 p m 
on January 24 he 
did arrive at 
Johnstown, on the 
north bank of the St Lawrence, and 
saw the twinkling lights of Ogdens- 
burg, New' York Slate, licckoning 
from the other side The nver was 
frozen, and he hoped at first to cross 
it on the ice But a quarter of a mile 
from the Amencan shore he came on 
a channel of black, open watc r 
He returned to the Canadian bank 
and w'alked along it until he came 
to a deserted summer camp Here he 
eventually found what he was look¬ 
ing lor, a long cigar-shaped mound 
in the snow It was an overturned 
rowing boat 

Using heavy wooden fence pal¬ 
ings as levers, he labonously pnsed 
it free from the ice, and nghted it 
Then, exerting all his strength to 
push it, he eased the heavy boat inch 
by inch across the ice to the open 
channel He had no oars, but again 
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luck was with him; the boat drifted 
smoothly to the Amencan shore. 

The instant it scraped the shore 
ice, von Werra leapt out and ran 
up the nver bank. At the first road 
he saw a parked car bearmg New 
York hcence plates. The driver, a 
nurse from a nearby hospital, was 
just prepanng to start it 

"‘Excuse me,*" he asked anxious¬ 
ly "Is this Amenca^** 

He wanted to make sure, for he 
knew that m places the Canadian 
border extended well b61ow the St 
Lawrence. 

""You are in Ogdensburg," the 
nurse rephed. 

He smiled weanly "‘I am an offi¬ 
cer of the German Air Force 1 
am —*" he corrected himself—""I 
was a prisoner of war 

He was by no means safe j^t A 
German prisoner who had recently 
escaped mto Minnesota had been 
gaoled there for three months, then 
returned to Canada Von Werra was 
saved from a similar hite by his flair 
for publicity. 

>^en U S Immigration authon- 
ties charged him with illegal entry 
and hand^ him over to the Ogdens- 
burg police, the reporter and 
feature wnters quickly besieged von 
Werra"s cell. His boastmg, exag¬ 
gerations and colourful inventions 
gave them plenty to wnte about 
Much of the newspaper comment 
was caustic As the Ogdensburg 
Jounnal wrote: "'At his mass Press 
conference he spun stones that 


would have amazed Joseph Con¬ 
rad or the author of the Arabian 
Nights ** But the publiaty given to 
him by the Press, newsreels and 
radio made his case an international 
issue. 

The German consul, anxious to 
muzzle his embarrassmg mdiscre- 
tions, posted a $5,000 bond, 
spintcd him away to New York 
City, and for a time saw that he was 
entertained royally at theaties, night 
clubs and social function*^ In Ger¬ 
many the publicity given to his es¬ 
cape quickly elevated him to a 
national figure Meanwhile Canada 
had tried to have him arrested for 
the theft of the $35 rowing boat 
And Bntam, well aware of the threat 
he offered to Bntish sccunty (since 
he had coped with the entire mterro- 
gation gamut), was also makmg 
every effort to extradite von Werra 
On March 24, German consular 
officials told him certain new moves 
in Washmgton made it likely that he 
would soon be handed back to 
Canada He was to forfeit his bond, 
which had now been raised to 
$15,000, and leave the country ille¬ 
gally at once 

FHI men had been detailed to fdl- 
low von Weira's movements, but he 
eluded them by a senes of taxicab 
changes, took a tram for £1 Paso, 
and crossed the international bndge 
disguised as a Mexican labourer 
The German Embassy m Mexico ar¬ 
ranged a passport for him under an 
assumed name and secured air pas¬ 
sage to Germany via Rio de Janeiro 
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and Rome He reached Berlin on 
Apnl 18, 1041 

For secunty reasons, von Werra’s 
return was for a tune kepi secret, 
and there was no public adulation 
But Reichsmaishal Goermg pro¬ 
moted him to Hauptmann (Cap¬ 
tain), and Hitler personally con¬ 
gratulated him on his escape and 
awarded him the long-delayed 
Knight's Cross for his supposed 
earlier exploit And there were 
many private parties and receptions 

Von VV'erra’s esiape had conse¬ 
quences out of all proportion to its 
significance as an individual feat of 
danng He was attached to the in¬ 
telligence branch of the German Air 
Force, and his report on British in¬ 
terrogation methods, siilisequeiitlv 
expanded into a 12-page booklet 
which became standard issue for all 
German aircrew's, had an immediate 
effect Thereafter the authoiities 
found captured German airmen ex¬ 
tremely secunty-constious 

At Gnzedalc Hall and other 
camps von Werra had zealously col¬ 
lect^ the interrogation experiences 
of other prisoners to add to his own 
and had discussed the matter with 
captured staff officers They too had 
been impn-ssed by British interroga¬ 
tion methods, and agreed that they 
greatly menaced German secunty 
To most German pilots, w'ho were 
inclined to dismiss the Bntish inter- 
rogatois a? **old women" and "desk 
warriors," betraying secrets meant 
gunng away names, strengths and 
location of units, drawing maps of 


airfields and revealmg technical 
data But they gave away informa¬ 
tion without ever realizing that they 
had done so, such was the skill of 
these "desk wamors " Von Werra 
had learnt at first hand that there 
was no scrap of apparently tnvial 
and irrelevant information that the 
RAF did not record and eventually 
fit into the picture and that the 
only defence against such skilful in¬ 
terrogation was "complete and per¬ 
sistent silence " 

He reported, for example, that 
Bntish interrogators showed an ex¬ 
traordinary mtcrest in pnsoners' 
Field Post numbers, often taking 
great pains to get this apparently 
harmless and useless information 
When the Germans looked mto the 
mattei they realized that the Bntish 
could deduce a prisoner's unit ax.d 
its location from his Field Post num¬ 
ber The system of numbering was 
changed forthw'ith 

Von Werra also visited Dulag 
T.uft, the German air interrogation 
centre, with far-reaching conse¬ 
quences Tlie Germans had not yet 
appreciated the immense unport- 
ance of interrogation as a source of 
militarv information, and w'hen von 
Werra "sat m" on some of their in¬ 
terrogations he found them so super¬ 
ficial as to be almost farcical "I 
would rather be interrogated by half 
a dozen German mquisitors than by 
one British expert," he reported A«! 
a result of his visit, Dulag Luft 
adopted many of these British inter¬ 
rogation techniques 
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When he made a tour o! German 
prisoner-of-war camps to suggest 
anti-escape measures, and found 
conditions worse than he had en¬ 
joyed in England, von Werra made 
a number of recommendations for 
improvmg the lot of Bntish 
prisoners A book which he wrote 
about his bscape experiences was 
surpnsmgly friendly m tone and ap¬ 
preciative of the Bntish He could 
not resist improving on reality m the 
title, however. He called it Metne 
Ftucht aus England (My Escape 
From England), though he had es¬ 
caped from Canada; as it happened, 
no Gennan prisoner ever succeeded 
m escaping from England dunng the 
war The German Propaganda 
Ministry harmed the book's publi¬ 
cation. It was considered to be pro- 
Bntirii. 


A fortnight after Germany at¬ 
tacked Russia, von Werra manoeu¬ 
vred to be sent to the front there. 
As cormnanding officer of the First 
Gfuppe of No. 53 Fighter Ge- 
schwader~~4amaa3 as the "Ace of 
Spades" Geschwader — he was 
credited with eight more air vic¬ 
tories wittun a few wedcs, bringmg 
his supposed total to 27. 

In September his Gruppe was 
moved to Holland and assigned to 
coastal-defence patrol. On October 
25, dunng a routine patrol, von 
Werra's plane developed an engmc 
fault and dropped mto the sea Ger¬ 
man newspapers announced tbat he 
had been killed in action But the 
court of mquiry .which investigated 
the loss of the aircraft reported the 
accident due to "engme failure and 
the pilot's carelessness.'* 


All the News .,. 

*'Mrs T J Murphy will celebrate her 48th birthday on Sunday She 
has been a resident of Spnngfidd for 57 years " — iiiuiois suite journal 

"A new loudspeaker sjmtem has been installed m the church It was 
given by one of the m^bers in memory of his wife " 

'-CkmUom Banner, Lannng, MrJiigiin 

“Mrs Freddie Preston enteitamed a group of children on Saturday in 
honour of her httle daughter's third birthday. About 20 children were 
present 

*'Mi:s Freddie Preston entered the Wellsboro Hospital late on Sunday 
afternoon for observation." -Social notes from the Laadar, Coming. New Yoifc SUte 

"Women in the Essex village of Ugley have changed the name of 
thek oiganization from The U^ey Women's Institute to Tho Women's 
fnsHtutc (Ugley Branch) " -^uax Ckromek 


( ft i i i h i i i riw i wy HP) .v";_ 

5'tr John Jtw^i leader of tiio Everest 
expedition: 

Congratulations on completing 35 years 
it fine service in spreading knowledge and 
providing entertainment to readers all ov't r = 
the world. 

Sir Percy Spender^ Australian 
Ambassador to Washington: 

The Reader's Digest has in 35 yeais 
•ichieved a world-wide leputation un- j 
equalled in its class by any other public a- ' 
tion. It has brought to milUons of readers j 
in different countries the best of reading ; 
material, chosen by men and women expert 
in their field and guided by high huniam- 
tarian ideals It has done tins in a form 
which gives to the reader access to the 
world’s most interesting and challenging 
tliinkir^ on all subjects of general interest 
In this it tenders a signal service to the cause 
of knowledge and human understanding 

Donald Campbell^ holder of the 
mid's water speed record: 

( Uingratulations on passing another mile- 
tone, your success is an inspiration to all 
who strive fur an ideal 


Our cover piciure this month was taken 
7,000 feet up m the hill station of Daijec ling 
lor mtks around, range upon range of tht 
tnow-rovered Himalayas thrust their way above 
the datk green tea gaidena Visitors to the 
Station can see the peaks of Kanchenjunga, 
Kabru and Pandim, and from T^^er Hill, seven 
miles away, they will have a magnificent vie w 
of Mount Everest 

Just over two years ago Darjeeling beranie tlie 
itntre for the Hiinala>an Mountaineering Insti¬ 
tute, which provides courses for 15 to 35 studentv 
at a time Its Director of Field Stucfirs is the 
Everest hero “Tiger” Tenzmg 

Ektarhmne by Dr K L Kotkeay 



I Learot a Lessen from Nj Student 

BY PROFESSOR CARLO MAZZETTI, 

Dttn tor of the InsUhtie of Applied and Industnd Ckemiitiy^ 

Umvernty of Rome 

^ WAS 1 xPLAiNiNt; tu a Student m my study one day m 
1952 what 1 thought were the “secrets** of a new syn- 
thetic ion>ex< hange icsin. I held up with some piide lor 
him to see a phiai of the powdei just teceived from America 
My student did not show the expecU^d sin prise at his 
pnlessor’s erudition Instead he eagerly began relating to me 
Nome of the uses of the new resins to soften water for domestic 
use, to make salt-water fresh, to recover radio-active wastes, 
to aid victims of peptic ulcer and congestise heart diseases 
Siixpiised, I halted his flow of information to ask 
‘But where did you hear of these brand new develop¬ 
ments in the industiinl application of chemistry'*** 

“Why, 111 the last issue oiSelrzione dal Reader'^ /)i?«^*’* he 
replied. “It*s the best place I’ve found to learn in a simple 
and entertaining way about the latest scientific achievements 
and, most impoitant of all, their practic'al applications in 
industrv and in people s lives ** 

My student had turned the tables on me, it was lor me 
now to learn something from him that 1 nnist devote to 
I he Reader’s Digest something mote than the hast% glance 
with which I had scanned that magazine before. Here was 
the evidence that it wa»- a magmheent v'ehicle to keep one 
informed on the swiftly-dev doping worlds of science an<l its 
new industries, a valuable help to all our students to adapt 
themselves to the practical jobs they will face after gradua¬ 
tion And I am coiivinced, too, that it is not only their 
actual jobs that they will understand and perform better 
through leachng the Digest, but the whole langc of human 
relationships that go to make up a balanced and satisfying life. 

I'hat IS why I always advise my students to read Seleztone 
dal Rtadef's DizesL 

Mdiiuc Bad Iona lor GxkI'*—R edder'a Dignt, Augint, igis 
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You don't really know the heroic things that happened behind the 
barricades of Budapest until you read this true and tragic story. 

Wntten m the blood of those who died, told by those who 
fought, It IS a flaming record for all the world to ponder 

The Bridge at Andau 

Condensed from the boo1{^ 

JAMES A. MICHENER 

In Hungaty, Russian Communism ihowtd its true characta to the 
wotld With a feioaty and barbamm unmatched in lecent htstoiy, it 
ruthdesdy destroyed a defenceless population 
After what the Russians did, aftei then desttucuon of a magmficent 
city, after their slaughter of fellow-Communists, the world can no longer 
have the smallest doubt as to what Russia's intentions ate The people in 
the samite nations and in the uncommitted countries now l(now that 
Soviet Russia is their mortal enemy For Hungary has laid bare the great 
Russian he In the pages that follow, the people of Hungaryh-many of 
them Communists—wtU relate what Communism really meani —f A M 



1. Young Josef Toth 


N Tuesday, October 23, “You must attend more meetings 
_ i956-~a day which the of the Commumst study group," his 
CSS world will be slow to foreman warned him abruptly 

Because the boy was young, he 
was tempted to argue, but some- 
thing in the foreman's cold stare 
warned him and he accepted the 


forget--a boy of 18 entered his fore¬ 
man's office m the locomotive fac¬ 
tory in Kobanya. Street in the 
Hungarian capitsd of Budapest. 
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reprimand Outside the office he 
thought, **I work ten hours a day 
and do not get enough food Why 
should I have to attend Communist 
meetings after work?” 

He was a handsome youth, blond, 
straight, grey-eyed He wore cheap 
corduroy trousers, a very cheap 
windcheater with a zipper mat rare 
ly worked, and heavy, warm shcKs 
In his locker he had a stiff overcoat 
that was not warm, and a cap Apart 
from one very thin Sunday suit at 
his father’s, those were all the clothes 
that he owned, although he had 
worked for ncarlv four vears Bad 
food, tram fares and a little mone> 
to help his father acaiunted for all 
his wages, which were pitifullv low 

Josef Toth had no mother She 
had died two \ears before, mysteri¬ 
ously, and her death had not onh 
been a family tragedy but an econo¬ 
mic hardship «is well It had hap¬ 
pened this way His mother was a 
big, jovial, talkative woman who 
could never resist a joke, and one of 
the reasons why her son Josef had 
such a ready smile was his long 
acquaintance with this warmhearted 
woman 

But one day she had said, sitting 
in a casual group which had been 
having supper in her home, “Every¬ 
where you look you see the Russian 
flag 1 long for the old Hunganan 
Hag.” 

Someone m the group that night, 
some trusted fnend, had sought a 
temporary advantage in Budapest’s 
bitter struggle for food by reporting 
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Mrs. Toth to the AVO, the secret 
Communist police. Next day, a 
small van called at the Toth home 
and two AVO agents hauled Mrs. 
Toth away 

Nobody saw her for six months 
When she returned home she smiled 
and assured her family that nothing 
had happened to her while she was 
in the hands of the AVO But when 
she fell ill from the exhaustion, 
starvation and torture she had suf¬ 
fered 111 prison, and when it quickly 
became apparent that she was cer¬ 
tainly going to die, she let drop a 
few hints—not enough to imperil 
the safety of her family, but enough 
to give her son Josef some idea of 
wh It had happened 

Once she said to him, “I had to 
stand on one foot for hours every 
day ’' That was .ill she told him, but 
the kx>k of terror on her face was 
unforgettable and soon she was 
dead Young Josef tned standing on 
one foot for 15 minutes, and he was 
not plump like his mother had been 
before she entered prison. Even so, 
the pain quickly became unbearable 
and he could not imagine how his 
mother could have stood like that for 
hours 

Now, as he left the foreman’s of¬ 
fice, he kept his thoughts to himself, 
for no one knew who the AVO men 
were in the factory. They were there, 
of that he was sure A man down 
the production line from him had 
said, some time ago, “This damned 
wrench. It must be a Russian 
wrench.” 
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For this the man was 
spirited away, badly 
Ixaten and sent back to 
work Josef also knew of a 
man in his mother's vil¬ 
lage, outside Budapest, 
who had fallen behind in 
his taxes Unfortunatclv 
he mentioned, to friends, 
that he had a biother in 
America and the A VO 
heard of this and gave the 
villager six weeks to get 
the money from Ainerica, 
and when he failed, he 
was dragged off .ind 
nobody ever saw him 
again 

Fear of the AVX) made 
joset Toth eaieiiil alxiut 
his talk, his actions and 
his associations So this 
evening he went to where 
his coat hung, slipped in¬ 
to It and started out 
through the door of the 
factory, heading for the 
tram which would take 
him across the cit> to 


Ifow This Book C^me To Be 

On iHE DAY when Jovef Toth was unbarking 
on the great adventure of his life, PuliUcr 
PriYc-winning author James Michcner arrived 
at the airport in Rome, on his way home from 
a round tlu v orld tup to ^sia 
Michcner ex^ieacd to leave foi New York 
in a few days He left instead for Vienna, 
and there he bcLime involved in the same 
great event that was gripping Josef Toth and 
millions of Ins tuuiurymt n 

Many Hungarians who iscapid the Russian 
terror, will remember that one of the hrst 
things they got on Austrian soil was a card 
(fames Midiener'^) bearing an address where 
they could get a glass of beer and some hot 
iooel M<itiy a refugee family will remember a 
quiet, bespectacled American who, at the risk 
of his life, crossed into Hungary and helped 
to guide them safclv to freedom 

In the preparation of this book James 
Michener spent many days and nights at the 
Hungarian border He talked to hundreds of 
nun, women and children who had fought 
inside the Ixleaguercd city of Budapest Aided 
by interpreters, he checked and documented 
the stone s they had to tell Every word of this 
remarkable book is fact, except the names of 
the people involved For obvious reasons, the 
identities of the heroic Hunganans, whose 
story this is, must remain concealed 


where his father lived “Tomorrow 
ril go to the (kimmunist study 
group,’* he resolved, ke*cping his 
&tter resentment to himself be¬ 
cause he felt that perhaps the 
foreman was the AVO man in his 
gang 

But as he stepped into the brisk 
night air he was swept upby a group 
of young people wbo snouted sim¬ 
ply, “If you are a Hungarian, join 
U8«’’ 


He had no idev what these young 
men—they were all under 25—were 
doing, but something in the clectn- 
city of the moment caught him and 
he joined them Soon he was shout¬ 
ing to other workers coming out of 
the factory, “If you arc a Hun¬ 
garian, join us I “ And other boys, as 
Ignorant as he, jomed the crowd 
Then the fateful word, the exhila¬ 
rating word, the word of hope and 
passion they had long awaited, was 
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spoken A student cned, “We arc 
going to drive the AVO out of Hun¬ 
gary.” This Josef Toth could under¬ 
stand 

In one wild surge thcv stormed 
into a police station, where the be¬ 
wildered officers tried to maintain 
order “Give us \our guns*” some 
young men shouted, and to his 
amazement \oung Toth shouted in 
the face of a red faced officer, “Give 
me your gun ” 

“What for^” the policeman stut 
tered 

Toth looked at him with no an¬ 
swer, then stared about him and a 
student cried, “We are going to 
finish the AVO ” 

The policeman’s ]aw dropjx.d and 
Josef grablied at his pistrd but an 
older bo\ took it for himself Soon 
the entire {xilice arsenal was coniis 
cated and the \oung men returned 
to the street 

At this moment a Russian tank, 
manned b\ Hungari.in troops with 
two AVO men giving directions, 
wheeled into the narrow street and 
rumbled towards the verv spot 
where Josef Toth was standing It 
was an old-fashioned tank, a T-34, 
with noiss treads, a high turret and 
holes for a forward machine gun 
Against men armed with pistols, it 
was a formidable thing 

As It approached the voung men 
everyone had a moment of terrifying 
indecision The soldiers in the tank 
weie unwilling to fire into a horde 
of young people. The voung men 
were afraid to fire their pun\ weap¬ 
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ons at a tank Then perhaps an 
AVO man gave an order Anyway, 
the tank’s machine gun npped out a 
volley, and several young workers 
fell in the strc*et 

With a cry of revenge, the boys 
and young men hurled themselves at 
the tank Those with pistols fired at 
the turret Those without weapons 
threw stones or clubs or bottles at the 
treads Two daring lx>vs of less than 
16 ran under the guns of the tank 
and tried to wedge bncks into the 
ticads, and at last thcv, or others like 
them, succeeded, and the tank 
ground to a halt with its machine 
gun spraying bullets ineffcctiveh 
over the heads of the rallying young 
men 

A b(»\ standing near Josef grabbed 
a submachine gun from a wounded 
companion and, with unfamihar 
power throbbing in his hands, Ixgan 
blasting at the turret of the tank 
Finallv, as the halted tank fired 
incfTcctivelv at its tormentors like a 
wounded Ix'ctle fighting off .ittaek 
mg ants, one brave worker with a 
pistol leapt on to the flat top|xd tur¬ 
ret, prised ofK'ii one of the hatches 
and through this hole pum|icd a voi¬ 
les of bullets S(xin he was ]oine*d bv 
an equally iniripid fighter with a 
machine gun, and after this there 
was no movement inside the tank 

Josef Toth, not rcallv knowing 
what tremendous adventure he had 
emb,/ked upon, had helped to stop 
a tank It lav a broken, wounded 
hulk in the middle of the street, and 
now the excited, encouraged crowd 
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surged on to a greater adventure—to 
the hated radio station. 

Radio Budapest, a nerve centre of 
the Communist regime in Hungary, 
was housed in a large block of build' 
mgs in Brodv Sandor Street, near 
the museum park More than 1,200 
Communist artists and technicians 
worked here, broadcasting the daily 
propaganda upon which C'ommun- 
ism lives 

As one of the most im|X)rt.int 
factors in the control of Hungary, 
Radio Budapest was constantly 
guarded bv 80 crack AVO men with 
machine guns and was almost im 
possible to penetrate without endless 
written permissions and security 
checks It was guarded noi only by 
the fanatieal AVO men but also 
by two thick wiKxien diNirs fortified 
by oak lieams and studdings 

As the crowd liegan to gather in 
the street in front of Radio Huda 
jiest, loscf Toth, who was in the 
crowd, saw AVO men inside the 
building take up vant.ige points and 
he saw the massive dcnirs o|kp hii 
tfiL entrance of large numliers oi 
AVO reinforcements carrying fresh 
supplies of .immunition The build¬ 
ing would now Ih' twice as dilHcult 
to capture 

At nine o'clock that night, yvhile 
the crowd still hovered near the 
radio station, a group of university 
students arrived at the great wcxxlcn 
doors and demanded the right to 
broadcast to the |H*oplc of Hungary 
their demand tor certain changes in 
government jhiIicv These voung 
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men sought a more liberal pattern of 
life The AVO men laughed at 
them then swung the big dcxirs 
shut 

The crowd, observing this defeat, 
became more menacing and, joining 
the students, tried to push the doors 
down The AVO men were well 
prepared for such a threat and 
promptly tossed scores of tear-gas 
bombs into the crowd, which chok¬ 
ingly retreated. 

But that night the mcKxl for free¬ 
dom was so great in Budapest that 
s<X)n the entire crowd was again 
pressing at the doors, and ys'as again 
driven off by tear gas This time a 


new A\'0 yvcafKin was breught into 
play. for from the corners of the root 
two immense floodlights were sud¬ 
denly flashed on, »o that the AVO 
men inside the building and their 
spies in the crowd could liegin the 
task of identifying and listing the 
troublcinakcis 

A loud cry of protest rose from the 
crowd and stones began to fly to¬ 
wards the offending licacons This 
the AVO men could not tolerate 
They began flung into the crowd 

“They arc killing us*’ women 
screamed 

“They arc cra7\ dogs 1 ’’ students 
shouted from the front ranks 
“Fight them " 

The unhurried AVO men, secure 
inside thick walls, continued firing 
into the crowd and many jxrople 
fell, whcreufxin an officer in the 
Hungarian Army made a difflcult 
decision He had sworn to protect 
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Hungary—and this meant parQcU’ 
lariy the Communist government— 
from all enemies, but these enemies 
attacking Radio Budapest were nei¬ 
ther foreigners nor the capitalist 
dogs he had been warned against 
They were his brothers and his chil¬ 
dren and the women he loved In 
despair he watched such people 
being shot down, and then he made 
his choice 

Leaping on to a lorry he shouted 
to the murderers, “You swine* 
What people are vou killing^ You 
aiecraav*’’ 

A fearful hush came over the 
crowd as they listened to this mili¬ 
tary man risking his life in the 
bnght light of the beacons “You 
swine*” he shouted “Stop this 
shooung ” 

From somewhere in the darkened 
building a machine gun rattled, and 
the army officer fell dead He was 
the first soldier of Communist Hun¬ 
gary to die fighting for freedom. 

A sullen roar rose from the crowd 
and those nearest the radio station 
began to beat senselessly on the 
doors and walls of the building 
Wiser leaders saw that the crowd— 
they were not yet revolutionaries— 
h.id no hope of assaulting the station 
unless arms of some kind arrived 

At this moment a deasive event in 
the battle for Budapest—and m 
modern world history—took place 
It was one that university students 
and intellectuals in their craziest 
dreams could not have anticipated, 


for up from the southern part of the 
city a line of lorries began to appear, 
and from them chmbed down work¬ 
men, ]ust average workmen in 
working clothes 

An observer from some country 
outside Hungary would not have 
comprehended the astounding thnll 
that swept the crowd that night 
when these workmen appeared, for 
they were men from C^pel, the in¬ 
dustrial suburb of Budapest, and 
with their arrival, the lies of Com¬ 
munism were unmasked 
“Here come the men from 
Csepcl *” a woman shouted 
“Thev bring arms and ammuni¬ 
tion I" cned a student 
“Lixikaithem*” 

And thev were, indeed, a miracle, 
for they had come from the very 
heartland of (Communism, and now 
they were determined to fight 
against it They came from the fac¬ 
tories the Communists had organ¬ 
ized first, from the workshops where 
there had not been a capitalist for 11 
years Once these men had been 
known simply as “The Reds of 
Csepcl ” Now they climbed stolidly 
down from their lorries and began 
erecting machine-gun emplace¬ 
ments Without these fiery men 
nothing substantial could have been 
accomplished; with them even free¬ 
dom was within reach 
Thor first act epitomized their 
tremendc^s role in the revolution. 
They set up a heavy gun on the back 
of a lorry, trained it on the roof, and 
calmly snot out the eastern beacon of 




die AVO. Widi that symbolic shot “My God a woman shouted, 

the glanng lights of Communism “Look at the grenades f Toth 

began to go out all over the aty of shouted to the people surgmg up be> 
Budapest. hind him. 

But now new proof of the terror There was a moment of horrified 
under which Buoapest had been iiv- silence, then a hoarse whisper, “We 
me in Commumst days was provid- have an AVO man.'* 
ed, for from nearby Rakoczi Street Later Toth tned to explain what 
an ordinary ambulance, white and had happened “A thousand hands 
with a red cross, moved slowly to- grabbed for that man. They began 
wards Radio Budapest. It was tern- to tear this way and that. 1 heard 
poranly stopped by some students him pleading that he was not an 
who cried, “We are glad to see you AVO man, but new hands grabbed 
have come for the wounded '* And at him ’’ 


the crowd made a path for the am- 
bulance 

But It drove right past the rows of 
wounded who had b^n pulled aside 
for ]ust such medical aid 

“Where are you going?*’ the stu¬ 
dents shouted “Here are the 
wounded *’ 

The lone dnver replied, with some 
hesitation, “My orders arc to pick up 
the wounded inside the building “ 

“No^ No*** the people in the 
street cried, and Josef Toth joined 
the protest 

“1 must go there,*’ the dnver said. 
“Orders.** 

He tned to force his ambulance 
through the crowd, but in doing so 
ran over the foot of one of the fight¬ 
ers, who shouted in pain. This 
caused Toth and a group of 
watchers to rip open the ambulance 
door and drag tne dnver into the 
street. But as they did so, they un¬ 
covered a cargo, net of mediane and 
bandages, but of machine guns for 
the AVO. 


Young Josef, at i8, had witnessed 
a terrible sight “Finally,” he ex¬ 
plained quietly, “someone took a 
gun from the ambulance and shot 
him It was better ** 

When the body of the AVO man 
had been kicked aside, voung men 
unloaded the ambulance and passed 
the cache of arms out to the workers 
from Cscpcl who, with the weapons 
they already had, said, “We tmnk 
we can storm the building.” 

From the upper windows fresh 
volleys of AVO machine-gun fire 
warned the Cscpel men that the job 
would not be easy One Csepel man, 
assuming leadership, said simply, 
“All you without guns, go back.” 
As the crowd retreated, he said, 
“Some of you men stay and build 
barricades, here and here.” The real 
fight for the radio station was about 
to begin, but Josef Toth, who was in 
at the beginning of the fight, was not 
destined to see die end. 

From the roof the radio build¬ 
ing an AVO man fired a random 
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blast with his machine gun and one 
of the bullets penetrated Toth’s left 
leg. It was very painful and shatter¬ 
ing and blood spurted out of Toth's 
trousers. He fell to the street and the 
last thing he saw was some ut the 
AVO men trying to run awa\ in the 
confusion, but one of the Csepcl 
men tired a burst with his machine 
gun and the AVO men pitched into 
the street From the op[X)site dircc 
tion there was a loud roar as gren¬ 
ades struck die heavs wixxlen d(Mjrs 
leading into the radio building 
“The doors are going d(«wn' ’ a 
voice from far awav shouted, and 
\oung Josef Toth lost consciousness 

2. The Intellectuals 

The \spect of the Hungarian rc\o 
lution which must cause amstcriia- 
tion in Russia is the tact that it was 
the young men whom (.ommunism 
had fav oured most w hi> mi ist sa. .igi 
ly turned against it It was die (aim- 
munist elite who led the resolution 
against Communism 
Despite Its propaganda .tboiit a 
classless societs, the ('ommunist s\s- 
tem IS actualU built upon a horde of 
subde class distinctions Certain Far¬ 
ts members get all the rcssards—the 
good Hats, the good radios, the good 
nvxl, the best clothing—^and ir is bs 
these constant bribe' that Caimmu 
nism builds an inner core of trusted 
leaders The rest of the people can 
starve, for ^hey are not of the elite, 
since they lack power, they can do 
no«'hing to harm the movement 
1 should like to report how two 


young Hungarian Communists, 
chosen by &ir Party feur top 
honours, reacted when faced by a 
choice betwc*cn Communism and 
patriotism In the histones of these 
two men the leaders of Russia will 
lind )ust cause for nightmares, and 
young intellectuals fiom free coun¬ 
tries, who sometimes think that 
(Communism might he fun as an 
alternauve to what the\ already 
know, can see how the\ would prbb- 
ahlv read if a Red dictatorship 
actualK did (ngull them 

IsrsvN I'lXKK.ii got to the lop lie- 
cau>e ht loved h(K>ks He w.is the 
son ut a laUmrcr and thelefore eligi¬ 
ble tor adsaiieeu eduiation, and it 
was .1 nKmoiabli da\ toi his famih 
when .1 high Partv othcial said, 
“We'vt been watching Istsan Hc’‘ 
grit a giKxl head Wc need voung 
men whr> like IxMiks He<w etld is 
he' ’ 

“Sixteen," Istsan icpliexl 

“lo earn the right to a uni\ersit\ 
ediicaiiiin,' the old (xmimunist 
explained, “vou must have work ex¬ 
perience " 

Istvan Halogh was according!) 
givc.i a |oli working a drill press in 
the Contikta electrical factor) in 
Huda|)cst Although he was less 
strong than some of the me n around 
him, he applied himself with ex¬ 
traordinary energy and month after 
month^exceexied his quota. He be¬ 
came a favourite of the Communist 
bosses and was soon made leader 
((.antinued on page I2^) 
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INDIA 


The inspiring story of 
Sir Henry Holland. 
missionary surgeon on 
the North-West Frontier 



By Cldn*nce Hall 


HE suK(>kON in chaigc oi a mis- 
suui hospital on India’s wild 
North-West I’Tontier was jarred 
awake, the night ol May I JO, lO,J."t. 
hy a thundeiing roar The room 
rcKked and pitched, to the sound ot 
fearful irashing and the screams of 
patients in Ins nearby hospital Be 
fore he could struggle from his cot 
amid falling <lebrs, a huge weight 
knocked him unronscious 
This was the Quetta carthejuake, 



one ot the most disastrous m woild 
histtuy In a tew seconds it reduced 
the city of ()0,(kK) to rubble, killing 
outright some of its people 

The (iO-year-old missionary re¬ 
gained consciousness amid the 
deathly silence tollowing the quake 
SiH>n he was organizing rescue ef¬ 
forts The hospital compound with 
its facilities for 130 jjatients, two 
operatmg theatres, laboratory, large 
dispensaiy* and X-ray plant—built 




up from almost noilung throu£^ 85 
agonizing years of effort—was a 
shambles. ICany of the patients and 
hospital staff were dead or dying. 
The missionary surgeon limped 
about, funoudy bandaging the 
wounded, diiectmg the removal of 
hundreds of corpses, givmg thou¬ 
sands of injections to stave off an 
epidemic of cholera. 

Meetmg penis was nothing new 
to Dr Henry Tnstram Holland 
Today, at 82 and almost as active 
as ever, he is still meetmg them— 
and bnngmg Christian profit from 
them A man small of stature and 
puckish of countenance, his un¬ 
spectacular appearance belies his 
spectacular record and reputation 
as one of the world’s foremost eye 
surgeons Dunng his 56 years in 
the border country between Afghan¬ 
istan and i^hat is now Pakistan, 
he has given back sight to more than 
10(1,iXX) persons 

In recognition of his life-service 
to the tnbespt>ople of the North- 
West Frontier, and for his contnbu- 
tion to ophthalmology, Holland was 
knighted m 1086 by Edward VIll 
—^the only surviving missionary 
knight since Sir Wilfred Grenfell's 
death 

In Sir Henry's youth there was 
nothing to forecast him m the role 
of either knight or missionary Bom 
at Durham, the son of a country 
parson, young Henry decided to 
"go mto medicme to get out of the 
church " While studymg at Edm- 
burgh University, however, he fell 


m with students intending to become 
medical missionancs. Moreover, 
many of the medical faculty, he 
found, were devoted Chnstiaiis, 
active m the Umversity Christian 
Medical Assoaation. Responding to 
the summons to selfl^ hvmg, 
Henry finally applied to the Church 
Missionary Society, a foreign mis¬ 
sions arm of the Church of En^and 

Holland offered to go to Nigeria, 
but was told, "We're sendmg yon to 
Quetta " Mystified, he demanded, 
"Where's fhat^** He soon found 
out The North-West Frontier, with 
Quetta as its southern bastion, was 
a wild country of Kiplingesque 
people and stoned history Its rocky 
desert wastes, barren hills and blood- 
stamed passes—such as the famous 
Khyber—had for 8,500 years known 
the tread of invadmg armies In this 
no-man's-land he found a raad 
mosaic of nomadic Brahms, swarthy 
Baluchis, marauding Pathan tnbes 
devoted to blood feuds and bandi¬ 
try. The Frontier tnbesman was a 
strange medley of the swashbuck¬ 
ling bngand—cruel, treacherous, 
fanatical—and the brave, proud, 
individualishe lover of fr^om, 
deeply religions accordmg to his 
lights 

Because their land could not pro¬ 
duce crops, the tnbesmen "fanned" 
the passes by raids on passmg cara¬ 
vans Almost every family had a 
blood feud on its l^ds. The tnbes 
were nomadic, grazing their camds, 
flocks and herds m t^ Baluchistan 
and Afghanistan uplands all the 



summer, then itieaming over the 
passes towards the plains of India 
m the wmter. To keep these hordes 
of free-roanung peoples in check, 
strong Biitudi garrisons polked the 
Frontier. 

The mission at Quetta, started in 
1886 , was one of a cham of stations 
begun not by missionaries but by 
British officers and other ranks with 
an enhg^tened idea of Chnstiamty*s 
responsibihty in colonial rule. They 
raised funds among themselves, 
petitioned the Church of England 
iO send out clergy and doctors, then 
supported them for years 

Young Henry Holland reached 
Quetta m May 1900 The mission 
station seemed to him an audaaty, a 
tiny but brave assertion that Chns- 
tiamty cares—for both body and 
soul Such canng, he soon leaint, 
could be costly 

Aroused by mullahs, the power¬ 
ful Muslim rdigious leaders, tnbes- 
men often went on rampages, mur- 
denng Afghan convert to Chns- 
bamty, Indians and Bntirii as apos¬ 
tates m Islam’s eyes To the fana 
tics, the kilhng of an "mfidel” was 
a pious act Pnor to Holland’s com¬ 
ing and durmg his first years on the 
Frontier, scores of missionanes and 
their converts provided Mushm war¬ 
riors with such passports to para¬ 
dise. 

Holland prayed mgjitly that ”I 
may scorn the way of safety, so that 
Thy will may be done.” To his hos¬ 
pital staff he said. ”If we Chris¬ 
tians cannot out-hve and out-love 


any other rehgion, we don’t deserve 
towm.” 

He left no patient in doubt as to 
the motive behmd his treatment. 
Before eadi operation he would say 
a short prayer, endeavour to make 
every healmg techmque a ’’testi¬ 
mony to the tender mercy of God ” 
Asked why he mixed Christian 
evangelism with medical treatment, 
he snapped ”I am a nusstonary 
doctor The Christian medical man 
who hayh everythmg about the body 
and nothmg about the soul is either 
a charlatan or a coward, or both ” 

When the 25 -year-old doctor first 
came to Quetta his hospital boasted 
only a few beds and almost no mod¬ 
em eqmpment His own expenence 
m surgery, as a student at Edin¬ 
burgh, lisid been limited to opemng 
a few abscesses and presiding at a 
birth or two But such was the piti¬ 
ful plight of the people, parbcularly 
dunng plagues and epidemics, that 
he was soon tieatmg almost all the 
ailments in the medical glossary. He 
wrote home "If you ever see P C. 
after my name, it won't mean I’ve 
been made a Pnvy Councillor, it’ll 
stand for'piles and cataracts!” 

Cataracts particularly This ail¬ 
ment was common along the Fron¬ 
tier, and the pathos of the bhnd 
touched him deeply. He soon dis¬ 
covered not only a special facihty 
but his greatest satisfaction m cur¬ 
ing blmdness And as word of his 
skill got about, tnbespeople came 
m droves to be cured 

The Quetta hospital, growing 



without plan car dfeign, became a 
helter-skelter aaBc|biient of an- 
n««es and scattered femily wards 
After the earthquake, die present 
modem, remfor^-biick, 200-bed 
hospital, with four operatmg thea¬ 
tres, deliveiy room. X-ray labora- 
toky and nurses* traimng school, 
was erected—mostly from funds 
raised personally by Sir Henry dur¬ 
ing a tour of England and a pubhc 
appeal put in on his behalf fay The 
Times 

A further impressive monument 
to Sir Henry's drill with both lancet 
and rehgious diplomacy is the fa¬ 
mous Shikarpur Hospi^ 200 miles 
south-east of Quetta One of the 
largest e3^ cbnics m the world, it 
can care for as many as 600 patients 
at a time 

Sfaiikaipur had been closed tight 
to Christian missionanes But in 
October 1909, Holland was ap¬ 
proached by Seth Hiranand, a Shi¬ 
karpur banker and philanthropist 
who for some time had been send- 
mg patients to Quetta “Why do 
you not come to my city^" he 
asked “I will provide many pa¬ 
tients, pay all expenses ’’ 

Arriving in the forbidden city, 
Holland found hundreds of blind 
and sick swarming about the 
grounds of Hiranand's estate He 
stayed for three weeks, performed 
more than 400 operations Before 
he left, the banker brought him a 
large bag of rupees and a proposi¬ 
tion “Doctor," he said, “as you 
^b >ve seen, there are many here who 


needyour agaiii 

next y^—perhaps aniuudly?" 

Canmly, the Uttie surgeon re¬ 
ified: “I will, on condition that 
you build a suitable hoqnt^l, houa- 
mg for patients, and underwnte all 
expenses." The banker agreed 
readily Squatting on the floor. Hol¬ 
land drew preliminary plans m the 
veranda's dust. That done, he rose. 
“There's one other condition," he 
said “If I come, I must have the 
nght to preach Christianity here." 

When the conditions for the 
scheme became known, a aty-wide 
uproar arose A big mass-meeting 
denounced the plan for Christian 
mfiltration Hiranand sat through 
the angry speeches, then rose'to 
wm the day by qmetly saying, “If 
you will find a surgeon as great as 
the Doctor, one who will heal our 
blind and sick, and yet not preach 
Chnstiamty, I will agree with you. 
Shall the thousands of our people 
who need treatment be denied it by 
our prejudices^" 

Next year, he found in that city 
a beautiful little hospital ready for 
him, with two well-equipped operat¬ 
ing rooms, plentiful housing accom¬ 
modation—and 500 new patients 
waiting The reputation of the Shi¬ 
karpur clinic, in full-tilt operation 
each January-February, spread 
rapidly, until Holland and his asso¬ 
ciates were perfonmng as many as 
1,000 cataract operations and 2,000 
other ^ major surgical procedures 
duniig tile SIX wedcs in which the 
clmic operated. Ophthalmotogists 
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travelled across the globe to observe 
the Holland techniques 

Among them have been many 
Americans. One, Dr Demck Vail, 
tells of findmg Sir Henry's aura 
everywhere about the hospital and 
its compound "I was not fully pre* 
pared to grasp at once the stiikmg 
character of this dynamic and ex¬ 
pert eye surgeon But m a few mo¬ 
ments his simple and compassionate 
nature, radiating from his inner 
warmth, embraced me and I knew 
that here was a very great and good 
man." 

Holland soon found that his com¬ 
pulsion to bnng sight and healmg 
to the needy could not be contained 
by Quetta and the several out- 
stations he established Nor could 
his adventurous spint 

Alone, or with a mission col¬ 
league, he went out among the 
tnbespeople m areas where a white 
man had seldom been seen Through 
the craggy hills and sun-blistered 
valleys, he would travel for days 
by pony, or on a nding camel— 
"tht most uncomfortable convey¬ 
ance known to man " When he 
came upon a cluster of glowenng 
Pathans, he would dismount to 
treat diseases, patch up wounds, 
perform dehcate eye operations . 

Fox these proud, unconquered 
people he conceived a lasting affec¬ 
tion. And they for him He moved 
through their forbidden areas un¬ 
armed—and unharmed. While he 
performed his operations, the tribes¬ 
men would gather round cunoudy. 


He employed th^ as screens from 
the dust and sand, put fans m their 
hands to keep the flies away 
Wherever he went the tnbesmen 
would seek him out On one occa¬ 
sion, while on a brief holiday m the 
Himalayan foothills, a group of 
Pathans came leadmg a woman 
with double cataracts They pomt- 
ed to her, saymg simply, "Doctor 
Sahib . " The only instruments 

he had with him were a pair of ms 
forceps and a cataract knife But 
from the wife of a companion he 
borrowed nail scissors, tweezers and 
a crochet hook, from a hairpin he 
improvised an instrument to hold 
the eye open Then, sterilizing his 
strange mstruments, he went to 
work Five days later, when the 
bandages were removed, the opera¬ 
tion proved a complete success 
His reputation spread among the 
highly placed as well as the lowly 
He treated the Rajah of Shigar at 
his capital 200 miles from the 
border of Tibet, and hve years ago 
was flown to Kabul to save the sight 
of the King of Afghanistan One 
day he nnx'ived a message from one 
of the most powerful of the Frontier 
chieftains, the fabulous Wall of 
Swat, he was no fnend to'mission¬ 
aries—but he was going blmd. 
Would the Doctor come^ 

Holland travelled on foot through 
the passes beyond Malakand, where 
the Wah and his people had at¬ 
tacked the British and where Sir 
Winston Churchill served as a war 
correspondent Finally he came to 



a setting like a page out of The 
Aratnan Nights After ea3nng the 
first Christian prayer ever heard in 
the palace. Sir Henry operated suc> 
ces^lly on the Wah's eyes. After¬ 
wards they became fast friends, 
often went huntmg together 

Not the least of Sir Heniy Hol¬ 
land's achievements for P^istan 
,and the North-West Frontier is his 
role in bnngmg Muslim women in¬ 
to the twentieth century. When he 
first came, women had their place 
—in the ngid seclusion of "pur¬ 
dah " Wives were bought like 
cattle Hospitals were "men only" 
institutions Sir Henry’s mission 
establi^ed a hos^tal for women in 
the Quetta compound, convinced 
husbands that it was an economic 
waste to allow a wife to wither and 
die 

Sir Henry also helped to raise the 
status of Muslim and Hindu woman¬ 
hood with his programme for train¬ 
ing nurses and hospital technicians 
In IfMJO, the idea of any proper 
Muslim girl working outside the 
home, let alone in a hospital, was 
abhorrent Holland, always hard 
pressed to staff his hospital, put 
constant stress on the dignity of 
serving one's fellows in ne^, on a 
people's responsibility to help cam 
for Its own. 

For 3^ars the backbone of his 
nursing staff came from the outcast 
and depressed classes, many of 
them second generation Chnstians 
His misBion’s nursing schools were 
the first to give women not only 


training but graduate standing and 
certification Today the daughters 
of Pakistan’s best families are being 
trained as doctors and nurses. 

For more than half a century Sir 
Henry has worked towards the day 
when his hospital can be taken over 
completely ^ mdigenous leaders. 

In 1030 Sir Henry reached his so- 
ciety’s retirement age, 05—^with no 
hankermg to give up Shortage of 
doctors m the Second World )Var 
gave him the excuse to ask for an 
"extension for the duration." He 
managed to extend the extension to 
eight years. 

In the spnng of 1048, when he 
was 74, havmg seen his son Ronald 
succeed him at Quetta, he took what 
he thought was his final departure 
from the land and people to whom 
he had given his life But he had 
hardly got back to England—^mut¬ 
tering darkly at the "foolishness of 
a system that retires a man m his 
pnme"—^when word came that 
tnbal chiefs had made up a purse to 
bnng him back for a penod each 
year Ever since, he has spent his 
winters on the Frontier, his sum¬ 
mers travelling round Bntain le- 
cruitmg missionaries anc stimulat¬ 
ing Bntish youth to selfless service. 

.Speaking to an assembly of young 
people in London some weeks ago, 
he chided them for modem youth's 
preoccupation with security, their 
hesit^icy towards pioiieeting. "The 
grave is secure," ^ said, "but ter- 
nbly dull. Serve your age well and 
security will take care of itself 1" 




Hn|ccoRDiNG to Noel Coward, 
certain women should be 
struck regularly, like gongs 
That IS a pnvatc matter between the 
striker and the stnkee which 1 leave 
to them I am concerned here vkith 
those attiibutes which make certain 
women ring out like canllons for 
many inen. whereas (/Ihcr women, 
lackmg these qualities, have no 
tintinnabulation at all 
My natural temptation is to men¬ 
tion beauty first It is part of the 
romanticism of men that theyexpect 
women to be beautiful, ]ust as it is 
part of the realism of women that 
they are surprised when men are 
handsome But lieauty is a tricky 
matter. Even as an ideal, it changes 
not only from country to < ountiy. 

CoRl/f ntrll 


By John Mason Brown 

and from period to penod, but from 
decade to decade m the eyes of the 
individual male 

Morcovei, beauty, when unat¬ 
tended by other qualities, is a woe¬ 
fully overrated endowment When 
it has only regiilanty of features to 
nxommf'nd it, when it has the chill 
of marble without the warmth of 
flesh, when it offers no challenge, 
lietrays no interest, and expresses 
neither joy nor undeistandmg nor 
animation—in other words, when it 
is uninhabited, beauty can quickly 
become a bore 

What makes a woman haunt the 
minds of men is something more 
than beauty Charm is the replace¬ 
ment—that radiance of personality 
which Barne defined as “a sort of 
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bloom on a woman/' addmg *‘If 
you ha\ e it, you don't need to have 
anythmg else, and if you don't have 
it, It doesn't much matter what else 
you have '' 

Chann is the best of beauticians 
It puts people at their ease by put¬ 
ting their mtercsts first and express¬ 
ing without self-consaousness a hos- 
pitabk mmd and heart It is a soft 
and cushioning quality which con¬ 
quers by its graciousness 

Beyond such generalities as charm 
or beauty, there are more tangible 
assets which command the attention 
of men There is the matitr of 
clothes The average man knows 
nothing about fashions except the 
effect they have on liiiu and that, for 
no reason which he cnii grasp, they 
are always changing In gtiuial he 
wants a woman to Ih* neat, smart, 
simply not tuaaily dressed, ctiid dis¬ 
played at her most attractive Quite 
nghtly he resents it wliin he senses 
that silt IS die>smg not to please* 
him, but for the approval ot otlui 
women Alxive .ill, he wuiits her to 
be feminine 

Most men are easily embatiassi'd 
They are proud to be with women 
who are noticed but ashamed to be 
with those who are conspicuous 
They may stare ivith rapture at the 
suitner sirens of the screen in the 
darkness of cinemas But m the 
broad light of day most of them 
would hate bemg seen with those 
same mens dressed the same way 

With the oncoming 3rears most 
men realize diat character itself can 


be the ultimate bestower of attrac¬ 
tion Abraham Lmcoln once said 
that after 40 every man is respon¬ 
sible for his own face Women may 
rely on cosmetics and beautiaans to 
help them to l(x>k as they would like 
to look Yet m the final sense, after 
40 they too are responsible for their 
faces Wntten on them, beyond 
assistance from all artifice, is not 
only what hie has brought to them 
but what they have brought to life 
Each ripenin|[ decade can bnng its 
own special appeal to a woman She 
grows in Intercast as her interests 
deepi'n, as the first tentative sketch 
evolves into the {xirtrait which the 
matuimg yeais paint 
Th«‘ leally foolish age is not 
voiiih It comes when wtimen, faced 
w'lth dgt, make themselves foolish 
by trying to hold on to youth Age 
should Iv <i matter of pndc, not 
shame It (onfers a loveliiiesa of its 
own in the dignity, distinction and 
wisdom It hniig'- with it 
It was Shaw who recognized, as 
a dramatist spt'aking for others, the 
inability of the Fremh soldiers m 
Saint Joan to i xpress the impact on 
them oi the girl from Domremy 
‘There's something about her," 
was the liest they could do Most 
men seldom find saints or want to 
Nonetheless they are quick to recog¬ 
nize that "something" which sets 
a woman apart for them and makes 
her a joy to think of, a delight to 
sec and unpossible to forget Luck¬ 
ily for men—and for women—^that 
"something" has infimte vanety. 
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Nightmare 
on the 79th Floor 

By Tkomoi Gallagher 

; HE WARNING froiii the control tower 
^ at New York’b La Guardia airfield 
9 that foggy Saturday moniing of July 
2 H, H)4r>, was clear and unmistakable 
”We*re unable to iee the top of the Em- 
ptre State Budding/* the chief operator 
said 

"Roger," replied Lieutenant-Colonel 
William Smith as he banked his twm- 
cngined B-2fi Mitchell bomber towards 
Manhattan 

Smitli had left Bedford, Massacbusctt«, 
at 8 55 a m en route to Newark, New 
Jersey The other two men in the plane 
were Staff Sergeant Chnstopher l^mi- 
trovich and Albert Pema, a naval tech¬ 
nician who was hitch-hikmg a nde to 
visit his parents in Biookl]m Mrs Smith 
drove her husband to the Bedford airfield 
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that morning and watched the 
eight-ton bomber take off Her hus¬ 
band had flown a Flying Fortress 
on wartime missions over Germany 
and had won many decorations, 
but this was the first time she had 
ever seen him take off and it gave 
her a premomtion of disaster 
It was less than an hour later 
that Smith got the warning from La 
Guardia He decided nevertheless 
to go on to the Newark airport 
What happened in the next few 
minutes had been predicted many 
times by New Yorkers and by com¬ 
mercial pilots ever since the world's 
tallest buildmg was completed at 
the mteisection of Fifth Avenue and 
34th Street in 1931 
The bomber was only a minute 
away from La Guardia airfield 
when It was lust m the fog It seems 
likely that Snuth. seeing the East 
River through the swirling mist, 
mistook it for the Hudson and 
started downwards, as though he 
expected to find Newark airport be¬ 
low the mist But instead of the 
level runwa)^ of Newark airfield, 
he saw the upward-readung sky¬ 
scrapers of midtown Manhattan 
Horrified pedestrians watched the 
plane thunder past Rockefeller Cen¬ 
tre, office workers in buildings on 
Fifth Avenue, Madison Avenue, 
42nd Street and Herald Sqikre ran 
to wmdows and watched it become 
a roaring, unwieldy prisoner of tow¬ 
ers higher in the sky than it was. 

From his room m the Biltmore 
Hotd, Lfeutenant Frank Covey, of 


the U.S. Army Air Force, saw the 
plane weaving between the sky¬ 
scrapers. *Tt was no higher than 
the twenty-second floor as it reached 
the New York Central Office Build¬ 
mg," said Vmcent Galbo, who 
worked at 247, Park Avenue Stan 
Lomax, sports announcer for radio 
station WOR, was dnvmg along 
Park Avenue to woik when he heard 
the plane's engines He looked up, 
saw the B-25 just above hun and 
bellowed out of his car window* 
"Climb, 3 ^u fool, climb I" 

The question of whether the 
plane’s engines were at fault was 
settled by a fluke A man named 
jagger, in the office of the American 
Ssociety of Civil Engmeers on the 
fifteenth floor of 33, West 39th 
Street, was dictatmg a letter mto a 
recordmg machine As the plane 
roared overhead Jagger stopped 
dictating and listened A few seconds 
later theie was a crash and he went 
to the wmdow He saw flames 
through the fog but couldn't make 
anything out so he resumed dictat¬ 
ing When he played the record 
back to pick up where he had left 
off he realized ^at the machme had 
recorded the sound of the plane 
This record was given to the U S 
Army Board of Enqmry and estab¬ 
lished that there was nothing wrong 
with the engines 

"People sensed disaster," said 
Walter Darnels, of the New York 
Tttnes, who was walkmg to work 
when he heard the plane "Every¬ 
one started runmng towards Fi& 
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Avenue to see. Then there was a 
mufBed explosion and sheets of 
flame spurted out from the Empire 
State Building a few floors below 
the observation tower.*' 

The bomber hit the seventy-mnth 
floor and npped an 18-by>2Cl-foot 
hole m the 34th Street wall of the 
giant skyscraper Stan Lomax said 
he saw the plane’s left wmg cata¬ 
pulted up into the fog '“The crash 
was like thunder in a nightmare,” 
he said The upper part of the 
building blossomed mto flame and 
bummg aviation spint streamed 
down Its sides There was a glare so 
mtense it burnt away the fog, then 
a huge ball of flame shot 1(K) feet 
high 

Across the btreet fnim the Empire 
State, pedestnans fled mto shops to 
escape the debns showering down 
Raphael Gome/ zig-zagged his taxi 
up on to the pavement with wreck¬ 
age from the plane sticking out of 
the roof of his cab ”1 sat there too 
scared to leave the cab.” he said 
later ’’People were running all 
over 

Among these pedestnanb was 
Donald Maloney, a 17-year-old 
Coast Guardsman from Detroit He 
was taking a course as a pharma¬ 
cist's mate and, realizing that thcie 
would be dead and wounded, he 
rushed into a drugstore ’’Give me 
morphine, hypodenmes, first-aid 
kits and distilled water,” he cned 
"It's an emergency!” Maloney then 
ran mto the Empire State with his 
bundle as dazed office workers came 


streaming out His level-headedness 
was to save lives 

Inside, there was chaos The 
buildmg "jumped six feet,**accord- 
mg to an occupant of the seventy- 
fifth floor Down on thesixty-ci^th, 
a man who had just returned from 
Chma after 27 years said the impact 
was precisely that of an earthqiudce 
Lieutenant Allen Annan was in the 
upper observatory, 1,250 feet above 
the street, with his wife ”I was 
flabbergasted,” Aunan said "A 
plane hymgbelow you m New York 
City > Tben it struck, and the build¬ 
ing swa 3 ^ as though hit by a ty¬ 
phoon ” The Aimans and an atten¬ 
dant made their way to safety down 
the stairs 

In the glass-enclosed observatory 
on the eighty-sixth floor level some 
50 sjsectators held on to one another 
as the plane rammed the building 
Orange flames shot up the side of 
the building to their level as the 
plane’s fuel tanks exploded, flames 
and clouds of dust ^ot up the lift 
shafts and metal fragments of the 
plane landed on the open balcony 
The glass doors leading to the bal¬ 
cony had lx?en locked as a precau¬ 
tion against suicide attempts Heat 
and choking flames from below were 
making breathing more and more 
difficult but the keys to these doors 
could not be found Attendants 
broke the glass to let in fresh air and 
then led the spectators down H6 
flights of fireproof stairs to safety 

As they passed the eightieth floor 
h jmmenng and screaming could be 
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he^rd but no one stopped This 

floor was just one almve the crash 

and Daniel Nordan, whose oflicos 

were on that le\ol. had been sitting 

iMth his assisiant, A E Palmer, 

Ml hen the plane stnick They wore 

lifted three h^et out ot then chairs 

and thiown to the floor Nordan 

opc'iied the coriiclor door hut slam 

med it shut again - the corridor was 

inflames From the outeiothcc cairn* 

a htt girl, she was badly burnt and 

in hWeiics Noidan and Palmer 
•# 

found a hammer and pounded a hole 
thniugh the wall to an office next 
dcKir that ltd to anothet corndiu 
They carried the girl thniugh and 
finally got hei downstairs 

On the se\enty-fitth flcxii )am(*s 
Irw'in looked up and saw the twin- 
engined Iximbcr coming straight 
towards the building He ran to tlu* 
hall, reaching it just as the plane 
struck "A girl ojicuator had just 
opened the lift d(K»r." In* said, “and 
the blauit blew her clear across thi 
hall ’ 

This girl, also badly burnt by the 
flaming petnil. was takem by Mrs 
Barbara Brown and Miss Penny 
Skepko, employees of the Air Cargo 
Transport Corporation, into then 
offic:eson the seventy-fifth floor and 
given first aid Ihcy then helped 
her to a lift in Shaft <i so that sue 
could get to a hospital 

|ust as the lift doors closed behind 
her the cables snapped and the car 
fell Tons of the broken cable ripped 
dow'n the shaft in wild pursuit On 
the inain floor Coast Guardsman 


Maloney stcxxl waiting for the same 
lift to take him up to the disaster 
Wlien he heard the car and the 
screaming women in it go past him 
he ran down to the basement Fire- 
‘ men had arnved by then and they 
choppc'd an opening thioiigh a wall 
and into the side of the car 

Maloney did not expect to find 
aiivone alive, but automatic devices 
had slowc d the hurtling cai at the 
last minute Tho burnt lift girl who 
had Ixen blown out of one car only 
to fall Tfi storej^ in another (Betty 
Lou Ohveu, 20, who spent the next 
four months m Ikdlevue Hospital), 
lay in a cornei like a rag doll Her 
legs had hec'n mangled and she was 
da/i (1 by sIkx k, but she still had 
the grit to cry “Thank God, the 
navy's heie* I’H be okay new” 
Maloney iiijaled morphine into her 
aim, and with her lipstick marked 
an “M" on hei foic‘head 
Another lift had fallen, and now 
firemen were hnnging out a badly 
burnt mail Maloiieyrut the vuctim’s 
clothing ofl with surgical scissors, 
apphe d ointment, injected morphine 
and markcxl him with another lip¬ 
stick “M " Then, with a panting 
pi lest for company, he chmlied 70 
floors to the disaster—and found 
work theie only for the pnest 
It was like an oven on the seventy- 
ninth, though fiic‘mcn already had 
the fire* under control They had 
taken hoses up in lifts to the sixtieth 
floor and then dragged them up 10 
more flcx)rs to the fieiy comdois 
and offices “There were just bodies 
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and pieces of bodies on the seventy- 
ninth/* Maloney said later "An 
emergency mortuary was set up, 
and there w'as nothing 1 could do 
except help stack the Ixxiies on 
tables ’’ 

Seventeen girl clencal woikers 
were at their desks in the National 
Catholic Welfaa* Conferenci offices 
on the seventy-ninth floor when the 
flaming flood burst in u[X)n them 
Most of them ran in lerroi for the 
dcKirs, and four made a miraculous 
escape to the tiiepniof stairca-a* wc )1 
Three others leaehed an office on 
the south sick of the building but 
were killed there b) the flame 

New York's Ma\()r hionllo La 
(luaidia, faiiK'd .i-, a fin‘-eiigiiie 
(hasci, diiiMxl on the seventy-ninth 
lltKii shortly aftei ('oast (hiaidsnian 
Maloney, whom hi* latereommended 
for bravery Tlie Mayor kept gestur 
mg and murmuring. "1 told the 
army not to fly ove*r the eilyi" 

"It was fortunate in a way, ' the 
Ma>ot .ifteiwaids ifimmeiitc'd, 
"that the plane eraslu'd head-on 
into the building, where most of the 
w'reekage lemiaiiie'd If it had struck 
the building a glancing blov\ the 
WTCTkagc* might have fallen into the 
busy interstH'tion of Fifth Avenue 
and .‘Mth Stnx't and hundrc'ds might 
have been kilk'd " 

Even as it was, wrc'ckage flew off 
in all directions The wings were 
sheared off and a piece of one was 
found on the roof of the Franklin 
Simon store four streets away One 
engine npped through seven walls, 


tore through the opposite side of the 
building and fell through the roof of 
a 12-storcy office building at 10. ■ 
West iWrd Street where it started a 
$1(X),000 fire in the penthouse of 
sculptor Henry Henng', who had 
been persuaded by a guardian angel 
of a cleaner to go golfing, despite 
the bad w'eather When Henng re¬ 
turned that afternoon he found his 
studio and the woik of ;j.T years in 
rums The plane's other engine and 
parts of the landing gc^ar crashed 
into a lift shaft, w'here they fell to 
the tiasc'inc'nt 1,000 feet below 
The navy hitch-hikt*r m the plane, 
who was in a hurry to get to Brook¬ 
lyn to c onsole his parents on the loss 
of their other son who had been 
killed in action in the Pacihc, fol¬ 
lowed this engine down the shaft 
His body was discovered two days 
later by engincH*rs rutting through 
the miles of cable under which the 
lifts were biined (.olonel Smith and 
Ills staff sergeant were bat^erc'd and 
rhanc'd Ix'yond rccognitu n 
Just one da> before the disaster 
there had bexm discussions about 
installing the world’s first anti-col- 
lision system in the Empirr State 
tower Had this system been in op¬ 
eration radio signals from it would 
have warned the pilot tliat he was 
approaching an olistruction The 
system has since been installed 
The Empire State still stands, the 
tallest building in the world Rent 
for offices on the seventy-ninth floor 
w'as increased a few years ago, and 
today there are no vacanaes 



How to keep dry under 
a shower of praise 


Coping With the Compliment 


By H Alien Smith 


HAVE NEVER cultivated a mous¬ 
tache, though I'm sure one 
would enhance my distin¬ 
guished looks and cause women to 
whicker as I passed along the boule¬ 
vard The reason is that I can't nsk 
it, because even a little moustache 
is a dangerous thing It invites com¬ 
pliments If a lady came up to me, 
for example, and said, "You have 
the most charming moustache." I 
wouldn't know how to respond I 
nught be thrown into such a panic 
that I’d blurt out, "I like yours, 
too " 

It is one of the paradoxes of social 
intercourse that a compliment is 
much harder to respond to than an 
insult Here is an area of small talk 
where most of us flab and fumble 
Someone utters a pleasing, praiseful 
remark m our direction and we 
grow inarbculate and our knee-caps 
begin to vibrate. 

ift 


I can't even accept with grace a 
compliment bestow^ upon me for 
a thing that isn't really mine I live 
on a hill overlooking a wide valley 
Visitors exclaim "What a temfle 
view you have here •" There it lies 
out there, the whole valley I didn't 
do it It doesn't belong to me. Yet 
1 respond with a sickly smirk, "Oh, 
it isn't much—just a lot of old real 
estate." 

The nearest I ever came to down¬ 
right acceptance of this particular 
compliment was the time I said, 
"Well, we like it" This is a re¬ 
sponse that should be used with 
caution To say of a thing, "Well, 
we like it," is to imply that a lot of 
other people thmk it reeks Not 
long ago 1 was m a group where a 
geophysicist from Australia was 
talking eloquently about the won¬ 
ders of the umverse "This earth 
we live on," he said, "this great. 
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vibrant, spinning earth, is a con¬ 
geries of incredible marvels." There 
was a long pause, and then, earned 
away by the vastness of his compli¬ 
mentary remark, a woman said. 
"Well, we like it." 

I thmk we make a mistake when 
we react to a compliment with de¬ 
nial and derogation "What a stun¬ 
ning dress*" your fnend says 
"Oh. this old rag*" you respond 
The situation here is much the same 
as the one regarding my view Yon 
have no right to bndlc and blush 
over praise directed at your dress— 
unless 11 happens that you ran it up 
yourself You would be better off if 
you’d jiibt bay something idee. "I 
had to wrestle with another woman 
in the bales to get possession of it " 
Or better still, "My husband picked 
it out for me " 

I know a man who has put his 
mind to this problem and come up 
with a technique for brushing off 
praise He cmplo}^ a sort of unrea¬ 
sonable realism One evening I 
ovciiieard a woman say to him 
"What powerful shoulders you 
havel" Without battmg an eyelid 
he answered, "Rirec parts water 
My body is three parts water, there¬ 
fore my shoulders are three parts 
water and anything that’s three 
parts water couldn’t actually be 
very powerful" The well-inten- 
tioned woman went away with a 
furrowed brow and whispenng to 
herself I don’t think this fellow is 
on the nght Imes. 

Many of us try to turn a compli 


ment with a qmp. "I’ve been hear- 
mg about you for years," someone 
says glowingly. "Nothing good, I 
hope." IS the standard reply. This 
sort of thing, the witty retort, oug^t 
to be {daced under government 
regulation I’m appalled by it be¬ 
cause I’m bo mept at it myself 
Recently I heard a young man tell 
a girl that she possessed the same 
ethereal beauty as Greta Garbo. 
‘ 'Flattery will get you everywhere. ’ ’ 
she responded That one. I thought, 
was more than passable But for 
every genuinely clever retort there 
are a thousand that fall flat It takes 
a Wiiibton Churchill or a Nancy 
Mitford to handle the quip come¬ 
back with skill 

Artists and authors face a special 
problem When a new motor car 
comes off the assembly line, the 
people responsible for it can call in 
outsiders, point to the product, 
swell out their chests and say, 
"Isn’t she a beauty^ ’’ Not so a man 
who paints a picture or wntes a 
book or composes a symphony 
' ‘That last sormet of yours. Ploffer. * ’ 
says the poet’s fnend, "that was a 
bmashing job, and it rhymed ng^t ’’ 
Ploffer m his poetic heart, is in full 
agreement with this verdict but he 
can’t say so "Oh, really now," he 
protests, "you know very well that 
the cadence fell apart in the ses¬ 
tet" 

Being the author of a stack of 
books I have on occasion been ex¬ 
posed to this situation "That new 
book of 3 murs," someone may say. 
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*'l found it very entertaining ** It 
seeiTih to me that 1 should be per¬ 
mitted to reply, "Well, I*in glad 
somebody liked it—I worked like a 
dog to get it wntten " Or. "I 
thought It wa«« good, too " But no 
The unwritten code of authorship 
compels me to say, m effect. "You 
must be a person of execrable liter 
ary judgment ’ ’ 

In searching for a teeliniqut to 
cope with compliments, I have 
turned to childn*n The v»'r\' v'oung 
are of no help Say to one of them, 
"My, W'hat a fine little boy you 
are!” W^at docs he do"* He races 
round the room, rolls his eyes m an 
alarming way and sticks his tongue 
out of the side of his mouth 1 could 
do that sort of thing hut 1 don't 
think it would Ik? accepted socially 
Or try a compliment on a little girl 
"WTiat a pretty dress'" you <x 
claim Instantly she hoists it up to 
point out that her petticoat is even 
prettier, and then she hoists the 
petticoat to show jmu that her pan- 
ties are the pmttiest of all This sort 
of procedure would hardly work in 
adult society 

I thought for a while that I might 
learn something from the Spaniards, 
the most conversationally adroit 
people on earth Say to one of them, 
"This IS the most beautiful heuse 


I've ever been in," and he re¬ 
sponds, "It IS made immeasurably 
more beautiful by your lovely pres¬ 
ence " You arc left standmg there 
witli immeasurably lovely egg on 
your face There is no point in try¬ 
ing to play the game back at them 
—they'll beat you in the end, no 
matter what 

One thing is cleai at the Ixittom 
of ail graceful social mtercourse lies 
poise The wliter of a ninetc*enth- 
ccntuiy etiquette book illustrated 
the importance of poise when she 
told of an elegant dinner party at 
which the host was caix'ing a goose 
The bird got away from him, shot 
out of the dish and landed in the 
lap of a lady of quality Given the 
same circumstances I would have 
quietly asked for a coil of rope This 
host, however, had pfiise He said, 
with superb calmness and gravity, 
"Madam. I will thank you for that 
goose " If we could all comport our¬ 
selves with that kind of dignity, and 
stop jittenng. (iur social life would 
be much more enjoyable 

We may acquire a bit more poise 
if wc keep one thing in mind when¬ 
ever a person pays 3 «)u a compli¬ 
ment, the chances are that he's just 
making conversation The only 
^nsible response consist^ of two 
little words Thank you 


*F YOU SAY "There is no God" 1 can only ask how a speck of a mortal, 
living for a moment on an atom of an earth in plain sight of an infimte 
universe full of beauty, wonder and design, can confidently hold ao im¬ 
probable a view _Dr. CharlM Eliot 



*'You must find the artichokes in 
your life/* he told me 

^The 

BEST ADVICE 
I’ve Ever Had 



1 »It BES»T AinMCE I've 
e\er had Lame irum 
oiu of the greatest 
painters oi uur time, 
Henn Matisse 

I had spent a hectic moniing in 
my hotel in Venue A suitcase 
lull of orchestral stores needed 
foT an impending concert had been 
lost There had been a rehearsal 
with the piano soloist, an interview, 
numerous telephone calls and much 
discussion of future programmes 
When 1 arnved at Matisse’s home 
in Nice that aftem(x>n I was not only 
late but exhausted The exuberant 
artist listened good-humouredly to 
my recountmg of the day’s worncs 
arid then, srmhng cryptically, sug¬ 
gested ”My fnend, you must find 
the artichokes m your hfe!" 


I was frankly baffled by his non 
sequitur Then Matisse, mohomng 
me with a hft of his beaided chm to 
follow him, stepped outside We 
walked through the garden until we 
came to the artichokes ’’Every 
mommg, after having worked for a 
stretch, I come here,” he said, ’’and 
watch the play of light and shade on 
the leaves Though 1 have painted 
over 2,(MI0 canvases, I always find 
here new combinations of colours 
and fantastic patterns No one is 
allowed to disturb me in this ntual 
of discovery, it gives me fresh in¬ 
spiration, necessary relaxation and 
a iifw perspective towards iny 
work ” 

This struck me forcefully, for 
Matisse was telling me gently that 
e\ery day should have its mo¬ 
ments of silence and contemplation 
He was saying that thoughts may 
wither and actions go stale if we are 
not wise enough to pause now and 
then to restore the mental and spiri¬ 
tual fuel burnt in the course of the 
day 

Since that day 1, too, have found 
my "artichokes” in many different 
ways, and the hours or sometimes 
days spent in contemplating them 
have brought surpnsing benefits 

Several years agp, when I was 
planning a South American tour I 
liegan to study Spanish I felt that 
this language should come rather 
quickly to me since I already spoke 
French and Italian But the more 
intensely I tried to master it, the 
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more it eluded me Then I recalled 
the morning with Matisse, and I 
stopped my studies Two weeks 
later 1 approached another lesson 
The results were amazing Over- 
ni^t a curtain seemed to have 
lifted The vocabulary, the gram¬ 
mar. the nuances peculiar to this 
language, which had caused my 
mind to flounder with confusion, 
now fell into their prosier place 
Those two weeks with my arti¬ 
chokes had accomplished this 
In working with others we do well 
to rememlxT that they. t(xi, need 
moments of solitude and relaxation 
Not long ago some members of the 
orchestra I was conducting had 
trouble m rehearsal with a particu¬ 
larly difficult passage After going 


over and over it 1 realized that the 
orchestra needed not harder work 
and more practice but rather time 
to get away from the problem ! 
decided to leave the passage for the 
dress-rehearsal on the mommg of 
the concert This was a gamble, but 
it succeeded Eveiythmg went 
smoothly from that time on 
Matisse, the observant artist, 
found his sonice of refreshment and 
inspiration in the hmnble arti¬ 
choke Otheis may hiid theirs m 
reading a book, taking a walk, lis¬ 
tening to music, entenng an empty 
church But all of us can and must 
emulate the great French painter, 
for m so doing we will find a better 
and happier life, a life m which we 
can use our capabilities to the full 



Hollywood Roundup 

CoNVf RSAiiON l»ptween two Hollywood starlets 

T m gt tting married' ’' 

"Whose IS he? " - Waltei WmUwlI 

John Carraoine. diMU&sing John Ford, the diixitor for whom he’s 
often worked, said "Ford doesn’t know how to read a script, doesn't 
know how to interpret a senpt and is unable to It II actors what to do " 

"Then how is it," someone asked, "that Fonl has managed to win so 
many Academy awards and produce so many memorable films?" 

"Because," Carradine explained, "John Ford is also a danied genius ’’ 

LtonarJ Lyons 

Restaurateur Mike Romanoff pointed admiringly to a stalwart film 
idol at the table in the comer "He's got a mighty good head on his 
shoulders," said Mike, "and what’s more*, it’s a diffeient one every 
night" --Bomiett Corf 

One woman to another in a Hollywixl night spot "She's so kind to 
animals .why, she’d do anything for a mink " ^ lohiwoo 









E aster in Spain stands alone as 
the woild's gieatest celebra¬ 
tion of Holy Week Beyond any 
doubt there is here the most lavi^ 
religious pageantry to be seen any¬ 
where in Europe or the Americas 
In a thousand Spanish towns and 
villages the story of the Passion is 
remembered in processions and 
dramas which go on from dawn to 
dawn, for six days People sleep 
little: on the mght of Good Friday 
they do not go to bed at all. "No¬ 


body slept in Jerusalem either." 
they tell you. 

Every wmdow m southern Spam 
IS ahve with pme branches and 
flowers From the balconies hang 
rugs, embroidered shawls, and 
sometimes mirrors to catch and re¬ 
flect the sun. Church piUars are 
wrapped m velvet, the aisles are 
red-carpeted On the altars sparkles 
the finest silver. People crowd the 
chapels It is a penod for renewmg 
faith and makmg vows 
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In Valladolid the citizens fall to 
their knees when their procession 
goes by In Toledo at three o'clock 
in the morning, the people he pros¬ 
trate as a procession of dark figures 
called The Silent Ones (Lo& Sflen- 
cwsos) makes its way over the old 
stones In Malaga the feet of the 
beggars are washed in the public 
square In Murcia and other plac es 
the procession enters the city pnsun 
and emerges iMth two or more in¬ 
mates, pardoned in meinoiy ot the 
repentant thief who was crucihi'd 
bi'sidc Chnsl Everywhere hlark- 
draped drums roll Judas Iscariot is 
burnt in efhgy 

Ot all the Spanish Piasters, the 
most famous and most spectaculat 
is celebrated m Seville Hen.*, every 
day duiing Holy Vet'k, the tar\ed 
images of Mary and Jesus an* n*- 
moved from the churches and car 
Tied at the head of prcKessions 
which shuffle thn>ugh the ancient 
streets, mile after mile, hour after 
hour, to the lieat of niuti'd music 
F'lnaliy, at midday on Saturday, 
there is a sudden clangor like a 
titanic clash of cymbals as eveiy 
liell in every church stnkes at the 
same moment This, called the 
toque de glona (the stroke of glory), 
bnngs Holy Week to an end 
Nearly 2(K>,(XN) visitors from all 
over the world descend on Seville 
for this colourful and dramatic 
occasion P'or six days the mam 
street is closed to traffic, and miles 
of pavements are packed solid w'lth 
F^HipIe sitting in chairs The inarch¬ 


ApfQ 

ers, madeed, cowled and robed in 
bnght colours, parade two by two 
through the night The street lamps 
are out, the only light is from can¬ 
dles they cany in their hands The 
only sound la the music of drums 
and tnunpets, sometimes there is 
no music, and then all you hear is 
the scraix* of feet on the cobbles 
I n>ni time to time the procession 
stops as a stnclent, wavering voice 
trom a balcony addresses Chnst or 
the Virgin in the peculiar waiimg 
melody of southern Spam Usually 
It is a tour-line verse, made up in 
the emotion of the moment These 
verses are called \aetas, w'hich 
means' ‘ai rows of song ’' Often they 
art* beautiful, as this example 

J^inriv om*, you do not walk alone 
Nor lonely do you suffer your pain 
Wi walk 1 h bide you. 

We of Seville 

In the centie of each group move 
several floats, or pasos, each illu¬ 
mined by the blaze of hundreds of 
candles and bright with rose's, or¬ 
ange blossoms and carnations The 
floats bear statues or scenes from 
the Crucifixion and are earned on 
the backs of men P'ron 40 to 60 
men an? nec*ded to cany one of 
these floats, for it weighs between 
two and three tons 
In the line of march are the nch 
and the pcxir, the very old and the 
very young, noblemen, clerks, 
lalxiurers, bullhghiers, soldiers, doc¬ 
tors Many go barefoot Some cany 
heavy crosses A few drag chains 
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This IS their way of doing penance 
A city official swore at the bed*side 
of his invalid wife that, if she were 
to get better, he would march bare¬ 
foot for seven Easters carrying a 
50-pound cross Last year his wife 
pointed him out to me as he went 
by It must have been an ordeal he 
was a man of (K), unaccustomed to 
physical exertion In Barcelona a 
drunken man once flung a glass at 
a statue of the Virgin, scarnng her 
cheek In atonement, he marched 
at Easter for eight years in heavy 
chains 

This IS, stiictly speaking, not {ine 
procession hut 4H. for it int hides 
that many cofradtas (brother¬ 
hoods, 01 assfxiations ot p<*ople in 
the same pn^fession or tiadtd These* 
go back to the mediaeval guilds, 
but today their main business is 
celebrating Holy Week Each co- 
fradia cieates and finances its si'C- 
tion of the parade wi^h money from 
memlx'rship dues, lK*quc*sts and 
fund-raising activities 

In the past, nvalry lx*lwten the 
brotherhoods got to the point of 
bkxidy street fights, now they settle 
their quarrels in court There are no 
pnises for the best procession, but 
the rivalry, the desire to outshine 
each other, contmucs 

On the march, image after image 
moves through the night laden with 
a fortune in gold and precious 
stones So cleverly are these gems 
woven into the crown and bodice of 
the Madonnas that you might not 
notice them at once Last year one 


statue alone—^the Macarena, patron¬ 
ess of bullfighters —wore jewellery 
worth not less than Rs 1 crore 
The tears on her cheeks were real 
pearls 

In the brotherhoods’ vaults is a 
miser’s dream in stones and preci¬ 
ous metal, bequeathed for the most 
part by members or wives of mem¬ 
bers But this is not enough Each 
year the cofradtas appeal to the 
women of the Spanish-speaking 
world to lend their jewels to the Vir¬ 
gin From all parts of Spain wd 
South Aniencd come velvet-lined, 
gem-nlled boxes The Duchess of 
Alba and the Duchess of Osuna 
send laige caskets which, when 
opened, look like something buned 
l>y Captain Kidd In many cities a 
queue of women waits to lend ear- 
nngs, necklaces, bracelets, brooches 
Some women pull wedding rings, 
their only valuable, from work- 
gnarled fingers It is believed that 
a jewel w'hich has adorned the Vir¬ 
gin dunng Holy Week is blessed, 
and has the power to bnng happi¬ 
ness and health and freedom from 
heartache Though the lenders are 
not given receipts, no jewel has ever 
been lost 

The brotherhoods together spend 
about Rs 50 lakhs on their proces¬ 
sions They bum five tons of can¬ 
dles, use two million carnations m 
addition to other flowers The robe 
for a statue of the Virgm, embroid¬ 
ered m gold thread, rarely costs less 
than Rs 50,000 The floats them¬ 
selves are often framed m a broad 
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t)and of heavy (rilver The images, 
property of the brotherhoods, are 
pn(^ess, some were made hundreds 
of years ago, and all are the work of 
great sculptors. 

As the end* of Holy Week ap¬ 
proaches, exatement nses, the pro¬ 
cessions begm later and later m the 
evenmg The longest and largest 
and nchest does not start until an 
hour before imdmght on Good Fn- 
day and when the procession fmally 
returns to its home church daylight 
has come At that hour, when peo¬ 
ple normally would be asleep, the 
streets are jammed From every 
balcony the *'arrows of song" shoot 
forth Peofde below respond The 
bearers beneath their pasost cau^t 


up in the fervour, jiggle the floats 
and turn them about in drdes in a 
spontaneous dance of homage. 

On Easter Sunday afternoon the 
bull nng of Seville opens its doors 
and the fighting season begins Two 
weeks later the Fair starts, and with 
it there is an end to the solemmty 
of Holy Week Out come the hig|h 
combs, the brilliant mantillas. The 
men put on wide-bnmmed hats and 
if they can afford it, nde abopt on 
horses Castanets crackle. Gipsies 
dance This is the Spain of Carmen 
But it IS no more Spanidi than the 
procession of barefoot pemtents 
Winding with bent heads through a 
thousand towns and villages behind 
the sorrowmg figure of Christ. 


Y rRAVELUNG COMPANION on a Madnd-New York flight last autumn 
was Antonio Ordofies. one of Spain’s outstanding bullfighters, on his 
way to make a season’s guest appearance in Mexico 
”How does it feel to know that every time you walk into the nng you 
face sudden death^ ” I asked 

Ihe question opened a conversational vein, but not the one I had ex¬ 
pected 

“You know,” he said, “my wife has always womed about my love of 
fost cars I’ve watched her from the corner of my eye when my foot was 
heavy on the accelerator, and 1 could see she didn’t hke it But she 
never said anything 

“Not long ago a copy of Ihe Reader’s Digest with an article called 
* And Sudden Death’ fdl mto our hands I noticed her reading it 
and waited for a lecture—but not a word 
“The next morning I climbed into my sports car and set out for the 
country to look over a new crop of yearling bulls On the open road I 
glanced at the speedometer Something new had been added a tmy 
snapshot of our jroung daughter’s smiling face had been pasted on the 
speedometer glass exactly at the 50 mark 
“It works very well,” Ordonez said sheepishly “Women can be clever 
sometimes, can't they > ’’ 


—Vicente de BobedilU 



THE TERRIBLE 
WILLIAMSONS 


For more than 50 yeais this fantastic clan ot swindlers 
has duped householders all over the United States 


By John Kohler 


A mong the craftiest profes- 
L sional swindlers at large in 
America today is a teeming, heavily 
inbred tnbe of nomads known to the 
law as tHe “Temble Wilbamsons *’ 
Of Scottish origin, established m 
America for more than halt a cen¬ 
tury and sporadically ennehed by 
fresh migrations of relatives, they 
ply a country-wide, door-to-door 
trade m bogus goods and services 
In the course of a 3 /ear, travelling 
two or three families together m 
vans, caravans and glossy new cars, 
they may even invade Ala^a and 
parts of Canada Their annual loot 
IS estimated at around $I ,(XN),00U 
Their spendmg reflects this pros- 
penty. B^des expensive cars they 
own race-horses, pedigree dogs and 
gilt-edged secunties When pruse- 
cutid, they retam the sharpest 


legal brains available If arrested 
they usually jump bail, and have 
forfeited tens of thousands of dol¬ 
lars rather than submit to court¬ 
room exammation Such disburse¬ 
ments they regard as normal operat¬ 
ing expenses In their ceaseless 
roamings theystay at de luxe motels 
Combimng business with pleasure, 
they follow the sun to Honda and 
Texas in wmter, in summer to the 
Canadian border 
Many of them look and talk 
alike, with burrs as thick as toffee. 
Mamages between first cousins are 
common, mamages outside the 
tnbe almost unheard of The name 
Williamson predominates among 
them, but many of the kinsmen 
bear other fine old Celtic names. 
The vice-president of an Amencan 
traders' association once attempted 
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to construct a genealogy from 
police iccoids He managed to 
clanfy the relationships of i*)H Wil- 
liam’^ons, IH btovvarts, 11 McMil¬ 
lans, SIX McDonalds, four Greggs 
and seven Johnstons, but the 
bloodlmes tlien become so en¬ 
tangled that he abandoncxl tlie 
search 

The Wilhamsons liegan oj^rat- 
mg in Amcnca after genciation'> a'- 
petty swindlers m Bnlain, soin^' 
time between 1885 and 18H9 Tlie 
farst to arnve m the Umted States 
was Robert Logan Wilhamson He 
took a Scottish emigre wife, who 
boil* him numerous progeny, u.nd 
embarked upon the itinerant hie 
Kindred McDonalds, MiMillans ei 
al , fired, probably, by Icttcis Rob¬ 
ert wrote home recounting the easy 
pickmgs in the land of oppurrimity, 
began emigrating too By lbl4 till* 
prolific tnlie was a fixture of the 
Amencan underwofUl Since then, 
neither frequenr anests nor the vigi¬ 
lance of the authonnes and ci\il 
business organizations has notice¬ 
ably curtailed their depredations 

The Temble Williamsons stick to 
three mam types of merchandising 
swindles, with occasional digres¬ 
sions into confidence tncks, thiev¬ 
ery and assault They peddle, at 
secrmngly bargain prices, "Onen- 
tal" rugs from New York, “antique 
1x1^“ lace that never saw Ireland, 
' 'British woollens’ ’ contaming 
mostly acetate or rayon, rabbit 
skms dyed to resemble baby seal 
Sometimes they display fabnes of 
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good quality, then with a sleight- 
of-hand substitute fakes Sometimes 
they fob off bolts of suitmg which, 
w'heii unrolled, prove to be too 
skimpy to make up even the trou¬ 
sers An Oklahoma City tailor told 
tlie local trade association that he 
had turned down almost *200 cus- 
tmiicrs who wanted suits cut from 
W'o(,llens for which they had paid 
till Willniiisons $15 a yanl “It re¬ 
tailed at maybe a dollai fifty-mnu," 
he said, “and wasn’t worth tailor¬ 
ing ’’ 

Puriheseis of the Wilhamsons’s 
tcxtiks, however, fare better than 
fhf»se w'ho succumb to their second 
swindle The younger males of the 
< Ian plow] the tural areas in lomes 
full of paints and spray drums, 
looking lor peeling houses or bams 
b'lashiiig business cards, ter year 
Cl rtificates of guarantee and tins of 
best-quality paint, they offer a fast, 
cdi-pnce job They then stretch a 
fi w dollars' worth of the pamt with 
so much crankcase oil that with the 
first rainfall it washes off, leaving 
the house and grounds bclf*w in a 
hideous (tnd highly inflammable 
mess 

The Williamsons's thud swindle 
is the installation of hghtmng con¬ 
ductors Impersonatmg electneal 
eiigiucei^. complete with fraudulent 
university diplomas, endorsements 
from insurance companies and fac¬ 
tory guarantees of free mamten- 
aiice, they try to fnghten their prey 
by showing them photographs of 
gutted bouses They promise that 
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customeis will automatically get a 
50 per cent reduction on their fire- 
insurance premiums The nggmg 
they fasten to the roof consists of 
rope or wood pamted to look like 
metal 

Accomplished actors, and masters 
of dialect and the plausible build¬ 
up, their charactenzabons include ,i 
Bntish merchant seaman just oft 
the boat with smuggled prayci rugs 
from Istanbul, a Canadian fur trap¬ 
per who has eluded the border 
patrol, an orphaned colleen toiccd 
to sell her tubercular mother's dy- 
mg handiwork With such farragoes 
they have duped many lawyers, 
doctors, teachers and businessmen 
who pnde themselves on their 
shrewdness 

How have they endured so long^ 
Mainly because, thougii their pro¬ 
fits are enormous, their operations 
generally mvolve mere misdemean¬ 
ours such as peddlmg without a 
licence or misrepresentation More¬ 
over, victims often hesitate to stand 
up m court and admit that they 
have been swindled Nor are the 
authoribes themselves always ag¬ 
gressive In a good many towns 
with overcrowded gaols and jam¬ 
med court calendars they are con¬ 
tent to chase the nomads away and 
let some other community worry 
about them 

One of the nchest sources of in- 
formabon about the Temble Wil¬ 
liamsons has been a senes of letters 
from an unknown correspondent, a 
man who claims to be a Williamson 
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hmiself and who deplores the crimes 
of his km and aims to put an end to 
them At bmes he has appraised 
local business people that the Wil¬ 
liamsons were m§^ Hard on the 
heels of his disclosure to Pittsburgh 
businessmen last July that more 
than 5i) Williamsons were scoutmg 
the suburb^ with pamt sprays, 
woollens and laces, complamts 
flooded in tmm duped bargam 
hunters Three Williamsons were 
airested and fined, the majority 
escaped 

This mfonnani places the total 
numlier of Williamson families— 
"all double first cousms"—at be¬ 
tween 75 and 100 The big boss of 
the clan is ITncle Isaac Williamson, 
alias Two Thumbs, whose wife goes 
by the sobnquet of Black Queen 
Jennie From each family he exacts 
penodic assessments, the amounts 
varying with its current profits At 
his Flonda winter hcadquaiteis 
Uncle Isaac receives as many as UK) 
letters a week from his far-flung 
flock, keeping him up to date on 
their whereabouts and exploits 

The unknown mfoiniant cites 
some impressive financial stabstics 
"Forty dollars' worth ot li^tnmg 
conductor matenals," he calculates, 
"will bnng in six or seven hundred 
dollars' profit to the Williamsons. 
Two of them fleeced $2H.(XK) m Iowa 
and Minnesota, all profit " Another 
family, he attests, netted $00,000 
paint-spraying their way through 
Michigan m 1948 

Rivalry over the division of their 



tra-bwHy dashes in which shoot- 

JUff and stabbing are not uncom¬ 
mon One such tribal bloodletting 
occiined in 1935, after 20 William¬ 
sons and 18 McMillans had a brawl 
at d caravan site m Atlanta, 
Georgia, and parted sworn ene¬ 
mies Dnving through Spnngheld, 
Penn^lvanid, mouths later, the 
Wilhamsons halted for lunch at 
Zimmermann’s Tounst Camp As 
they piled out of their cars they ran 
into the McMillans, and the air 
turned blue with curses As other 
tounsts scurried for cover, John Mc¬ 
Millan pumped revolver bullets mto 
two Williamsons McMillan was ar¬ 
rested, but so evasive and contra¬ 
dictory was the teslunony of the 
warring families that the jury delib¬ 
erated for 26 hours In the end, it 
acquitted him 

As an ethmc group the mbred 
Williamsons are distinctive The 
men tend to be thick-set, of med¬ 
ium height, vinle and personable, 
the women high~spinted and bold of 
eye, exerting their sex appeal to ob¬ 
fuscate their male victims 

A 21 -year-old is perhaps the bon¬ 
niest of the current crop of clan 
girls Displaymg swatches of gen- 
mne famous-name imported wool¬ 
lens, she sohcits orders for tailor- 
made suits, part payment m ad¬ 
vance, the customer to be measured 
later by her brother C*Bnth£r"s the 
tailor o' the farndy”). Last year m 
Kansas City ^ approached seven 
umversity students, baitmg her 


after working horn. The smjtti 
students handed over $200. It wa 
the last they heard of her or her 
tailoring brother. 

Most Williamsons lack formal 
education, never having tamed m 
any community long enough to at¬ 
tend school The arts of dupery, 
however, they leam young from 
their ciders Even toddlers play a 
role m the nomads' activities, ac¬ 
companying their parents to create 
pathos "Poor wee chap," the 
mother will sigh, hugging the babe 
to her bosom, as she entices her vic¬ 
tim to buy some bogus heirloom, 
''hasn't had a proper bite to eat for 
days " 

Cmannati has been the clan's 
headquarters for many years, prob¬ 
ably because of its central location 
For a good many of the William¬ 
sons Cincinnati's Spring Grove 
Cemetery is the final resting place 
There each family mamtains its 
own plot and strives to outshine the 
others m mortuary magnificence 
At the funeral of a George Wilham- 
son, who died last June, a cemetery 
attendant counted ir the cort6ge 
126 cars, all fancy-pnoed 1066 
models The flonsts' bill exceeded 
$5,000 

"They're very jealous of each 
other, very competitive," says a 
Cmcmnati mvestigator who has long 
studied their ways "They can't 
compete in their homes because 
they have no homes So they 
compete m the lavishness of their 
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foneral celebrations " Though the 
moornezs may have brawled with 
the deceased for years, they shed 
copious tears. Thm or four of the 
women regolarly swoon 
Unfaihngly, every May, the bulk 
of the dan returns to Cmcumati to 
honour their dead, to baptize chil¬ 
dren bom on the road, and to hold 
a conference—a custom which im¬ 
pels an orgamzation of local busi¬ 
nessmen to circulate warmng bulle¬ 
tins. Most of the celebrants, how¬ 
ever, refiam from swmdles while in 
Cmcmnati, although a few zealots 
m whom love of craft mns particu¬ 
larly strong cannot resist imspamt- 
ing a house or two or peddling a 
bolt of shoddy doth 
Some Cmcmnati tradesmen find 
it hard not to welcome the WiUiam- 
sons’s armual return because, m ad¬ 
dition to commemoration and con¬ 
ference, it is a time of replenish¬ 
ment for the dan Denymg them¬ 
selves no luxury, they scatter 
money lavishly, and the shop that 


satisfies one of them is likdy to be 
patronized by the others. Without 
hagghng or hesitation they plank 
down the full price m cash for what¬ 
ever they desire Last May, from 
the same source, 35 Williamsons 
bought new cars, all m the S5,tKX) 
range 

The Williamsons had a highly sue 
cessf ul 3 ^r m 1956 Their caravans 
are known to have touched at more 
than 40 widely scattered pomts 
"Uncle Isaac and Black Queen Jen¬ 
nie," wrote the m 3 ^tenous inform¬ 
ant, "have just cQme back from a 
European tour They travelled first 
dass by air " 

Can nothing stop them^ The 
authonties are not optimistic "As 
long as people allow themselves to 
be swayed by greed," says the 
manager of an orgamzation of busi¬ 
nessmen, "as long as they delude 
themselves that goods or services 
can be bought at less than a fair 
price, the Temble Wfihamsons and 
their kmd will fiounsh " 
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YOUNG WOMAN was taken in to dinner one night by Mr Gladstone, 
and the following night by Benjamin Disraeh, his opponent Asked later 
what impression these two celebrated men had made upon her, she re¬ 
plied thoughtfully "When I left the dimng-room after sitting i},ext to 
Mr Gladstone, I thought he was the cleverest man in England But after 
Bitting next to Mr Disraeli, I thought I wu the cleverest woman in 
England!" — AmeewMBneLoiuM, Myil#<niefw««/5i«Jt«Miu(Bram, LondoiO 



Toiuards More Picturesque Speech 


A H&RD of Jeisey cows rai&td their 
heads, gave me their slow, dowager 
looks and then decided I wasn't 
worth knowing (Viktnr Canning) A 
cat trying to ankle-polish his way to 
an extra meal (A G<M<ard) Women 
running up the code flags of their 
Monday waith Q Grady) A ear 
frantically wiping the ram from its 
eyes (H jama) A train with people 
pasted on its windows (imh Bd- 
fait) The film's background music 
sounded like a sneak attack on De 
hussy by MacNamara's hand (Timt) 

Overheard At a uni\ ersity faculty 
meeting "This [flace is nothing but 
a hotbed of cold feet" (“\ttKu% m rhe 
Sunday Times) HollyufXjd crack 

"She'd make ,i perfttl juliet -she 
ean’t act, but, oh boy can she lean 
over a bakonyt" (The Uolhuuoi* Re- 
Puitei) A IV executive's sten¬ 

tary, exiMftting a Ixiby, started hti 
letter of nsigiiation "Dear Boss, 
I'm getting ttxi big for this job" 

(Atfrviiiv Ret lit ) 

First jMpirssioHs Hiscoiiveisiition 
was one long groan cut up inU words 
(Harper's Magaaine) The Conversation 
was getting down to brass knucklts 


(j \ Piihburs) They're always late 
completely anti-clockwise (Mra K A 
I iiidsdv) A perfect example of re¬ 
version to tllpe (Rachel Ddvuon) 

Her smile flickered like a loose electnc 

light bulb (Thi Saturdav Evening Post) . 

A sweater doesn't do anything for 
her except make hei itch (Edimr Bergen) 

Patter B< kind to your friends 
If it weren't for them jrou'd be a 
total stranger (E R) Country 

saying "You can't get ahead for 
keejllll' up" (Mis \nthony Quattronc) 
1 hey say what you don't know 
won't hurt you—and some of us 
havui't tclt a twinge of pam for 
years iiiitihc Knrbei) Epitaph on 
the gra\c ol a hypcxrhondiiac "1 
told you 1 WrlS ill'" (Toronto Tetegram) 
Anylxxly who says he under- 
staiuls intiTnational affairs these 
days IS two weeks behind the news 

(JJeriiii Post) 


( oiitiibiiticins, gi« mg VII ire ami date 
sluuilil lit aililnsvil to "iScturesqut 
S|Hfih' Kilit ir Ihe Keadei's Digest 
20 I)trkt[t% S(|Udre, Jamdon, \V J 
i\i\muit 1(11 ULCt pti (L itims will be at 
our usual latts Rejtcted contnbutimis 
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The;’reShippii|Freiglil 
k; Pipeline New 



The amaang development of the world's newest transport system 
pipelines that carry everything from (rude oil to (oal 


4 N AN UBFRE high III a New York 
skyscraper, Rollie Baylcss walked 
over to d bank of hvc telepnnteis 
Beside the first machine was a dial 
such as switchboard opeiatois use 
Bayless dialled a number A mo¬ 
ment later the telcpnntcr came to 
life, pounding out the lettei “b” 17 
times, then "D.” again 17 times, 
followed by *'ND *' Now Bayless 
dialled another number 
In the tiny town of New Douglas, 
1)41 miles away, a powerful centn- 
fugal pump slowly picked up speed, 
to add its thrust to the stream of 
petroleum products flowing through 


By Alfred Lansing 

the Shell Oil Company's East Line 
products pipeline 
Bayless is an assistant chief dis¬ 
patcher on the pipeline From his 
office art' controlled not only the 
East Line, on which New Douglas is 
a pumping station, but six other 
pipelmes When Baylcss dialled his 
two ilumbcrs, here's what hap¬ 
pened 

Fust, he asked New Douglas, 
"How much pressure is coming mto 
the station, and how much is going 
out^" New Douglas is unattended 
except for a maintenance man for 
routme repairs Being completely 
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automatic, the station read its pres¬ 
sures and telepnnted back with the 
proper numb^ of S*s (for ‘'suc¬ 
tion'*) and D's (for “discharge") 
and finally “ND." the station's 
code designation. When Bayless 
dialled his second number, he tur¬ 
ned the switch to start the pump 

The whole pipeline industry is 
somethmg of a marvel It is an m- 
dustiy characterized by bigness— 
huge volumes, long distances, vast 
sums of money As movers of 
freight, pipelmes now rank third 
largest m the Umted States Smce 
the end of the Second World War, 
Amenca's ppelme mileage has m- 
creased from 355,000 miles to more 
than 686,000, three times its total 
railway track mileage 

What accounts for the big boom 
m pipelmes? The answer is simple 
They're economical There are no 
empte and no unloaded vehicles to 
send back To ship a 42-gallon bar¬ 
rel of petrol from Tulsa to Chicago 
costs $1 66 by rail, 58 cents by 
pipeline, from Philadelphia to New 
York, |1 05 by rail, eight cents by 
pipeline 

A pipelme operates round the 
clock, every day of the year, and 
almost always at peak capacity It 
can get mto—and out of—places 
that stop most other conveyances 
The maximum gradient on goods- 
canymg railways is 3-m-lOO Mam 
roads rarely exceed 12-m-lOO But 
for a pipeline, a 70-m-100 gradient 
is not considered startlmg. 

Pipelmes transport drinking 


W 

water, petrol, gas, fuel oil, naphtha. 
There are even small pipdines that 
cany antibiotics, frmt juice, am- 
moma, anti-fineeze and milk. As one 
pipelme executive puts it “Prac¬ 
tically any coixunodity that can be 
put mto a gaseous or flmd form can 
be handled throng^ a pipelme, pro¬ 
vided it's not too VISCOUS, abrasive 
or corrosive " 

Most pipelmes m the United 
States are “common earners," li¬ 
censed by the Ihterstate Commerce 
Commission, just hke a railway or 
aiihne If a customer presents him¬ 
self at a pipelme terminal with, say, 
50,000 barrels of petrol that he 
wants shipped, the commercial pipe¬ 
lme has no choice but to pump it for 
him—^provided he has some means 
to receive it at the other end 

Just as a railway makes up a 
tram consisting of numerous goods 
wagons loaded with a vanety of 
products, so do pipehnes Obviously 
pipelmes transportmg such items as 
milk or sulphunc acid can carry 
only those products, otherwise there 
would be a nsk of tamt But most 
crude-oil and all zefined-petroleum- 
products pipelmes may have 10,15, 
oven 25 different items m transit at 
onetime 

To operate properly, a pipeline 
must be completely full all the tune 
from one end to the other Smce a 
shipment of 100,000 barrels of pet¬ 
rol, m a pipelme 1,000 miles long, 
occupies only a small portion of the 
line, it may, at any given time, also 
be pumpmg paraffin, jet fuel, na- 
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phtha, fiqtiid butane, liquid pro¬ 
pane, fuel oil—all moving at the 
same tune, pushmg one another 
along. 

To preserve the identity of the in¬ 
dividual batches, some pipelines m- 
sert between them what is known as 
a scraper—two or more rubber discs 
connected by a rod, and propelled 
through the pipe by the pressure of 
the liquid behmd it 

Most petroleum pipelmes find 
physical separation onnecessaiy— 
they merely pump one batch into 
the line directly behmd the other 
The tnck that keeps them from all 
runnmg together is pumpmg pres¬ 
sures and accurate controls, plus the 
knowledge of what product can a- 
but another with the least tendency 
to mix Premium petrol travels best 
sandwiched between batches of 
standard-grade petrol Standard- 
grade petrol will keep to itself if it’s 
up against paraffin or liquid butane 
Paraffin can be neighbourly with }et 
fuel 

To ensure doubly against one pro¬ 
duct mmg^mg with another, pipe¬ 
line operators keep the liquids mov¬ 
ing f^ enough to be m a state of 
’’turbulent flow ** At such a pace, 
they don’t mix. If the speed drop¬ 
ped, the heavier hqmds might lag 
behind while the lifter, more vol¬ 
atile fluids pushed ahead, makmg 
a hopeless imx-up m the hne. 

Today, the world’s first commer¬ 
cial coal-carrying pipdine is thread- 
.ing its way across northern Ohio, 
fr^ a coaffield to an electric power 


station 108 miles away. The line will 
be m operation this year, dehvenng 
8,600 tons of coal a day—about the 
same as could be hauled by two 
heavy tram-loads. Jhe coal, rang- 
mg from crowed pellets down to 
talcum-hke dust, will be mixed a- 
bout half and half with water The 
resulting gravy-like liqmd, called a 
’’slurry,” is as pumpable as crude 
oil Before the coal is fired, the water 
IS drawn off Pipeline experts point 
to the Ohio coal hne as the forerun¬ 
ner of a long list of pipelmes that 
will transport solids, mostly by the 
slurry method 

Just as a railway can switch a 
tram from a mam track to a branch 
Ime, so can a pipelme The key to 
this operation is the dispatcher, 
whose job is well calculate to in¬ 
duce grey hairs and ulcers The dis¬ 
patcher starts plannmg his diip- 
ments 15 to 30 days ahead of time, 
from shippers’ estimates of what 
they want moved dunng the month. 
He draws up an operatmg schedule, 
takmg mto account what product 
can go up agamst another m the 
Ime, where the shipper wants it sent, 
and when Before the schedule is 
fiiushed the revisions start coming 
m One company has been having 
a heavy run on fuel oil in one local¬ 
ity, another wants more of this ^ip- 
p^, less of that 

At last the schedule goes mto ef¬ 
fect Let’s take an actual pipdine in 
operation—^the Salt Lake Pipe Line 
from Salt Lake City to Spokane—to 
see what occurs. Suppose that the 
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initial iJnpment is 40.0(X) barrels of 
diesel dl, 10,000 barrels for Pasco, 
Washington, and the remaining 
36,000 barrels for Spokane Directly 
m front of the diesel oil is a batch 
of “house-brand" (standard-grade 
petrol) Another batch of petrol will 
follow 

In goes the diesel oil Powerful 
pumps give it a 1,700-pound shove 
that moves it along at three and a 
half miles an hour 

Salt Lake City u. 568 miles from 
Pasco Inpipeliners’ terms, however, 


Pasco IS exactly 190,568 barrels 
away That means that by the time 
the last of a 46,000-barrel consign¬ 
ment of diesel oil has been pumped 
mto the line at Sialt Lake City, the 
head of the batch will be a quarter 
of the way to Boston 

h'or mile after mile the hqiiids 
flow across America, up one moun¬ 
tain and down another, across gor¬ 
ges, under n/ers and farms and 
roads Pipelining has become a big 
business, a vital busmess and a fas¬ 
cinating busmess 



^ll the Nnvs 

’ The Tampa, Flunda, Junior Chambtr of Commerce decided to can¬ 
cel Its December 27 meeting I he chairman oliserv(*d that this could be 
done conveniently, since the scheduled speaker had left his job His 
topic vras to have been ‘My ]ob and What it Does for Me * ” 

^ —AP dupatch 

“Miss Margsrlt C ASSiDY and Mr Charles Serruk were mamed on 
Saturday Mure details will be given nc‘xt week when they return from 

their honeymoon " , —TnhtMa, CheMerton, Tnduna 

VT 

"Subscribe lo ihe Englew'ood News, the btst hsh-wrapping -oaper 
on the West ('oast of Flonda " , — Englewood, Florida 

"The Farm and Fireside Uiii^ had their Christmas party at the home 
ot Mrs Frank Dumder 1 here were 20 members jiresent, 11 were lucky 
to have their husbands as guests, th(‘ rest just enjoyed themselves " 

^ —Ftet Fmt-TnhuH», Colby, Kaniaa 

"Your ro-oPERAnoN in senduig m news items will be appreciated 
Texhaps an amusing incident happened during the day that will bnng 
aiaugh or perhaps a new baby in someone's family " 

—^Local radio itatum buUatm 



How can you re'iisl the chaim oi a city where even the 
police and Iht taxi-drivers insist on being your fnends ? 

Discovering the People of Paris 

Bv John Steinbeck Author of “The Onpet of 
Wrdth,' "Edkt of Bdtn" diiii othe> hoycIb 

I HAD IHOUOHT, iivhcii 1 camu Pans is becoming a city of units 
to Pans to live tor a while, to to me, and the units are people 
make the whole aty my field 1 Round the comer from where I live 
should have known better My dis- a barrow man has his post He 
tnct has become my city 1 visit (.leans the strcetand picksuppapers 
other distncts, but the place where in the park He lives a comfortable 
I buy bread and wine is my village and successful hfc Atmght he sleeps 
The gendarme on my comer is no under the barrow, and when it rams 
longer “police” but tny gendarme he drapes a waterproof cover over 
The neighbourhood people have be- the handles to make a shelter His 
come my neighbours 1 am no longer fnends visit him under his barrow, 
strange to them nor they to me and sometimes they play cards The 

Condtns*d from HaUdm bl 
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postman dehveiB mail to the banow 
The banow man always has a bottle 
of wine and a piece of bread and 
cheese for his fnends His eye is 
merry and his nose is pale 

In the great world he would be 
considered a failure I thmk he is a 
more successful oiganism than those 
womed men who race to work, 
driven by the pressure of thmgs 
I admire him 

Pans has taught me so many 
things This cold, unfnendlypcople, 
fuU of self-interest—often descnbed 
as a people of unsentimental reason 
What nonsense' Our way is made 
easy for us by the kindness of our 
neighbours—^perhaps because we 
like them very much Madame in 
her shop tells my wife not to buy 
from her but to go a few streets 
away, where the same item may be 
had more cheaply The kiosk saves 
us the papers we want. Just as the 
Parisians have been sorted out for 
us, so we have become individuals 
to them. It IS a lesson we must learn 
over and over again people and 
person are two veiy different things 
1 know that there are areas of de¬ 
spair and want in Pans, that there 
are groups of cynical disdain and 
selfishness I know, too, that it is 
considered unseemly for a modem 
wnter to find an 3 rthing good in his 
tune In spite of this I want to draw 
to the attention of Parisians some 
thmgs theymayhave forgotten, per¬ 
haps because these things are too 
close and ordmaiy to be remem¬ 
bered. 


Do the Parisians know how 
unique is their respect for the indi¬ 
vidual, no matter what his position ? 
Are they aware of the courtesy and 
kmdnessof person to person? I had 
alwaysheardof the disagreeableness 
of the Parisian taxi-dnver. What an 
error' A cigarette exchanged, a few 
words concerning weather and the 
world, and one finds a man of m- 
telhgence and a member of the best- 
mfoimed group in the city 

I wonder whether the Parisians 
know how kindly they are to the 
stranger who asks for help When I 
have asked directions of a man in 
the street, he has often gone out of 
his way to direct me and even to 
conduct me to my destination When 
I dine in a bistro strange to me. it is 
my custom to ask the waiter to sug¬ 
gest a wine, out of the conviction 
that he knows his cellar better than 
I Invariably the result is delicious 
and by no means the most expen¬ 
sive 

From my window 1 have seen my 
small sons returning from playing in 
the park The gendarme who directs 
traffic knows them He stops traffic 
and makes sure that they arnve 
safely throu^ the roanng nver of 
motors, then smiles and waves his 
white stick at them 

Before long I must go to Italy 
and to Greece, and then to New 
York But 1 strongly suspect that 
the elastic strmg of Pans is tied to 
me, and that for all my life I will 
not visit Pans. It is other places I 
will be visitmg 




It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 

By Wilfied Funk 

Tou TAKE these tests, you will find that Tour intezest m all woids increases; 
and this increased awareness is the basis of an ever-expanding vocabulary. First 
write down your own definitions. Then tick the word or phrase Msofar/ tn 
to the key word Answers are on the next page. 


(1) alienate (ale' yea ate>—A to join 
with B sicken C estrange D* banish 

^ inestimable (in is' tl b’l)—A m- 

vahiabk B world-famous C of litde 
worth D honourable 

^ irate (I' rate or i rate ')—A calm B 
proud C sarcastic D angry 

(4) seethe (sith, th u m “the*’}—A to 
flow rapidly B be violently agitated C 
wave D tremble 

(5) aphorism (a'fbna'm)—A over-ornate 
spem B inoflensive expression C 
positive statement D maxim 

(6) banfl (bi' nil sr bi nil)—A hostile 
B commonplace C forbidden D gen¬ 
ial 

(7) moraine (mor'ine)—A. facial de¬ 
posit B embossed work C swan^ 
D mediaeval moat 

^ ingiatc (in' grate )—A one who works 
himself mto another's &vour B imtant 
C sly person. D one who is not thank¬ 
ful 

(9) heretical (hi ref I hil^A foreign. 
B extremely nervous C* contrary to 
accepted opimon D vacillating 

(10) lesion (li' ahen)—A io|ury B* that 
nhich serves to biad. C hrM of people 

.D: divtsian arising from differences of 
belief. 


(11) regaha (rigilii)—^A kingly manner 
B amusing anecdotes. C embleim of 
royaltv D gaiety 

(12) ensue (en siC)—A to follow as a con¬ 
sequence B insist C make certam D 
persist 

(13) dissimulation (dis sun fl li' shun)— 
A a diuolving B deception C a scat¬ 
tering D process of digestion 

(14) nascent (ni' sent)—A decaying 
B unpleasant m disposition. C evu- 
smeUing D starting to develop 

(15) renegade (ren' i gade)—^A coward 
B traitor C diicf D fraud 

(16) assiduity (as 1 dC' 1 d)— A criticism 
B fnemUmess C cIom, cononuous 
effort. D shrewdness 

(17) stimulus (stun' fllils)— A strength 
B nourishment C enthususm D m- 
cenbve 

(18) adulate (ad'fll ite>—A to mu to¬ 
gether B‘ debase C flatter slavishly D 
to copy 

(19) safori (si fidi' rl)—A hunting exp^ 
<htion B desert C tnbe of Arabs u 
AfsKsn fungle 

(20) exigent (ik' si jent)—A exating. 
B urgent C hateful. D mistaken 
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postman dehvers mail totbe barrow. 
The barrow man always has a bottle 
of wine and a piece of bread and 
cheese for his fnends His eye is 
merry and his nose is pale 

In the great world he would be 
considered a failure I think he is a 
more successful organism than those 
worried men who race to work, 
dnven by the pressure of thmgs 
I admire him 

Pans has tau^t me so many 
things. This cold, unfnendly people, 
full of self-interest—often descnbed 
as a people of unsentimental reason 
What nonsense' Our way is made 
easy for us by the kmdness of our 
neighbours—^perhaps because we 
like them very much Madame m 
her shop tells my wife not to buy 
from her but to go a few streets 
away, where the same item may be 
had more cheaply The kiosk saves 
us the papers we want Just as the 
Pansians have been sorted out for 
us. so we have become mdividuals 
to them It IS a lesson we must learn 
over and over again people and 
person are two very different things 
1 know that there are areas of de¬ 
spair and want in Pans, that there 
are groups of cynical disdain and 
selfishness I know. too. that it is 
considered unseemly for a modeni 
writer to find anything good m his 
time In spite of this I want to draw 
to the attention of Pansians some 
thmgs theymayhave forgotten, per¬ 
haps because these thmgs are too 
close and ordmaiy to be remem¬ 
bered 


Do the Parisians know how 
unique is their respect for the mdi- 
vidiial. no matter what his position? 
Are they aware of the courtesy and 
kmdness of person to person? I had 
alwaysheardof the disagreeableness 
of the Parisian taxi-dnver. What an 
error I A agarette exchanged, a few 
words concerning weather and the 
world, and one finds a mao of m- 
telligence and a member of the b^- 
mformed group m the city 

I wonder whether the Pansians 
know how kindly they are to the 
stranger who asks for help When I 
have asked directions of a man m 
the street, he has often gone out of 
his way to direct me and even to 
conduct me to my destination When 
I dine in a bistro strange to me. it is 
my custom to ask the waiter to sug¬ 
gest a wine, out ot the conviction 
that he knows his cellar better than 
I Invanahly the result is delicious 
and by no means the most expen¬ 
sive 

From my window I have seen my 
small sons retummg from playmg m 
the park The gendarme who directs 
traffic knows them He stops traffic 
and makes sure that they amve 
safely through the roarmg nver of 
motors, then smiles and waves his 
white stick at them. 

Before long I must go to Italy 
and to Greece, and then to New 
York But I strongly suspect that 
the elasbc stnng of Pans is tied to 
me. and that for all my life I will 
not visit Pans It is other places 1 
will be visiting. 




It Pays to Increase Your Word Power 

By WiUted Funk 

TOU TAKE these tests, you will find that your interest m all words increases; 
and this increased awareness is the basis of an eveivexpanding vocabulary. First 
write down your own definitions. Then tick the word or phrase luarut m mumm 
to the key word Answers arc on the next page. 


(1) alienate (ale' yen ate)—A to join 
widi B sicken C estrange D banish 

inestimable (in is'd mi b’l)—A in- 
vahiable B world-fiunous C of htde 
worth D honourable 

^ irate 0' rate or I tateO —A calm B 
proud C sarcastic D angry 

(4) seethe (sith, Ai as m “the”}—A to 
flow rmidly B be violently agitated C 
wave D tremble 

(5) aphorism (a'fom'm )—A overniimte 
qiera B moffensive expression C 
positive statement D maxim 

(6) banfl (bi' nil sr bi nil )—A hostile 
B. commonplace C forbidden D gen¬ 
ial 

(7) morame (mor'ine)—*A daaal de¬ 
posit. B embossed worii C swamp 
D mediaeval moat 

(JS) ingrate (m' grate)—A one who works 
hunself mto another's fiivour B imtant 
C sly person. D one who is not thank¬ 
ful 

^) hetctical (hi ret' 1 kil)—A foreign 
B extremely nervous C contrary to 
accepted opinion. D vacillating 

(10) lesion Oi' xhuo)—A mjury. B that 
which serves to fatad. C hewt of people 
J): division aming from differences of 
belief. 


(11) regalia (ri gi hi)—A kin|dy manner 
B amusmg anecdotes C emblems of 
loyalty D gaiety 

(12) ensue (en siQ)—A to follow as a con¬ 
sequence B insist C make certain D 
persist 

(13) dissimulation (dis sun A U' shun)— 
A a diuolving B deoqmon. C a scat- 
teftng D process of diction 

(14) nascent (ni' sent )—A decaying 
B uiqileasant m disposition C evil- 
smelling D starting to develop 

(15) renegade (ren' i gade)—A coward 
B traitor C thief D fraud 

assiduity (as i du' 1 tl)~-A crttiasm 
friendhnesa C dioBC, contmuous 
effort D shrewdness 

(17) stimulus (stun' illhs)—A strength 
B nourishment C enthusiasm D m- 
centive 

(18) adulate (ad'ul 2te)—to mix to- 
geito B debase. C flatter slavishly D 
to copy 

(19) safiui (si &h' tl)—A huntmg expe- 
mtion. B‘ desert C tnbe of Arabs D 
Afneanjun^ 

(20) cxigeot (ik' si jent)—A exating. 
B urgent C hateful D mistaken 
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- Answmto - 

“IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 


(1) aliciMte—C To cstfange, separate, 
exclude from confidence, as, to atteiia/e 
one’s friends Latin aimare 

(2) inestimable—A Invaluable, abovi 
pnoe, as, the tmtttmabie privilege of free 
speech Latm uuusUmabMt, “priceless ” 

(3) irate—Angrv, enraged, as, an aate 
policeman Latin .*reA<r, from trout, “to 
DC angry ’’ 

(4) seethe—To be violently agitated, 
foam as in boiling, as, to seethe uith 
hatred Old Imglish siothan, “boil ’’ 

(5) aphorism—1> Maxim, brief, pithy 
statement ot a truth, as, a spei«h filled 
with a^bortms Gicek apbortstaos, “dchn- 

(6) banal—Gimmunplace, trite, as, a 
beneJ remark 

(7) moraine— K Glacul deposit of earth 
and btnncs, as, the moratm of an ancient 
glacier 

(8) ingtatc—D One who is not thankful, 
an ungtateful person, as, “Despite all the 
advantages given to him, he turned out 
to be an utgraie" Latin uigrattts, “un¬ 
grateful *’ 

(9) heretical—C Contrary to accepted 
opimon, cspeaally as con&rm religmus 
or political doctnnes, as, herettea! thranes 
of government Greek batrettkos, “abk to 
choose” 

(10) lesion—A An injury, in niedical 
patholog/, any morbid change in the 
structure of an organ, as, “Ibe heart 
showed no definite kam'* Latin loom, 
from taeJere, “to injure ” 

(11) r^gaha—C Emblems or symbols of 


royalty Hence, bnery, special dress, as, 
pem in foil refftbo Latin rtgabs, “regal ” 

(12) ensue—A To follow as a conse¬ 
quence or result, as, “It was hoped that 
jseace n^otiations would eiutie aker the 
cease-fire ” Latm auegut, “to follow close 
upon ” 

(13) dissimulation—B Deception, pre¬ 
tence, hypocrisy, as, a foreim policy 
based on durtmtilattait Latm atstmulen, 
"Ui feign ” 

(14) nascent—D just starting to devebp, 
coming into cxistena, as, me early days 
of our Houeat film industiy Latin 
tuucetts, from oaut, “to be bom 

(15) renegade—^B Ttaitoi, deserter, turn¬ 
coat, as, “He is 4 reiu^atk from tin, cause 
he once fought for ” l,atin renege, “to 
deny ” 

(16) assiduity- -( Close and continuous 
application and eilort Laun ai plus 
jnvrv, “to sit near “ To perform a job 
with asstdttttj you “sit near” your work , 

(17) stimulus—D Incentive or spur, 
something that arouses the mind or 
spirit, as, the stmttliu of an inspiring 
lecture Latin sttmoba, “goad " 

adulate—C to Hatter slavishly, to 
wn upon, as, to aJhJete a celebrity 
Latm amort, “to flatter servilely.” 

(19) safari—A Hunting expedition, 

traveller’s caravan, journey for special 
parposes, at exfikmtion, st, to ^ on 
u^art for big game Arabic sofan, “to 
journey ” 

(20) engeni—B Urgent, pressing, cnti- 
od, requinng imnmiate attention, as, 
this esamt moment of OiStory laitm 
extffrt, “to requite ” 

VaeahoUay Kottoff 

20-18 correct . excellent 

17-14 correct good 

13-11 correct . . .fiur 





ManjirOy The Man 
Who Discovered Atnerka 


By Hisakazu Kaneko 


O N THE MORNING of January 5, 
1841, 12 years before the Black 
Ships of Conimodore Perry amved 
m the Bay of Yedo (now Tokyo), 
the 14-year-old son of a poor Jap¬ 
anese fhmily sailed on a hshing tnp 
from the httle village of Usaura, 
unaware that he was destined to be 
the first Japanese to live and study 
in Amenca and that he was to play 
a large part in Japaii's emergence 
from feudalism to democracy 


This remarkable story 
of the visit of the first Jap¬ 
anese to America and what 
happened to him and to 
his country as a result, 
written by Dr. Hisakazu 
Kaneko, of Rikkyo Uni¬ 
versity, is based on ongt- 
ndl documents, including 
Manpro^s diary. 


Caitdttuti fr»m tht bvaJli 


1.00 p.m. Sent in two boats to see 


il’' 

His name was merely Bfanjiro; 
under the ancient caste system his 
humble biidi did not enbfle him to 
a surname. Aboard the little boat 
¥7ere four oompamons—^Denzo, 
Jusuke, Goemon and Toraemon. 
They were o£F to catch sea bass, and 
they carried enough food, firewood 
and fresh water to enable them to 
fi^ for many days. 

Two weeks later, with rudder and 
sail swept away by stonny seas, 
th^ were cast ariiore, exhausted 
and terrified, on an uncharted island 
far from their homeland The only 
vegetation was a kmd of reed. Since 
the sea was too rou^ for fishmg, 
the castaways survived mainly on 
the flesh of albatrosses 

Six months passed, and then one 
morning while Manjiro was search¬ 
ing for riidlfish on the rocky riiore 
he Slated a black dot on fhe hori¬ 
zon His voice rang out. "A ^p I 
Ariupr* 

The strange-lookmg three-masted 
vessel dropped andior and put out 
two small boats, which soon came 
so close that Hanjiro could see the 
white rion of the strangers. Finding 
no place to land safely among the 
rocks the sailors signalled for the 
castaways to swim out to the boats. 
ManjiiD, the first to be polled aboard 
a boat, knelt before the strangers in 
*gratitode. 

Thus, on Sunday, June 27,1841, 
Captam William l^itfield of the 
winder John Howland, out of New 
Bedford, Ifassachusetts, wrote in 
his logfxxik: '*The Irie in sight 


if there were any turties. Found five 
poor distressed pec^. Could not 
understand anything from them ex¬ 
cept that they were hungry.'* 

Ite Birth of lohnMiii« 

The John Howland continued 
soufli-east on its whaling voyage. 
When the lookout in the crow’s 
nest shouted, "BloooowsI Ah 
bloooowsl" the five castaways', now 
recovered m strength and spirits, 
would rush to the rails to wat^ the 
battle with the whale. Manjiro 
remembered an anaent saying: 
"Seven ports wiU thnve wifo the 
catch of a whale " If only his coun- 
tr 3 mien used the whaling methods 
of these foreigners, 70 ports imght 
thnve! "Some day," he promised 
himself, "1 will be a whaler." 

Man]iro was brighter than his 
compamons and picked up Enghrii 
with remarkable ease Captain 
Whitfield grew fond of the boy and 
treated him like a son. and Bfanjiro, 
who had lost his fiither, became de¬ 
voted to the stem but kindly cap¬ 
tain He answered now to a new 
name bestowed by the Americans 
—John Bfnng. 

In November the ship amved m 
Honolulu, capital of the little island 
kmgdom of Hawaii. Captain Whit¬ 
field took the castaways to foe gov- 
emor's ofiOce, and after patiently 
questioning Bfanjiro, foe governor 
decided that foe five were Japanese. 

There was htde hope cl their re- 
tunung to their homeland, for foe 
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ports of Japan were dosed to for¬ 
eign ships and Japanese dups were 
forbidden to venture into foe out¬ 
side worid So Denzo, Goemon, 
Jusuke and Toiaemon were given 
asylum m Honolulu Blanjiro pre¬ 
ferred to remain aboard foe John 
Howland; he wanted to learn for 
himself the truth about foe strange 
land called America 

Dunng foe long vo 3 rage round 
Cape Horn. John Mimg mastered 
foe English alphabet, which he 
found much simpler than foe Japa¬ 
nese, and he learned to wnte 

On May 7, 1H43, the John How¬ 
land entered foe port of New Bed 
ford. '*We're home at last, John 
Mungi" exdaimed the captam 

Captam Whitfield, a widower, 
took John Mung across the nver to 
Faifoaven, lodged him with foe 
family of Eben Akm, and sent him 
to school A fow months later the 
captain went to New York and re¬ 
turned with a beautiful bnde They 
settled on a 14-acre farm near Fair- 
haven, where John* Mung jomed 
them 

As Whitfield’s foster son, John 
Mung made many friends and lived 
the life of an ordmaxy Amencan 
boy in a httle New England viUage. 
He went to school, attended church 
and helped wifo foe diores on foe 
farm. He spent his spare tune read¬ 
ing. Whitfield admired the boy’s 
diiire for learrmg and saw that he 
received spedal instruction in 
'mafoematica, navigation and sur¬ 
veying. 


There were times vdien Manjiro 
thought of his widowed mother and 
became desperately homesick Then 
h? would go to his room, take out 
his tattered kimono and bury his 
face m it ’’Mother,” foe boy would 
sob, ”I will come back to you 
some day ” 

John Mung* Whaler 

Early m 1846 Captam Whitfield 
went to sea again Left on foe farm, 
John Mung, now 10, was eager to 
use his knowledge of navigation, 
and always hopeful of retimung to 
Japan When his fnend Isafoar 
Akin, first officer of foe whaler 
Franklm, invited him to join the 
crew, John Mung was thrilled He 
asked Mis Whitfidd’s approval 

“I’m ptroud of you, John,” she 
said ’’You’ll be a good whaler like 
my husband some day. Go, and 
God bless you ” 

The voyage was an eye-opener 
for John Mung At each new port 
he met men and women of many 
races and his knowledge of foe 
world mcreased enormously. In 
Honolulu, he found ToraemcHi 
workmg as a carpenter and Denso 
and Goemon settled on a farm. 
Jusuke had died m 1845. The four 
survivors had a brief reumon. 

On foe homeward voyage foe 
captam of foe Franklin became m- 
sane and was put ashore m Manila. 
Isachar Akm became acting cap^ 
tarn, and John Mung, who by now 
had distinguifoed himself as a brave 
sailor and dolful navigator, was 
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iinanimoasly chosen to be second 
officer by the crew. 

By the tune the Frankhn reached 
New Bedford, late m 1848, Man- 
]ixo, alias John Miing, had a new 
goal: somehow he would get back 
to Japan—^not only to see his 
mother but to help to end his coun¬ 
try's isolation from the re<it of the 
world 

Tbc Long Voyage Home 

Meanwhile Amenca had been 
stirred by the discovery of gold m 
California and the Gold Rush was 
on John Mung had received $350 
as his share of the Frankhn's whal¬ 
ing profits, and a dazing idea haunt¬ 
ed him he im^t earn even more 
diggmg m the gold fields And Cali¬ 
fornia was nearer to Japan! He 
wrote m his diary *‘If 1 should tell 
Captam and Mrs Whitfield about 
my plan they would fear for my 
safety But I am sorry for my peo¬ 
ple They know nothing of the rest 
of the world I must return to help 
my countrymen to open their eyes " 

In October 1849, John Mung and 
a friend signed aboard a timber ship 
bound from Massachusette to Cali¬ 
fornia by way of Cape Horn They 
amved m Bfay 1850, took the pad¬ 
dle-steamer to Sacramento and then 
a tram to the gold fields After 
about four months of work m a 
mine Manjiro had saved |600, 
which he decided was enough for 
his needs. He gave his mmmg tools 
to bis fnend and then headed for 
San Francisco. 


In Honolulu later that year Man- 
jiro found an American merchant 
ship, the Sarah Boyd, that was 
scheduled to sail for Shan^iai, and 
he divulged a bold plan to the skip¬ 
per He would buy a small boat 
which could be swung aboard the 
Sarah Boyd, when the ship neared 
Japanese waters the boat would be 
lowered and Manjiro and his com¬ 
panions would stnke out for land. 
The captain consented Denzo and 
Goemon were enthusiastic but Tor- 
aeinon decided that the venture was 
too hazardous 

On December 17.1850, the Sarah 
Boyd sailed from Honolulu, carry¬ 
ing a completely eqmpped litfie 
boat which Manjiro had christened 
the Advenhtre Seventy da)^ later 
Manjiro and his companions step¬ 
ped ashore from the Adventure on 
to what proved to be Okinawa Is¬ 
land, a remote southern dependency 
of Japan Ten armed guards escort¬ 
ed the strangers to the village of 
Nakao Manjiro surrendered his 
pistol, books and navigation instru¬ 
ments Then began a senes of m- 
terrogations that lasted for 18 
ir.onfiis. 


Finally they were handed over to 
the governor of Nagasaki, m Jajian, 
to be put on trial for exposmg them¬ 
selves to foreign mfluence The 
tnals, which are recorded m The 
NarraUves of the Castaways, lasted 
for ten months. After the trio were 
judged “mnocent of the evil foreign 
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zehgion or other crimes’* they were vme country” be kept mviolate 


not treated nnkmdly. But the offi¬ 
cials were fascinate and puzzled 
by the strange world Manjiro de- 
scnbed 

On October 5, 1862, Manjiro at 
last arrived in his native village of 
Nakanohama and took his mother 
mto his arms Elegantly dressed, 
he looked more dignified and intelli¬ 
gent than the village sqmre ”Is it 
possible,” the villagers asked, 
"that a fisherman's boy could have 
become such a gentleman <* ’' 

Shortly after his homecoming 
Manjiro became an instructor in the 
Kyojukan School for sons of the 
powerful Tosa clan His students 
were eager for knowledge of foreign 
countnes Despite the hostile elders 
he assured the boys that America 
was not a nation of barbanans but 
was much more advanced than 
Japan 

Voice in the Wilderness 

Commodore Perry and his fleet of 
Amencan warships entered the for¬ 
bidden waters of Yedo Bay on July 
8,1863, carrying a letter from Presi¬ 
dent Fillmore to the Emperor, ask- 
mg for a treaty that would open 
Japan’s ports to foreign commerce. 
The letter was taken instead to the 
Shogun Tokugawa, military over- 
lord of Japan The fleet sailed 
away. |M:omismg to return the fol- 
lowmg ^rmg 

The island empire was thrown m- 
tb turmoil Isolationists throughout 
the land demanded that their ”di- 


teom the "barbarous foreigners,”' 
and opposed any treaty with the 
visitors Manjiro was summoned to 
Yedo to serve m the crisis He was 
allowed to wear the two swords of a 
samurai and to adopt the surname 
Nakahama, derived from his birth¬ 
place, Nakanohama The poor fish¬ 
erman's son was now a great officer 
of the Shogun 

But Manjiro was not perrmtted to 
meet the Westerners when they 
came again The isolationists, upon 
learning that he advocated the 
openmg of Japan, argued that 
"those barbanans took advantage 
of his boyhood and bestowed fav¬ 
ours upon him,” and said that he 
could not be trusted to safeguard 
Japan’s mteiests Manjiro took the 
affair philosophically "The time 
will come soon,” he said, "when 
everything will be all right ” 

He was about to be married to 
Tetsu, the pretty IT-year-old daugh¬ 
ter of a distinguished fencmg mast¬ 
er Although he had always planned 
to many the girl he loved, m the 
Western fa^on, Manjiro was com¬ 
pelled to use the traditional go-be¬ 
tween However, he refused to fol¬ 
low the custom blmdly Soon after 
the engagement was arranged Man¬ 
jiro managed to meet Tetsu alone 
several times One mght as they 
strolled m the garden Tetsu asked 
shyly* "Do Amencan girls fall in 
love before they many?” 

"Yes, they always do f ” Manjiro 
replied. Then in defiance of tradi- 
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tion he took her into his arms and 
kissed her. "Now we are very hap¬ 
ly, aienH we?" he adced. Tetsu 
wiuspered * "Oh, I am the happiest 
girl m all Yedo!" 

Treaties which offiaally ended 
Japan's closed-door policy were 
signed m 1854 and 1858, but the 
end of feudalism did not cmne 
for another ten years Meanwhile, 
there were hopeful signs 

ReuniiHi in Faifhsvcn 

In 1862 an epidemic of measles 
swept Yedo and lovely Tetsu died 
at the age of 25, leaving Manjiro 
with three small children. Heart¬ 
broken, he tried to forget his sor¬ 
row by sailmg as captam of the 
Japanese whaler Ichibathnutru. 

While he was away violent re¬ 
action against foreigners in Japan¬ 
ese ports brought the country close 
to war. Ginvinced that the da}^ of 
the Shogun's feudal government 
were numbered, Manjiro cut ^ort 
his voyage and returned to teach 
the young men who would be the 
leaders of the new Japan 

In 1867*^ Manjixo’s dream came 
true at last The Emperor Meiji as¬ 
cended the throne and the new gov¬ 
ernment was not only fnendly to 
foreigners but proceeded to model 
itself along Western Imes Many of 
the statesmen and diplomats of the 
new era were products of Manjiro's 
tutelage In 1870 he was sent abroad 
with a party of 24 headed by Iwao 
Oyama, later Japan's supreme com- 
nuinder m the Russo-Japanese War. 


When they readied New York, 
lianpro requested leave to visit the 
"kmdhearted captain whose ship 
rescued me 80 yean ago." 

The New En^and autumn was. 
at its best when Manjiro arrived m 
New Bedford. He walked the fami¬ 
liar streets he had known as a boy, 
then crossed the bndge to Fair- 
haven and knocked at the door of 
the Whitfield home* 

"If it's not John Mungl" the 
captam Cned, and led Manjiro re¬ 
side. "It does my old heart good to 
see you agaml" 

"Captam," Manjiro said with 
tears m his ej^, "tor 20 yean I 
have been waitmg for this day." 

‘‘Homeistliesdlor.. ” 

John Mung had seen his beloved 
New England for the last time. He 
was taken senously ill and returned 
to Japan m 1871 He recovered and 
tor a while resumed his classes in 
Engllish and navigation. Then a 
stroke left him partly paralj^sed and 
with an impediment of speech. 
However, he hved out his ’yean 
comfortable and contented. Occa¬ 
sionally he was seen in Tokyo thea¬ 
tres and restaurants—a frail, digm- 
fied gentleman wearing the formal 
Japanese kunono, but mth a bowler 
hat and Western-styled shoes. 

Manjiro Nakahama died peace¬ 
fully m November 1806. Yean later 
the Japanese govenmient bestowed 
court rank posthumously on him in 
appreciation of the unique service 
he had rendered the nation. 
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Two Letters 

r. James Mackintosh, 
intematwnaUy known 
health educator, wrote 
hsmseif a letter in 1933, 
when he was in hts 
early 4(fs, It was to he opened and 
read on hts sixty-fifth birthday. In 
February, 1956, he opened the 23^ 
year-old letter, reviewed the advice 
therein, then replied U> hs earUer 
self. Dr. Mackintosh, former profes¬ 
sor of public heaUh at the University 
of London and dean of the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, is now retired 

UNw fo ifcc PiitaM 

6th Match, 1933 
My dear Mackintosh: 

I hesitate to call you by your 
Christian name, because I do not 
know you well enough. All the 
same, I think you may profit by a 
few words of friendly advire. Cer- 
.tain undesirable'tendencies in your 


character and outlocdc are already 
apparent, and I have little doubt 
t^t they will become more marked 
as you grow older. 

In the first place, you will be¬ 
come more talkative. Try to curb 
this fault, because it is the early 
sign of unwilhngness to learn from 
younger people. It will lead you to 
a final inability to learn anting 
Try to be a good listener But you 
must realty listen—not just turn 
your head and make gestures 
Secondly, do not get suspicious 
of people and their motives, and 
avoid especially prying into the 
afiaus of young people, even on 
the plea that you can help them If 
they ask for help in time of trial, 
give it in full measure, but don’t 
miagine that the so-called wisdom 
acquired by you from expenence 
will help them, unless they feel the 
need They have to live their own 
hves They have their souls to keep 
Thirdly, do not try to attract sym¬ 
pathy to yourself Do not pose as the 
dear old man, m the hope of heanng 
affectionate murmurs that jmu are 
jroung m spint Be a real person, 
with a valuation that does not need 
artificial booslmg 
There are three qualities that you 
can develop as you grow older they 
are courtesy, tolerance and in- 
tegnty, which together make an 
understandmg spirit 

By integnty 1 mean the whole¬ 
ness of spirit that does not scour a 
narrow chamber. By tolerance 1 do 
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not mean an easy-going acceptance 
of everything that "is done " I mean 
a capacity to understand the point 
of view of others, a willingness to 
argue without acnmony. and yet 
with spint By courtesy I mean the 
abihty to put yourself in the place of 
other people It is a rare and beauti¬ 
ful virtue 

The mam practical thing to re¬ 
member. however, is that you are 
now 65 and on the point of retire¬ 
ment For heaven's sake retire and 
do not persuade yourself that you 
are a special case If you have kept 
mind and body active, a world of 
new interests lies befoie >ou If not, 
then you have no business to cling 
to office Clear out 

As we grow older, self-ciilu isni 
tends to become blunted I know' of 
no better test than that prop<)sed by 
George Meredith 

"You may estimate your capacity 
for comic perception by being able 
to detect the ridicule of them you 


love, vntbout loving them less; and 
more by being able to see yourself 
somewhat ndiculous in dear eyes, 
and acceptmg the correction their 
image of you proposes.'' 

Now remember 

Yours faithfully. 

James M Mackintosh 

Letter te the Peit 

20th February, 1956 
My dear Mackintosh 

Many thanks for your letter of 23 
years ago A little solemn, 1 thought 
—but then, of coiiise, you were ad¬ 
dressing a man old enough to lie 
your father 

The plain truth is that I must not 
make a virtue of necessity 1 retire 
at 65, and that's that I am nut a 
special c ase Thanks for your 
fnendly advice which I shall try 
humbly to follow It has been such 
fun since you wrote 

Yours truly, 

I M Mackintosh 


^ No Angels 

^EWis L Stkai'ss. Chairman of tlie U S Atomic Energy C immission, 
likes to illustrate, with this story, that invention has not come to the end 
of lU tether 

In the 1870's a bisho{ who had charge of a small denominational 
college made his annual visit and stayed with the principal The bisliop 
boasted a firm belief that everything that could be invented had been 
mvented The college head thoi^ht otherwise "In 50 years." he said, 
"men will learn how to fly hke birds " 

The bishop, shocked, replied, "Flight is reserved for angels and you 
have been guilty of blasphemy " 

The name of the bishop was Milton Wnght and at home he had two 
small sons—Orville and Wilbur. —New Yoik TmeM 
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A humble peasant lad, who left 
school when he was ten, helped 
to make his country one of the 
most literate in the world 



Condmutd 


By Michael Scully 

" f 

•'OMINC.O hAUSTINO SaRMIENTO, 
K ^ iKiin in IHII, wBs an amaAing 
child Few people in his little 
Andean tuvvn of San Juan, in Argen¬ 
tina, could n^ad liis father, a mule- 
tram dnver, and his mother, who 
wove popchoa to help teed a family 
of nine, were, at best, semi literate 
But at four this boy stood at the knee 
of hib uncle, a priest, and read from 
adult texts The awed parents vowed 
to nurture this gift But San Juan 
had only an elementary school, and 
the university at distant Buenos 
Aires was only for the wealthy 

Clemente S^nmento took his son 
to nearby Cdrdoba, hoping that the 
seminary would tram >oimg Dom¬ 
ingo for the pnesthood He w'as re¬ 
buffed So the boy went to work in 
a village shop Here, diiven by men¬ 
tal hunger, he scoured the town for 
books He digested an encyclopae¬ 
dia, a discovery that led to despair 
—^there was so much to be known, 
and he was barred from the sotiHQi^ 
of learning 

tm La Prenta 
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Then, in 1827, when he was 16 
he found a biography of Benjamin 
Franklin, another boy who had left 
school at ten. But tins boy had gone 
on to teach himself five language, 
win fame as a scientist, statesman 
and philosopher, and earn a place 
among the most learned of men 
Domingo had found his star. If one 
boy could do such things, another 
could He resolved to be “wif frank- 
hnctto ”—a young Franklin 
By rarest chance, he knew per¬ 
haps Franklin’s only namesake in 
Argentina—Franklin Rawson, son 
of an adventurer-pharmacist from 
the United States who had fought 
for Argentinian independence, then 
married a San Juan girl Dommgo 
cultivated the Rawsons and hung 
on the druggist’s tales of old Ben 
Franklm and the ideals he had fos¬ 
tered in the new Umted States Of 
these, the one that most excited the 
boy was that a democracy could 
thnve only if it gave every child 
an equal chance to become an in¬ 
form^, thinkmg atuen 
Dommgo looked at Argentina, 
which proclaimed itself a democ¬ 
racy but was really an anarchy Its 
two parties were only ma^ for 
regional chieftains who fou^t for 
power and mated ilhterate gauchos 
to follow them tor loot. It was a 
country bleedmg itself to death m 
incessant civil wars. Dommgo began 
to see a vision: he would lead the 
only revolution that could save his 
pec^ple—a revolution of books and 
ideas. 


. Few men have ever putsoed a 
dream so relentleasly or against such 
odds. Soon after he was 10 he was 
exiled to Chile because of his polit¬ 
ical activities. There, as a d^, a 
miner and a village teacher, he went 
through a fever of self-education, 
often nsmg at 2 a.m. to study be¬ 
fore his work began. He learnt Eng¬ 
lish by focusing stubbornly on new 
words until thar meanmgs became 
clear He taught a Frenchman 
Spanish in exchange for French. He 
read a book a day—saence, philos¬ 
ophy, whatever came to hand. 

In time his pen made him a 
power in liberal Chile's journalism, 
and his articles and books flowed 
over the Andes to foment resistance 
to Argentina's dictator, Rosas His 
ideas on education won an appoint¬ 
ment to orgaruze the first teachers* 
trammg school, where he intro¬ 
duced reading by syllables instead 
of by letters—a radical diort cut 
then, now universal practice m 
Spanish While he was still m his 
early 80's, his dynamism lifted 
Chile's schools to a leading position 
m latm America. 

In 1845 Chile sent Sarmiento to 
study foreign schools. After asurvey 
of Europe, he sou^t out Horace 
Mann, the fiery apostle who was 
spreadmg his doctrine of state edu¬ 
cation for all across flie United 
States. Mann, too, had risen from 
poverty, and he revealed that his 
early education had come largdy 
from the public library founded 
Franklm m Mann's native town. 
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1957 

Fianklin, HasBachnsetts. That two 
men on distant continents should 
draw inspiration from the same 
souxce, sbaie identical ideas and 
follow parallel careers towards a 
common goal seemed more than a 
matter of chance to the dedicated 
Sarmiento He and Mann formed 
the most fruitful of mter-Amencan, 
fnend^ps, and he returned to 
Chile with a new vision. 

North and South Amenca, both 
dependent on Europe, were worlds 
apart. Most commumcations were 
via Liverpool Few New Yorkers 
had heard of Buenos Aires The 
continents were separated by then 
racial, religious and cultural back* 
grounds But Sarmiento had seen 
Europe exhaustmg its vitality on 
inter-racial hatreds, and had then 
watched its emigrants to the United 
States shed their old hostilities and 
fears m a land that offered equal op- 
portumties for all This new thing, 
the Umted States, was provmg that 
all men could hve together m peace 
and progress If this formula— 
equahty of opportunity—could be 
applied all over the vast new hemi* 
sphere, the Amencas could lead the 
world to a bnghter day 

But first they must know one an¬ 
other. Sarmiento began a lifelong 
mission, the teaching of mter-Amer- 
icanism with a 100-page letter to a 
friend in Buenos Aires, which was 
made into the first book on the 
.United States to be wntten by an 
Argentinian. 

It was 18 years before Sarmiento 


saw the Umted States again In the 
mterim, from Chile, his pen helped 
to prod Argentma mto the rebellion 
that was to consume Rosas He be¬ 
came co-leader of die revolutionary 
army. At 41 he entered Buenos 
Aires, the centre of his world, for 
the first time Then, with his fnend 
Bartolom^ Mitre, he laboured 
through yean> of chaos to produce, 
in 1862, a unified Republic of Ar¬ 
gentina with Mitre its fin»t presi¬ 
dent 

For himself he Wduted a post that 
did not yet exist So he became ^v- 
emor of his home province. San 
Juan, tor two years until Mitre 
could establish diplomatic relations 
and make him Argentina's fiist 
Minibtei to the United States 

The Sarmiento who landed in 
New York at 54 didn't look like a 
diplomat He was a bulky, bear¬ 
shaped man with a head like a crag 
of his native Andes, he was careless 
m dress, and had the rolling walk of 
a gducho But few people have ever 
come to know their country as this 
Argentinian came to know the 
United States He spent half his 
time on trams or m city streets from 
Boston to Chicago and southward 
Talking to everyone, he examined 
factories, homes, schools, farms 
city ^vernments He collected 
seeds, machines, pictures and ideas 
to be sent to Buenos Aires. He 
launched a magazine, Ambat 
Amdncas (Both Amencas), to con¬ 
vince the two continents of their 
common aims. He placed the first 
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South Amencan books in U S. li- 
branes, and argued U S schools 
into teaching Spanish 

Horace Mann had died, but Sar- 
miento made fast fnends of Emer¬ 
son, Longfellow. the scientist 
Agassiz and others who were lead¬ 
ing the country’s thinking The flow 
of his own books—52 in all—was 
now from north to south His biog¬ 
raphies of lancoln, Mann and othoi 
great North Americans were pub¬ 
lished in Buenos Aires, while 
Mann's w'ldow translated one oi his 
books on Argentina into English 
In three years Samiiento gave the 
Amencas their first understanding 
of one another 

Concurrently, in Argentina. Sar- 
miento's fnends seized on Ins 
achievements in Chile, his vital part 
in creating the Argentine republic, 
his doctnne of equal opportunity 
for all and his prestige abroad, and 
proposed him for their presidency 
The campaign that followed was 
unique in Latin Amencan history 
While 7,00(1 miles from home, this 
man without a party, without ofh- 
cial support of government, army, 
clergy or any traditional political 
force, was el^ed the second presi¬ 
dent of Argentina 

He had made only one promise* 
to educate a nabon whose very 
capital was still largely illiterate, 
and, through education, to show it 
the way to peace, pohtical stabihty, 
economic and social progress 
Across the land he opened more 
♦han 1 niVl p1<»inpntflirv schools, and 


more than trebled enrolment Sec¬ 
ondary and teachers’ trainmg 
schools were established To staff 
the latter he recruited 64 teachers 
from the United States, mostly 
young women, and taught them 
Spanish in four months 

His vision, however, hwept far 
beyond the common school He saw 
education as the instrument that 
could modernize every phase of bfe 
To improve farms and ranches, ag- 
ncultural and veterinary schools 
were founded, and expenmental 
farms established Universities had 
hmi limited to law, tnedicint and 
letters, Samiiento created the 
Sch(X)l of Mines and introduced en- 
gineenng and science courses to 
ac celerate the development of 
natural resources To improve com- 
iiierte and rommunications, public 
courses in shorthand and typing, 
accounting and telegraphy were 
offered 

Under Sarmieiitr>, public hbranes 
appeared in the provincial capitals, 
museums and gallencs wcie built 
and South America's first night 
schools for adult city workers were 
opened He produced the first ac¬ 
curate map of his country, took the 
first national census, engaged Euro¬ 
pean scientists to survey Argen¬ 
tina’s geology, flora and fauna and 
put their findmgs mto Spamsh 
texts When Argentmians could see 
the first clear picture of Argentma 
as a physical enbty, a new national 
spint was bom and regionalism 
began to wrane. 
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This dynamic progtamme soon 
burst through national boimdanes 
Chile, which stiU regarded Sarmi- 
ento as an adopted son, followed 
many of the iimovations he made 
m Argentina Young Jos£ Pedro 
Varela in Uruguay launched re¬ 
forms that were to make his na¬ 
tion’s school system one of the 
world's most democratic In distant 
Costa Rica, Mduro FemAnder read 
Sarmiento’s report on U S schools 
to the congress and won support for 
his own t*ducational plans) Within 
a generation it helped to advance 
education m a dozen Latin Amen- 
can countnes 

It IS not evtravagant to call 
Sarmiento "the father of modem 
Argentina " Roads, railwa}^ and 
telegraph lines were pushed across 
the pampas, trade was accelerated 
by soanng agncultural production, 
and Buenos Aires, a sprawling town 
of 180,000 on the Plata mud flats. 


began to grow into the metropolis 
of the southern world 
Sanmento’s use of education as 
the instrument of matenal progress 
was the pnnie force behmd these 
developments Ambitious boys from 
peasant hovels, city slums and im¬ 
migrant ships began to push up¬ 
ward, bnngmg new competitive 
vitality to the national life 
Since his death, in IHHH, some of 
his achievements within Argentina 
have been undone But his schools 
have made the country one of the 
most literate, and have helped to 
make it one oi the nchest He 
breached the wall of indifference 
between North and South Amenca, 
and opened the way for practicable 
Pan-Ainencan co-operation three- 
quarters of a century before the 
Second World War And, as the 
father of the middle class m I^tm 
Amenca, he fostered the hope of 
democracy among his people 


IVith a Transatlantic Accent 

^ HE RErrcfcNCb of the English is a fine thing m a world given to diout- 
ing and over-statement But it can be pretty aggravating at times, es¬ 
pecially to Americans with over-developed bumps of cunosity We came 
across this item clipped from a Lemdon newspaper by a tounst "A Mr 
Smathers of Liverpool is at the Seething Street Hospital recovenng from 
mjunes received when he was stepped on by a camel ’* That was the 
complete story 

After a feu days of ndil-''hewing, we could stand it no longer and 
sought more mformation from London Where was Mr Smathers when 
he ran afoul of the cameP 

There came a brusque reply "Zcx) Where else’” —Sttiirity Night 
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Youth’s Mysterious 



By Paul de Krutf 


How doctors have learnt to combat tiu* affliction 
that disturlis and disli^ures so many young people 


Hou&ii ACNF iFNDS to fade 
from the skin after adole¬ 
scence, its aftermath is 
often cruel Stnkmg when boys and 
girls regard their face as their for¬ 
tune, acne leads to social embar¬ 
rassment, saps ambition, causes 
timidity in the search tor a partner 
After it has burnt out it may leave 
pennanrat scars not only on the 
skm but on the personality—settmg 
beliaviour patterns of feclmg un¬ 
wanted and alone 
For millions thus threatened, this 
need no longer be Modem science 
can douse the flame of mne out of 
ten acne eraptions 
Acne IS no mere complexion 
problem but a complex chermcal 
mystery far more than just skm 
deep It*s an internal chermcal up¬ 
heaval at a cntical time of life, a 


disturbance so widespread that few 
escape some evidence of it 

The sex honnones, hugely in- 
r leasing in the blood at pulx^rty as 
they turn Ixiys and girls into men 
and women, art usually the basic 
cause of this trouble of the skm 
This temporary excess of hormones 
triggers over-production of oil by 
the little lubncatmg glands attached 
to the hair follicles in the pores, 
especially those of the face, chest 
and back 

The excess oil, mixed with skin 
cell debris, dnes on the surface of 
the skm, pluggmg up the pores, 
forming the blackheads which are 
the first subtle sign ot acne's sub¬ 
sequent red flame. Underneath the 
blackheads the oil keeps pounng 
mto the plugged-up hair follicles; 
body chemicals, unable to escape, 
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inS^'tiSe <fisteaded lofilcle walls, 
normally harmless, ddn microbes, 
trapped inside, cause infection 

This gives rise to the eruptions of 
bumps, papules and pimples. In 
young people whose od g^ds are 
especially susceptible, it leads to 
senous. disfigunng. full-ecale acne 

The first step m treating acne is 
for the sufferer to learn how to wasli 
his face The customary lick and a 
promise isn't nearly enough Hot 
water and soap should be worked 
into a lather and rubbed in thor¬ 
oughly with a face flannel several 
times a day, followed by a drying 
lotion This systematic washing 
softens blackheads, dnes up excess 
oil and causes a mild peeling that 
unplugs the pores 

The patient's next duty seems 
still simpler, until you remember 
how hard it is to stop the fascinat¬ 
ing yet dangerous indoor sport of 
squeezing and needhng blackheads, 
bumps or pimples before a miiror 
Because of the pcnl of wrecking al¬ 
ready damaged hair follicles, this 
mmor surgery is Ix^st left to the 
doctor 

Properly washing the skm—and 
keeping hands off it—improves and 
even arrests many cases of acne 
But for stubborn, severe cases there 
IS another weapon mild Xriays. 
which curb the too-enthusiastic 
production of oil KoUow-up studies 
over 20 years have proved that mno 
out of ten cases of acne are maten- 
ally helped by just the nght amount 
of X-ray Over-dosage has caused 


some justifiable medical fear of 
X-rays for acne But it is now 
known that m the nght hands this 
treatment is not only safe but highly 
effective 

Even when this treatment has 
had its effect, however, there may 
be relapses The mystenous flare- 
ups arc sometimes caused by iodine, 
sea food, shellfish and the bromides 
in cough medicines and sedatives 
Chocolate may tngger new erup¬ 
tions The same may happen after 
excess eating of sweets or fats, of 
peanuts or strong cheese 

The affliction may be peipetuated 
by an upset chemistry, bejrond the 
hormonal, of the entin* human be¬ 
ing Persistent acne often clears up 
after treatment of mfected sinuses, 
tonsils or teeth A regimen of plenty 
of sleep, outdoor exercise and a 
well-balanced diet may often speed 
thc«action of skm care and X-ray 
It seems as if an unhealthy skin can 
be cured only by a healthy body 

And now comes new hope against 
what, until the jiast few years, have 
been the most stubborn and vicious 
culprits perpetuating severe acne 
These are the ordinarily harmless 
microbes that live invisibly and 
placidly in the skin of every human 
being These microbes—especially 
the staphylococcus—seem to resent 
iinpnsonment in the plugged skin 
pores that are the beginnmg of acne 
Then they turn nasty, prejnng upon 
the hair follicles that have been 
damaged by distension with excess 
oil, or allergically irritated by 



'/mIm I. ntU wtcroikS 

ivsfHynsihh' for ,u/it's puiiih*nt lu 

lldwiiMtion 

Thv} do not yield to local anti¬ 
septic in si*\'iTe aciK* theie an’ tcx) 
many pussy pinipJes foi dortois tu 
treat them with l(H:aIly injected 
penicillin But now to the awl of the 
physicians hii\e come tht new wi !«*- 
spectrum antibiotics, the tetracy¬ 
clines They are the most powerful 
of ail medical weapons again**! se¬ 
vere purulent acne 
The tetracycline cajisules aie tak 
en internally, the si’iiet of their 
success IS the keeping up of an eflet- 
tive antibiotic concintration in the 
blood This demands that patients 
keep up their daily intake, in the 
exact do-a* piesinbed by the clcKtoi 
Though there is no "magic bul¬ 
let" cure tor acnc*, the splonclul 
hope of controlling this blight of 
youth is shown by tlu success of 
dcxtois at Columbia University 
They used many weapons Iheir 
patient*** were .{H4 disfigured chninw 
suflerers 

The medical attack started with 
small, safe doses of the synthetic 
female homume, stillx’stml In 
l)oth bo 3 n» and girls, ii is a disturlxd 
lialaiue of tlieir natural hormones 
that starts acne mischief StiUiest- 
roi, restonng hormone balance, lie- 
gan to deal eruptions in many 
cases 

Then the disease was dealt an¬ 
other blow Antibiotics were admin- 


to tthitli the imiifilHs m 
Hr/i‘ hund to /v most 
Now, m many won* patients 
dinonf' the treated, the eruption 
was contn tiled 

Then tlie investigators tracked 
down anothei acne cnminal—focal 
infc*ction In *15 cases the acne was 
helped by lemoving staphyloccxcus- 
mfected tonsils or absct*ssed teeth 
or treating sinuses 
They wvnt on tiom this to the 
tmatinent of the whole young man 
or woman Patients wen* put on 
low-fat, low-carlxihydrate, high- 
protein diets, plus vitamins and 
livei Since acne in some cases may 
be aggiavaled by wciny, the* doc- 
tois conteted emotional upset‘s 
Summing up the nsult of thc’ir 
inulti-baimlled tieatment of these 
stublxim cases, the doctors descnlx* 
their success as "overwhelming- 
phasing to a degree Ix’yond expec¬ 
tation ’’ They n’port that 04 per 
c erit of their patif*nt^ w'en impiovecl 
oi chared up c'oinpletely 
Even when arne has left skin 
seals, much dishgureiiieiit can be* 
wipcxl away by skm-planing ojx’ia- 
tions 

Now doctors inakng use of what 
has t)cen Icanit should be able to 
clc^ar up or at least control most 
cases They can change youthful 
despair to hope and confidence—if 
the young acne victims will only 
follow their advice 



The most astonishing 
display of endurance and 
tenacity in 
motoring history 


ByJ D Ratcliff 


S OUNDING ITS SPECIAL two-toncd aie made by young men flashmg 
hom, the black car skittered round set courses m costly, hand- 
through the narrow streets of the built cars The heio of this paiticu- 
French village Children waved, Ur pcTfonnance was> a ST-jrear old 
gendarmes saluted, old people grandfather dnving a 15-horse- 
craned their necks The same re- powei production model His "race** 
mark was on all bps “There goes lasted not a few hours but an entire 
Lecot*” year* 

The villagers were witnessing the Fran 90 is Lecot set himself the 
most extraoidinaiy fnt in motor- most grinding endmance test ever 
car history Most motormg records undertedren: to drive 250.000 miles 
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—a distance equivalent to ten laps 
round the earth—^in a year’s time 
Ab a route he picked the tortuous, 
crowded highway between Pans and 
Monte Carlo One 22-inile stretch in 
the Eblertl Mountams has IHft hair¬ 
pin liendb Huiidiedb of v illageb line 
the way, and the road is (ongested 
with slow-moving carts, bicycle^, 
livebtock 

To make his goal, Leeot had to 
dnve al>out 7(K) miles every day 
His sc hedule permitted only four to 
five houib’ sU*ep a night, yet Lecot 
adheted to it so ngiclly that people 
could bet watches by his amval in 
any village Lecot’s achievement, 
in was obscured by the 

day's rush of nei^s, then obliterated 
by the Second World War But, 
says an evecutive of the Automobile 
Club of France ’’It was fantastic 
then, and it is tanrastic now It was 
the greatf'bt feat in the history of 
the motoi car ” 

Francois Lecot, propnetor of a 
small country hotel at R(x:hetaill£e, 
near Lyons, loved sports and kept 
himself in top tnni In his late 40’s 
and early fiO's the well-muscled 
little man—five feet two inches tall 
—entered a number of motonng en¬ 
durance tests and gained recognition 
as a top dnver In 19.'U his big op¬ 
portunity arrived 

Andr§ Citroen had just brought 
out what was to become the world's 
most remarkable motor car—a 
fmnt-wheel-dnve model which has 
been in production virtually un¬ 
changed for almost 28 years Ford's 


April 

famous Model T was made for only 
18 3 rears, but the Citroen is still go- 
uig strong At first, however, many 
people questioned the durability of 
the radical new car and Citroen 
wanted as rugged a test as could be 
dc*vi&ed 

One day he met Lecot "Why 
don't you do something really big, 
Ic'cot'’’’ he asked "Something 
spectacular—say a 400,00Q-kilo- 
metre c-ndnrance test^” I-ecot 
sparked to the idea mimediatcly 
S(Kin it Iiecanie an olisc'ssion with 
him 

He counted on Citroen's aid, but 
the motor manufacturer died shortly 
after inakuig his proposal Other 
comp my directors would have 
iiothmg to do with what seemed to 
them a preposterous project Dog¬ 
gedly, I^ot went on alone Unb 
lets of money came from accessory 
makers, tyre manufacturers, oil 
companies W^en their contribu¬ 
tions didn't add up to the needed 
' £10,(XK) Lecot threw in his own sav¬ 
ings 

Plans w'ere made carefully The 
car would have a few speaal minor 
features The wmdscreen would 
have to open, to increase visibility 
on foggy nights Two accelerators 
would help to reduce leg feitigue 
The car should be equipped with 
special red-and-green li^ts, so that 
lorry dnvers could identify it at 
night There would be a readily 
recognized horn. Otherwise, the car 
would be exactly like the thousands 
of other Citioens 
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To see that the distance was cov¬ 
ered and that an arbitrary speed 
hinit of 66 miles per hour was not 
exceeded, the Automobile Qub of 
France selected a panel of eig^t in¬ 
spectors One of them would nde m 
the car at all times Lecot took on 
two mechanics who would service 
the car at night, while he got his 
meagre ration of sleep 
Since Lecot’s home town was al¬ 
most exactly midway between Pans 
and Monte Carlo, that would be the 
best place to start the daily gnnd 
On even days he would dnvc Roche- 
taill6e-Monte Carlo and back On 
odd days he would dnve the Roche- 
taill6e-Pans route Th'is he would 
be home every mg^t 

At .1 .‘V) a m on July 22, 1035. 
the test got under way Lecot took 
the wheel of the black car and 
headed north for Pans At precisely 
noon he pulled up in front of the 
Automobile Club's Pans headquar¬ 
ters m the Place de la Concorde 
Half an hour later he was on the 
road again, heading south Right 
on schedule, at 0 o'clock, he reached 
his home Knowmg that every mm- 
ute was precious, his wife had a hot 
meal waitmg After dinner he had 
a shower, then a 15-mmute exercise 
penod to keep muscles limbered, 
and 10.80 Lecot was m bed At 
8 30 the mechanics had the car out¬ 
side the door, ready to go 
The black car swept southwards 
over National Route 7-—through 
Valence, Avignon, Aix-en-Prov- 
ence, then over the twisting moun- 


tam road to Monte Carlo. At 12 
o’clock Lecot pulled up in front of 
Monte Carlo's famous Sporting 
Club—^then half an hour of rest and 
the dnve north began 

At the outset, few people thou^t 
Lecot had even the slimmest chance 
of success, but as weeks and months 
passed these opimons were altered 
Along the road I.«cot became an al¬ 
most legendary figuic, everywhere 
there was growing pnde in the little 
man's courage Then the long-pre¬ 
dicted accident dtd occur Near 
Bngnoles in southern France a skid¬ 
ding lorry sideswiped limit's car 
and tiirn^ it over Lecot and the 
inspector ndmg with him hopped 
out, heaved mightily, n^ted the 
car—and drove on 

Desire for sleep was an ommpres- 
ent problem If, while he was dnv- 
mg, sleep threatened to overcome 
him, he cither played the car radio 
or asked his companion to read the 
newspaper aloud If things became 
too bad he pulled over to the side of 
the road "Wake me in five min¬ 
utes," he would direct, and in a 
second or two he would be sleepmg 
soundly 

During road repairs, over stret¬ 
ches of one-way traffic, road work¬ 
ers saw to it that traffic was flowmg 
his way At nig^t, lorry dnvers 
recogni^ the red-and-green lights, 
dipped their own hghts and pulled 
over as far as they could, to give 
I ecot every advantage. 

If friends or relatives wanted a 
free nde to Pans or Monte Carlo. 
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Lecot always obliged He also car¬ 
ried letters and parcels. Often he 
would distnbute flowers from the 
sonny south to people along the 
road in the cold noifli. 

Thus the great dnve continued. 
There were no hohdays. though on 
Christmas Eve Lecot stayed up an 
extra hour to play with his grand¬ 
children Fog was his bitterest ene¬ 
my. followed by ice and snow But 
no matter what the conditions he 
couldn't blow down Often the 
freezmg wmdstream became a tor¬ 
ture Lecot accepted it philosopliic- 
ally 

Keeping the car in top shape at 
all tmics posed pioblems Pistons, 
for example, had to be chang^‘d 
every 62.000 miles Mechanics pre¬ 
pared for this much as a surgeon 
prepares for a major operation 
Necessary tools and parts were laid 
out in exact ordei. so that there 
would be no lost tune 

By May. 19%. Lecot had dnven 
over 200.000 miles and success 
seemed assured Then disaster 
struck Outside the town of Belle¬ 
ville a lorry pulled out of a blmd 
road It was impossible to swerve, 
for another car was commg Lecot 
rammed the lorry, caving m the en¬ 
tire front of his car This would 
have been a good time to give up. 
Instead. Lecot rushed to a tele¬ 
phone. called up a breakdown van. 
then summoned the two mechanics 
from RochetailMe. Gettmg the car 
bade on the road became a race with 
tune Lecot mi^^t have caught up 


on ten months of lost sleep. Instead, 
he spent nearly all his time at the 
garage proddmg the mechanics, 
workmg round-the-clock th^ com¬ 
pleted the repair job m 72 hours, 
and Lecot was off again—over 2.000 
miles behmd schedule Merciful 
Automobile Club authorities pet- 
mittcd a tune allowance for repairs 
On July 26.1986—370 days after 
the start, smee 1986 was a leap year 
—Lecot pulled up m front of the 
Automobile Club m Pans After an 
allowance of seven days permitted 
by the Automobile Club for vanous 
reasons, he had completed 250,000 
miles HI 368 dajrs 

Motor manufacturers benefited 
from the great feat They gained 
knowledge which led to improved 
steenng and better wheel suspen¬ 
sion. and learnt a great deal about 
the durability of components Lecot 
expected no profit—and got none 
In 1948 he sold his small hotel to 
retire Post-war inflahon wiped out 
his savings Neanng 70. he took 
the only job available—a bicj^e 
rmlk round Close to 80, and still 
muscularly fit, he was employed m 
a factory canteen last year when 
struck down by apoplexy. 

Now nearly blmd. Lecot is an m- 
mate of a chanty hospital, the Hos¬ 
pice d'Albigny. m a village near 
Lyons He bngpiitens up when his 
great endurance test is mentioned. 
''There is an mterestmg notation on 
my French army papers." he says. 

The notation: "Unfit to dnve a 
motor vehicle." 



The first rule for happiness— 



By Frederick Ecker 

ANY YEARS AGO, in reply to 
a question, I said, *Tf I 
were to suggest a general rule for 
happiness, I would say ‘Work a 
little harder Work a little longer 
Worki'*’ 

There has grown up a philosophy 
which may make my suggestion 
look like a copybook maxim of an 
outworn day There seems to be a 
general belief that work is merely a 
means of secunng leisure, that we 
work in order to be released from 
work That atbtude is fatal to crea¬ 
tive endeavour and progressive hfe 

When I speak of work, I do not 
mean the mere performance of an 
irksome task Real work consists of 
solvmg the problems of life for one¬ 
self and others by unceasing thought 
and action. In brief, work is man's 
functioning at his best—^to the best 
social advantage 1 cannot imagme 
anyone wanting to take a hohday 
from it 

It is easy for youth to be misled 


by sudi terms as the "new leisure" 
and the "six-hour day" These 
terms are used m discussions of em¬ 
ployed labour, however—not of 
work Work is timeless; it knows no 
hmitations except those of energy. 
One can lose a job, one need not 
lose work 

On the other hand, do not be de¬ 
ceived into thinking that you are at 
work simply because you are em¬ 
ployed ei^t hours a day Where is 
the mind when the hand is pullmg 
the lever? Where is the imagination 
whilethemotorishummmg? A great 
finn of earners was founded by a 
messenger who worked while he de¬ 
livered parcels, he thought while he 
did his errands A barber once be¬ 
came an oil magnate because he 
studied ^logy between customers 

Much of the real work in life is 
accompli^ed after the job is done 
Anton van Leeuwenhoek, the fa¬ 
mous Dutch naturalist, had a rou- 
tme job m a merchant's office—^but 
he did not complam. When he left 
the office at mg^t, he went to work 
gnndmg lenses for microscopes 
Through these tmy windows he 
peered into the world of the invis¬ 
ible, and discovered bacteria. That 
was his work. He pursued it until 
death 

Self-fulfilment is not achieved m 
leisure. It comes of suffermg, toil, 
discipline—^workl Novels are shll 
wntten on kitchen tables when the 
plough IS put away. Repetitive 
labourers still study their machines 
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while they stamp out metal pat- day follows night. We make our 
terns—study and think and devise talent, ability, even genius, through 
improvements disciplme and endless work No 

Talent? Ability? These are al- philosophy of do-as-you-please leis- 
most beside the pomt Work is the ^ ure, of loafing and mvitmg the soul, 
prmcipal factor I say that if one can outwit the necessity of work ss 
ploughs the field and sows the grain, the forerunner of harvest and the 
the harvest will come as surely as fulfilment of self 

Life with Mother 

I s£N-A(>EKs and telephimes are inseiiarable, as tUiy paient knows 1 he 
solution. 1 d(H.ided. was to havt a second phone installed for my daugh¬ 
ter's exclusive use Rat one afternoon soon after the phone wasconnected 
111 her rucmi, T came home and found her ubing mine, while hers stood 
idle Whtn 1 asked why, she said, “But, Mother, I may get an im¬ 
portant (.til, and 1 wouldn’t want my phone to be engaged >" —l Foiena 

Ij was \n attractivi co-ed s hist big d.ince, and she and her mothei 
Win awaiting lui escort “An* you suie ht's a good, safe dnver?” the 
motlier asked anxiously 

‘Oh, yes, Mothir,” the girl cjuicklv absured her, “he has to be He 
can onlv have one inoie summons liefoie his driving licence is suspen¬ 
ded •' ‘ —Mario Marks 

We 11 \D \FiKE at our house, not a large om but big enough to bring an 
eugmeand helnieted firemen clanging tothescciic My mam concern, after 
assunng myselt of t vetyune s safety, was the effect on our youngsters of 
Ix^mg snatched out of their beds in the middle ol the night and humed 
out of doors into the smoke, noise and excitement A traumutic expen- 
cnce fierhaps? One that would leave permanent scars--fnght, night¬ 
mares? 

Apparently I ncedn t have woiiied Two daya 1 iter my eight-year-old 
wab told to write a composition on “The Most Exciting Thing that Has 
Happened to Me or My F.jmily “ He laboured arduously on his composi¬ 
tion 

1 he topic ? ' 'Our Wolf Cub Meeting' ’ — Naocy McKalliiott 

Ihb NOiTON that when children grow up and get married parents can 
relax was blasted again the other day when a woman received a trunk 
call—transfer charge—from her daughter asking for a recipe The mother 
gave it to her, then asked, “Why don’t you buy a cookery book? ’ 

“Don’t be silly,” said the daughter “That costs a gumea “ 

—M Waimtock 



“Hot” Atoms -Industry’s 


Versatile Detectives 


Already these by-products of the A-bomb are saving 
British industry millions of pounds a year 

By Stanley AVhite, Chiei Prevs Oflicer to the United Kingdom 
Atomc Energy' Authonty, with Harland Manchester, Reader's 
Digest Science Editor 


* TOMic POWtK —^not giant power 
^ to turn wheels and light cities, 
-> w but "flea power" broadcast by 
little metal pellets charged with 
"hot" atoms—^la swiftly revolution- 
izing many processes m Bnlain's 
major industnes Harnessed to 
scores of ingenious devices, thesi* 
c\*ucated isotopes measure, weigh 
and control with unheard of accui- 
acy the quantity and quality of 
matenals m process of manufac¬ 
ture Last year they saved mdustiy 
an estimated £10 million in time, 
matenals and improved products 
Sir John Cockcroft, of the Atomic 
Energy Authonty piedicts that the 
vastly mcreasing rang^ of uses be- 
mg found for tnis modem magic 
will make its eventual value incal¬ 
culable 


Today, dozens (d hrms in Bntam 
arc engaged in producing new 
equipment designed to employ the 
power m these atoms as industiy's 
servant Some of these industnes 
have grown from nothing m the last 
few years For example, in 1950 a 
party of scientists working at the 
Atomic Energy Research Establish¬ 
ment <it Harwell, led by tlO-year- 
old Kenneth Feamsidc and 25- 
year-old Ted Shaw, became con¬ 
vinced of the manufactunng possi¬ 
bilities of harnessing the atom and 
the isotope Tliey persuaded some 
leading mdustnalists to back them 
with the initial cash, and found¬ 
ed a film which they named IDL 
—"Isotope Developments, Ltd " 
Other enthusiasts joined them 
from Harwell and two executives, 
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as 

Hans Lius and Geny Thick, came 
m from mdustiy Today their 
plant consists of seven building^ m 
the south of England and they 
have 165 engmeers and scientists 
woikmg for them The firm sells 
hundreds of thousands of pounds' 
worth of "atomic machines" each 
year to manufactun'is, not only m 
Bntam but in other countiies where 
industnalists arc eager to tiy out 
the new equipment 

heamside and Shaw began their 
operations by proving to manufac¬ 
turers that the production of rubber 
tyn's, paper, linoleum, steel—^in 
fact anything matle in a contmuoiis 
stnp -wasted great quantities of 
the pnKliut unless its thickness wa^ 
mmuttdy controlled They showed 
that their isoU'^xis could govern 
tlu^ thicknessi's to a fraction of a 
thousandth ot an mch and they pro¬ 
duced a machine which could do it 
instantaneously, continuously and 
infallibly 

Tlie II)L machine is simple and 
sticamlmed m appc^arancc The 
sheet of matenal in production is 
run between two small boxes about 
the S 12 C of electnc toasters One of 
these contains little more than a 
pinhead of radioactive matenal. the 
other houses a dete^or to measure 
the amount of radiation which 
penetrates the moving sheet The 
thicker the matenal. the fewer the 
rays that giet through Variations 
from the desired thickness are re¬ 
corded on a spool of paper and 
registered on a dial In addition, 


wammg and control devices can be 
fitted 

It was hard woik to persuade* 
conservative Biiti^ mduslnalists 
that the atom could save them 
money, but Feainside's project had 
a great fillip when a paper-makmg 
firm who had agreed to give it a 
tnal telephoned Feamside to say i 
astomshment that within two daj^ 
they had saved the cntiie cost of 
the now equipment Another firm 
producing the special foil used in 
radio ctmdcnsers applied the same 
pnnciple and reported that the IDL 
machine w'as paymg for itself 
every moiitli 

a famous firm makmg as- 
pinn tablets used the magic iso- 
tojpeb, production men were shaken 
by tlie discoveiy that every month 
thousands of packages of Ihei^ pro¬ 
duct havebeensent outinsufiSaently 
filled, despite the most pamstaking 
precautions Thanks to isotope 
monitors they can now guarantee 
that every packet contains exactly 
the correct quantity of tablets 

Today more than i*HX) firms are 
using IDL m<ichmes for such jobs 
as controlling the thickness of 
paper, from thin tissues to card¬ 
board, for legulating the gauge of 
steel used m tin cans—or atomic 
piles r 

One of Feamside and Shaw's 
more mgemous successes was 
achieved when a maker of cattle 
food asked them how he could en¬ 
sure that all the mgredients in his 
product were bemg properly nuxed; 
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they ^owed him that adding 
minute quantities of harmless iso< 
tope salts he could use an IDL 
gauge to check on the mixing pro¬ 
cess, and ensure almost unchanging 
consistency 

An isotope is a close relative of 
an element which is chemically 
identical with it but whose atom has 
a shg^tly different weight Isotoix»> 
of nearly all elements occur m 
nature and a few of them are “hot*' 
—radioactive—like radium 

Isotopes can also be artificially 
created by placing normal metal— 
bits of wire and pill-sized pellets— 
in an atomic pile, where they arc 
bombarded with neutrons Under 
the impact some of the atoms of the 
metal begm to disintegrate, spitting 
out rays of vanou<i kinds Thesi bits 
of unstable metal constitute the 
tmy power plants which are sold to 
indostiy 

The arbhcial isotopes used in the 
new gauges are produced by the 
United &ngdom Atomic Energy 
Authonty, nearly all of them at 
Harwell, in Berkshire Since liMH 
AEA reactors have created more 
than 5(X) different radio isotopes 
and their sales are rocketing as their 
value becomes increasingly lecog- 
nized. 

Engmeers of a large British petrol 
firm wonder how they usQd to get 
along without these power plants 
Until recently, when they wanted to 
?xamme the hnmg of one of their 
massive steel containers, they had 
to dismantle whole sections of it 


Now they merely tape photo- 
graj^ic film on the outside of the 
container and put a piece of '*hot'* 
cobalt inside Rays from the cobalt 
penetrate the thick metal and 
make a good photograph of the 
Immg 

Once oil producers who used a 
"go-devil”—an automatic scraper 
—to clean out their pipelines could 
only guess its location if it got 
jammed by an obstruction in the 
line Now they put a hltle’'‘hot'’ 
matenal on it, and a Geiger counter 
tells them exactly where it is 

IDL and other firms whicii have 
come into the field can now under¬ 
take to solve countless similar prob¬ 
lems ansing in industry Millions of 
cigarettes smoked m Britain now 
have their tobacco content auto¬ 
matically checked by an isotope eye 
which can register deviations hun¬ 
dreds of times faster than the cigai- 
ettes can be produced 

For glassmakers, the vanation of 
a fraction of an inch in the level of 
molten glass in its contamcr can 
rum an operation and waste hun¬ 
dreds of pounds Formerly, elabor¬ 
ate and expensive metliods were 
employed to keep the level con¬ 
stant Today’s low-cost answer iS 
to mount “hot” cobalt on one side 
of the container, and a detector (m 
the other, so that the level of the 
liquid can be watched and mam- 
tamed contmuously 

These are only a few of the ]obs 
m which ‘hot” atoms are savmg 
money for manufacturers. All the 
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Pumttve Mm had 
healthy teeth because 
huroi^hsimplefood% 
meuk him bite hard 
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This hardened ha 
teeth and stimulated 
the blood-sigfpty in 
the gunu 
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good exercise for 
teeth and gums are 
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few of these for 
dented health 
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major oil companies aic using them 
to test and improve their products 
The Shell Petroleum Company has 
found them mdispensable in deter- 
minmg the exact value of various 
lubncatmg oils in protecting pis¬ 
tons from wear Once it was neces¬ 
sary to run an engine the equiva¬ 
lent of 2(),(XK) miles and then take 
it apart and measure the pistons 
Now engine(‘rs can ht the engine 
with piston nngs which have 1 ) 1*011 
made ladioactive in one of the 
Harwell piles, and drain off the oil 
after a simulated l.lO-mile run 
Then they apply a (it'igei loiinU'r 
lo the oil and get a radiation (oiint 
of the tiny metal paitKles whiih 
have w'orn off tlu “hot” piston 
nng Thus they ineasun* wear in 
l(*ss than one-hundredth the usual 
time 1” urthennore, theengiiii, not 
having Uin toin dow'ii and rebuilt, 
IS 111 e\a*tly the same shajH* whin 
they test the nt\t oil, so that the 
comparison i«> an act urate one The 
knowledge gained has n'^ulted in 
the devel(>pment of new types of 
oil with astonishing wear-saving 
pnipcrties 

The fact that an isoto^it' ladiatioii 
device can idt ntity vanous kinds of 


petroleum products by their den¬ 
sity has been used in new jobs by a 
number of oil firms Big consign¬ 
ments of petrol, diesel oil and fur¬ 
nace oil arc sent through the same 
eight-inch pipe and it is important 
to know whon the tail end of one 
product gcx.‘s through and the van¬ 
guard of another shipment arnves 
Oiue the operator had to estimate 
the lime of change and test the 
gravity of many samples in order 
to know when to turn the valve and 
si*nd the new kind <ii oil to the nght 
stoiage tanki No mattei how fast 
he worked, a few thousaiui gillons 
of the new cargo might slip thiough 
Ivfoie he turned the valve Now a 
pill of "hot” cobalt is mounted bc- 
nc'ath the pipe while a detection 
dev M e above it counts the rays that 
gc*t thiough The type of fuc*l can 
lie aiiurat(‘ly determinc*d by its 
density, and a moving pc‘n on a 
c hart makes a continuous automatic 
R'coid, not only of the anival c*f 
new shipments but of any change 
in quality of a given fuel 
Thus, in industry after industry, 
atomic eiieigy is proving its value 
a-, an msttument for peace, pros- 
pc'rity and enonnous service 


Hadto Actnfe 

A RADIO coMMfcNiATOK covenng a big news event was at the point of 
cracking from the strain A colleague, observing him tensely gnppmg the 
portable microphone, suggested that he take a tranquillizer pill 
“1 can’t,” he rephed frantically. ”if I'm not tense 1 get nervous ” 

— M Wf>imtm V 
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Cifcs Cikc Uhai 


Tomicy fell heavily for the lovely 
refugee girl who had btarted work¬ 
ing in our factory and confided that 
he would like to ask her for a date 
but she didn't speak any English 
Three days later I watched with in¬ 
terest as Tommy, with the ingenuity 
that love piovides, solved his prob¬ 
lem 



Going up to her workbench with 
i sheaf of maga/ine cuttings m one 
hand, he thrust his other hand to¬ 
wards her and pointed to seven 
o’clock on his wnst watch Inen, in 
front of her, he placed a picture of 
a couple having dinner in a restaur¬ 
ant Next, handing her a picture of 
a cmema he pointed to eight o’clock 
He hesitated over the thud cutting, 
uid then stuck it m his shirt pocket 
without letting her see it Indicating 


eleven o’ckx k, he showed her a pic¬ 
ture of a gul asleep in bed 

As he searched her face for an¬ 
swer, she leached into his pocket and 
pulled out the other picture a gul 
and lioy in ardent embrace Tommy 
blushed, but she burst into a peal of 
merry laughter Placing her hand on 
Tommy's, she nodded her head em¬ 
phatically, yes I —R B Fosm 

The solicitor I was workmg for was 
summoned to the bedside of an octo¬ 
genarian who had only a few days to 
live and wanted to make his will I 
went along as a witness 

"To my son Jim, in fatherly love,” 
the old man began, ‘T bequeath 
'€3,000 To my son John the same 
and to my daughter Mary, ditto And 
to each of my eight grandchildren, 
’£300 

The solicitor interrupted "Just a 
moment, Mr Robeits," he said 
"Your estate isn’t worth more than 
£1,000—how do you suppose these 
benefic lanes are going to get the 
money?” 

Mr Roberts rean'd up indignantly 
on his bed "Get it?" he shouted 
"Let ’em work for it, like I had to " 

—Edwaui WtfUV 

When i ioqk my dog for mjection 
I was perplexed to see the v^ look 
gravely mto her eyes Then he asked 
if there had been any change in the 
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dog's nonnal routine xecentiy. 

**Tlie only thing 1 can think of/' I 
replied, aeaiching my mind, "is that 
we've moved her basket from my 
son's room out mto the porch " 

He explamed that these things 
sometimes cause emotional disturb¬ 
ances m dogs and suggested that I 
move hei back I did, but 1 couldn't 
forget about it Two weeks later 1 
called in to see him again "I'm 
cunous--]ust what did you see m 
Candy's eyes that suggested an emo¬ 
tional ups^’" I asked him 

He gnnned sheepishly "Nothing 
really, Mrs Winkler," he said, "but 
your son telephoned me the day be¬ 
fore and I promised to help him 
out" — RobFIlA WlNhlUl 

A BOYHOOD FRIEND who had become 
a famous d(x;tor returned to his 
home town and was considerably 
lionized Essentially a modest man, 
he attempted to stem the tide of 
admiration 

"I don't deserve all the credit 
you're giving me," he said at a ban¬ 
quet m his honour "After all, the 
patients make their own appomt- 
ments, they come m by themselves, 
make their own diagnosis and fetch 
their own presenpbons " 

— Mis G Ksaus 

One winter nig^t I was in the 
drivers' room of a ccrantry bus ter¬ 
minal when the dnver of an incxim- 
ing bus arrived He started filling m 
his report sheet but he had forgotten 
to notice how many passengers were 
on the bus at this, his last stop 

Suddenly he dashed out and m an 
instant was back and filling up his 
form Knowii^ that he couldn't have 


checked through his tickets in that 
length of time, 1 asked bow he did it 
"Felt the seats," he said "There 
were five warm ones." — Jamm Hall 

Ai 1HE HOUSE where I was to baby¬ 
sit for the evening, a harassed ]rouiig 
woman opened the door Her &ce 
was smudged, her hair up m curlers, 
and she was wearing tattered blue 
jeans and an old shirt One child was 
STjuinnmg in her arms and two others 
clung to her legs I couldn't imagme 
how this apparition was ever going 
to lcx>k presentable withm the hour 
to attend a formal dmner with her 
husband 

As I set about getting the children 
some food in the kitchen, she van¬ 
ished After an incredibly short time, 
a dream m a froth of pmk appeared 
m the doorway The children looked 
at hei wide-eyed Her curls gleamed 
in the light, her eyes sparkled 

Her husband proudly led her over 
to me and said, "I'd like jiou to meet 
the girl I mamed Forget tiie one 
that met you at the door/' he added 
"She hangs about here a lot but we 
try to Ignore her " 

—Mm ChaiumCRuvu 

Readers are tnvtled »o subnut thatr 
own contnbutums to thu feature 
Stonfs, which should be from your 
own expenenie of everyday hfe, should 
reveal humorous or attractive facets of 
human nature Ordy typewritten con- 
tnbutWHs I an be considered Address 
-Life’s Uhe That” Editor, Ihe 
Reader's Digest, 2$ Berheley Square, 
London, W I Payment will be made 
at our usual rates Rejected manu¬ 
scripts cannot be acknowledged or 
returned 



MORE CLOTHES 

FOR THE MILLIONS 

India annually produces approximately 5.200 million 
yards of cotton textnes 14 million yards of X 
woojen textiles and a qi.aiift/ of 

handioom fabrics To supplement this, the 
Second Five-Year Plan calls for a boost in the f 
production of fabrics from rayon filamcnr / 

staple Fibre and chemical pulp V 
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Doc Pete’s Priend Charlie 

'J lirn* Wcis <1 sj«*i i.il bond lu'lwt'tMi tlu’ ( dncidiaii doctor 
and his Innh-stcpjnng horse 

It'S Keith Munro 

r UK DAY I)<M PetekillwlC'harlie C harlie was the prettiest high- 
w as a hlatk day in Winchester steppinc; thoroughbred you e\ei 

In all the Ontaiio (ounliysidi tor saw lie wa-i black with a shimmer 
mills aroiiiid fr>T that natter Fo of hron/e, an .Litist’s model of a 
Dih Pi'te it was a great pi'isonai hoisi* aiched nick, small head, pa- 

liageih -hi destro\ifl ('hailiewilh tnciaii iiosi with nostnls like black 
his own hands and I watched him \elvet WhinCharlii came stepping 
doit down the stieit we \oimgste»’s 
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would call out, **Here comes Doc 
Pete/' even before we could see 
who was dnvmg. Then Charhe 
would whirl past, knees nsing high 
at every stnde, and Doc Pete would 
wave to us and call 
Sports!" 

That was the highhght of the 
day for us. for we children felt, 
more than did grown-ups, the bond 
that existed between Charlie, the 
stylish thoroughbred, and Peter 
McLaughlin, the six-foot, broad- 
shouldered country doctor with the 
high forehead and the huge Roman 
nose 

The bond betwixt horse and man 
went back to Charlie's birth He 
was a sickly colt, hardly able to 
stand on his trembly pms Doc 
Bean, the vet, said he probably 
wouldn't live, but Doc Pete, look- 
mg at that splendid head, sensed 
the surgmg spint m the frail body 
He took the colt under his personal 
care, nursed him to health, and 
named him after his favounte char¬ 
acter—Bonnie Pnnee Charlie 

One of my early memones of 
Charlie is vivid and rather horrible 
—a half-grown, leggy colt caught 
m a barbed-wire fence, thrashing, 
tearing his flesh and screammg 1 
hved nearly and ran over when I 
heard him. Jed Todd, the odd-job 
man, was already there, but he 
couldn't control Charlie, let alone 
get him loose Then Doc Pete ar- 
nved at a run and as soon as he 
spoke to Charlie and patted him the 
frantic colt subsided He stood 


trembling, his blood spurtmg, while 
Doc Pete took the wire cutters and 
treed him 

When Doc Bean looked at Char¬ 
lie's legs and said it might be best 
to destroy him. Doc Pete gave him 
one of the blackest looks T ever saw 
He didn't say a word, just went to 
work on those poor, tom legs 
Charlie let him He stood there 
snorhng and trembling until*Doc 
Pete got him bandaged and the 
bleeding stopped But every time 
Doc tned to leave, Charlie would 
whinny him back Doc Pete's pa¬ 
tients were treated m the bam that 
night and Doc stayed there with 
'die black colt until dawn 

Charhe was cnppled for weeks, 
but Doc Pete kept massaging his 
legs until the day came when Cher- 
lie could agam raise those knees 
high as he ran about the field 

The breakmg-m proved that 
Charlie was Doc Pete's horse and 
nobody else's The odd-job man 
tned to harness him and it was 
qmte a battle until Doc amved He 
mbbed Charlie's neck and nose and 
talked to bun as the shafts were 
lowered over his flanks Then Doc 
Pete got mto the seat, took the rems 
and drove Charlie off just as though 
they'd been doing it for years—and 
as &ey were gomg to be doing for 
jwars to come 

Charhe's spmt wasn't the run¬ 
away spint you see m so many 
horses, he never ran away with Doc 
Pete m all the miles they travelled 
tog^er He did dump him m the 
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ditch a iew tiiiicb, though Countiy 
doctors must get their rest as they 
can, so when Doc Pete hnishcd set¬ 
ting a leg, or ushering a new citizen 
into the world, he'd climb into the 
scat, tie the reins to the dashboard 
and say "Home, ('harlie ” Then 
he'd go to slec'p But m wintei the 
holes ill the loads otten got pretty 
deep, and more than once Charlie 
bounced D(k Pete light out into the 
snow After a qiiaitei of a mile oi 
s(». he'd realize tha^ Doc Pete wasn’t 
with him any more 1^ Pete told 
me that you could heai him com¬ 
ing back, whinnying loudly as 
though to sav ‘ 'Doc Pete, w’heri* aie 
vou^’’ When he found him he'd 
stand ind mckei as Doc Pete re¬ 
arranged the rugs and got back m 

If Chaihc found himself on a 
strange road he'd look back an¬ 
xiously as though to say "Do you 
know where you’re going‘s” And 
Doc Pete would tell him "We’ie 
]u t taking a short-cut to Dan Mc- 
(iregor’s ’’ 

It was fun to go to the bam at 
night when Doc Pete liamessi'd 
Chailu* As soon as he opened thi* 
stable <l<K)r anti Cliailie saw him 
with the lantern, the horsi* would 
w hinny I ieniemlH'»- (»ne night Doc 
Pete answered "\\e’re gomg down 
to Jack Stuart’s ’ Charlie whui- 
nied agai.i and Doc Pete said, 
"Yes, she is, I hope we get there 
11 time ’’ He was having me on, 
of course, but just tne same, I ask¬ 
ed him what Charlie was sajung 


told Charlie where they were going, 
Charlie had answered "Don't tell 
me Mrs Stuart’s having another 
baby so soon '' 1 knew then that 
Doc Pete was kidding But as 1 
look back now I'm not so sure 
Doc was moidinately proud of 
Charlie and he had good leason to 
be There was the night the horse 
hi ought Doc Pete through the flood 
Spiing ram was melting the snow 
and as they crossed the Nation 
Ibver at Cass Bndgc, Doc Pete saw 
that the w’ater was rising "Hurry 
up, old boy," he said to Charlie 
"We’ve got to get back before the 
water gets over the road ’’ They 
burned, but when they got back to 
the budge, men with lanterns stop¬ 
ped them One of tneni said "Doc 
Pete, 5 r»)u’ll have to stay with us t< - 
night The watei’s ovei the road 
You f an't make it ’’ 

Doc Pete said that he had to go 
through On th** other side of the 
nvei a j^oung w'oman was due to 
have her hrst baby and he was wor- 
ned about her and how scared she’d 
lx* "Why, there's not more than 
three fc’et of water,’’ he said, and 
drove on into the dark 

Doc Pete knew it was Charlie's 
show All Doc did was talk to him 
and for once Chailie w is too busy 
to talk back He had all he could 
do to keep his feet on the slippery 
gravel that was already wa^mg 
away m places He moved dehber- 
ately, bracing himself against the 
swirling current and the chunks of 
4-k.«4 fn,tru* rharmn? at him OUt 
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of the blackness One huge piece 
almost upset the buggy, but Doc 
Pete—^who couldn't swim a stroke 
—Cleaned far out over the water as 
thou^ he were sailmg a dm§^y m 
a hig^ wmd, and nghted it. When 
at last they came up out of the 
flood to other men with lanterns, 
one of them said accusingly, "Doc 
Pete, why did 3 K)u do such a crazy 
thmg^" Doc Pete got out, felt Char- 
he’s legs, and when he found only a 
few minor cuts from the sharp ice 
he straightened up and said ' ‘Her> 
man, you know this is the season 
when all my babies are born Be> 
sides, I knew Charlie would get me 
through " 

Doc Pete served the people of 
that Canadian countiyside for 55 
years Charlie didn't last that long 
I'll never forget his death 

It was a hot, 0 ])pressive August 
day Late in the afternoon a violent 
thunderstorm cleared the air and 
back in the field Charlie and the 
new horse, glad to be cool again, 
began running They came thunder¬ 
ing out into the lane, Charlie far 
out m front No whipper-snapper 
was going to beat him Rounding 
a bend without slackening pace, he 
was suddenly confronted by a clos¬ 
ed gate He tned to jump it Charlie 
was no jumper, besides, he wasn't 
so young any more. His front feet 
hit the top and he came down hard 

We half-expected to sec him jump 
to his feet with his familiar whmny 
He strugg^ hard but couldn't 


P^'s surgery crying. "Charlie's 
hurt himself! He can’t get up!" 

Doc Pete humed out Charlie 
was moaninf; and his muzzle was 
white with froth Doc Pete felt his 
body and legs, then as though he 
dreaded to find out for certam, he 
ran his hands along that proud, 
arching neck He stood up and we 
children waited "His neck is brok¬ 
en," he finally managed, without 
lookmg at anybody 

One of us ran to get Jim Cooper, 
the barber He came over with his 
deer nfle But he couldn't bnng 
himself to shoot Charhe 

Doc Pete went into his surgeiy 
and came out with a big bottle of 
chloroform He poured a lot of it 
on to a wad of cotton-wool He bent 
down and I heard him say "Good 
b>'e, Charlie, old boy " He held 
the cotton-wool to Charlie's nostnls 
and kept adding more chloroform 
until Chaiiie's convulsive breathing 
grew less and less 

By that time qmte a few people 
had gathered I saw my mother 
dabbing at her eyes with her apron, 
and she wasn't the only one who 
was crying At last. Doc Pete stood 
up and threw that chloroform bottle 
as far as he could Then he said 
"We'll bury him nght here where 
he fell." 

We dug the hole wide and deep. 
Then Doc Pete left—said someone 
wanted him in the surgeiy. But we 
knew he couldn't bear to be around 
when lumps of earth began drum- 

—nn bndv. 





Salute to a Lady 


By Edward CoiSl Former U S Ccmuniuionpr of Imnugration 


A merica presented a bleak face 
Lin 1907 to a fnghtened ten- 
year-old Italian immigrant boy 
She shows a far kindlier aspect to 
new settlers nowadays, and 1 like 
to think that the chwge is due m 
some part to the warm reception 
given by a stranger to that boy on 
a stormy wmter's m^t I was the 
boy, and this is the story. 

We landed at Ellis Island, just 
one more bewildered family among 
’the multitude that every mcommg 
ship discharged at this gnm, iron- 


barred imimgration station m New 
York harbour About 1,800,000 im¬ 
migrants amved that year Ellis 
Island was an appalling bedlam of 
distraught men, women and chil¬ 
dren, milhng about like cattle. A 
thill settled on my heart This tur¬ 
bulent scene created a sense of fear 
and anxiety that lias to haunt me 
for a long time. 

For three never-endmg days wc 
were detained We sat and sat, star- 
mg m frustration at the New York 
skyline, so near and yet so far. We 
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had to have $50 to gam admission 
to the United States We didn't 
have it We weren’t released until 
an uncle appeared and proved that 
he possessed this immense sum of 
money That was my not very 
happy intioduction to America 

It was some time—seven years U> 
be exact—before I discovered an¬ 
other Amenca The incident began 
late m the afternoon of Chnstmas 
Eve I was almost beside myself 
with excitement and could hardly 
Vrait to hmsh work and go home to 
our traditional Italian fe^ta Then 
the head ol the firm where 1 had 
found a job after school as mes¬ 
senger boy called me m 

Mrs Vincent Astor had purchas¬ 
ed an expensive Chnstmas gitt for 
her husband, and it hadn’t lieen 
delitrered She wanted it collected at 
once and brought to her house in 
Rhincbcck, tX) miles from New 
York I had to go There would lx* 
no festa for me 

"You lie careful, ’ the boss said 
as he gave me the parcel "Don’t 
let this out of your hands for a min¬ 
ute it’s worth a lot of money, more 
than you’ll ever see ’’ 

Gnppmg the parcel, I boarded a 
tram for ^inebeck I was fnght- 
ened, it wras my first train journey 
Besides, I was fnghtened of "stick- 
up men ’’ I kept looking over m;' 
shoulder to see if I was being fol¬ 
lowed 

It was a long, lonely journey 
The other passengers wcic gomg 
home to their families I was going 


the wrong way. alone—a milbon 
miles, It seemed It was one o’clock 
in the morning and snowing heavily 
when 1 stepped off the tram at 
Rhmcbeck A couple of sleighs were 
at the station to meet passengers, 
but within seconds they were gone 
And before 1 could speak to the 
stationmaster, he had locked the 
doors and left, too I was alone in 
the night with no idea where to find 
the Astor estate 

1 started to walk through the 
snow 1 supposed that the Astors 
dwelt in a huge golden palace, and 
that 1 would see it shining through 
the daikness 

Up the deserted white road 1 
walkcHl And walked And cned a 
little finally I came to a farm- 
honst*. where 1 managed to wake 
bomeoiie who told me that I was on 
the right road 1 kept on At last, 
cold, wet and miserable, I got there. 

Lights were on Mn» Astor was 
still up, waiting for her parcel She 
came to the door herself, an attrac¬ 
tive young woman in her 2()’s 

"Why, you poor boy I’’ she said 
with instant sympathy 

She didn’t stop to look at the 
parcel She helped me take off my 
soaked coat, got someone to prepare 
me a hot meal and gave me a warm 
fleecy dressing-gown And then she 
gave me a ten-dollar gold piece and 
had me put up in a luxurious guest 
room 

"Sleep well," she said. 

1 did, but not until I had hidden 
the wonderful gold piece under my 
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pillow. I was still afmd, distrusting 
my good fortune. But as I slept, 
the ctull I had felt round my heart 
from the day 1 landed miraculously 
melted and disappeared I was 
among fnends. Chnstmas morning 
was not only the start of a new day 
for me, it was the start of a new 
attitude, a new confidence, a new 
life 

I had a lot to think about on my 
way back to New York And for 
the next 17 3 wais A great deal hap¬ 
pened I graduated from college, 
obtained my citizenship, became 
active in social work among the 
same kind of immigrants I myself 
had been In 11)31, following the 
disclosure of corruption m the Im¬ 
migration Service, President Hoover 
appointed me United States Com¬ 
missioner of Immigration and 
placed the “gateway to Amenca” 
m my custody He asked me to 
clean up Ellis Island and to run it, 
not as a cattleyard, but as a fnend- 
ly centre for the reception of human 
beings 

It was a proud day for me when I 
first reported for duty and got a 
salute from the same Italian mter- 
preter who, 24 years before, had 
translated for the Corsi family. But 


the proudest day was still to come 

In the summer of 10.S3 President 
Roosevelt appointed a comimsskm 
to study immigration problems One 
member was Mrs Vincent Astor 

Soon after her appomtment I was 
able to show her round Elhs Island, 
explain our work, and then invite 
her to lunch That was the day—the 
moment—when I was happiest to be 
an American My adopted country 
had given me, an immigrant boy^ 
the chance to get an education, to do 
the kind of work 1 loved, and to 
advance to greater service m it It 
had entrusted me with high office 
As nothmg else could have done, 
that day demonstrated that m 
Amenca men arc created equal and 
treated as equal, too The honzon 
of opportunity challenges all of us 
alike 

You. may wonder whether Mrs 
Astor recognized me No, she did 
not And I didn't tell her, although 
I was strongly tempted then and 
later to do so Mrs Astor* will have 
learnt from this for the first tune 
that her simple act of kindness long 
ago put courage in a frozen heart 
and helped a boy to find a useful 
place in life 

* The present Mrs Lytle Hull 


Hotel recbpiionzst to fnend “He waited for over an hour, then he 
said to me, ‘Isn't it beautiful our growmg old together?' “ 

—Bnd Wellnun in Aiverhung Aga 

Man to wife in interior decorator’s showroom ‘' Instead of redecorat- 
ini^ the sitting-room completely, dear, why don't we just paper it with 
pound notes—and bank the difference^’’ -H Oudwick 



HUMOUR 
IN UNIFORM 


A \ oi'Nf* Sailor phuiii'd his barracks 
<ind request!^ cUi extension of his 
leave, but was told to return iiume 
diately "But 1 can't," he protested 
"Ihere are ten of us at this party, 
and we'ie having too much lun tor 
me to bleak it up ” 

"How will your leaving the party 
bnak it up?" snapped the petty 
officer at thi barnuJcs 

"Well, you sa*e, chief, ’ said the 
s.iiIor, "nine of us aie girls'" 

M I’LAllKK 

Wl women were standing stiffly to 
attention for inspection, while d male 
officer looked us up and down, walk¬ 
ing to and fro, his face getting nslder 
all the time as he tned to line us up 
We were all feeling rather self-con- 
sc lous, when a junior officer piped up, 
"Sir, I \e found the b**st way to line 
woini 1 up IS to sight along the backs 
of their necks'" -s hibmh 

While on leave in lanidoii, I wan 
dered info Hyde Park to hear some 
of the famous soaji-lxix oratory One 
firsul sjieaker, who had drawn a 
laige crowd, was enumerating the 
troubles caused by "the American 
ixcupation " He terminatixl each de¬ 
nunciation with "Yanks, go home'" 
And each time the s.'iitence evoked 
loud cheers 


Seeking the source of the cheering, 
1 found that the sentiment "Yanks, 
go home'' was tieing wildly applaud¬ 
ed by numerous American GIs in the 
audience --w F Browni- 

To gOALHfY for West Point, a cadet 
must be .at least fiv«* feet six inches 
tall A recruit who had barely quali¬ 
fied and was the shortt st man in the 
Cordis was halted one day by a tow- 
enng senior cadet "How tall are 
you. little man?' the six-footer de¬ 
manded 

Ihe nx.ruit threw back his shoul 
ders another fraction and replied 
"Four inches talki than Napoleon, 
sir'" ~jAt»sHop> 

jDn \ iRii* to New York I was 
struggling w'lth some heavy suitcases 
when .1 young sailor offered to help 
me My glovf^ hid my two-inonths 
old wedding ring, and hf was quite 
attentive When we reached mv bus 
stop, he asked if he might see me 
later, and 1 told him I was inam^d 
He looked at me for a moment, then 
gnnnf‘d 

"Well, ma'am, ' he returned in a 
lexas drawl, "then may lx* a 'No 
Trespassiii sign on th<it ptistun* - but 
the scentry sure ls nice'" 

M\RMN CR4<>IS 


Rt adt C’l art invtii d to st nd tht xr Oh h 
lontnhutwns to this fiatun Iluv 
should hi typt wriitfn und should n >/ 
t'xteed .100 U'ord!> Puynunt will bt 
madi . OR am p>ani t , at out tisu il 
rati’s Wl ti giet that ri it’ttid lontubu- 
ttous I an not hr ai knowh dgrd or rt 
turned Address 'Humour in Twi- 
form” Editor. I lit Riader s Digtst. 
25 Bt rki h V Sijuart . I^rndon W 1 
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PEOPLE OF SOUND JUDGEMENT 
JFJIOEK BOSCH 



rE7AN’JE 


REN01& 


VAriWKKE 


MCwIlSf 




4<i/v Chateaubtiami, 

u« 

Bfa:ihun publishei an — 
collectot of Hwld-wide fame *; 


Aristocrat of the Fourth Estate... 


1mp(.iioub, dynamic, brilliant, his feUo>\- 
Brazilians difltfr in the virtues thc> 
dSkribc to him, but to all stately, 64 year 
old Francisco de Asvis Chateaubriand 
Bandeira de Mello is knovin simply as 
“Chatd** To (.all him a publisher is a 
gross undci>tatement He rules an ever 
expanding ncus empire or 3) dailies, 5 
magazines, 23 radio stations, 3 TV stations 
As a journalist he matches his most gifted 
top reporters He is a financial wizard 
He is one of the last of the 
grand style of ^rt collectors f jjmjp jgm 
He godfathered a unique 

museum in Sao Paulo 

Financing It was not difficult Ir/ 

Chat6 talked the wealthy ^ 

Brazilians into donating the r jd R li Ifl 
most illustrious paintings 


He often does with thie*e hours sleep a 
night, yet he seems eternally jet-propelled 
Between whiles he has founded one 
hundred ehild-eare centres His passion 
educate the people - in progress, arts and 
in democracy Four months a year he 
lives in Rio or Sao Paulo Four months he 
roams around in Brazil s vast hinterland 
For the rest, he lours the capitals of the 
wrorld adding to his art treasures, 
managing his wide variety of inteiest' 
Of course, he flies Ofcouise, 
jM he flics kLM K1 M mtiin- 
W tains Its global service at peak 

efliciencv - fast, to suit a 
^ A human dynamo,comfortable, 
to earn the praise of a 
Ifl connoisseur C hald appioves 

^ W . of KLM 


Mm MIDI ^ 

3^7 


All over the world people of sound judgement fly KLM 





















Private enterprise has proved in the Philippines that foreign 
aid can be a rewarding investment in mutual prosperity 


How To 
Help a Nation 
Help Itsple 


By Charles Stevenson 


N AN ERA when there has 
been much cnticism of 
the U S Goveinment*b 
foreign aid programme 
this story of how the United States 
Life Insurance Co of New York is 
helpmg to make Filipmos prosper¬ 
ous and independent is an inspinng 
example of pnvate enterprise m- 
auguratmg a practical and far- 
reaching aid programme 
It was m 1U47 when the com¬ 
pany’s chairman, Comehus Starr, 
flew to Manila with a decision to 
close down its Philippine sales 
**£veiy time we sell a policy and 
remit ca^ to New York we depnve 
this new nation of capital it needs 
for its development,” he told Earl 


Carroll, the Philippines manager 
“Underdeveloped countnes can’t 
grow on U S Govemmentaid alone 
They need men with experience who 
will help them use their own hidden 
resources to develop their own eco¬ 
nomy Let’s start a new company 
dedicated to that ” 

Carroll, who had been m the in¬ 
surance busmess m the Oneiit since 
leaving school, was startled But as 
the plan unfolded, his enthusiasm 
grew 

“All nght,” he said. “I know 
the Fihpmos, and I believe in them. 
Let’s try ” 

Starr and his associates put one 
mdlion dollars mto the venture 
Today, scarcely a decade later, the 
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Philippine American Life Insurance 
Co.--fsLnuliiirly known as “Pbilain- 
hfe ”—IS paying half tins amount in 
taxes every year to the Philippine 
govemment It is creating wealth for 
the Fihpinos at the rate of ten mil¬ 
lion dollars a year Moreover, it is 
achieving self-help successes that 
any U S Govemment foreign-aid 
project would be hard-pressed to 
match 

At the time Carroll began setting 
up Philamhfe, the islands were still 
suifenng from the war and occupa- 
non Unemployment was high Peo¬ 
ple lacked fo^, clothing, shelter 
Prohteenng, inflation and comip 
tion were nfe Unrest was encourag¬ 
ing Communism Manilans predict¬ 
ed that there would not be enough 
money among average hilipinos to 
support a large life-insurance busi¬ 
ness 

Regardless, Carroll enlisted one 
of the outstanding fnends of the 
Filipinos, U S Ambassador Paul 
McNutt, as the comjTany's first 
board chairman, and set about build¬ 
ing an all-Fihpino staff Among the 
vice-presidents he picked were 
Ramon del Rosano, at ‘M the first 
Asian to head the mtemahonal 
Jumor Chambers of Commerce, 
Emilio Abello, Under-Secretary of 
Justice before he was 85. Cesareo 
Grau, formerly with the Philippme 
treasury 

Officers and agents fanned out 
over the islands, carrymg the mes¬ 
sage to 20 million Filipmos that by 
investing their savings in Philam- 


Iife pohcitx they could help hot 
themselves and their country 
Thirty-two agents even trudged 
through the mountains to reach the 
isolated tnbes in northern Luzon 

Gradually, as Filipinos learned 
that insurance could help them save 
for something they wanted—a 
house or farm, a daughter's dowry 
or a son's education—they began 
buying small endowment policies 
Carroll put the preimums mto such 
traditional life-insurance invest¬ 
ments as gilt-edge secunties and 
hist-mortgage loans, which con¬ 
tinue to form the core of the com¬ 
pany's invested funds He knew, 
howevei, that there were other in¬ 
vestments the young nation urgent¬ 
ly needed 

Housing, toi one thing Manila's 
population had risen 75 per cent 
following the war Add the destruc¬ 
tion of buildings in battle and there 
weren’t enough places for living, 
much less for industries which might 
provide jobs “We could help," 
Carroll told his officers, “if the law 
would permit us to lead the way in 
sound building projects and aids to 
industry'' 

Changes in the law now permit 
Philanilife to invest up to half its 
funds m housing and commercial 
buildings The company is limited 
to a five per cent tetum on such in¬ 
vestments To get the programme 
under way Philamhfe engaged a 
leadmg Filipino architect to design 
and bmld a S250,(XX) manufactur¬ 
ing plant This the company leased 
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to a maker and woild-wide distnbu- 
tor of drugs and chemicals 

Since theq Philamhfe has fin¬ 
anced or built many fine modem 
buildings, including a radio station, 
the home of a large electnc com¬ 
pany and commercial plants which 
enable companies to manufacture 
products with Philippine labour 
and matenals instead of merely dis¬ 
tributing imports Nine other run- 
ceras, including car and refrigerator 
assemblers,, paint companies and 
tyre, textile and office-equipment 
manufacturers, are awaiting build¬ 
ings 

Philamlife's achievements in pri 
vate housing are equally remark¬ 
able The government had already 
started constmction fut the \cry 
poor, but middle-income families 
were in desperate straits, unable 
either to pay inflated post-war rent¬ 
als or to buy homes through legular 
financmg schemes After several 
test projects Philamhfe bought fn>m 
the govemment 1(N) acres at Quezon 
City, eight miles from Manila 

‘'We don't want the usual real- 
estate deselopinent here." Carroll 
told his architects "We want some¬ 
thing that will give people hope for 
a better life \\V'll put 
into a community for persons, 

a community they can eventually 
own." 

The planners laid out a park, a 
civic centre and playgrounds, a 
community centre and swimming 
pool Then a huge shopping centre 
appeared, with a supermarket, and 


odier shops. Construction was be¬ 
gun on 600 homes contaimng two 
and three bedrooms, modem bath¬ 
rooms and kitchens. 

Most of the homes can be bought 
for a modest down payment, fol¬ 
lowed by low monthly payments 
These payments include taxes, ma¬ 
jor repairs and msurance In the 
event of an owner's death, his 
widow gets the title deeds without 
further cost 

' 'We'd rather go to a widow with 
ownership papers than an eviction 
notice, ’ ’ Carroll says ‘ ‘ Besides, it's 
good insurance business " 

When the fust four houses were 
completed, Philamhfe invited Ma¬ 
nila to inspect them Within a 
month. 2b,(K)0 people came to see 
the magic that their insurance sav¬ 
ings had worked Some 4,000 fami¬ 
lies asked to buy houses Family 
heads .‘10 to 40 years old with de¬ 
pendants were given pnonty In the 
end it was necessary to conduct a 
lottery to detemiine who should 
move in first 

Construction of this community 
la still under way Not only is it 
providing jobs for builders, but it 
has also created a boom in house 
furnishings 

Most important, though, is the 
sense of civic pnde and responsi¬ 
bility the project has engendered 
among the community's home-own 
ers Philamhfe provided $15,000 for 
a community chapel, for example, 
but the residents organized to raise 
150,000 more in order to build a 
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you have 
courage that 
laughs in the face 
of adversities. 


Whichever Sign of the Zodiac 
youi baby is born under, 
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on DUMFX Bab> Food It is 
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larger church The atizens have 
taken over management of the com¬ 
munity house, too, with Philam- 
life’s blessmg, and operate it as a 
club supported by their dues 

Take a bus out on the mam road 
from Mamla "Philamlife Homes 
next stop,'* the dnver calls out 
Stroll along the contoured, asphalt 
streets and you find individuality 
asserting itself in a low fence, a wall 
or a green hedge to mark off a fami¬ 
ly's domain Men hurry home to 
their gardenmg and other hobbies 
Visit the playgrounds, the basket¬ 
ball court is kept, so busy that the 
residents had to appoint a com¬ 
mittee to allocate time to the van- 
oub teams 

A lawyer, his wife and six chil¬ 
dren, who formerly lived over a 
gnicer’s shop in a congested street 
in Manila, arc representative of the 
change that has been wrought m in¬ 
dividuals “Before we came here we 
had practically no fnends, no mter- 
est m trying to beautify our home, 
no interest in neighbours," sa}^ the 
wife The couple are now neighbour¬ 
hood leaders, and helped to organ¬ 
ize a home-owners' association 

Philamlife has helped the Fili¬ 
pinos in other ways When policy¬ 
holders in Mamla took advantage 
of the company's offer to come m 
for an annual free medical check¬ 
up, health defects were often dis¬ 
closed that were subsequently 
cured The company extended this 
service to the provinces by sendmg 
out fully equipped laboratory van 


Dunng last year Philamlife com¬ 
pleted a five-storey hospital and 
dime which it turned over to 22 
young Filipmo specialists who are 
acqmnng it on reasonable terms 
They envision it as the nucleus of a 
gieat medical centre • 

Besides creating wealth through 
investment, Philamlife today sup¬ 
ports 600 staff employees and 4,000 
agents who enjoy benefits char- 
actenstic of the most modem busi¬ 
ness practices. With liberal vacation 
and sick leave, overtime pay, medi¬ 
cal. retirement and low-mterest loan 
plans for its employees, the com¬ 
pany IS graphically demonstrating 
lessons m labour relations tliat 
stnkingly contradict Communist 
lies about capitalism 
Meanwhile, cash continues to 
flow into the company from Fili¬ 
pinos who weie supposed to have 
nothing From the million dollars 
put in at the start, assets have 
grow'n to .‘to million Ihen'arenuw 
r2r),000 policies in force 
President Ramon Magsaysay of 
the Philippines calls Philamlife “an 
outstanding example of economic 
co-op>eration ” He adds “1 feel 
strongly that the battle for democ¬ 
racy and frecHlom will be won or 
lost in this part of the world “ 
Philamlife's expenment in help¬ 
ing people to make their own coun¬ 
try thnve proves that the battle can 
be won through the pnvate initia¬ 
tive of enlightened modern capital¬ 
ism rather than through govern¬ 
ment loans 



Bring back happy pictures 
of your vacation r- 


A fine * Kodak * camera is 
inexpensive and easy to use 


Kodak Venrhruint Pan 
Film Kivrs faithful 
rtndition of am 
subjti't in am liaht 


Gf)iN(i on a vacation foi a fiw cla>s a 
rnonth^ Bi suit to takt along a Kodak 
tanitia and bring back voui holida> fun 
in hiautiful snapshots — to tnioy whtmvii 
you vkish' 

It's nalK viij tasy — and lots of fun — 
to talc spaikling putares with a Kodak' 
camera and him Youi dealer will show you 
cameras which have qualit> lenses adjustable 
shuttci speeds — at modest pi ice s' Visit 
him soon' 
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By Stanley Hig^ 


His Miracle for Londms Boys 


HROUGH 19 years, up to 1941, 
Clubland—^its church, theatre, 
gymnasium, workshops, Pariiament 
—^had been bmlt from a beginnmg 
of SIX b(^, a basement room and 
five pounds' capital, mto one of the 


bnghtest spots m congested south¬ 
east London It was an inspired 
demonstration of what boys and 
girls from poor and crowded neigh¬ 
bourhoods, given fnenddup and a 
chance, could make of themselves 
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ms MIRACLE FOR LONDON’S BOYS 
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Then, in a matter of 20 seconds, 
German bombs blasted it into nuns. 

Early in the mommg after the 
bombmg. the Rev Jimmy Butter- 
worth, founder and leader of Club¬ 
land, walked through the btill- 
smouldenng nuns, teais streaming 
from his eyes One of hi& boys, fare 
blackened, clothes bairchcd fnini 
the long night's hre fighting, saw 
him 

"Wotcha crying for, Jimmy 
"Because tins," sweeping the 
rums with his arm, "is the end " 
"The end, me eye," said the Ixiy 
"You’ve still got us, ain’tcha^" 
"That," says Jimmy, "hit me in 
*nie eye ’ All we’d lost were our 
piemises The real Clubland was 
still in business " 

That evening, in Clubland's ca¬ 
thedral—its roof gone, its walK 
•shattered, its mtenor gutted by lire 
—several hundred teen-agers camt* 
as usual to worship One of the 
members selected and read the even¬ 
ing lesson "I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help *’ 

From Queen Mary, Clubland’s 
Royal patron, came this message 
"You must take courage in the 
thou^t that the spint of Clubland 
xemams and will bum more bnghtly 
from havmg passed throu^ fire " 
Today the new Qubland is mov¬ 
ing towards completion From pn- 
vate contnbutions of at least £100 
each, its bmldmgs have gone up 
stone by stone In the mam build¬ 
ing, the five central stones, sur¬ 


mounted by the Royal Crown, weid 
given by Queen Mary, one for each 
of her five children 

But the most amazing miracle of 
the restored Clubland, says Jimmy 
Buiterwoith, is a buildmg which 
houses g 3 nn, canteen, lounge and 
Clubland’s Parliament It is dedi¬ 
cated to Bop Hope 
"It never dawned on me," Jimmy 
says, "that God would choose, of 
all people, a Hollywood comedian 
to help fulfil His purposes in this 
poor distnct of London—^but He 
did ’’ 

The fust part of the Bob Hope 
miracle took place m Hollywood, 
in the summer of H)50 After a some¬ 
what disappointing fund-raismg 
touracrossthe United States, Jimmy 
Butterworth was ready to return to 
England when, out of cunosity, he 
joined a milling crowd outside Para¬ 
mount’s studios Straining his five- 
foot stature to see what the excite¬ 
ment was about, he v'as hailed by a 
stranger who called. "Why, little 
reverend, where are you from’’’ 
"From England *’ 

"So am 11 Bom m New Eltham, 
Kent, left the country at two because 
I wasn’t getting an 3 rwhere. For old 
England's sake, how would you like 
to see the sliootmg of The Lemon 
Drop Kid’" 

"My business isn’t shootmg kids, 
but saving them And besides, I’m 
afraid I don’t know who you are." 

For Bob Hope, sa 3 rs Butterworth, 
"that was a stopper and the crowd 
roared ’’ 
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That day and the next, Junmy 
saw the shooting and, between shots. 
Bob Hope heard the Qubland stoiy 
Finally Bob said "That Club that 
you’ve been talking about, Revei- 
end, 1 like the bound of it I’ll come 
to London and help put it where it 
belongs ’’ 

Jimmy returned to England 
"praying that God wouldn't let Bob 
forget " Just when he had about 
concluded that his prayers were to 
go unanswered, he received a tele¬ 
gram "Bob Hope has taken the 
Pnnce of Wales Theatre for two 
weeks, two shows nightly All you 
have to do is come and pick up the 
dough " 

Jimmy was on hand for the hrst 
performance Hope spotted him 
"Folks,” he said, "the little rever¬ 
end who brought me to England is 
here tonight Evidently he doesn’t 
trust us Amcncans—he’s counting 
the house I” 

From those two weeks Clubland 
netted £11,50b Almost every year 
since, Hope has returned to give 
Clubland benefits 

The story of this bnght spot for 
London’s youth had its stait in a 
Lancashire textile mill where, at 12, 
Jimmy Butterworth—his father a 
suicide—^became breadwinner for 
his mother and four younger chil¬ 
dren His day began at 4 30 a m 
when he left his home on the moors 
for the 5 30 shift Six days a week 
he stood on the damp flagstone floor 
and guided cloth mto a huge caustic 
vat-4iis finger-tips, by the end of 


almost every day, raw and bleedmg 
For this his weekly wa^ was three 
shillings and nmepence Every eve- 
mng Jimmy sold papem 

"My boyhood,” he says, "was 
Ixmnded by three events Iwd, work 
and on Sunda)^. Mcthcxlist chapel ” 
But work and chapi‘1 helped to 
shape his tien-age dieam to lie a 
picacher, lo starve jioor lK>ys like 
liimselt Once, when the boss tewk 
the chap(‘I preacher thiough the fac- 
toiy, Jimmy followed and finally 
touched the minister’s coat "Some 
day,” he said, "I’llpieach where 
you did ” 

The man kxiked down at him. 
undersi/ed and uiidemounshed and 
tix)k his dripping hand 

"Some day,” he said to the Imy, 
"I lx.*lieve you will ” 

Years later, wlitn Clubland's 
i athedral was lieing built, this 
imnistei, tiy then President of the 
Mithcxlist f'onfeience of (treat 
Bntain, called on Jimmy, liy then 
an ordaiiuHl Methoflist pieacher 
"This,” he said, handing Jimmy 
a cheque for the < athedral organ. ‘ ‘is 
what I owe you for having so abun¬ 
dantly fulfilled what must have 
seemed a foolish piophecy ” 

The second part of his teen-age 
dream also torik shape One rainy 
night Jimmy crept for shelter mto 
the doorway of a vacant building 
There, with a pencil stub, he drew 
on the wall what he hoped for 
"The buildmg I would one day 
have for boys like me who never 
had a chance ” 




Did you know that watch jewels 
have no hnancial value that they 
are not piccious stones ’ This 
means that the value of a watch docs 
not necessai ily depend on the 
number of jewels it contains The icweis 
used in a watch aie synthetic “Indus¬ 
trial Jewels", and they arc worth 
only a few naye paise apiece Yet 
their value is invalculablc in terms of 
what they do in a fine watch and 
specially in the jewelled-lcver move¬ 
ment of every good Swiss watch 


The function of icwels in a watch is to 
protect Its moving parts against 
friction and wear The jewels are really 
synthetic bearings, skilfully positioned 
at the most vital and critical points 
of action to ensuie greatei and more 
lasting accutacy 
So the quality of the watch 
you buy does not depend merely on 
the number of lewels it has, as 
any reliable dealer will tell you 
Jealei’s knowU’Utie is voui 
sa/eguaiti 
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By the beginning of the First 
World War, Jimmy—17 years old 
—^was already known in the Lanca¬ 
shire countryside as "the boy prea¬ 
cher " In 1915 he jomed the Lan¬ 
cashire Fusiliers' "Bantams," a 
battalion largely made up of circus 
hands, ]ocke 3 ^, barmen and miners 
Its two reqmrements for recruits 
were that they had failed to get 
mto any other unit, that they were 
no more than five feet tall Jimmy 
easily qualified 

"The Bantams," Jimmy bays, 
"were the kind of men whose chil¬ 
dren I wanted to serve " 

He did not delay When he was 
scarcely out of uniform, the Meth¬ 
odist Church sent him to a training 
college in Manchester 
One Sunday, in a congested tene¬ 
ment distnct, he found what he was 
looking for an abandoned Metho¬ 
dist chapel and, next door, a far- 
from-abandoned pub As Jimmy 
walked into th^ crowded pub, the 
landlord eyed him askance 
"I’m not going to preach," 
Jimmy said, "but I’ve an idea I'd 
like to explain ’ ’ 

What Jimmy, standing on a chair 
by the bar, explained was a club 
"for your kids” in the chapel next 
door "That, also, was a miracle," 
says Jimmy "They took to it The 
publican said he wouM repair the 
chapel wmdows Others volunteered 
to clean *up and paint the intenor. 
What’s more, they did.” 

Jimmy managed to get the chapel 
through the intercession of the head 


of his coUege. He began to get the 
boys after he had joined the local 
soccer team The work he started 
grew mto the Manchester Boys’ 
Clubs and is still thnvmg 
Young Butterworth had no mten- 
tion of leaving Manchester, but one 
day the head of his college informed 
him that he had been called to a 
church in London 
"It’s not much of a church. Jim¬ 
my," he explamcd "a run-down 
building in a run-down neighbour¬ 
hood mimstenng to an absentee 
congregation But within a half-mile 
radius live more than a hundred 
thousand people " 

Jimmy went Both church and 
neighbourhood were worse than he 
had expected Moreover, the church 
fathers had laid down a rule "No 
boys’ club ” 

For a few weeks Jimmy preached 
faithfully to the handful every Sun¬ 
day morning Then he roamed the 
nearby mile-long Sunday market 
a place that teemed with life and 
excitement where, in hundreds of 
costers' stalls, almost anything 
could be bought or sold 

"This,” he concluded, "is the 
heart of my pansh and here, at my 
door, are (xod’s children ” 
Approachmg a vegetable stall, he 
spoke to the coster 

"Have you any kids? And if I 
started a boys’ club in the diurch 
down the street, would your kids 
come?" Jimmy asked. 

The costereyed him upand down 
"We'd do anythmg for any parson 
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with guts enough to tiy to take oui 
kids off the streets/' he replied 
Clubland enlisted its first six bo}^ 
that day By the next Sunday they 
had cleans] and cleaned an unused 
basement room for a meeting place 
Seeing that Jimmy meant business, 
the costers offered to furnish the 
place, and by nightfall they had de¬ 
livered chairs, settees and tables— 
and left five pounds "for the kitty " 
That night 50 boys appeared 
The next Sunday morning Jimmy 
preached on the Parable of the Lost 
Sheep "It’s bt*tter to have a boys* 
club fence at the top of the cliff," 
he said, "than to have a pnson or 
reformatory-school amlftilaiice at 
the bottom of it ” 

He described what he proposed to 
do "I find it impossible," he said, 
"to preach any longer to hardened 
saints who can’t go wrong anyway 
when, all around us, there are so 
many happy young sinners " He 
ended by reading his resignation 
To his astonislunent his resigna¬ 
tion was not accepted Instead, he 
was given the go-ahead and some 
funds Soon the basement was alive 
with boys at the billiards and ping- 
pong tables, at the work benches 
where neighbourhood carpenters 
were volunteer teachers That was 
Clubland’s begmning 
It was about this tune that Jimmy 
Butterworth—with neither a letter 
of introduction nor a pound for a 
building fund—called at the office 
of Sir Edward Maufe, one of Bn- 
tani’s foremost architects 


Apra 

"Maybe my collar did it," says 
Jimmy, "but Sir Edward let me in 
and let me talk I desenbed the 
church for youth I’d dreamed of— 
a church with blue ceilings to sug¬ 
gest the skies, with walls painted 
silver and gold, and lights m the 
shape of sun and stars, and a club¬ 
house with spacious, panelled rooms 
Suddenly Sir Edward got up from 
his desk, went to his drawing-board 

" ‘We’ll make a place that’s a re¬ 
volt against the surrounding sordid- 
ness,’ he said as he started drawing 
‘It will be a place where the tough¬ 
est hooligan will feel that he can en¬ 
joy himself and yet won’t want to 
keep his cap on or spit on the floor ’ 
That was the place we built and 
which was wiped out in the bomb- 
mg 

Meanwhile, word of what was 
under way m this distnct got round 
Bill Whiles, a medical student at 
nearby King’s College, came to look 
it over "1 found the place jammed 
with boys and girls from off the 
streets," he said, "who, for the first 
time, felt they belonged to a com¬ 
munity " 

Whiles, now a successful doctor m 
Dorset, remained a volunteer worker 
at Clubland He taught boxmg and 
helped to start Clubland’s theatre 
and "The Clubland Players," from 
which there have been numerous 
graduates tci the London stage Other 
young medical students were enlist¬ 
ed and soon Clubland had a volun¬ 
teer medical and dental dime 

Jimmy Butterworth observed tliat 
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*'it was a bit of a shock for a pafson 
to see the skill with which some 
boys adorned the walls of nearby 
bmldmgs with lewd pictures To 
tame this wayward talent, he enlist¬ 
ed art students to teach at evening 
classes in drawing Graduates of 
this department have become pro¬ 
fessional artists, two have had paint¬ 
ings exhibited at the Royal Acad¬ 
emy 

One Saturday nionung a delega¬ 
tion from Clubland called on Jun 
my “If your church is for people 
like us, we d like to try it “ 

The next morning mom than a 
hundred 1103 ^ and girls were in 
Jimmy's congregation That was the 
Ixigmning of Clubland's church 

Clubland has a Board of Govei- 
nors of distmguiahc'd people But 
the day-to-day directing of its af¬ 
fairs IS through Its own Membeis of 
Parliament -piobably the farst of its 
kind in Bntain This Parliament has 
its own elected Prime Minister and 
a Cabinet memlicr foi each major 
activity “The Honourable Mem¬ 
ber for Sports," “The Honourable 
Member for Drama.” for Music, 
Handicrafts, Care of Prc'mises—^20 
Honourables in all Each member 
of the Cabinet, wearing the home¬ 
made robes of his ofhee, reports re- 
gulaily to Parliament, his steward¬ 
ship IS debated and approved or 
censored by the members 

Unbl Bop Hope came so munifi¬ 
cently to Clubland's aid, the admis¬ 
sion fee was twopence Soon there¬ 
after—“just to let Hope know we 


weren't going to let him do it all” 
—the members voted a penny in¬ 
crease 

Every member is also expected to 
raise, by his personal efforts, at least 
£5 each year for Clubland's budget 
This has meant a declaration of m- , 
eligibility fmm some welfare agen¬ 
cies with funds to hand out ‘ 'Club¬ 
land's programme is self-support¬ 
ing ” j imniy Butterworth' s reply is 
“That's one reason why Clubland's 
pnxlncts arc* not jiarasitc^ ” 

Of alf the Clubland boys and girls 
w'ho have been members of its 
church, only a half-dozen were ever 
in trouble with the police Ot more 
than 4(K) members mamed in the 
chun h, not one has been content to 
stay in the distiict Many of the 
iKjys have achieved notable success 
in business and the professions 
Some have started similar clubs m 
a half-do/en other Britisli cities 
I'linds from many souices made 
possible* the building c*f Clubland 
and an* now restoring it To Jimmy 
Butterworth, however, one gift from 
a woman new'svendor has special 
meaning hor many yeais, she ex¬ 
plained, she had lived in privation, 
saving her pennies agamst the day 
w'hen slie would “be shown the 
place where the Lord could make 
the best use of my money I think, 
now, I've found it ” 

Her gift to C'lubland was £5,000 
“Better than tlie money,” says 
Jimmy, “was her testimony that 
'your bnght spot looks bnghtest to 
those closest to it "' 
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of the study group which after 
working hours was picking its way 
through Karl Marx, Lmn and 
Stalin. 

By the tune he was 22 Balogh was 
a thin, wiry young man with let- 
black hair which he wore rather 
long about the ears, fanatical black 
eyes and a great capaaty for work. 
He was a highly praised member of 
the Commumst Party and was ac- 
cordmgly judged fit to study law at 
the University of Budapest, in Pest 
There he was given special consider¬ 
ation, his professors were mformed 
that he was marked out for an im¬ 
portant post in the government He 
began to study Russian and was on 
his way to becoming a leading Com¬ 
munist lawyer when he got mixed 
up m a group of meetings which 
changed nis whole life 

The meetings started simply 
enough on Octdier 19 , 1956 , when 
informal bands of Buda and Pest 
students met to announce their soh- 
darity with the students then rebel¬ 
ling m Poland against theu Russian 
masteis. Istvan Balc^h pamapated 
m the meetings, and his behaviour 
caught the eye of his fellow law stu- 
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dents On October 21 they nomm- 
ated hun as their representative at 
talks which were gomg to be con* , 
ducted by students from schools of 
higher learning m Budapest. These 
young men were concerned with 
severu burnmg problems, (i) get 
the Russians out of Hungary; ( 2 ) 
improve hving conditions; ( 3 ) pro¬ 
vide more economic goods; ( 4 ) stop 
the compulsory study of Russian; 
and ( 5 ), a point very close to their 
hearts, re-establish the crest of TjOuis 


Kossuth, a great Hungarian patriot 
from the revolutions of 1848 , as the 
emblem of Hungary, in place of the f 
umversally detested hammer and 
sickle of Soviet Russia. 


On October 22 , Istvan Balogh, not 
yet aware that he was going to help 
launch a climactic revolution against 
Communism, went across the Dan-* 


ube to the Techmeal High School in 
Buda, where by noon a group of 
bnlliant Commumst mtmectuals 


had gathered. They started imme¬ 
diately to draw up 1 list of griev 
ances, and a public meetmg was^ 
announced for three o'clock that 


afternoon. Law student Balogh was 
astonished when he got there to find 



hundreds of young people, includ¬ 
ing workers from CsepeC waitine to 
applaud the work his committee had 
done. 

But his cxatement subsided when 
speaker after speaker rose and made 
stiff, formal comments. Balogh 
thought, “Nothing will happen. In 
a way, that’s a rcli^.” 

But towards cvemng a man who 
has never been identin«] rose from 
the back of the audience and said 
powerfully, “1 would like to ask one 
quesaon* Under what right are 
Russian troops stationed in our 
country^” 

Immediately the meeting explod¬ 
ed. Students leapt on to their seats 
and shouted, “Out with the Rus¬ 
sians I Out with the Russians I “ 

Others whisded and yelled, and 
under this impulse the speakers be¬ 
came inflamed and began to deal 
with the sad tyranny that had been 
forced upon them. Istvan Balogh, 
caught up in the patriotism of the 
moment, found himself shouting 
from the rostrum, “Russia must 
leave Hungary!” 

When me flood had subsided, 
Istvan Balogh’s committee began 
drawing up a senes of questions it 
wanted the Communist government 
to answer. Balogh proposed a 
motion, which was carried unam- 
mously, that on the following day, 
October 23, a pubbe meetmg’of sym¬ 
pathy would take place at me statue 
of General Jozsef Bern, the Pohsh 
volunteer who in 1848 had sup¬ 
ported the Hunganan revolution 


against the Habsburgs, who had 
cdled m volunteers from Russia. 
The chairman declared the meeting 
ended. 

That night Istvan Balogh returned 
to his quarters m Pest m a state of 
great exatement. “What will hap¬ 
pen if the AVO had spies at that 
meeting^” he kept asking hunself. 
Then he tned recalling what bold 
and thoughtless things he had shout¬ 
ed from the platform “I’m a Com¬ 
munist,” he repeated. “Russia is our 
fnend, and if we leave her leader¬ 
ship, the Fascists will take over 
again.” He concluded that his wild 
night was all a wretched mistake. 
“What wc want,” he said, “is mere¬ 
ly a few changes Say, more food 
and things like that.” 

But next day this faithful young 
Commumst was caught up in a pow¬ 
erful whirlpool of popular feehng. 
At the Jozsef Bern statue there ap¬ 
peared not a handful of students but 
more than 50,000 patnots The ex¬ 
citement of the crowd was infec¬ 
tious, and Istvan found himself 
again shouting, and meaning it, 
“The Russians must go I” 

That evening, somewhat against 
his better judgment, he became part 
of an even larger crowd assemmed 
at the sqhare in front of Parliament. 
Here, with one of the most graceful 
buildmgs in Europe looking down 
from Its noble position on the banks 
of the Danube, more than 80,000 
Hunganans had met to beg 
political justice Istvan saw a large 



number of new flags—the old Com- 
munist flag with the red crest of 
Soviet Cor^umsm npped out. He 
saw men wild with fervour for Hun¬ 
garian independence and women 
shouting, “Down with our leaders I 
Long live freedom ^ We want Imre 
Nagy»” 

Istvan heard this last cry with 
hope, for Imre Nag> was a faithful 
Communist, one who had known 
power a long tune but who almost 
two years ago had been deposed for 
being too h^ral With Imre Nagy 
in power, Hungary would know 
more freedom, but it would still re¬ 
main a good Communist nation 

He was astoni^ed, therefore 
when Imre Nagy appeared on the 
balcony of the Parliament buildings 
and addressed the crowd, “Dear 
comrades**’ The crowd screamed a 
violent protest “We’re not com¬ 
rades* Don’t use that term to us ’’ 

Accepting the rebuke, old Com¬ 
munist Nagy started again, “Dear 
friends ’’ The crowd shouted its ap¬ 
proval, and Istvan Balogh retreated 
into a kind of stupor as he heard 
Nagy make one concession after an¬ 
other It was shocking to hear an old 
Communist make such a surrender 
“What’s happening’’’ Balogh asked 

A chant sprang up among the 
people, a phrase from an old Hun¬ 
garian poem, "Now or neverf Now 
or never f" and amid this passionate 
rhythm Imn' Nagy held up his hand 
for silence Then, to the delight of 
the crowd, he voluntarily began, in 
a trembling voice, the Hungarian 


hymn, long forbidden by Commu¬ 
nist edicts and never heard in pub¬ 
lic places • "God Protect Hungary " 

In exaltation the crowd began to 
fan out over Budapest, but as they 
left, an ominous word reached 
them “There has been shooting at 
the radio station.’’ Istvan thought 
that the AVO had probably had to 
subdue a group of noters, but more 
news arrived, exating news • “Stu¬ 
dents and workers are destroying 
the AVO ’’ 

In a wild rush, patriots started 
running towards the radio building 
Others, including thin, dark-eyed 
Istvan Balogh, worked their way 
towards Budapest’s largest gather¬ 
ing place, the Stalin Square at the 
southern edge of the main [lark in 
Pest There in the flare of torches 
and car lights, Istvan found thou¬ 
sands of (leople chanting slogans 
against the Russians 

“The Russians steal our ura¬ 
nium*’’ was a major chant 

“They tell the AVO to persecute 
us*’’ 

“The Russians stirvc us * “ 

Now Balogh saw two young men 
perform a daring deed They we’^e 
climbing high towards the top of the 
massive metal statue of Josef Stalin 
They were trailing light ropes, and 
when they reached the top they used 
these ropes to pull up heavier ropes, 
whicli they attached to the head of 
the statue The crowd roared its ap¬ 
proval, and as the two young men 
scrambled down, hundr^s of hands 
started pushing against the statue. 
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while powerful workmen pulled on 
the ropes. Masses of people watched 
intently. 

T HEY WERE TO BE disappointed. The 
Russians had made S 4 lin of such • 
thick iron that he could not be 
pulled down, and women began to 
beat upon the ugly statue with their 
fists, until three young workers ap¬ 
peared with a more effective protest 
They had acetylene torches, and the 
crowd sent up a great shout of ap¬ 
proval as these torches cut into the 
nack of Stalin’s knees 

Now the other workers pulled 
mightily and the monohthic monster 
began to incline forward like a 
skater falling slowly on his face The 
metal at the knees began to crack, 
and some young men jammed a 
crowbar into one joint and swung 
u{> and down 

Slowly, through the October night 
air, this huge and expensive statue, 
which the people of Hungary had 
paid for, fell from its fiedestal until 
at last, with a swift rush that was 
greeted with mad cheering, the dic¬ 
tator pitched head-first into the pub¬ 
lic sciuare 

Wnat happened next amazed Ist- 
van Balogh The people of Budapest 
crushed in towards the fallen idol 
and began spitting at it Men and 
women'who had suffered under the 
Stalin rule had a momentary re¬ 
venge when they were able to defile 
the fallen monster. 

“Roll him over, so we can spit in 
his face I ’’ (leople shouted 


“Stop pushing, old woman, every¬ 
one will have a chance. You must 
take your turn.” 

A workman apjseared with a mal¬ 
let and began banging at the metal. 
“We’ll melt him into bullets,” he 
said. But he was push^ away by the 
triumphant Hungarians who insist¬ 
ed upon spitting at the fallen Soviet 
dictator. 

“You can all come back tomor¬ 
row,” a student announced, as he 

f lushed the crowd away from Sta¬ 
in’s head. He had a rope, and Istvan 
lecognized him as a fellow law stu¬ 
dent 

“What arc you doing?” Istvan 
cned. 

“We arc going to give the great' 
robber a ride,” came me reply 
When a lorry backed up, the rope 
was lashed to it, and Istvan leapt 
aboard Up Stalin Square the driver 
went with ugly Josef Stalin gnndmg 
along behind Down Stalin Street to¬ 
wards the centre of town went the 
gruesome procession, with the 
metallic dictator—a giant of a statue, 
even though he had &oken off at the 
knees—clanking along to the curses 
of the people 

At the main boulevard which 
circles Budapest, the lorry turned 
south. Where the boulevard crosses 
Rakoczi Street a group of students 
had massed before the curious tier of 
iron balconies marking the offices of 
the Communist propaganda news¬ 
paper, Szahad N 6 p {Free People) 
Here a not was in progress as 
young people began an assault on 
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Budapest’s major propaganda press. 

Istvan Balogh, me gcra Commu¬ 
nist, the one aiosen for preferment, 
joined his people wholeheartedly in 
their fight agamst the lies and op* 
pression of Communism. Next to 
the Szedfod Nep offices were the big 
windows of the offiaal salesroom 
for Communist propaganda, the 
Szabad Nep bookshop Here some 
university students had broken the 
windows and were tossing all the 
Communist rubbish into the street. 

With vigour Istvan Balogh joined 
the crowd, helping to pitch out the 
stupid books and looking on approv¬ 
ingly as a workman from a lorry 
poured petrol over the pile and 
set It ablaze From time to time Ist¬ 
van had a sickening feeling To lie 
burning hooks < Rut then, in the 
wild light of the fires he would see 
'the ugly face of Stalin as it lay in the 
gutter, leering up in metallic won¬ 
der And at such times he jiitched 
more books on to the fire, until his 
arms were tired 

Istvan Balogh was no hero, no 
flaming patriot fighting for Hun¬ 
gary’s freedom It was paidy by acci¬ 
dent that he defected from (.a>mmu- 
nism, and being a most intelligent 
young man he knows that had cir¬ 
cumstances been different his ac¬ 
tions would have changed Running 
his thin fingers through his hlack 
hair, he confesses, “If the riots had 
not occurred, I would still be a Com¬ 
munist willing to support a regime 
whose horror I never admitt^ to 
myself.” Listening to him, you feel 


that onlv bad luck caused the Rus¬ 
sians to lose their pnze pupil Istvan. 

But luck did not enter into the case 
of the young intellectual, Peter Szi- 
geti, a handsome, polished young 
man of 27. “Frcftn the age of 16,” he 
says, “I was a devoted Communist 
My parents were starving peasants, 
and one day I stumbled upon the 
writing of Karl Marx. His ideas 
struck me like a whip and made 
everything clear Then, in 1946,. a 
Communist ‘talent-scarching party 
c.ime to our village and heard about 
me. 

“They talked to me for a long 
time and were amazed that I k.iew 
more about the theory of Commu¬ 
nism than they did They said, ‘You 
arc exactly the kind of man we 
want ’ I was taken right into the 
Parly as one of the youngest mem 
bers 

“I made a rather good career,” 
Peter says in excellent English “I 
was trained for foreign service, that’s 
the best plum of all ” 

The life of such a young man was 
most attractive He was given spend 
ing money, was allowed to read for¬ 
eign books, was kept informed of 
what was happening m the world 
and had a large, clean place in which 
to live 

Nevertheless when the revolution 
against Communism came, Peter 
Szigeti not only joined it, he led it. 
How this happened is difficult to 
explain. 

“It started, I think,” he reflects. 
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' VAcn / Hrst realized the tremen 
dou6 gap that existed between the 
promises the Gimmunists made 
when they were trying to gam pow¬ 
er, and wnat they actually did when 
they had it Communist slogans al¬ 
ways sound good when the Reds are 
trying to take over a nation." 

Szigeti, an acute young man, 
looks like the stereotype of a Com¬ 
munist He has piercing efcs, eye¬ 
brows that meet far down the bridge 
of his nose, a sviry build, a sharp 
tongue, a dedication in his entire 
manner. 

“It was what the Communists ac¬ 
tually did to the econom) of Hun¬ 
gary that made me first question the 
system Our country was being 
used as an indecent experiment to 
strengthen Russia 1 cannot recall a 
single decision that was ever made 
ill terms of Hungary’s gexxl 1 can¬ 
not recall a single unselfish act b) a 
Communist With our pnxluctive 
capacity and our hard work we 
ought to be alilc to provide our peo 
pie with a good living We used to, 
when we knew less and worked less 
But now 'everything goes to Russia " 

It was this gloomy discovery that 
drove Peter Szigeti to some hard 
thinking “Finally 1 looked at the 
life of fear we led and I concluded 
’Life under Communism has no 
hope, no future, no meaning Yest*:r- 
day, today and tomorrow are all 
lost I* The day 1 decided that, I 
joined the Peton Club " 

In 1848, when the Hungarians 
revolted against their Austnan 


masters, their spirits were kept ahv. 
by the poems m an inspired young 
man, Sandor Petofi. He became 
then, and has remained, the guiding 
light of Hungarian patriotism and 
the symbol for all who seek free¬ 
dom. He led an heroic life on the 
battlefield and wrote a senes of 
poems which exactly mirror the 
Hungarian patnot's yearning for 
freedom Therefore, when a dedi¬ 
cated young Conununist like Peter 
Srageti decided to join a club named 
aftet Sandor Petofi, it was a mile¬ 
stone in his life 

The Petofi (^lub in Budapest was 
definitely Marxist, and its members 
were Communists Chiefl) poets, 
playwrights, novelists and artists, 
they Ixrlicved that what Hungary 
needed was a liberal, Hungarian 
Communism divorced from Russian 
domination Spcxifically, they want¬ 
ed Hungarian wealth to stay in 
Hungary, and secondly, Soviet se¬ 
cret police to stay in Russia 

In the summer of 1956, when Pe¬ 
ter Szageti joined the club, discus¬ 
sions on the economic and moral 
rum of Hungaiy under Commu¬ 
nism were drawing to a head. By 
mid-Oaober, 1956 it was apparent to 
all Petofi Club members that some 
kind of change was inescapable 
Hungarian C'ommunists would have 
to break away from Russia. Peter 
Szigeti was one of the first to ac¬ 
knowledge this openly 

“I was ready for the revolution," 
he says “I was even ready to launch 
It.” 
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It was with Goldtatisfaction, there- 
fore, that Szigeti heard about the 
riots on October 33. And he was ex¬ 
pecting trouble towards noon on the 
25th when he ](Mned an immense 
crowd that had bcsun shouting free¬ 
dom slogans in &nt of the ^eat 
neo< 70 thic Parliament building. 
“The people won't leave this time 
without some kind of assurances 
^m the government,*' he mused. 

No officials appeared, so he idled 
the morning away studying the 
square. “1 could see the AVO men 
with machine guns on the roof of 
Parliament. To the north moie guns 
lined the top of the Supreme Court, 
and right above where I was stand¬ 
ing the offices of the Agricultural 
Ministry were bristling with guns " 

Although Szigeti could not sec 
them from his position at the back 
of the crowd, along the foot of the 
Parbament building was clustered a 
nest of powerful Russian tanks 
manned by crack Russian troops, 
whose officers were beginning to 
wonder if their men had not begun 
to like the Hunganans too much, 
after long tours of duty in that hos¬ 
pitable land. 

In spite of the menacing guns, 
people began calling for Imre Nagy. 
But whenever those at the back, like 
SziTCti, tned to push forward, those 
in minrcame face to face with the 
Russian tanks and pushed hack 
There were no cnes, no menacing 
TCStures, but nevertheless, out of the 
blue October sky, an AVO* sharp¬ 
shooter on top of the Supreme Court 


building grew nervous and fired a 
single riiot into the crowd. 

With fantastic iU luck (his bullet 
hit a baby m the arms of its mother 
and knocked both the dead child 
and the mother on to the pavement. 
In wild gnef she raised the babv 
high in her arms and rushed towards 
a Soviet tank. “You have killed my 
child. Kill meC she screamed. Her 
anguished protest was drowned by 
the sound of the AVO firing more 
shots into the crowd. 

It is absolutely verified that the 
tank captain, who had grown to like 
Hungarians, raised his cap to the 
distraught woman and then turned 
away to wipe the tears from his eves 
What he did next made a general 
battle in Buda()cst inevitable, for he 
grimly directed his tank guns 
against the rcxif of the Supreme 
Court building, and with a sharter- 
ing ram of bullets erased the AVO 
crew stationed there Now even the 
Russians were fighting the AVO 
men. 

Peter S/igcti was standing near 
the Mmistry of Agriculture on the 
opposite side of the square from the 
Supreme C'ourt building, and he 
could sec on the face'* of the AVO 
men stationed above him the horror 
that overcame them when they real 
^zed what the Russians had done. 
They were more horrified when they 
saw the Russian tank commander 
track his guns towards them, so with 
a nest of heavy machine guns they 
started spraymg buUets haphazardly 
mto the defenceless square. Hiey 
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had to fin directly over Szigeti's 
head, and he could hear the bullets 
screaming past. 

hfbre than 600 citizens fell *in 
those terrible moments, and after 
that everyone knew that this fight of 
the AVO men against the people of 
Budapest would know no truce 

Proof came when an ambulance, 
which had been stationed in Bathory 
Street to the south, rushed its doc¬ 
tors towards the dving who clut 
tered up the square No sooner had 
the doctors moved into the crowd, 
trying to drag the wounded to 
safety, than the AVO men cut them 
down with bullets 

Peter Szigcti who from the year 
1946 had b^n the blue-eyed boy of 
Hunganan Communism, who had 
reaped the riches that the dictator¬ 
ship ofiered'and who could logically 
aspire to the highest posts, saw this 
massacre of the doctors with over¬ 
powering revulsion. In a kind of 
senseless rage, something he had 
learnt never to indulge in, he began 
screaming at the AVO men above 
him; “Assassins' Dogs' Swine'” 

Then, seeing a Russian soldier 
who had mov«^ away from the line 
of tanks and wh(' vsas not firing his 
rifle, he rushed up to the man and 
begged for the wea(X)n The Russian 
hesitated a moment, then saw the 
increasing mounds of bodies in the 
square and, acting on the spur of the 
moment in defence of a people he 
liked, handed Szigeti his rifle. 

The chosen young man of Com¬ 
munism, unable to stomach it any 
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longer, raised the rifle to his shoul¬ 
der and started blazing away at the 
AVO men in the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture. 

3. At the Kilian Barracloi 

When Communism faced its first 
great test in the satelhte countries, it 
found that young people whom it 
had indoctrinated—like Josef Toth 
—turned against it Next it dis¬ 
covered that dedicated intellectuals 
whom It had pampered with prom¬ 
ise of high position not only rejected 
ir but took arms against it. 

Russian leaders must surely have 
been depressed by such evidence of 
failure But more evidence was to 
come The Kremlm dictators must 
have been shaken with fear when 
they heard how the trusted soldiers 
of Communism reacted when the 
Red system came under attack For 
years the Red-satellite armies had 
been given specnl consideration, 
special pay and supervision by spe¬ 
cial Communist commissars Inis 
IS how they defended Communism 
in Its moments of peril 

In the southern section of Pest, 
a few streets from the Danube, 
where the circular boulevard inter¬ 
sects Ulloi Street, stands the anaent 
Kilian Bariacks, a rugged bnek-and- 
white-plaster building four storeys 
high with walls more than four feet 
thick. Here, in pre-war days, lived 
the selected soldiers appointra to the 
defence of Budapest Under C.Qm- 
munism, the barracks housed a large 
administrative staff of tested officers 
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and served as an indoctrinating 
centre for recruits from the Budapest 
area It was staffed by a small guard 
of cnick soldiers, and although it 
could, ill an imergency house about 
2,5(x> soldiers, it customarily held 
only .il)oiit 4(x>, plus membci s of the 
l.ihour battalion, who were nut 
ai med It mountc d no heavy guns or 
tanks 

On Oetolx-r 23, a delightful, hell 
raising sergeant named Las/lo Kigo 
occupied Room 19 on the second 
floor (if the Kilian Bariacks 1 think 
anyoiK would instinctiseU have 
liked this 22 year-old ilungarian 
faiin Ixiy His filends called him 
('soki (Little (.^h(x.olatc Dr(*p) lx; 
cause his face was unusu.illy tanned 
1 le had dark eyes, heav\ cvebrows, 
wavy black hair winch he use el to 
comb in public, a ver\ large mouth 
and white teeth He Uxikcd like a 
tough young kid trying to lx* Mar¬ 
lon Brando, hut he s|K)ilt tlie at¬ 
tempt by pcruKhcalh bre'aking into 
joyous laughtei fit had a gcxid time 
in life and was so le iii and miiseiilar 


that he was alwass reads fot a fight 
At about nine o’clock that night 
young C^soki was killing time in the 
museum park, hoping to meet a 
pretty giih when he heard shots over 
towards the radio station Thinking 
that some soldiers might be in 
trouble, he huri led over to And that 


AVt) men in the radio building 
were firing at the crowd 
He stexid in 1 doorway in Bnxly 
Sandor Street and watched the fight, 
and he thought, *Td better get luck 


to the barracks and get some guns.” 

At that point he did not know on 
w];tosc side he ought to fight, or even 
what the sides were, but he felt in¬ 
stinctively, “If anvonc’s going to 
sh(x>t at AVO men, I’d like to be in 
on It ” 

It was only a sliort distance to the 
barracks, and he ran at top sjieed, 
dashed into his loom and rumpled 
things up a bit looking for whatcvei 
wca{Mms he could find Suddenly 
he heard a suspicious sound in the 
hall Poking his head out gingerly, 
he saw a man in plain clothes point 
a pistol at the head of a soldier who 
was trying to grab him The civili in 
filed and the soldier dropped dead 

Sergeant Csoki—his name is pro 
nounced as if s[x:lt C'hukey - ducked 
back irto Room 19, slammed the 
drxir and thought, “That must be an 
AVO man I” 

Quickly he grabbed an armful of 
grenades, pulled the pin of one and, 
cr.iwling along the flexir, opened his 
door gently and pitched the grenade 
at the gunman There was a shatter¬ 
ing explosion as the sound of the 
grenade echoed back and forth along 
the passage Running to the fallen 
gunman. Sergeant C^ki rifled his 
pockets and found that he was Major 
$a.ilay, of the AVO Shouting at the 
top of his voice, he warned the rest 
of the soldiers, “The AVO are try¬ 
ing to take over.” 

The soldiers instantly mobilized 
for an AVO hunt, and had they 
.started a few minutes later, Kilian 
Barracks would have been lost, for 
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they intercepted some 150 AVO 
men moving in to take over the 
headquarters and the ammunition it 
housed There was a furious fight, 
for the AVO men were highly 
skilled in rough tactics, but in the 
end Csoki and his companiuns Ixrat 
back the assault. 

“We killed a gcxxl many cjf them 
with grenades,*' the sergeant says 
“Some were captured, and if .iny- 
body recognized them as particular¬ 
ly bad, we beat them up Hut most 
of them escaped ** 

At this point the Rilian Barracks 
was infiltrated by a diflerent kind of 
intruder Hordes of civilian fight¬ 
ers, driven off fiom the .issault on 
Radio Budapests pushed their way 
into the barracks crying, “There’s a 
great fight on Wt’ve got to have 
arms *’ 

The Kilian officers were naturally 
distiustful of all civilians—it was 
their ]ob to keep civilians in order ~ 
so they rejected the pleas But one 
elderly man with blood on his face 
said sternly, “The AVO arc killing 
us ** 

A young boy wormed his way 
through the ciowd and caught 
Csoki by the hand “The AVO have 
big guns on the roof,” he pleaded 

Still the officers refused to issue 
guns, until a soldier in uniform ran 
up shoutmg, “It’s a very big fight. 
1 ney’vc got to hast some guns *’ 

Csoki and some of the regular 
soldiers shouted, “Let’s give them 
guns I “ And under this pressun* the 
hc.idquarters staff yielded and hand- 
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ed out machine guns and ammuni¬ 
tion When this was completed the 
crowd withdrew and the men of 
Kilian were free to contemplate the 
course they had launched upon. 

There was no elation, no childish 
celebrauon over their defeat of the 
AVO “We knew the Russians 
would attack us in the morning,” 
Csoki says, “and our officers said, 
*Whcn they come, they’ll come in 
tanks ’ ” 

The Russian leaders of the Hun¬ 
garian Communist Army had not 
given the troops any weapons heavy 
enough to use against tanks So all 
that night Csoki and his companions 
made “Molotov cocktails.” They 
filled Ixjttles with benzine—their 
name for petrol—and capped them 
tightlv I nen, through a small hole 
in the cap th< y forced eight inches 
of cloth tape, which would serve a** 
a fuse No one in the barracks had 
any illusion This was going to be a 
bitter fight 

At four o’clock that morning a 
look-out on the fourth floor shouted 
“Here they come* Tanks*” 

Hr WAS WRONG It was not tanks, 
but only one And it was not a tank 
proper, but a heavily armed recon¬ 
naissance car, with machine-gun 
hatches, armour plating and six 
rubbci - tyred wheels Commg 
through the darkness, lit only faindy 
by accidental lights from nearby 
houses, die armoured car seemed 
more like a boat wandenng inland 
from the Danube. But it was a 




deadly boat* manned by Russians 
who were determined to rat down 
any possible rebellion at me Kihan 
Barracks. 

As It drew near the barracks, com 
mg down Ulloi Street from Calvin 
Square, Sergeant Csold and six silent 
soldiers stora m the darkness of the 
barracks roof, waiting tensely with 
Molotov cocktails rea^, for the Rus¬ 
sian reconnaissance car to come be¬ 
neath them. At the last unbearable 
moment Csoki whispered to his 
men, “Now they «t it*** They lit 
their fuses, held 3 ie bombs for a 
second more, then pitched them mto 
the black night air 

The first bomb hit the pavement 
of Ulloi Street and exploded like 
a giant mghl flower blooming sud¬ 
denly from the asphalt It must have 
bhnded the Russian driver, for the 
car lurched towards the wall of the 
barracks, where it absorbed in quick 
succession three bombs, which set 
the entire vehicle ablaze. 

Like a foundering boat, the car 
staggered down Ulloi Street beyond 
th^arracks, where its own petrol 
tank exploded This was the first re¬ 
corded Russian casualty. 

Sergeant Csoki reahzed that Rus¬ 
sian pressure would increase with 
dayhght, and at nme o*clock on the 
mommg of October 24, the batde 
hr Kihan Barracks began in earn¬ 
est. In the next two hours 15 Rus¬ 
sian reconnaissance cars assaulted 
the barracks, but with httle luck. 

“We coiil^*t understand why the 
Russians didn’t use tanks,” Csoki 


says, “because we murdered the cars. 
Widi practice we could pitch our 
bombs right into the cars, and with- 
m two hours we destroyed nine of 
them.” 

But when the tanks did arnve, the 
young men in Kilian had on ^cir 
side a tested leader of enormous 
courage Csoki first saw him on the 
roof at Kihan, a whip-thm man with 
a brown belt across his chest and a 
Russian-type fur cap outlining his 
deeply etched face. It was Odonel 
Pal Maletcr, a soldier with a wild, 
heroic backgcound He had first 
been an officer for the F.iscist 
Horthy but had drawn away from 
his gang in disgust, becoming, in 
1944, a leader of the underground 
fight against the Nazis in Hungary 
He emerged from this experience 
something of a national hero and 
was carted off to Moscow by the 
Russians as'the typical Hungarian 
army man fighting WCommunivm 
More than any other Hungarian 
soldier, he was petted ana pampered 
by the Russians, but now, when he 
had seen them dn/ing their tanks 
.igamst his own people, he had come 
of his free will to Kilian Barracks to 
take command 

Sergeant C.soki smiled at his grim, 
iron-jawed visitor and said, “Lots of 
petrol on this roof ” 

Maleter studied a few of Csoki’s 
bombs and said, from deep expe¬ 
rience gained ui Russia, “The fuses 
should he longer for tanks *’ 

“You think they’ll send tanks?” 
Csoki said. 
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“Soon,** Colonel Maleter said 
This brave officer, who was to play 
so striking a role in the revolution, 
looked down the silent avenues and 
said, “They’ll come up here, Ser¬ 
geant Be ready.” And he disap¬ 
peared down the steps 

But before the first tank arrived, 
Kilian Barracks received yet another 
kind of visitor Tough youths from 
all over Budapest, cairymg old guns, 
home-made bombs, even swords, 
streamed into the barracks as if re¬ 
porting for duty At the same time 
another large group of would-be 
defenders took up posiUons in the 
(ktrvin Cinema building, just across 
Ulloi Street, and these recruits were 
to be of crucial importance in the 
fight ahead, for some biavc young 
mt'chanics dashed from the cinema 
into Ulloi Street and beg«in dis¬ 
mantling a Russian vehicle that had 
not been completely destroyed. 
From It they managed to silvage 
a high-vclocity anti-tank gun and 
a quantity of ammunition 1 Liuling 
the gun into the cinema, this gang 
of desperate young men shouted, 
“Somebody fix it Then bring on the 
tanks*” 

For several hours the Kiliaii men 
awaited the inevitable attick, and 
in time they grew almost impatient 
to test their skill Then a boy, serv¬ 
ing as look-out in the street belov^, 
shouted, “Here it comes • ” Hoarse 
cheers greeted his ominous news 

Across Petofi Bridge, which sep¬ 
arates Buda, on the west bank of the 
Danube, from Pest on the cast, came 


a single, creaking, groamng, menac¬ 
ing Russian tank. It was armed with 
two heavy machine guns, thick arm¬ 
our plating and a huge protruding 
rifle Many soldiers from the Ulloi 
Street side of the barracks ran over 
to the boulevard side to see the 
enemy come, and they licked their 
lips in dry feai as the monster ap 
proached, its gun silent. But the 
watchers had no time for nervous 
speculation, for now a great shout 
went up from the Corvin Cinema, 
wheie watchers had detected two 
more Russian tanks coming down 
the boulevard 

And then, to cap the terror. Ser¬ 
geant Csoki, manocuvnng his bomb 
throwers in the barracks, looked 
down Ulloi Street towards Calvm 
Square to the west and saw four 
more giant tanks bearing down up¬ 
on the barracks Kilian was now 
about to be brought under direct fire 
from seven tanlu, each 34 tons of 
destructive power 

“Here they come*” Csoki said 
solemnly. This time there was no 
chc'enng 

It was a BRiGiFT aftemoon, and the 
Octobei sun made the roofs of Bu¬ 
dapest shine warmly Some of the 
soldiers in Csoki's c rew were in shut 
sleeves, and they waited tensely as 
the seven tanks drew into position. 
For the first ten minutes, the Rus¬ 
sians had everything their own 
way. The heavy guns did ternble 
damage to the barracks and practi¬ 
cally shot away one of the corners. 
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More than 70 defenders were killed, 
and at least 150 were badly wound¬ 
ed. It looked as if the Russians 
would win easily. 

But at the very moment when it 
seemed as if the tanks could stand 
off with impunity and methodically 
r.p the barracks apart, a tram con 
ducror, still wearing his municipal 
uniform, saved the day. For some 
time this undiscovered genius had 
been sweating m the archway of the 
Corvin Cinema over the anti-tank 
gun from the burnt-out Russian 
vehicle. At first the gun seemed be 
yond salvation, but this demon 
tram conductor stayed at his job 

Now he announced tentatively, ‘i 
thmk it*ll work.** A gang of young 
mechanics wheeled the gun into 
position but the tram conductor said, 
“You*d better stand back, because it 
may explode.*' Then he laboriously 
trained his masterpiece upon a Rus¬ 
sian tank and let go 

Csoki says, *']^st thing 1 ever 
saw I The tank reared up, hesitated a 
mmute and exploded inside.” 

This action so astonished the Rus¬ 
sians that they momentarily with¬ 
drew. But thev could sec no sign of 
the Corvm gun, which had been 
hastily drawn back by a gang of 
young men acting as horses. 

Cartftiously the Russians advanced 
a second time, and now determined 
Kilian marksmen with high-pow¬ 
ered nfles started finding weak spots 
in their armour They put one more 
tank out of action. But hve Rus¬ 
sian monsters, still hammenng away 


at the barracks, remained. They 
poured a punishing fire of shelh and 
bullets into the KiUan walls, until 
the four-foot-thick masonry threat¬ 
ened to collapse. 

Just as it seemed that no Hun¬ 
garian power could reach these tor¬ 
mentors, the boys hidmg m the cel¬ 
lars put mto operation one of the 
neatest manoeuvres of the batde 
These boys had strung a thin rope 
across Ulioi Street—^from the base¬ 
ment of the barracks to the basemeqt 
of the anema building—and m the 
bowelsof the cinema they had strung 
together, on one end of the rope, a 
batch of five large hand grenades. 

Now was the time to u&e their 
secret weapon As a tank, after hav¬ 
ing cleared the upper storeys of both 
buildmgs vath deadly ma^ine-gun 
fire, started down Ulloi Street, the 
boys pulled their grenades into the 
path of the tank. The grenades ex¬ 
ploded with a mighty whoosh, the 
tracks were blown off the cogs 
and the tank ground to a helpless 
halt. 

In an instant, darmg men rushed 
back to the windows of the bar¬ 
racks and rained petrol down upon 
the crippled monster. Then a gren¬ 
ade Ignited the petrol and from the 
basements boys began to chant, **It's 
going, it*s going I ** Finally the burn¬ 
ing petrol reached the intenor, and 
the tank erupted in a vast explosion. 
In 90 minutes of desperate nghting 
three Russian tanks had been de¬ 
stroyed. 

It would not be correct to say 
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that the men and boys of Kihan 
Barracks had driven on seven fully 
aimed Russian tanks. It ts true that 
the four remaining vehicles did 
withdraw, but this was probably be¬ 
cause their ammumaon had been 
expended in the furious bombard¬ 
ment of the barracks. But it is also 
true that, although there was more 
fierce fitting, me Russians never 
captured the Kilian Barracks; and 
thi^ never occupied the Corvin 
Cinema. 

The miracle of the fight at Kilian 
Barracks was not the triumph of 
Hungarian patnots over Russian 
tanks. Nor was it the heroism of 
men and boys fighting with make¬ 
shift weapons. It lay m this simple 
fact: of tne 400 Coinmumst soldiers 
in the barracks on the mght of 
October 23—and they were men 
both traind and pampered by the 
Russians—^not a single one re¬ 
mained faithful to Communism. 

Throughout all Hungary the per¬ 
centage among the soldiers was 
about the same. As a Hungar¬ 
ian soldier who fought against the 
Russians observed after the bat¬ 
tle was over, “Russia won, but 
they’d better keep two of their 
soloiers in Budapest for every Hun¬ 
garian they give a gun. Let the 
Kremhn sleep on that.“ 

4. Brief Viaioii 

Tjhe piasT FAIT of the batde for 
Budapest; which began cm October 
23, ended on Octeber 29 when the 
Ru s s ian s, alarmed by unexpected re- 
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sistance and wishing to wididraw 
for tactical reorganization, practi¬ 
cally surrendered the city to the free¬ 
dom fighters. 

For five days Budapest revelled m 
the mistaken behef that Hungary 
was at last free of Russian domina¬ 
tion and that some kind of sharply 
modified Communism would re¬ 
place the AVO terror. 

Now there was a kind of festival 
m Budapest. Nobddy stopped to 
clean up the debns, which littered 
every street; nor even to bury the 
Russian bodies in the burnt-out 
tanks, nor the AVO men. Freedom 
fighters, of course, were buned in 
improvised graves that hned the 
pubhc parks, but the hated enemies 
of the people were left exposed in 
final and complete contempt. 

All Budape^ seemed anected by 
the evidence of the heroic fight. “Do 
you mean to say that people with no 
weapons destroyed all these tanks?” 
women marvdled. And a quiet 
surge of patriotism possessed the 
city, for it had been Hungarian 
patnots, fightmg alone and with no 
help from the world, who had 
evicted a cruel conqueror, Soviet 
Russia. 

One of the most touching proofs 
that freedom had really arnved— 
and you could see men and women 
all over the aty fingering these 
proofs with actual affection—^as 
the appearance, almost as if by 
magic, of different kinds of 
newspapers. Inere were socialist 
pape^ peasant-party papers, trade- 
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union papers and wgans prodaimr 
ing this or that sure pathway to 
national prosperity. 

Hie radios too, gave proof of free¬ 
dom. On AU Saints* Day the radio 
announcer said diat in honour of die 
brave men and women who had 
Hiiyl winning Hungarian freedom 
the radio would play music that had 
not been heard in Hungary for many 
yean. And there poured forth the 
golden music of Mozart’s ReqtAem 
Mass, nrely performed pubhcly m 
the dins of Communism. Hungar¬ 
ians mt exalted that they were 
asain able to hear the music of the 
West. 

In the early days of the revolution 
students had d^anded that the 


government should shut down its 
radio j ammin g staOonSy and now the 
flow of news from London and 
Pans and Mumch could come in 
strong and unimpeded It was a 
luxury beyond behef to be able to sit 
in one’s own room and listen to 
news from the West. Litde by litde, 
the Hungarian people began to 
think, “We are part of the world 
once more ” 

Rumours infected the aty, and 
none was more tragic than that 
which claimed that the United 


Nations would sherdy mtervene on 
Hungary’s behalf. When time 
proved tnat these rumours were false 
and that no outside agency had any 
mtention of underwriting the al¬ 
ready successful revolution, a fore¬ 
boding sense of havmg been left iso¬ 
lated crept over the dty. 


This, was partially dispelled, how¬ 
ever, by the many jokes whi^ the 
ineprewle Hungarians circulated. 
For example^ the ruined Stalin 
statue in Stalin Park was now an 
object of ndicule. One joke went: 
“You know, they didn’t pull the 
statue down at all. Tmy just 
dropped a wrist watch in front m it, 
and uke any Russian fool Stalin bent 
down to get It.*’ 

In this hght spirit several pro¬ 
found changes were made m Him-^ 
ganan life. The word “comrade’’ 
was officially banned, and it became 
offensive to call another man by that 
name, October 23 was proclaimed a 
national holiday, and the Kossuth 
crest became the great seal of Hun¬ 
gary. In die schi^s Russian was 
dropped as a compulsory sub|cct. 

More important^ pohtical parties 
started to mncuon. “Now we will 
be able to vote for thejnen we like,’’ 
people said over and over again. It 
was strange how simple things that 
the free world took frv granted gave 
Hungarians so much pleasure in 
those brief days: newspapers, poh¬ 
tical parties, a promise or free elec¬ 
tions, of a broth m which you could 
vote in secret. 

So joyous was the atmosphere that 
from ail over Hungary daegations 
of miners and frrmers and smdents 
came to Budapest with proposalk for 
a more democratic nation. 

The philosophers of the country 
had begun to talk about the genesis 
of a true national spirit that would 
reflect Hungary’s l^e of freedom. 
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her coun^ and her determination 
to exist as a sovereign power. There 
was a great deal of talk about mak¬ 
ing Hungary the Switzerland or the 
Sweden of eastern Europe. “We are 
a small country,’* many people said. 
“We should faie neutrau.” 

Then came ominous news from 
the east. A boy came runmng mto 
the street crying that hundrra of 
Russian tanks were m motion at the 
airport. “Not htde ones like before. 
Big ones.’* 

Men confirmed the evil news. “It 
looks as if the Russians are going 
to come hack in force,’’ a soldier 
said. 

There was a rumble to the east, a 
cold wind blowmg from the steppes 
of Russia. 

5. The Terror 

At Foui o'clock on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, November 4, the Russians re¬ 
turned to Budapest. 

First they took command of Gel- 
lert Hill, a rocky height which rises 
770 feet in one mcer sweep up from 
the western shore of the Danube, lb 
the top of this hill they rushed 
mobile heavy artillery and enor¬ 
mous stores of ammunmon From 
here the guns could command the 
entire aty: the eight mam bridges 
across the Danub^ the university 
buildings, railway stations, mu¬ 
seums, the radio studies the Atones 
in Csepel; and one spot whose con- 
tmued resistance infuriated the Rus¬ 
sians: the saggmg remnants of 
Kihan Barracks. 


These massive guns on Gellert 
Hill could by themselves have sub¬ 
dued Budapest. But the Soviet com¬ 
mander haul in addition about 
140,000 of the most ruthless mfantry 
in the Russian Army, plus another 
60,000 available in the immediate 
vudmty, if the going got rough. 
Each soldier was eqmpped with a 
submachine gun and huge supplies 
of ammunition They woula be 
given one simple order. “Shoot I’’ It 
would not matter whether the mov¬ 
ing target was a student with a bomb 
or a housewife with a loaf of bread. 
“Shoot*’’ 

Next, the Russians brought mto 
the city 2,000 new tanks. Th^ were 
not the vulnerable, old-style T-34’s, 
but low-slung, swift, super-arm- 
oured and well-gunned T-54’s. They 
could do 40 miles an hour, run over 
a tram or crush a car, and they cai^ 
ried a powerful gun which could 
destroy a house. 

In the air, the commander had jet 
planes and pistcm-engined bombm 
which could be calledin to hit speci¬ 
fic targets.or to bomb whole areas. 
Most of these planes were armed 
with rockets carrymg hig^ explo¬ 
sives, one rocket could np out a 
factory wall. 

Agamst this concentranon of So¬ 
viet power the Hungarians had 
some home-made pedm bombs. 

Even so, the brave Russians were 
not wilhng to take any chances. Be¬ 
fore the batde started they lured, 
vnth false promises of safe passage 
and truce. Colonel Maleter, now a 



major-meral because of his amazr 
iog skuU in defending Budapest, to 
a meeting “to discuss the with- 
drawal of all Soviet troops from 
Hungary." Glowing with satisfoc- 
tion, Maileter went to the meeting, at 
v'hich the Russians, playmg for time 
so that their last gun could be drawn 
into position, made concessions 
which amounted to a total Hun¬ 
garian victory. 

Hardly able to believe what he 
heard, Maleter accepted the Russian 
surrender “Come back later and 
we’ll sign the paper," the Russians 
said. “Ill the meantime, no fight- 
ing. 

During the truce thus obtained, 
the Russians consolidated their 
stranglehold on the city, and when 
General Maleter returned for the 
subsequent meeting, safeguarded by 
a flag of truce, the Russians prompt¬ 
ly brushed aside the flag, arrested 
tne hero of Budapest and whisked 
.him off to prison 

The heroic Russians spent Sunday 
shelhng the city from die safety of 
Gellert Hill. Between bombard¬ 
ments they sent out squads of swift 
tanks to shoot up the boulevards 
They kept then infantry in reserve. 
Their plan was to terrorize the 
Hungarians so completely with big 
weapons that mopping up could be¬ 
gin on Monday. 

They made a bad gu^s The Hun¬ 
garians stayed inoMrs during the 
worst part of the shelhng and tried 
to doage bullets dunng the swift 
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tank forays. Even so, courageous 
freedom fighters did manage to erect 
barricades across many of the streets 
of Pest, and there were some teams 
of young boys and girls who tackled 
with Molotov cocktails any tank 
that slowed down 

At one important intersection, the 
Moricz Zsigmond Square in Buda, 
a university student who had been 
forced by the Commumsts to study 
military science cned, “It seems to 
me that if we can hold this square, 
the Russians will be tied up Let’s 
barricade it ’* 

Assuming command, he devised a 
masterly defence plan, but before he 
could complete his work a boy 
shouted, “Here come five cars of 
soldiers •*’ 

The student ordered his best men 
on to the nearby roofs, and when the 
reconnaissance cars swung into the 
partially barricaded square, he gave 
a signal and brought the cars under 
very heavy Are Sixty-seven Russians 
were kill^, and the three cars that 
were able to turn about fled back to¬ 
wards Gellert Hill 

Before the next Rusuan attack 
came, the university student directed 
his forces to overturn all the trams 
in the area. They interlaced them 
with timbers, and barricaded them 
selves in. They gained unexpected 
support from some Hunganan sol¬ 
diers who delivered two captured 
Russian tanks to the square, and 
these formed the mam artillery of 
the defence. 

Russian letabation was not long 
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delayed. Seven large tanks came 
screaming down £nm Gellert Hill, 
and as ttiey came, machine guns 
sprayed bullets into the surrounding 
houses. Out of range of the fighters 
in Monez Zsigmond Square the 
tanks halted, rounded up 20 boys, 
and executed them in one titanic 
burst of bullets. 

Inside the square the umversity 
student said to hi& men, '*We will 
die here today *’ 

The seven swift tanks, having 
completed their first act of revenge, 
now rushed at Monez Zsigmond 
Square, but the defenders were so 
well dug in, so well armed and so 
danng mat all the tanks were de¬ 
stroys. rhe November Sunday 
then setded down into a brutal bat¬ 
tle between more and more tanks 
and the fieiy young men inside the 
square. It was here, faang youths, 
that the Russians learnt diat their 
grand plan for a quick humiliation 
oi Budapest was not going to work. 
They would have to dig out the 
Hungarians man by man. 

Among the freedom fighters in¬ 
side the barricades at Monez Zsig¬ 
mond Square was a ao-year-oid 
youth, tough as nails but almost boy¬ 
ishly eager to be a story-book hero. 
His name was Imrf Geiger, and his 
great sorrow was that throughout 
the entire revolution he never ac¬ 
quired any weapon larger than a 
nfle. He fdt that if he hsm been able 
to get hold of a machine gun the 
outcome of the fighdng mi^t have 
been dificrent. 
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Geiger was a handsome fellow, 
dark, chunky, with fine teeth and 
jet-black hair, which he wore in a 
crew cut. He wore a polo-neck 
sweater, kept a agarette dangling 
from the left corner of his mouth 
and tried to talk in a snarl. 

At one jpoint Geiger and the other 
young reMs were under fire from 
Gellert Hill, from tanks lining the 
perimeter of the square, from 
armour-pierang mobile guns that 
methodically demolished the build¬ 
ings round the square and from 
mortars that lobbed phosphorus in¬ 
cendiary bombs all over the fighting 
area. The young Hunganans with 
stood this mas^ assault for two 
hours and retreated only when there 
was no square left to ddend. 

When the Soviets finally marched 
in, the streets nearby were blocked 
with crushed trams, burnt-out tanks, 
ruined vehicles and collapsed 
houses As for.lmre Geiger, he had 
squirmed his way out to fight at a 
more important post. 

Norih or Gellert Hill stood Casde 
Hill, a warren of handsome old me¬ 
diaeval streets with houses to match. 
Most of these streets were on a* steep 
mclinc, with treacherous turns, and 
here a group of dedicated young 
Hunganans had gathered to defend 
Budatotheend After the fall of the 
square, they were augmented by a 
hwdful of expenenced fighters who 
had tasted all that the Russians had 
to ofier. But the fight at Castle Hill 
was difierent from that at the square 
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in one respect’ here many young 
girls assistra in the fighting. They 
were to prove heroic. 

The cautious Russians approached 
the problem of Casde Hiii as if it 
were defended by a powerful army 
rather than by a bunch of young 
men and girls. First the mighty guns 
on Gellert Hill laid down an hour- 
long barrage of high-explosive 
shells. It seemed uidikdy that any 
human being could have lived 
through this destruction. 

But not wishing to take any risks, 
the commander next sent in tanks to 
annihilate any remaining orgamzed 
opposition, and these would be fi>l- 
losm by detachments of infantry 
with machine guns. Their job was 
to wipe out the isolated survivors. 

But the soldiers didn’t get there, 
not just then. For as soon as the sul¬ 
len barrage had ended, young men 
and girls mysteriously appeared 
from meir hiding places and under 
volunteer supervision took steps 
which would make the defence of 
Casde HiU a memorable page in the 
history of military improvisation. 

Among the recruits which Casde 
Hill acquired fnrni Monez Zsig- 
mond Square was crew-cut Imre 
Geiger, still lumng a nfle and still 
burning for a ^ht. **We had a sim¬ 
ple problem,*' he says “How to de¬ 
stroy tanks. 

“There were three mam ways. 
The first way was to make them slip 
sideways ana crack up. Sometimes 
we were able to do this when they 
were going uphill. Girls would 


spread liquid soap on the street, and 
tM tank's tracks would either spin 
or slide. Perhap the tank would jam 
itself against a buildmg; and then we 
would pounce on it. A man who 
worked in a garage showed us how 
to smear grease and oil at comers, 
and the tank would shde sideways 
into a tree or a buildmg, and we 
would have it trapped. 

“Our second tnck was to make 
them stop for a mmute—anythmg to 
make them stop. One clever gitl 
spread brown plates upside down, 
and they lookra exactly hke land 
mines. Russians would come up 

to them, hesitate and then start to 
back. That's when we got them." 

Getting a tank to stop, of course, 
was meray the easy part of the 
batde, for even a trapped tank could 
spit fire from its three heavy ma- 
cnine guns, all of which could seek 
out attackers by revolving in almost 
a complete circle. In addition, the 
Soviets were quite prepared to fire 
their heaviest cannon p^t-blank at 
even a single Hungarian, if by so 
doing they could prevent an attacker 
from reacning the tank with a Molo¬ 
tov cocktail. 

The young men of Casde Hill 
were equal to the occasion. Thc^ 
discovered many ways to kill 
wounded tanks. One energedc work¬ 
er filled an entire depression m die 
cobbled street at the top a hill 
with petrol. He just left it there and 
hid in a doorway until a tank 
reached the middle of the petrol. 
Then he pitched a grenade into the 
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open fuel and engulfed the tank in 
awallofflanae. 

Another worker ran a hi^-ten- 
tbn electnc wire on to a ta& and 
electrocuted the occupants. At the 
bottom of the hill a determined 
driver set his tram m modon, got it 
up to high speed and leapt on just 
before it rammed a tank, which was 
then set ablaze. 

Mdotov cocktails m the hands of 
incredibly brave young men and 
women did most m the damage to 
tanks. **I didn’t dunk girls coukl do 
what 1 saw them do,” Imr6 Geiger 
says. “They would hide m doorways 
with one TOmb apiece. If the tank 
went by without stoppmg, they 
didn’t move Some of them, of 
course, were killed by maclune-gun 
fire when the tanks shot into die 
doorways. Many girls were killed m 
this way. But if the tank slipped or 
ran mto a wall or was stoppra for a 
second, out would dart these girls 
and blow it to hell ” 

A Presbyterian minister who saw 
the fight on Casde Hill says simply, 
“1 have never known such heroism 
as the j^ls of Budapest displayed.” 

It feu to the lot of one 12-year-old 
whose name is not known, to 
ve the ultimate m his fight 
against the Soviets. He lashed gre¬ 
nades to his belt, earned others in his 
arms and ran into the Icadmg tank 
in a column, blowmg up its tracks. 
He also blew himself to {»eces, but 
he stopped the column for older 
dghters. The same minister says of 
tms child, *Tt should not have hap¬ 


pened. Somebody should have 
stopped such a child. But he knew 
against whom he was fighting.” 

In the end, of course, me Russians 
captured Castle Hill. A full two days 
belund schedule, the ruthless infan¬ 
try marched up as planned and 
finished the moppmg up. But as 
they marched, cautiously and with 
the maximum weapons, they passed 
the burnt-out hullu of more than a 
score of Russia’s finest tanks. Not 
one heavy gun had been used against 
these tanks, only the improvised 
weapons of young Hungan^ who 
were fighting for personal and na¬ 
tional freedom 

When the victorious Soviets final¬ 
ly entered the castle itself, the final 
basuon, only 30 young Hunganans 
were alive to walk out proudly un¬ 
der the white flag of surrender. For 
three days they riad withstood the 
temble concentration of Soviet 
power, and they had conducted 
themselves as ventable heroes. Hie 
gallant Soviet commander waited 
until they were well clear of the 
walls, then with one terrifying burst 
of machme-gun fire he executed the 
lot. 

Across Budapesi the same terror 
prevailed. Early in the fighung the 
Soviet Army faiad evolved a sunple 
rule of thumb * “If there is a smgle 
shot from any house, destroy die 
whole house. If there are many shots 
from a street, raze every builclmg m 
the street.” 

From then on this dear-cut rule 
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was applied widi savage force. No 
part cl Budapest was ^e from the 
tanks, and if any commander heard 
a single shot, he would stop his tank 
—^it was now safe to do tJus—^wheel 
It into position and shoot off the 
upper copmg, so as to kill any snip¬ 
ers on the roof He did not then fire 
at the upper storeys, but only at the 
bottom one, pulverizing it with 
heavy fire until the house fell down 
upon Itself. In this way more than 
10,000 Hunganans were buried 
alive 

Besides the tanks, the Soviets used 
rockets against any budding that 
attempted to hold out Usually one 
vollev was enough to collapse a 
buddmg and kdl ^1 occupants. 

And for “mopping up” the Rus¬ 
sians had a sure techraque. Squads 
of men with flame throwers moved 
throughout the city, burning down 
large areas and mcinerating the in- 
habtants. 

Had the Russians in their fanati¬ 
cism been warring against a non- 
Communist people, their uncon¬ 
trolled fury might have been under¬ 
stood. But in Budapest the Soviets 
perpetrated their horrors upon a 
people who had originally been their 
peaceful associates, who had been 
good Communists and who had co¬ 
operated almost to the pomt of sacri¬ 
ficing their own national mtrrests. 

The worst barbarism was still to 
come. Russian tanks had been su¬ 
perb against revolvers, and now they 
paradra their might by roanng 
through the aty and firing at ran¬ 


dom. In areas already subdued, they 
shot up any groups of civilians they 
saw. There were three instances in 
which women in queues were shot. 

Ambulances and Red Cross work- 
era—probably because the Soviets 
themmves use these internationally 
recomized welfiire agencies as 
bhnds for military action—were 
mercilessly shot down Nurses at¬ 
tending the wounded were executed 
by point-blank rifle fire All the 
blood and blood plasma at the Hun¬ 
garian central depot in Daroczi 
Street was confiscated by the Rus¬ 
sians and taken to the Szabolcz 
Street hospital, which they had re¬ 
served for themselves 

Children were killed, hospitals 
were fired upon and young men 
were executed merely upon suspi- 
aon. A squad of flame throwers at¬ 
tacked the National Archives and 
burnt It out When patriotic firemen 
tned to save the building, they were 
shot. 

The sack of Budapest was sense¬ 
less and unnecessary. It was an act 
of blind revenge bemuse the people 
of the aty had grown tired dE Rus¬ 
sian lies, Russian terror and Russian 
expropriation. 

But when the rum was complete 
—^when the girls and young men 
were liquidated—there remained 
one outpost of fighting which must 
have infuriated the Russians beyond 
endurance And it was to this final 
redoubt that cocky young Imrf 
Gei^ went, lugging his nfle and 
his drooping cigarette. 
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Some miles south of the city, only 
a quarter of an hour away oy fast 
train, lay the big island d. Csepel, 
crowding the centre of the Danube 
River. The southern end of the 
island was composed of vegetable 
gardens, in whose rich soil grew 
most of Budapest’s produce, but the 
northern end was a special ward of 
the Commumst governments both 
in Budapest and Moscow, foi this 
was Reel Csepel, the sprawling in- 
dustnal centre where the heavy in¬ 
dustry of Budapest was concen- 
trateo This was the heartland of 
Communism, the centre from which 
the Soviets had captured Hungary. 
Communist orators could grow 
tearful when they referred to Red 
Csepel, and it was almost a require¬ 
ment for any Red Hungarian orator 
to cry, '*C^pcl is Hungarv and 
Hungary is Csepel.” Hut, in fact, in 
none of their high-flown philoso- 
phizmg were the Communist 
leaders so completelv wrong as m 
the case of Csepel. For die men of 
Csepel, the workers in heai^ indus¬ 
tries not only refused to fight for 
Communism; to the last man they 
fought agatnsi it. 

Fnxn die moment when the big 
guns on Gellcrt Hill liegan bom¬ 
barding the city, one of the favourite 
targets had been Csepel. Into it they 
piuiiped many tons rf high explo¬ 
sives, and It was against the sprawl¬ 
ing workshops that the Russian lets 
directed mo^t of their rockets, but 
these weapons were no more suc¬ 
cessful in subduing the Csepel men 


than they had been in cawing the 
university students. So the Soviets 
were fared with the dismal lob of 
gomg into the island with tanks and 
infantry. 

The tragic story of the other cen¬ 
tres of resistance was repeated here, 
but widi many strange overtones. 
Because the Russians despised the 
Csepel workers for having turned 
against them, the assault was par¬ 
ticularly bitter, and because the 
Csepel men kneW that surrender 
was impossible, die defence was ex¬ 
tremely stubborn. 

When young Imre C^iger and his 
futde nfle reached Csepel, an acute 
car could have heard the death ratde 
of freedom. The workmen, barn- 
caded in great factones that had been 
the pride of Josef Stalin, had litde 
ammumtion They possessed one 
anti-aircraft gun, a few cannon and 
a lot of petrm, for the oil-processing 
plant was on their island. They 
possessed no mspiring leader, no 
grandiose ideas In fact, they had 
only one substantial weapon their 
consummg hatred of Russians and 
their stooges, the AVO. 

In Its last stams the fight for 
Csepel became a horrifying contest 
between unparalleled mechamcal 
power on me one side and bare 
human determination on the other. 
The defenders of Csepel tned every¬ 
thing. 

Whenever a group of Csepel men 
found an isolated tank which they 
could not destroy, some young 
workers of incredible daimg would 
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leap upon the turret where no gun 
could ^ at them, and plant there 
a Hungarian flag. If the Russians 
inside opened their hatchA in an 
effort to dislodge the flag they were 
killed and the tank immediately de- 
strewed. But if they allowed the flag 
to fly, the next Russian tank they 
met would blaze away at a supposed 
enemy and blow it apart. Obviously 
such a trick could work only a km- 
ited number of times, but until the 
Russians caueht on, it was a daring 
and beautifulTy simple manoeuvre. 

When the ^viets swarmed on to 
the island the Cscpel men igmted 
the petrol plant to fight them off, 
and wnthmg pillars fire illumi' 
nated the deatnly scene. But it was 
no use. Huge S^iet guns sent ved- 
leys ricocheting through gaunt fac- 
tc«7 buildings. Trains were blasted 
by low-flying rocket planes, and 
everywhere the mournful whoomp * 
whoompf of Red mortars brought 
destruction. The time came on die 
sixth day of batde when further re¬ 
sistance was impossible. 

Then the men of Csepel did not 
suimider. They quiedy vamshed 
They swam the nver and lived on 
to partiapatc m what was to be the 
bravest continumg act of the revolu¬ 
tion—the general stnke—which 
would for ever prove to the world 
how completely Soviet Russia had 
lost control over its men m the heavy 
industnes. As die Csepel workers 
skpped away, young lmr6 Geiger 
and his droopmg agarette went with 
them. 
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When the rape of Budapest ended, 
some freedom fighters tried to piecx 
together a report of what had hap¬ 
pened Their figures must of neces¬ 
sity be haphaza^ and 1 would not 
want to give final approval to any of 
them, but it seems likely that the 
facts are something hke this, the 
Russians totally destroyed 8,000 
houses and shot out about 60 per 
cent of all the windows in the aty. 
About 30,000 Hungarians were 
killed or wounded, plus another 
10,000 who were buried alive in col¬ 
lapsing buildings. Many Hun¬ 
garians insist that total casualdes 
numbered nearer 80,000 The Rus¬ 
sians lust some 8,000 men and about 
320 tanks. 

To patrol Budapest, the Russians 
called in Mongol troops from the 
Central Asian Repubhes. They be¬ 
haved like animals, and the minders 
they piled up were fnghtening 
Why had they been brought in 
to tnronze the aty^ Because the 
origmal troops, from Russia proper, 
could not be depended upon to shoot 
civilians There were several con¬ 
firmed instances, in addition to the 
tank commander at Parliament 
Square who had shot AVO assas¬ 
sins, of Russians who had volun¬ 
tarily sided with the Hunganan 
freedom fighters. One of the reasons 
for the five-day peace had been to 
provide Russian Army commanders 
with time to replace diese doubtful 
troops with uncontaminated Mon¬ 
gols. 

At the height of fighting, when 
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Sjtudents and writers and woikers 
were laying down their lives, Soviet 
apologists in Budapest had the ef' 
frontery to offer this explanation of 
what was happening in tlungary 
“Ferocious Fascist beasts wanted 
t) restore the power of capitalists 
We are convinced that the Hungar 
lan people in order to protect jieace 
will possess sufficient strength to 
crush the Fascist gangs All o\cr the 
world, led by the Soviet Union, the 
unity of the countries of the socialist 
bloc has the greatest significance If 
Hungary will restore order with the 
help of the 5 >oviet Union then it will 
again return to constructs c scKiahst 
work. The rapid victory won against 
the anti-revolutionary forces proves 
that these anti-revolutionary forces 
consisted only of the scum of the 
nation. It also proves that they were 
not supported by the masses > *' 
There was tt> be a more honest 
and a more honourable requiem for 
the people of Hungary From an 
unknown freedom station, an un¬ 
known fighter cried to the con¬ 
science of the world 
“Civihzed people of the world, on 
the watchtower of i,ooo-year-old 
Hungary the last Hames begin to go 
out. Tlie Soviet Army is attempting 
to crush our troubled hearts Their 
tanks and guns are roanng over 
Hungarian soil. Our v/omen, moth¬ 
ers and daughters, are sitting in 
dread They still have terrible mem- 
oriesof theRedArmy'sentryin 1945 
Save our souU. S-O-S . S-O-S. 
“People of the world, listen to our 


call. Help us—not with advice, nor 
with woras, but with action, soldiers 
and arms Please do not forget that 
this wild attack of Bolshevism will 
not stop You may Ixr the next vie 
tim Save us S-O-S S O-S 
“Civih/ed [leoplc of the world, 111 
the name of liberty and solidarity, 
wc arc asking you to help Out ship 
IS sinking Th«* light vanishes The 
shadows grow darker from huui to 
hour Listen *^0 oui erv St<irt mov 
ing Extend ro us brotherly hands 
“People of the world, save us 
S-O-S 

“Help, help, help (itxl lie with 
you and with us ” 

After this there could lie only 
silence 

6 . The Bridge at Andau 

Therf was a bridge at Andau, and 
if a man could reach that bridge, he 
was free 

It wasn’t much, as bridges go— 
nut wide enough for a car but sturdy 
enough to bear a motor-cycle It was 
)ust a fcwtbndge made of ricketv 
boards with a hand railing which 
litde children could not quite reach 
The bridge did not cross a river of 
importance It did not even cross a 
stream or a sizeable gully. It merely 
crossed the First Canal, which had 
been built generations ago to mark 
the boundary between Austria and 
Hungary and also to drain the 
swamps of each nation. No roads led 
up to the bridge, no railway. It had 
b^n erected merely as a convenience 
for Icxal hay farmers who gleaned 
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the rich grasses that iiixuriated on 
the swamplands. 

You can see that the bridge at 
Andau was about the most mconse- 
quennal bridge m Europe, but by an 
acadcnt of history it became, durmg 
a few flaming weeks last autumn, 
one of the most important bridges m 
the world: for now many thousands 
of refugees headed for i^ commg 
from all parts of Hungary. Fleeing 
the Russians, with only a paper bag 
or nothmg, they headra for this in¬ 
significant bndge and freedom. 

To understand the drama of An- 
dau. It is necessary to visualize the 
border area, for it is umque Here 
Austria resembles a low-lying foot¬ 
ball field, in the middle of which a 
border guard stood with me one 
mght and said, ‘*Ovcr there to the 
cast is Hungary, but up there to the 
ntxth IS Hungary too We're in a 
tmy corner of freedom, with Hun¬ 
gary all around us " 

To the south, down the long side 
of the football held, ran a high canal 
bank, and it was in Hungary South 
of duit, the bank dropj^ sharply 
mto the sluggi&h First Canal, too 
wide to jump, too deep to wade Still 
huther south lay the Hungarian 
swamps, completely covered in reeds 
and rushes. It took a good man to 
escape through this border of Hun- 
gary. 

Along the shorter, eastern side 
of the Austrian football field, things 
were different. Here Austna ended 
m a drainage ditch which could be 
aossed if a man were willing to 


wade up to his armpits in the deep¬ 
est spots, or only up to his knees if 
he were lucky. But in order to get 
to this ditch he first had to penetrate 
a formidable Hungarian swamp 
choked with reeds head-high. 

At the (lomt where the ditch to the 
north emptied mto the canal to the 
cast—rile corner of the Austrian 
field—^tood two Hungarian border 
guards, and about luuf a mile be¬ 
yond them rose a tail, gloomy ma¬ 
chine-gun tower maimed by AVO 
men. A few hundred yards beyond 
the foot of this tower stood the 
Andau bndge. 

In spite of these obstacles, there 
were occasional days at Andau 
bndge when escape was easv. Then 
the AVO guards were, for some 
reason, absent from their towers, the 
bridge was open, the marshes were 
frozen, and Russian snipers were 
not operating. Refugees were free to 
walk boldly down the broad canal 
bank It was in the extreme corner 
of the Austrian football field that I 
began to have one of the most amaz¬ 
ing expcticnces of my life 

In my day I have observed many 
emigrations — pthetic Indians 
struggling out or Pakistan, half-dead 
Korean women dragging down 
from Communist-heldNorth Ko¬ 
rea, Pacific island natives fkemg the 
Japanese—but I have never wit¬ 
nessed anything like the Hungarian 
exodus. 

The most stnkmg fact was the age 
of the emigrants. In all other evacua¬ 
tions the refugees were mamlv 
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elderly people. Here some (A the 
finest young people of the nation 
were l^vmg, their average age be* 
ing only 23. They were not dejected 
or beaten or maimed or halt. In con¬ 
siderable joyousness they were turn- 
mg their backs m contempt upon the 
Russians and their Communist 
fraud. And they were young people 
with a purpose. They want^ to tell 
the world of the b^ayal of their 
nation It was difficult to find among 
them any reactionancs, any sad, 
defeated human beings looking to¬ 
wards the past. World Communists 
are trying to convince themselves 
that only fascists, capitalists, Ameri¬ 
can spies, Catholic priests and reac¬ 
tionaries fled Hungary 1 wish they 
would ask any one of us who 
greeted these refugees what kind of 
people fled their evil system. Tliey 
were among the best people in the 
nation 

Consider, for example, eight 
groups that 1 personally met some¬ 
where along this border 

(1) At tlK university of Sopron, 
500 students, 32 professois and their 
families simply gave up all hope of 
a decent life under Communism and 
came across the border. (Canada's 
University of Vancouver accepted 
many of them ) 

(2) The pnma ballerina of the 
Budapest opera walked out with 
several assistants 

(3) The three best-known gipsy 
orchestras came out in a body and 
have begun to play around the res 
taurants oi Europe. 
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(4) Some of the top mechanics m 
the factones at Csepd left and were 
eagerly grabbed up by firms in Ger¬ 
many, Switzerland and Sweden. 

(5) A staggering number of highly 
trained engineers fled 1 myself must 
have met at least 50 engineers under 
the age of 30 A careful census 
would probably reveal more than 
5,000. 

(6) The Budapest symphony or¬ 
chestra came out almost in a bcxly, 
and several of the best conductors 
came with them 

(7) Many of Hungary's leading 
artists and many of her notable 
wnters crossed the border. 

(8) Must impressive of all were 
the young couples with babies At a 
point 15 miles inside Hungary doc¬ 
tors of amazing courage passed 
among the refugees and gave each 
mother sedative pills for her chil¬ 
dren, so that they would be quiedy 
asleep during the critical attempt to 
pass the Russian guards 

The human drama at Andau 
never ended. Robert Gray, the 
hard working officer of the Inter¬ 
governmental Committee for Euro¬ 
pean Immigration, guided into 
camp a nine-year-old boy and his 
motner The boy's story was so ridi¬ 
culous that Gray checked his age 
several times. Said the child, “When 
we ran out of petrol we used water 
in our bmnbs. They worked just as 
well, because when we threw them 
into a tank, the Russians would get 
scared and try to get out and older 
boys would shoot them.'* 
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The child’s mother said, **On the 
6rst two mornmgs after he had 
stayed out all night I gave him 
spwkmgs. A mne-year-old boy out 
on the streets all night * He said, 
*But, Mother, I've Imn blowing 
up tanks.' How can you spank a 
child who has been blowing up 
tanks?” 

Through the darkness the refugees 
came, men who had walked inter- 
minable imles, and often they ear¬ 
ned with them some single docu¬ 
ment that would testify to their 
honourable partiapation in the fight 
for freedom Under some flickenng 
hght they would produce a torn and 
sweaty piece of paper, which they 
had earned in a snoe, stating, “Lajos 
Bartok fought at the Kilian Bar¬ 
racks for three days—^the Revolu¬ 
tionary Comnuttee He has a 
brother in Los Angeles, 81 Queen 
Street.” 

Others came out more dramatic¬ 
ally at other places Imre Geiger, the 
tough boy vnth the useless nfle and 
dangling agarette, walked miracu¬ 
lously straight down the open rail¬ 
way track to Nickelsdorf, the most 
dangerous single escape route in 
Hungary, since it was patrolled by 
Russians On the cocky young 
fighter came, luggmg his rifle right 
towards an Austnan outpost, which 
under the rules of war would have 
had to arrest him, disarm him and 
send him back to Hungary. 

Another refugee already safe m- 
sidr Austna ran down the railway 


track to scream at Geiger, “Throw 
away the gun 1” 

“Never 1 ” the wiry dead-end kid 
shouted back. 

“They'll send you back to Hun- 
gary!” 

Young Imr^ Geiger stopped dead 
m the middle of the Nickelsdorf 
tracks Why he was not shot down I 
will never know. “They'll send me 
back?” he shouted, a standing target 
for die Russians. 

“Run, run'” His adviser scram¬ 
bled back to safety and watched in 
horror as young Geiger remained 
outlined against the barren sky, ]ust 
standing mere looking at his nfle. 
Fmally, as if surrendermg his dear¬ 
est possession, he tossed it aside and 
continued his stroll down the tracks. 
No refugee came out of Hungary 
with greater bravado, and it is per¬ 
plexing to think that while he came 
right through the Russians, luggmg 
his nfle, more cautious groups, trac¬ 
ing their way through swamps in se¬ 
cret and silence, were bemg caught 

It a demon tram conductor be¬ 
came the hero of Kilian Barracks by 
rebuilding anti-tank guns, the hero 
of the evacuation was a daiing rail¬ 
way engineer. 

Mihai Kovacs, in the first days of 
Russia's re-occupation of Budapest, 
was ordered to drive a long train of 
sealed box-cars into Russia. He 
could guess what the wagons con¬ 
tained. After he reached Russia he 
was certain that he was carmng 
many hundreds of Hungary's finest 
rebels to Siberia. 
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Then he did a most amazing 
thing. He got a sign painter to make 
him up a really big sign m bold 
black letters. Inen he turned his 
train round at a litde-used siding, 
and came streaimng back down the 
tracks, out of Russia and into Hun- 
gary. Through Budapest and Gyor 
he kept his tram going, for the sign 
encouraged Soviet guards cu step 
aside and let the train pass 

Kovacs took his sealed box-cais 
nght to the Austrian border, where 
he jammed on the brakes, flung 
open all the doors and shouted, 
“Over there is Austna I’ll lead the 
way.** He and his cargo all reached 
safety, but he left behind his tram 
and its dazzling big sign for 

HUNGARY FROM SOVIEl RUSSIA ” 

I missed the most gallant incident 
at Andau, but Dan Karasik, the an 
nouncer foi the Columbia Broad 
casting System, not only saw this 
beau geste but photographed por¬ 
tions of It On a rainy day, when 
the swamp to the east had become 
impassable, large numbers of Hun¬ 
garians tried to penetrate the 
marshes to the north, and heie, in 
the tall rushes, they became hope¬ 
lessly lost. The AVO, discovering 
this, moved in under Russian direc¬ 
tion, and started to pick up the 
would-be escapers and haul them off 
to prison. 

At this point Karasik saw, coming 
through the head-high rushes to the 
north, a young Hungarian man of 
perhapszo He wore no cap, no over¬ 
coat. He was a wdl-built fellow, and 


when he reached the shallow drain¬ 
age canal that separated the north¬ 
ern rush fields from Austria, he 
plunged heartily in, splashed his 
way across, and asked one question 
“Austria?** 

“Yes,** Karasik said. 

**Good,*’ the young man grunted 
in German. He then turned, 
splashed back through the icy water, 
and in about ten minutes led to 
safety some 15 flunganans, blue 
with cold. 

’‘Austria,’* the young man said, 
but before the refugees could 
thank him, he had disappeared into 
the rushes and fur a while Karasik 
heard him thrashing around, after 
which he dramatically appeared 
with another convoy, muttering 
only the magic word, “Austria *’ 

He made three more trips, but on 
his fifth the look-out in the towc** 
near the bridge spotted him and by 
means of signals and gunshots, di¬ 
rected a team consisting of two 
guards and an AVO man into the 
\ery rushes where the young scout 
had gone for his sixth group There 
were shots, a scuffle and then, to the 
horror of the watching Americans 
inside Austna, the three patrolmen 
appeared with the young bare¬ 
headed Hungarian as their captive. 

They led him down the canal path 
to the tower, but before they got 
him there he broke away and dived 
into the rushes alongside the canal. 
There was a mad scramble, and 
after many tense minutes the young 
guide broke once more through the 
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rushes and splasl^ to safety on the 
Austrian side. Karasik says,** A cheer 
went up. You couldn’t help it.” 

Many bkave men faced equal penis 
m those days, but what custin 
guished this particular young man 
was his next action. Says Karasik, 
“After the guards had gone back to 
their tower, the young man sat 
down, took off his sc^gy shoes, and 
disclosed the faa that he had no 
socks. His feet must have been fro 
zen. But from around his neck he 
took a spare pair of dry shoes and 
put them on. We thought he intend¬ 
ed to use them for the walk to the 
village and some dry clothes. 

“Instead he stood on the Awtnan 
side of the canal and listened Over 
in die rushes he heard a noise, and 
started back into Hungary We 
pleaded with him not to take such a 
nsk, but he said, *Ungarn' ’ which 
meant, ’There are stilT some Hun¬ 
garians lost in there * And while we 
watched in silent wonder, he made 
three more tnps through the bitter 
cold waters of the swamp and 
brought out all his countrymen ” 

But if I missed this remarkable 
performance, 1 did sec one that will 
never be forgotten by those who saw 
It. When the Russians guarded the 
bridge, and when the thermometer 
dropped to a paralysing nine de¬ 
grees above zero, we prayed that the 
deep canal which cut oil the marshes 
to the south would freeze, thus pro¬ 
viding another escape route But 
stubbmnly It refused to do so, only 


a thm film of razor-sharp ice form- 
mg on the surface. To this semi- 
frozen canal came a young man, his 
exhausted wife and two children. 
There was no way for them to cross 
to safety, and the AVO with dogs 
could be expected along at any 
moment. 

So this father, for some reason 
which we never understood, took off 
all his clothes, then lifted his litde 
girl in his arms and plunged into 
the deep canal Breaking the ice 
with his chest and one free arm, he 
swam across, climbed up through 
the marshy slopes and deposited tus 
child in Austna. 

Then he returned to Hungary, 
rolled his clothes in a ball and 
handed them to his son, whom he 
lifted high in the air for his second 
tnp through the freezing waters of 
the canal to freedom 

Once more he sloshed his way 
back through the deep canal to lift 
his weary wife in his arms and 
bring her to safety. Not one of his 
family got even so much as a foot 
wet, and if this man lives today—it 
seemed doubtful when I last saw his 
totally blue body—^he is a iiian apart, 
a walking monument to the mean 
ing of the word “love ” 

Out of the reeds and out of the 
rushes, out of the mud and the 
muck, through the swamps and 
across the canal, over the rickety 
bridge they came. At first in dozens, 
then m hundreds, then m thousands. 

I had no business at the Andau 
bridge, yet the overpowering drama 
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of this great exodus gnpped me and 
I went back night after night to help 
bung m the mgidves. Most of the 
stones told here were acquired at 
Andau. Many of the Hungarians I 
speak of here I first met in the mght 
watches at the bndge. 

Young Josef Toth, who fell 
wounded in the attack on the radio 
station, was helped here by his 
fnends and limped to fireraom. 
Csoki, the little Chocolate Drop, 
shuffled his way across the bndge, 
and so did Istvan Balogh, the uni¬ 
versity student. 

In time even the Communist 
guards along the border seemed to 
get fed up with the evil system ot 
which they were a part. I was stand- 
mg there one day dircctmg refugees 
as they came across the bridge, when 
a father appeared with two sons, the 
older a strong lad of about 13, the 
younger a boy of mne The father 
was a sober-faced man m a fur 
shako, and the guards stopped him 
on the Hunganan side with his two 
sons. 

One of the Hunganan guards, 
shnging his submachine gun over 
his back, came to speak m German 
to Claiborne Pell, an officer of the 
International Rescue Committee 

To Pell's astonishment the guard 
said, **The htde boy is afraid to leave 
Hungary until his mother gets here, 
too. She may never get here. Won't 
you sec if you can get the boy to join 
you^ It would be better if he left 
Hungary." 

The father and the older boy 


Stepped into Austria and the Hun¬ 
garian guard turned his face while 
I carnra the weepmg boy to join 
them. I had gone only a few steps 
when there was a shattermg explo¬ 
sion of machine-gun fire, and I 
turned back pamc-stneken. Clai¬ 
borne Pell was laughmg. He said, 
"The guard wanted the AVO back 
in the tower to think he was on the 
job. So he fired into the air.” 

When Pell and the shakoed father 
had left the frontier with the two 
boys, the Commumst guard and I 
looked at each other for some tune, 
and after a while he took me by the 
arm and led me well mto Hungary, 
right past the observation tower wim 
Its machine guns and across the 
bndge. There was a woman with 
two children, and one of the ^Is 
was unable to walk any farther, ^e 
Russians might come along at any 
moment, and it would be wise if the 
family hurried on. 

So the guard put the little girl on 
my shoulder. Then he hustled the ' 
woman and die other child ovci the 
bndge and led us all back mto Aus¬ 
tria. At the border he fired another 
volley to let his AVO bosses know 
that he was on the alen, and I car -1 
ned the sick htde girl to freedom. 

There came one mght at Andau 
when the frozen marshes and the 
cracklmg reeds formed unquestion¬ 
ably the most beautiful sig^t I have. 
ever seen m nature. This was not 
only my opinion; five diflietent 
journahsts reported the same fact. It 
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was also a night of unbearable emo¬ 
tional mtensiw. 

For that afternoon the Russians 
had blown up the bridge at Andau. 
We knew that thousands of refugees 
must be huddhnz in the Hungarian 
swamps, only a tew feet from free¬ 
dom, seekmg desperately for some 
way to cross that final bamer But 
the bridge was shattered 

For several hours we watched in 
agony as the escape route remained 
empty, the great flood of humanity 
cut on I cannot explain the pain wt 
felt that strange night, for in con 
trast to the empty footpaths, the 
heavens were a thing of crowded 
glory There was a shining moon, a 
wealth of stars—a white glaze over 
the world, tor the night was bitter 
cold and frost covered the rushes 
and the swamps But most memor¬ 
able of all was the tragic silence, for 
where there had been the excited 
laughter of hundreds of [leople find- 
mg safety from Communism, now 
there was only silence 

At this point a brave team of three 
Austrian university students decided 
that something must be done, and 
they lugged logs deep into Hungaiv 
and repaired the dynamited bridge 
—^not well, but enough for a pre¬ 
carious foothold—and by this means 
more than 2,fX)o [xople were saved 
that night alone 

They were )ust university students 
with ear-muffs and no cap, but 
they had abundant courage, for 
after their wet clothes had frozen 
on them they crossed their own 


improvised bridge and combed the 
Hungarian swamps. 

It was at this time that 1 met a 
brave and danng photc^apher 
whose pictures helped to tell the 
story or Hungary’s mass flight to 
freedom. He would go anywhere, 
and for the next several nights we 
patrolled the border together, bring¬ 
ing in hundreds of Hunganans 
Sometimes we went well into Hun- 
gar), always with an ear cocked for 
that sweetest of night sounds, the 
soft, tentative calls of men and 
women seeking freedom 

We were on watch towards dawn 
one very cold night when we heard 
Lurious sounds coming from the 
temporary bridge. We crep up as 
close as we darra and saw a revolt¬ 
ing sight The Communist guards, 
very drunk, were chopping down 
the bridge and burning it to keep 
their feet warm Then we witnessed 
a tragedy that neither of us will ever 
forget. 

A band of some 30 refugees, led 
by a man in a fur cap, appeared 
mysteriously out of the Hunmian 
swamps and walked straight to¬ 
wards the drunken guards These 
unlucky people had no way of 
knowing that the bridge was no 
longer a route to f reborn, and 
we were powerless to stop them. 
Quickly the guards grabb^ thar 
nfles and these last refugees to reach 
the bndge at Andau were rounded 
up and carted off to prison. They 
had walked all the way across Hun¬ 
gary and had come to within 50 feet 
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of freedom. Heartsick, we oept 
back with the sound of Communist 
axes in our ears, and by the tune we 
reached the Austrian border the 
bridge at Andau vanished for ever. 

I cannot guess by what twists of 
history Hungary vnll regain her 
freedom I cannot yet see dearly by 
what means the Russian yoke wiU 
be lifted from the necks of the Hun¬ 
garian people, but I am convinced 
&at on that happy day Hungarians 
from their new homes all over the 


vrorld will send in their money- 
their francs, their pounds, their dol¬ 
lars and theu pesos—to erect at 
Andau a memorial bridge. 

It need not be much, as bndges 
go not wide enough for a car nor 
sturdy enough to bear a motor-cyde 
It nera only be firm enough to recall 
the love with which Austrians 
helped more than 20,000 Hungar¬ 
ians over It to freedom, only wide 
enough to permit the soul of a free 
nation to cross. 


Go, Son, Leaiv Us! 


rc/HiiE booking a seat on the plane 
at the Air France office in Vienna 
during my coverage of the Hungarian 
uprising, I saw a small boy playing 
with an electnc car It was the most 
wonderful electnc car in the world, 
but the little boy was grave, as grave 
as one can be at the age of ten As 1 
admired the car appreciatively, the 
child looked at me in silence There 
w as nut a glimmer of a smile Then he 
picked up his cai and went on playing 
a little further away Obviously, he 
wanted to be alone with his treasure 

“He's a little Hungarian," the man 
ahead of me in the queue said “I 
found him this morning on the road, 
sleeping m a ditch, his cap pulled over 
his eyes to protect him from the rain “ 

I must go on telling this story, be¬ 
cause I want people to learn, as 1 have 
learnt for the past month, how far 
men can go under the impact of 
despair 

His parents woke the httle boy dur¬ 
ing the night They dressed him in his 
warmest, sturdiest clothes They put 


a thermos of tea in one packet, a crust 
1)1 bread and some lumps of sugar in 
the other Then they opimed the door 
and sjid, “Go, son, you mustn't stay 
ht-re “ And tht child went 
He went without clinging to the 
home his fathei and mother had 
asked him to leave He went all by 
himself, walking as long as he was 
able to, hiding from eveiybody, 
crawling over November plam* 
drenched with hard, cold rams 
Men of good will will care for the 
httle boy Some family will provide a 
warm haven And, of course, time will 
pass Still, for me, the most lasting, 
the most unbearable memory ot 
choked, abandoned Hungary will 
always be that boy walking alone 11 
the dead of night towards the border 
The child whose parents had reacheu 
the very depths of despair, and in 
their unspeakable anguish preferreo 
to abandon their son rather than set 
him go on hvmg under a yet worse 
menace 

—Pirrrr Macaism m 2> Figtro 
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Thanks To Our 15th Man 

By Alan John Wlms 

Notrd authiw of tales of tht tira, (ominandt r of tht 
^ new\ovaKe of the Mayflmer* 

was nudwiiilci, and we were bound round Cape Horn 
vjy The ship was old, undeimanned, tun dovMi. Hei uiidei- 
water sides were fouled witli sea t*iass and batnaclcs and she 
was going home to be broken up 
'The new of 12, average age 17, came fnim the ends of 
ihe cartli I was the oldest, an able seaman aged 2^ T he night 
before we had saded fioni Auslr,tlja, a deseitei fioin one of the 
other ships in tht company’s small fleet had been brought 
aijoard. He was the 13th man 

We sailed deeply laden with gram The wind was against us 
and the ship had toli«»hlgalt altei gale Rotten "^ails bit w away, 
bad cordage 111 tb* 1 igging bi okc We were di iwn hunth cds» 
miles oft oui courst' and weie *i7 day's making Cape Horn The 
ship spi«ing a leak We ran shf»ii ol food and w'e had to guild 
w^lieat fiom tfie cargo to make a mess to cat 
And vet we were a haimonious little team in tliat w'et and 
leeking, wind blown hell 1 have never known a finer band of 
shipmates Their joint response to that awhil voy'agc w'iib 
magnificent 

The I yth man liad brought with liim a bundle of maga/ines, 
a gift from the Missions to 
Seamen. Among these were 
some copies of Tlie Reader’s 
Digest. Thi»e we lead and 
le-read with the purposeful 
attention of men cut off. 

TTieir stones, and the em¬ 
phasis on courage, kindness 
and achievement helped to 

(/MtunirJ mi nut A mkIc emr) 


• The neu> refittra of the 
mltn^om Plyo ntlh^ Devim, tsduelo 
reach Plymouth^ MassaehusettSi about 
May ^Otte-enarlin^Ae ktstonevojoiie 
qf first **Mttjifimer** tn sSao 
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Coolncss and training and courage save the nine 
men on a rocket-carrying flight test 

Thirty-Four Minutes of Terror 

%. f/ 

Bv John ITublx*ll 


OK 01 lENSlON-DKFNlHEl) 
inmnles on August H, 10.7.'), 
nine tosi-ncw ainnen e\- 
pccteci to die at any instant They 
weie manning a R-‘20 bcunber 01 ,(KH) 
feet above the Mojave Deseit h'light 
Test Centre at Kdwards Air hone 
Base in California Prom their air¬ 
craft’s bomb shackles hung a n>cket- 
powenvl rese.irch plane, the Bell 
X-IA, which then hdd the woild’s 
spfi'd and altitude records (l,(j.5() 
miles an hour and '.K),tXM) teet) 

Ihis was a routine test flight 
After being dropped off, the X-IA 
Mould be put through a senes of 
turns, banks and climbs to deter¬ 
mine how stable an aircraft it was 
But at 1 42 p m —64 seconds before 
the rocket plane and its test pilot, 
Joseph Walker, we»e to be dropped 
—a thunderous explosion jolted ihc 


B-i'* Somewhen* iii the comj»le\, 
highly volatile innards ot the X-IA 
bomt thing had gone tf rribly wrong 
Now it was no longer a research 
plane but a live bomb, a si*!thing 
7,tHH> pounds of lupiid oxygen, al¬ 
cohol and peiOMcle which (ould turn 
hot at ariv sc‘cond 

PiLorSiANiEx Buiciiari was at 
the controls ol the B-2t> that after¬ 
noon when they started oft Every 
man aboard was a veteran research- 
flight airman They had made doz¬ 
ens of drop flights without incident 
Tliey performed their routine effici¬ 
ently At H,(KK) feet Joe Walker, 
dressed in a high-altitude pressure 
suit, left the flight deck of the B-2t) 
and climbed through a hatch mto 
the bomb bay Jack Moise and Duke 
Littleton, the launch crewmen. 




latL LfJlrJb^i 


help^ him into the cockpit of the 
X-IA and hooked up hw oxygen 
supply, rommuiiications and safety 
harness 

Then Moise and Littleton took 
hold of the (i.* 5 -pound canopy ol the 
X-1A and placed it over the riK'kpit 
and fastened it on the outside 
Walktr liK ked it from tlic inside 

At 1(»,<KKI teet Bute hart gd'’e the 
contiols ot the mother ship to his co 
pilot, John McKay, and turned his 
attention to co-onlmating the droj) 
He studied the B-21> flight engineer’s 
pant! nianiit'd by Rex Cook, and the 
launch panel handled by X 1A crevi 
chid Dick Payne Everything look 
ed nght 

At ir>,lXH) feet Butchart railed 
Vensel, operations* chief at Edwards, 
and asked that the Air hoice diasc* 
aircraft Iw stmt up Major Arthur 
Muirav gunned an I’-HO Saba* )et 
into the sky and caught up with the 
at 2‘J,(KK) fee t He e.isad in Ix' 
hind the inotht'r ship to wahh the 
launching In case of tiouble he 
could Im* a source of life-s.i\ ing in- 
format'oii, i sort oi giianlian angel 
\t teet Butchart signalled 

all hands that they weie ten minutt s 
from tlnip point Soon Walker was 
going thniugh the linal stages of the 
t 52 -itern pre-laiuich rheck-list He 
pressun/ed his propellant tanks and 
put hift electrical circuits in actrm 
(He had been drawiiig power from 
the B- 2 *)) As he called off each 
check item. Butchart doublc-cbeck¬ 
ed on his own list 

“X-l batterv on,'* Walker said 


May 

“You can check B -29 power off ’* 
"Off,*' Dick Payne replied 
‘ I^)x oft,” Walker said, shutting 
off the flow of liquid oxygen into the 
rocket engini* Then it happened • 

A thunderclap hurled Moi^e to his 
knees A cloud of white vapour 
bilc'lied out of the B- 2 t)'s bomb bay 
ami enveloped Miinay's plane as¬ 
tern The nose of the mother ship 
lure her! upw'ards and the big plane 
seemed to fishtail into the sky 
At hrst Butchait thought that 
som** uiisfen aiicraft must have 
rammed his B-20 Then he r(‘ah7id 
that the blast came fnun the X-l A, 
rind he began gioping for the safety 
pins on the li \er that would jetbson 
the IIX k( t plane 

Test pilots anel eonimaiid pilots 
bad an understanding should a due 
imiergeiiey occur within the rocket 
plane afte i the' test pilot w'as squared 
AW'.iy in his cockpit, he would Iv 
cln»ppeel Fexi many other In i*s w'ore 
.It stake to tr\ to fic*e the piloi But¬ 
chart theietom had little c hoiee but 
to rut Walkei Iikisc But, inexplic¬ 
ably, he changed his mind 

"I don't know w'hy ” lie say’s 
“All of a sudden it sceinec’ unthiiik- 
abli'tolet fot‘go m that thing I had 
a cid/y notion I’d be faster than the 
next explosion Then I saw Moise 
and Littleton rush into the bomb 
bay, and 1 couldn't jettison while 
they were in theie '' 

Dropping Walker had been im- 
thinkable to Moise and Littleton, 
too They knocked on the rocket 
plane’s canopy to let Walker know 




they weic willi him, then worked 
•it the raiiopy’s outside ffiSitenm^s 

Inside, W.ilkei s.it stunned, won- 
denng i^lut had hit him Then he 
heaid the knocking and saw the two 
men working outside He knew he 
had to get out of the X-IA last, and 
began depiessuii/ing the cockpit 

111 the tower on the airfield Vensel 
w'ds in a cold sweat He listened 
haid, but for interminable seconds 
all radios weie silent Then he heard 
Major Murray in the F-HO talking to 
Walker 

Looks like a slight explosion, 
Joe,” he said “Are you okay’” 
Murray’s voice held exactly the 
nght tone to steady everyone and 
yet let them know they had to work 
fast 

Murray was flying under the 
mother iJup now, looking up at the 
X-IA He saw that the explosion 
had blown away the doors enclosing 
the rocket plane's landing gear, and 


he could see into the wheel well 
”You arc getting a litth bit of fire, 
Joe,” he said *‘Ot out of that 
thing, old lioyl Do you hear me, 
joe 5 Butch, get itady to drop irt” 

Butt hart’s gnp tightened on the 
jettison handle Time was running 
out Whatever hatl gone w’nmg w'as 
likely hi go wiong again ' Come on 
out, Joe,” Payne siiid It was al¬ 
most a prajer 

The seconds ticked away like 
hours In half a minute Walker had 
Ins cockpit depre*^sun 7 ed and the 
canopy unlocked Moise and Little¬ 
ton lifted it up Tney tore away 
Walker’s harness, disconnected his 
oxygen hose and liegan pulling him 
out of the' rocket plant Walker tried 
to climb up Finally Moise grabbed 
him by his parachute and heaved 
Walker flew out of the cockpit, out 
of the bomb bay, and landed on his 
hands and knees on the flight deck 

Two minutes had elapsed since 





the explosion No one v^as safe while 
the rocket plane still smouldered in 
the B-20’& belly, yet Butchart w’as 
reluctant to drop it If he could bnng 
it down, tliey could find pnceless 
clues to the (ausc of tht explosion 

Murray reported that the tire in 
tl e X-lA's w'heel well had gone out 
Also, he said he could see up inside 
the lox lank It had ruptim'd, and 
the lox was gone If the alcohol and 
peroxide tanks were ruptured, the 
5 (K) gallons of alcohol and the *17 gal¬ 
lons of pt'roxide would lia\e to be 
]ettisoned if Butchart was going to 
trv' t(' hang on to the X-IA VVith 
that stuff leaking, it could turn the 
B-ao into a creinatomini 

Walker was back in the bomb bav 
now', and Moise and latth'toii held 
on to him as he leant iiihi the KKk- 
pi* of the rock«»t plane and tried to 
iiiakt its jettison systi in work 

Getting a jc'ttison flow now,” 
Murray rtpcirtcd "But not much — 
maybe a little tlnrnblefiil " Tin ten¬ 
sion 'mounted 

Crewman Mtrlc WtMids called 
Butchart from liis coinjiartment in 
the ’ear "We siiK'll something get¬ 
ting hot back here * ’' II was the per¬ 
oxide Its fumes are odourless until 
they begin reacting to a catalyst— 
heavy metal or paint, for instana* 
Then the stuff is likely to explode m 
flame The fumes had found a catR- 
lyst, and the pungent sint‘11 signalled 
that something was happening 

"How long will it be*’" WckkIs 
asked, his voice tight Butchart de¬ 
cided he had to drop the X-1A fast 


"About another minute," he an¬ 
swered He swung the B -29 over a 
desolate desert bombing range, then 
pul the big plane in a shallow dive 
He would nose up as he pulled the 
jettison handle so that the rocket 
plane wouldn't collide with any part 
ot the B-2f) as it fell away 

binally he pulled the jettison 
Ie\er Nothing happened He pulled 
again Tlie rocket plane clung to the 
bomb shackles He pulled a third 
lime He still couldn’t get nd of it 
He signalled Pajme to work the 
c I nergenc y release lever I f the X-1A 
didn’t go now’, the men would have 
to jump At any seamd those per¬ 
oxide iuiPfs (oiild tngulf them m 
*>ame Payne yanked his emergency 
li ver This nine the rocket plane fell 
iway 

"Shv’s clear' ’ Miiiiay calle^l 
It was '2 H> p m Ihe oidcal had 
lasted .il minutes It had seemed an 
eternity 

They watc hed the X-IA smash on 
the desert and explfxle Ten min¬ 
utes later Stan Butchart st*l the B-*Jl» 
down sah'ly on tht Edwards air¬ 
strip It was over 

The details of this flight were iio^ 
made public until n'ceiitly, when the 
men involved weie dc'coialed for 
their heroism in nishmg to )<x.' Wal- 
kci's aid after the X-1 A had become 
d time bomb 

"If any one of them had panick¬ 
ed, they rnigtit all have die*l," says 
Joe Vtmsel ‘ ‘ But they all kept their 
heads It was a beautiful display of 
courage " 




B\ Donald Ctdross Peattxc 


L ife in tiif novelb of Tolbtoy 
/ IS the most copious in all litera¬ 
ture In it are war and pi‘aco, love 
and tdventure, birth and death—a 
kaleidoscope* of numiorable bccncs 
Here ib a vanished Russia, with its 
bnlhant imperial court, its balls and 
duels and dashmg ofiiccrs. its lande^l 
nobility, hard-nding Cossacks and 
clod-like serfs, its vast, sno^ bat¬ 
tlefields and its nights of reckless 
gambling and carousing with the 
gipsies The throngs of characters 


aie closer to our hearts and minds 
ihan those walking the strec'ts of 
Moscow and Leningrad today For 
this was hte as Tolstoy liv»‘d it him- 
sc'lf, and riH'ordtd with an under- 
standmg that only his great Chns- 
tian love can explain 
There was no hint of genius m 
Tolstoy’s earliest years He was bom 
m 1H2H, at YAsiiaya Polydiia, the 
vast estate of his father. Count Tol¬ 
stoy, about L‘10 miles south of Mos¬ 
cow His mother, the Prmcess Mana 

iS 





Volkonsky, brought her husband a 
fortune and her children some of the 
proudest blood of Russian ansto- 
cracy According to theyoung man's 
own dianes, he idled and wenchdB 
and gambled No one could have 
guessed then that, outgrowmg one 
phase of his long life after another, 
this strange, stnvmg wnter was to 
become at last a "holy man," not 
only to Chnstians but to those of 
other religions, as well as to many 
still seeking a faith, in Europe, Asia 
and Amenca 

His war with self was endless, and 
peace eluded him to the end Plan- 
nmg a diplomatic career, he attend¬ 
ed Kazan University to study Onen- 
tal languages But he who spoke and 
wrote French as fluently is Rus¬ 
sian, who mastered classical Greek 
in three months and picked up Ger¬ 
man, Italian and English i^ith (‘asc, 
was bored with the slow, formal 
method of university instruction So 
he turned to the study of junsprud- 
ence Of this too he made a failure, 
for he regarded law as dull and as 
unrelated to moral justice 

Driven from Moscow by gamblmg 
debts, young Leo joined a regiment 
on the Caucasus frontiei, fighting 
the Tartar guemllas The wild 
nature of that place, the snowy 
peaks and dry high air, filled him 
with an exhilaration we can almost 
breathe m his marvellous story The 
Cossacks, and m Hadp Murai This 
was not wntten till 50 years later, 
and nothing so proves that Tolstoy 
not only ab^irb^ every impression 


but kept it, livmg and bnihant, as 
long as breath was m him 

When the Crimean War broke out 
m 1 H 53 , the dan^r-lovmg young 
officer got himself transferred to the 
battlefront His Sebastopol stones 
reveal both the tragic heroism 
of the Russian troops and the heart¬ 
less stupidity of the high command 
So it was as an established wnter 
that, after four-and-a-half years of 
army life, he returned at 27 to the 
world of pleasure But on this was¬ 
trel nothmg had been wrasted, all he 
knew and felt as a soldier is to bi^ 
found in War and Peace 

Yet how'cver brilliant the crow'ds 
he moved among, Tolstoy still found 
himself solitary, though many were 
drawn by the falcon ga«'e and the 
simsuouc mouth He travelled in 
France, Switzerland, Germany, but 
tnie lieauty lay foi him for ever m 
his native land, where the vast 
steppes could lift his heart more 
than the Alps 

IVst of all he loved YAsnaya 
PolyAna, of which he was now'' mas¬ 
ter But this young C'ounf Tolstoy 
w'as a new kind of landlord, he felt 
humble before the devout and igno¬ 
rant p(*asantiy He started a school 
for their illiterate children, and set 
about freeing his serfs—^philanthro¬ 
pies which they rcgaided with sus¬ 
picion His idealism, his ambition, 
his loneliness and his mercunal 
moods worked like a ferment within 
him 

More and more he went to visit 
the Behrs, a court physician's 
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fanuly, made particularly attractive 
by three daughters This lively, hos¬ 
pitable household Leo Tolstoy made 
his own It lives for ever as the Ros¬ 
tov family m War and Peace 

When one day Leo pressed a let¬ 
ter of proposal into the hand of 
Sonya, the second and most beau¬ 
tiful of the daughters, she accepted 
him at once He was .‘ 14 , with a past 
cr(»wded with women, his fiancee 
was an innocent 1H fxK), toin as 
ever with self-doubts, felt that he 
had no right to marry her without 
amfessing his former sms, and put 
m her hands the dianes that detailed 
them Valiantly the shocked young 
girl renewed her pledge, and the two 
weie united—to begin a life of devo¬ 
tion and mutual torment v hich was 
to last IH years 

She was practical, he a magnih- 
cent dicamer She loved the gaiety 
of city life and at first loathed the 
rustic home where he was happiest 
The vices he had so virtuously re¬ 
vealed inflamed her jealousy Yet 
not only was she to bear him l.‘l chil 
dren and shoulder the management 
of his aflairs, but she willingly cop¬ 
ied out, by hand, the immense, cor¬ 
rected maiiuscnpt of War and Peace 
seven times • 

War and Peace is the epic of Na¬ 
poleon's war upon Russia m I HI 2 
and how it washed like a ^al w'ave 
over all the individual ch&cters of 
the story, some 500 of them The 
battle scenes, cycloramic in scale, 
with cavalry charges, slaughter and 
heroism, the burning of Moscow, the 


as 

retreat of the French army through 
the pitiless snows—all are told with 
a sweep never equalled before or 
since And the personal stones intei- 
minglcd with the national drama 
move us with deepest sympathy, for 
Tolstoy could penetrate into the 
souls of othc rs as though they were 
deal glass ()f the enchanting hero¬ 
ine, Natasha, Tolstoy’s young sister- 
in law Tanya Maid, wondenng. "1 
< an see how you are able to desenbe 
landowmrs, fathers, generals, sol¬ 
diers, but how you can get into the 
heart of a girl in love—that I can¬ 
not understand ’ 

This giant novel, which took 
seven years to wnte, was an iramc 
diato sue cess It is today i njoyed in 
tian^lation all over the civilized 
world But Leo Tolstoy, throughout 
his career, felt that to take pleasure 
m praise* w'as another fonn of sm It 
W'as in enjoyment of the simple life 
of Yasnaya Polyana that he let him- 
s(*lf go, in games with the < hildren, 
m riding and hunting, lU the family 
circle round the samov ar of a win¬ 
ter dusk, m the spnngtimc groenmg 
of birch leaves and the golden reap¬ 
ing of harvest Here he had his 
roots, and the next flowering that 
sprang from them was another 
mighty novel, Anna Karenina, an 
absorbing contrast Ix^tween mamed 
love amid country life, and adulter¬ 
ous passion in fa<^ionablc society 
Bcjmnd even his gift for fiction, 
however, was Tolstoy's moral pow¬ 
er Every failure m his behaviour 
caused him an agony of consaence. 



and over other men's troubles he 
suffered even more Under the 
Czars, as now, Russia was the most 
de&potic country in Europe, yet 
again and again this now famous 
wnter nsked punishment to fight for 
the freedom of others He battled 
for liberty of speech. belie\mg that 
political ‘ enmeb”—tntitisms of 
niler or state—weie signs of health 
in the people In vain did the cen¬ 
sors ban his plays, stones ind tra( ts 
proclaiming such ideas These were 
pnntc'd m other languages, all over 
Europe, and thousands of Russians 
copied out the translations by hand 
and (irciilated them seen't ly 
Tolstoy urged a ‘ single ta\''--a 
tav on land only Hi Russia, wliem 
vast landholdings wire the basis of 
the nobility’s wealth, thi single tav 
would ha\c forced the iiobUnun to 
bleak up Iheir estates anrl di^tnbute 
the land to the peasants The sugges 
tion was met with angry hormr by 
the C/ai and government and Tol- 
sloj's own niliiig class 

In his h rvent seanh lor religious 
truth, Tolstoy had foi a turn turneil 
to till Russian Orthodov Church 
But blazing candles, ancient ikoiw, 
glittering mosaics and (lie burning 
of incense did not, he found, in 
Ihtnisclvcs make a Chnstian He 
dared to declare that many of the 
priests hid behind their dignity iiid 
ntual, dark ignorance 'The King 
dom of (lod 1** within yon'" he cnid 
In time, Tolstoy came to base his 
faith only on the words of Christ 
Resist not evil, says the Si'rmon on 


the Mount That, to Tolstoy, mean* 
that every form of violence, any sort 
of armed might, is contrary to the 
teachings of Jesus Now the army 
was funous with this one-time gal¬ 
lant soldier The only thing that 
saved Tolstoy from the united wrath 
ot Czar, Church and army was the 
tremendous influence of his wnt- 
ings, now spreading throughout the 
world Tilt* iioweis did not dare 
make a niartvi of the best-known 
Russian of his age 
Visitors flocked from many lands 
to meet this white-haired, deep- 
eyed V isioiiary His correspondents 
weie nunierous--among them a 
vouiig man from India nrmed 
(landhi brom Christ, through Tol¬ 
stoy, the futun* holy man of India 
learnt much almut the fmee of pas¬ 
sive risibtance [In 1b2M Mahatma 
Gandiii said "What has appealed 
to me most in Tolstoy’s life is that 
h< practised what he preached and 
rcckoiH^l no c ost too gieat in his pur¬ 
suit of truth He was the great- 
c*st di>ustle of non-violc nee that the 
present age has producc*d "] 

And, like the Mahatma, Tolstoy 
\ eiitiired to initiate reform at the vil¬ 
lage Iciol In his school for peasant 
children he outdid the most progres¬ 
sive theories of education If a pupil 
w'as absorbed in a proje*ct of his own, 
he need not hc'cd the classwork If a 
youngster wanted to run outdoors to 
stretch his legs, he was allowed to 
Tolstoy scrapped the current Rus¬ 
sian and European textbooks as 
tedious and obsolete, he preferred 
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those he gfot from the ITnited States 
All of this deeply offended the ad- 
numstrators of public uistrucbon, 
dnd they closed the school Resisting 
not evil, Tolstoy gave in without a 
stiuggle He knew that the truth 
would prevail, li not in his lifetime, 
then later 

Such a literal follower of Chns- 
tian ethics as Tolstoy must disR* 
gard comfort, expedience, health 
and wealtli--and this is haid on 
thosi' who lok'e him and live with 
hini The more spintnal he grew, 
the more practice! 1 Sonya had to be 
She it w'as who had to see that her 
sons weio pniperlv educated, launch 
her daughters in Moscow society, 
handle her husband's business af- 
l.uis Meanwhile ho tramped the 
wide v< rsts of his belo\od Yasnaya 
Polyana, looking lik a jx'asanl him¬ 
self m his old smrjck and with his 
piopliet'-* beard 

In his complicated search tor sim¬ 
plicity the old man became con- 
\ince*d that the possession of pro- 
fiorty was inconsistent with his Ih'- 
liefs, he divided his estates among 
hik i. inily, and turncHl a large part 
of his prohtablc copynghts over to 
the public domain To earn a living, 
he bent his snowy head over a cob¬ 
bler’s bench and made shoes Sonya 
wept and upbraided him The situa¬ 
tion betw'een the two becam^ntolcr- 
ablc At last, to escape his wife, Tol¬ 
stoy stole away m the dead of win¬ 
ter, accompanied by his physician 
Soon his daughter AVxandra joined 
them 


The journey on the slow, cold 
tram had not progressed far when 
Tolstoy contracted a sudden pneu¬ 
monia He w'as taken off the tram at 
Astapovo and lodged m the station- 
master’s hous(' Sonya came hasten¬ 
ing. but lest she iijisot the sick man, 
she was kept outside his nnim Only 
when coma o\eitrx>k him was she 
admitted, to pour into his dc af cars 
her love, ,'ind to kiss his imconsr mus 
hand It was too late now foi these 
two antipcxlal yet passionately de¬ 
voted people to come to the under¬ 
standing toi which they had strug¬ 
gled all their long life together 

Tolstoy’s last words arc a key to 
his es( aping spint ‘ ‘The truth ’ ’ 
lu said at the very end, aiid then, 
like U'stimony given at the highest 
tnbunal of all, “I lovi many " And 
so, on NovcmlxT 7 , 1010, word 
flaslied round the world that this 
tumultuous gifted scuil had been re¬ 
leased from the tlesh against which 
he had so battled 

He was bunt'd, as he had wished, 
111 the vvexxis of Yasnaya Polyana 
Nj religious ceremony was perform¬ 
ed over the man who had dared, 
however faultily, to attempt a life 
111 imitation of Chnsl Later, Soviet 
piopagandists tned to make of him 
a hero of the Communist revolution 
he never lived to Sf*c But he, who 
preached non-violence would have 
hatc'd the present Kn'mlm gang 
I-,co Tolstoy Ix'longs, instead, to all 
who live by his rule of love, and 
who love, together with humanity, 
the great literature that portrays it 



Dniilit Biiigs Disaster 
to TEXAS 


Seven years of drought have rutned thou¬ 
sands of farmers and cattlemen, yet some 
—hoping and ptayingsUU hold on 


T o MANY Tixans 1057 will be a 
year of crisis For seven ]ong 
years they have endured a drought 
that has scorched a vast area, dry¬ 
ing up wells, springs and nvers. 
Weather Bureau records back to 
JHH 4 tell of nothing so disastrous 
The siege is judged to be the worst 
in t'AOO years 

If the drought breaks in 1057 
fanners and cattlemen who ate still 
hangmg on can puU through But 
thousands of them are already broke 
and in debt, and one more year of 
drought could finish them Their 
only hope is ram—enough gentle, 

Condensed from Tke 


By Lewis Nordyke 

widespread ram to heal the stneken 
land 

In each of the seven years this 
drought has spread farther from its 
starbng point along the once-silvery 
Rio Grande Now it has crept 1,000 
miles north and west into New 
Mexico, OklahcAna, Kansas and 
Colorado The old dust-bowl region 
of the ’;X)'s IS dry again In all this 
area crops have been failmg 
Tens of thousands of farm people 
have left the parched land to take 
factory jobs m south-western cities 
The others have had an uphill pull 
Take the case of P M Duncan, an 

Saturday Evening Po\t 
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cx-Serviceman who has been leasing 
a fann in west Texas for several 
years When the owner wrote to ask 
him whether he wanted to renew the 
lease for 1957 Duncan scrawled this 
re|dy. 

I’m in hospital with stomach 
ulcers and bad nerves Left the fam¬ 
ily at home to see after the faim 
and stock I want the place again 
next year Maybe some day it will 
ram 

In the farming and ranchmg 
country where this giant dry spell 
started, the damage has been appal- 
Img. To the north of San Antonio 
there is a watering place named 
Comal Springs, where water has 
gushed for at least !100 years Its 
nutlet poured into the Guadalupe 
River In June, 195 ( 1 , tlic spnngs 
dned up for the hist time m history 
The bed of the Guadalupe, winding 
down towards the Gulf of Mexico, 
turned dry and sandy, this too had 
never been known to happen before 
Live oaks estimated to be 200 to 
tUX) years old have died in this land 


The toughest gnarled nmnarchs 
stand grey and naked, too sapless 
to sprout leaves. When James Frank 
Dobie, the Texas historian, visited 
his native range last summer hesaid, 
*Tf it doesn't ram pretty soon, com¬ 
ing generations will wonder why 
this was named Live Oak County " 
Last autumn the countryside lay 
bare and baking under a merciles 
sun Diy wmds nppled the loose 
soil on unplanted fields The sparse 
clumps of vegetation on pasture and 
range land were bnttle and covexed 
with dust In some places even the 
hardy mesquites were dying There 
were no crops to harvest, and only 
two round-ups of cattle Almost all 
the livestock had been sold or moved 
to wMter and grass far away 
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At a livestock auction m this area 
a man vvho had brought in 27 cows 
sat on a corral fence with his back 
to the nng, tears streaking his sun¬ 
burned face He had been forced to 
liquidate his own herd months be¬ 
fore because there wasn’t enough 
grass in his pastures to build a 
bird's nest This bunch of cows had 
survived on high-pnced hay until 
money and water gave out They 
belonged to his son, who was com¬ 
ing home soon from mihtaiy ser¬ 
vice Instead of starting life with his 
own held this lad would have to 
find a job in the city 
The arc of greatest disaster covers 
IH counties w’here the people have 
been making a last stand Near the 
(entre of this region lies Kanies 
County, where cotton, feedstuffs, 
flax and lieef cattle formerly pros¬ 
pered By harv'est time in l*ii50, 
peT cent ot the county's land was as 
bare as a sandy road Of 17 , 2 HH 
residents, 10 ,(K 11 were on relief, get¬ 
ting fn*e fwKl from the government 
In Karnes City I witnessed what 
IS known as distnbution day By 0 
am 2fK) men, women and children 
had assembled in front of the food 
depot County Judge W S Pickett, 
who administers the distnbution, 
told me that 60 per cent of the peo¬ 
ple drawing free food wei. fanners 
—landowners, mostly Any ruined 
farmer who owned no more than 
200 acres was eligible for help By 
mid-aftemoon about HOO people had 
carried away enough staples to last 
their families a month. 


May 

"When people like these have to 
take gov'eniment grocenes,” Judg^ 
Pickett said, "thmgs are mighty 
bad” 

Later I chatted with Dobie Gid¬ 
eon, one of the leading farmers in 
the county Seven years ago he 
owned acres and was leasmg an¬ 
other (MX) Eveiy year of the drought 
he had tned to farm and gone into 
\he red He started selling off cattle, 
then he borrowed money Last 
spnng when several hard showers 
pelted down he hopefully planted 
4 (X) acres No more ram fell and his 
crop died 

Dunng most of 1{)56 Gideon’s 
].4r>0 acres did not have enough 
vegetabon to nounsh rine cow He 
bought feed, mortgaged his land to 
the limit With a wry gnn he said 
he vv.is m the position of one of two 
iarinets disijih^mg their probK ms 
'If it doesn't rain soon,” one 
said, “ril hav( to rob a bank ” 

"If it doesn’t rain sooner than 
that,” the otln'i said, “I've already 
robliedone ” 

Gideon w'as still bujnng feed, hop¬ 
ing to make a comc'back "I’m go¬ 
ing to stick it out anr>thei j^ar,” he 
told me ”I want to hold on to my 
land and gt‘t it clear ot debt ” 

Some fanners, convinced that the 
drought will persist are usmg im- 
gation m their fight for survival In 
recent j^ars .‘X),(XX) wells, each cap¬ 
able of pumping 1,(X)0 gallons a 
mmute, have b^n dnlled m the 
Texas plams country Irngated- 
crop production — cotton, wheat, 
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i>orghums and lettuce—^has been 
phenomenal But the tiemendous 
withdrawal of underground water 
has sucked the water table to a re¬ 
cord low The Commibbionei of 
Agnrulture John White said, “I 
fear this heavy imgation will create 
an underground desert unit is a long 
wet cycle sav'is the day ” 
horty four Texas counties havi 
lx.en rlistnbntiiig surplus commodi¬ 
ties to hanl-iip farm families and 
so have 14H rountus in the othei 


^ ^ HI SM\II Htn aglfld \Mlll11glv 
('icMitrh Kel Sf ptc niht i to a i h,iiig( of 
M hools, tnmia pii\ cit( srliool foi buy*- 
to a co-(du( •tlioiialschiHtl bte letlv. he 
pnibibly lioptd that hi might move 
to .i SI hiKil w hi Ti they did not liotlu r 
to tiacii reading, untiiig or aiith- 
ini til those siibiiLts that git in thi 
vay of a nally gtxxl time at sihool 
Me wint ott happily enough the first 
day, hut on his ritiirn he hoivlid 
"You know soiiii thing ,iwfui tilKiiit 
fii.it Ilf w schiKiP It h.isChilsi 

1 his was .ilKiiit till only lhii.g in 
it • *>1 licxil that ini])i<ssii) thi sni.dl 
boy foi -amir wiiki All his r'|ioiting 
loiiierned thisi* iiuredihle intruiliis 
into a man’s world -girls Oni of 
till in thi names were Til ver ninei 11- 
bf lid cried whin slu got an ink blot 
on a map of Virnioiit Anothir aitii 
.illy told the teachei thllt shi likid 
school and p.irticiil.iil 5 ' mimiwork 
Anothir oni this was n*porti*d with 
what could be caPed gusto—fill oil 
a swing and spraii td her wrist 
Itwassomewerks heforf this sort of 
unpi rson.'il refxirting on what might 


drought-affected stales More than 
two-thirds of the counties m the 
dnuighi states have been declared 
emergeiw y disaster areas by the De 
partinent ot Agriculture This en¬ 
titles the faniioi*> and ranchers to 
get hay and surplus gram at reduced 
pi ires 

“We would have Ix-eii a Ic/iigtiine 
gone vvitbout this help," Judge 
Pickett said, “but we’d still trade 
ill th( surplu<. (ommoditic's for a 
good oid-fasleoiu (1 rainy si'ason '' 


have hi Ml a iiiiiilly fh-M.o\irfd b.ii 
tiari.iii tiilv sfoppid It w.is stoppid 
bii.iu*-! thill* was f(M>tb<dl it thi mid 
fliiV bn ak. Hid hanclii i.ifts, .mil Cub 
Si outs In .dl thi SI .ufivitiis .iiid 
discoveries then w.is no mintioii of 
girls 'Ihiy h.id .it l.ist In in put ni 
llitir [iiopiT pl.iif, when nianv .idult 
m.dis h.i\t often found it h.ird to 
kii p Ihi m lUcejitid, thin igiion d 

Ill'll ii di'ini i f m t M ning th* 
siii.d' Ikiv Slid, "\oii w.int to 1 now 
s(.iiiithing>* [ think girls .m useful 
You t iki a 'wiy -hi knows .‘limit 
f(Xitb.dl and tin ton trucks and low- 
Ixiy sill oting, and how to use a j.u 'c 
kiiifi, fait wh.it docs a girl know^ 
Nothing Hi added that he htid 
sjx lit his bn'ak ti at hing a girl name d 
Jovi I to throw a l>«ill and th.it {nyi e 
St I med eagir to leain .ind lovci told 
him how will he threw it The small 
Ixiy coiitiniud, "Anil th.it's why 
girls an* useful You can teach 'em 
things, that’s what you can do with 
gids ■’ 

\ sin.dl boy has so viiy, v'tiy 
null h to If ini Nm Vfiik I mix 





Of coiiise. Wc all do. And the kind we indulge 
111 IS a tnirroi of (•ui inner selves 


fiy James Poling 


ID sou KNOW that a houst* 
wiii* with Ihr proM'ibwl 
"iiiiK* on her hands ’ is 
k'ss of <1 i^ossip than hrr woiknn; 
count(‘ip.iit--l)eidiis«.‘ sIk* ha*. Ifs*' 
to f?>‘"*ip about *' Thai /^osMp is at* 
universal as eating and sleeping-' 
That it ie\eal' our neiirotn weak, 
nesses and is tlu mirror of the iiinei 
woman—or inaii' 

‘Ihi'Sf tarts, and inoie, are emerg¬ 
ing fnirii ret lilt studies of tin* ail of 
minding other people s business 
Dr (lordon Allpoit, a psyrhologisf 
who has piobably studied gossip 
more thoroughly ihan anv other 
man, s.ivs, "Tlu* tyjK of gossij). 
your neighlxiui pnders is a aliable 
index of her teai *, frustrations, am¬ 
bitions, iiista unties and guilts 
"If she tells stones of her fnends’ 
inlidehties, sIh* may be* t‘\piessing 
her sexual guilt —stemming, possi- 
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bly, from her own unconscious desin 
to tx‘ unfaithful If her gossip kans 
to rai ii.l or religious prejudice, she 
may lx* seeking a scapegoat foi her 
OW'D siK-ial msecuiity Almost any 
peis(»nal anxiety w’lll serve gossip’s 
purpose '■ 

Reseaahers have been unable tf* 
hnd any marked diffeicnce UdwTeii 
the gossip (|uotient of the male and 
female, both seem equally eagei fo 
gossip But n tent studj has shown 
that it IS the husv woman, oi man, 
who hao more infoiinati'iii to swap 
and therefore gossijis most 

Our rustfirary justification for 
gossip—"Whtie theie's smokt 
there's hic"—is also of the track 
On the contrary, where there's 
smoke, the experts disrover, there’s 
inf»rc generally a liar Take this ex 
ample turned up in a study made 
by insestigators in Aincnca 


Condi nuJ fi> m (rlamour 



DO YOU EVER GOSSIP!^ 
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On a housing estate outside Bos 
ti>n, a movement to organize a nur¬ 
sery school, teen-age clubs and adult 
education classt's came to an abrupt 
halt The announced reason the 
piograinme "was being '•pon>»c)rcd by 
t'ommumsts Reseaic hers, blue¬ 
printing the oiigiii and grc'A’tli ot 
this rumour, found that it began 
with a Mrs Smith (we’ll call her), 
who had ailived at an iinpressiM 
NfK lal status as a le.ider in Loinniuii- 
itj aefn ities When a lu ighlxmi— 
Mis J<»ms, "ay- suildenlj gained 
pioimneiK <, partu ulaily in organiz¬ 
ing adult edm.itioii ilassi's, Mis 
Smith. suHtiing a loss of prestige, 
stiuck ba( k without Ik ing (onscioiis 
of lui petty {Kisonal motives 
Mis Jones was a liberal, and Mrs 
smith disi ussi'd Mis Jones’s jxihti- 
( al V lews with a neighbour who was 
1 member of an organization dedi- 
(ated to the pioUction of Amenta 
fn»m siibvtrsives Mrs Jtmes, they 
ncalkd, had suggestt'd that an 
adult education ckiss should (list uss 
the H-lK»iiib This, they com hided, 
lould only be a phit to pnivide t»p- 
pon unities for C'ommunist propa¬ 
ganda Mis Jones had also pix'sid- 
ed over the showing of a him which 
had “Russian-sounding” back¬ 
ground music So, obviously, she 
had to be a Coniinunisl • 

Mrs Smith passinl her facts’’ on 
to four t.thei women, ancltht snow- 
b,ill of gossip started rolling Her 
falincation succeeded bt*causc it 
raised (he ftarsiime bogy of Com- 
munism and In’caiiso it made those 


to whom It was told anxious to pass 
It on lest they, too, become suspt rt 

“Bogj” is the name given by 
psychologists to one ot thrte mam 
foinis of gossip The otheis the 
“vvedge-dnver’ and the ‘‘pijx‘ 
dieatii " 

The wedgi-dnvei is defiiK'd as 
‘ iKHtilt or aggn'ssive gosiip di- 
signid to divide people, niiii l.iith 
or destiov loyalties ” No oiu vviU 
I ver know how iiuk h m.irital tumble 
has b( i n cause d or how inanv’ lepu 
tatieiii'i have been niined l>y vv(*dge- 
dnvers flu* weilge'-diivei has its 
iinpnne ipled uses in the business 
world, too .xome* years ago a cigai- 
ette* company was shaken by a de 
lilK'iately planted storv to the effect 
that a leper had be'en found work¬ 
ing in one oi its fat tones The stor\ 
spread and sales fe*ll, despite the* 
health reports on its weirkiis pub¬ 
lished by the company and the rc- 
waid iiiisuccessfullv offeied for un- 
(oveiing the source of the lurnoui 
It finally dic'd, but not before the 
t ompaiiy had suffered considerable 
financial loss 

The pipe* dieain is bom of wishful 
thinking Ofhee gossip of a Christ¬ 
mas bonus, or of the imminent fir¬ 
ing of an unjiopular Ixiss, is typical 
of the superficial pipe dream But 
the pipe* dream is also an escape 
valve 

Someone once observ'ed that sex 
leads to more gossip than it does to 
mating Our Victorian hentage has 
endowc*d most of us with a de*ep- 
ioote*d fee*ling th.it sex is naughty 
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So, to avoid d s(‘nsi* ot guilt, wo tiy 
to blot out f)f our con-tf lou^ness any 
ihoiight or iinpulso thdt dovidtc*> 
fioiii tho d('( optod standdids ot so\- 
ual bohaviour Yot wt* gt>‘'Sip vvvtli 
ill-i OIK call'd gu>to atiout tho amor- 
ous aritic*>ot others 

Such pipt -dio.im go^blp, says oru* 
professor of soiial psyrhologv, al¬ 
lows Us to have our cake and lat it 
too Woiiin en|oyavKaiioiisomtu 
thiill and, nt the same time, stiHe 
an\ guilt feelings we might havt 
with the sell iightooiis, tliought, 
"Well, I’m not so bad -l»x)k what 
/n* did' ’ 

W hi ni V 1 1 w( gossip, and no mat¬ 
ter what moiiM iinpils iis, we an 
realK sn king just one goal a gre.it- 
ei seiw Ilf personal siemity Some- 
tiinis wi aie only seeking to bolsteT 
our soci.il tgos \s Dr Allpoit ex¬ 
plains It, ‘To be in the know’ .d 
wavs exalts one’s se lf-iui|X)itan( e 
W’hile le lliiig his t do, the gossi|ie r 
tiiieU iiinist It sociaMv dominant’’ 
Oiirie'nin -stage role* iseloiiblv gi.iti- 
tying it oiir t hoii'e bit ot hexiisay 
'.nites some oiu'W heisosoe i.d ,u hi* \ e - 
me nts surpass run ow n W e* tei'l that 
we me le-ast our own statiin bv' whit¬ 
tling someone else* down ’ 

In niueli of run gossip, howe'vei. 
we an- sexirthing fr»r re.issin.ine e ot 
an iiiru'i lather than a sruial natun' 
"People who ean'i f.tco up tr» the'ii 
faults ofte-n ti\ to find sr ape'go.its," 
I)i Mljiort te 11s Us It’s much e .isior 
to shut Oiii eyes to tho fart that wo 
ni.iv lx> narrow-mmde'd, r>r sexually 
fiustraterl or projiidiied, »r ovon 


just selfish And wc find it oven 
odsioi to iH'heve tho worst alKmt 
othois, Using a e.onvenu'nt mental 
proce'ss known as projection We 
piojert on to othois tho things wo 
don't like in t'urscivos 1 his process 
Is also known <as the pot railing tho 
kettle blark 

"We’d all be bi'ttei off if wc ex 
oreise'd intolligont (.ontrol ovrr oui 
tongues,” savs a psyehologisl But 
cun tliev tie rontiolled'' One* ev'nir 
sa\s, \i‘s, b\ amputation Dr \11- 
poit isii t that drastie lie sugge'sts 
nve simple* dettnee*s \ou ran build 
1 Don't br* afraid to ask toi evi- 
rli'iiie to support a srory oi lunioui 
being passiil rin to you If it isn’t 
toithioinmg, le‘t the stoiv eiul with 
you 

'1 Appiaise' the iiarratoi of a piece 
«»t g'issip Does ho OI she have 
ativ hostility towanls or [iiejui'ice 
against the sul)|e>(t ot the gossip" 
t ( onsirle I whether or not the 
gossip you .lie* .ibout to relate ro- 
ve'.ils any of \oui own psv'e hir dirtv 
linen 

1 Disiiust all go-,sip that letleets 
a eiiiu'nt hysteria, w'hethe*r 't Ik* 
lai 1 il pre juelire, an e ler turn iam- 
paign or a bittei fartional fight on 
\ruii Irnal coinnuttro 

r» Learn \oui own weakiu's'.es, 

* 

anrl the’ii l.ire up to the'm 

"When yoii'ie mature enough to 
be able to fate up to \<iiiise*lf,’’ Dr 
\lll>ort says, "you’ll rliscove'r that 
V'oii can ar tiially like \'ouise>lf, flaws 
and all And then you won’t need 
a scapegoat 



Earth^s Mysterious Satellite 

THE MOON 


Hv Don Wharton 


F ok rn(»rs\M)s «)t vfais the 
inixm lici^ \\.)ik(‘d a '•pell oi fas- 
iination dvi'i all tiif {HCiplo (Ui its 
iitMi ii(L.ii^lil>()ui. taith riiL‘ aiicienta 
\\i*islupp( rl tins lamp iti tho sky aiid 
".pet ulated about it cndkssly Mod- 
(til astioiiiiiuiis (ontiiiiic t( cvploic 
its iiiysttTU's almost iiifilit ol 

ilu‘ VI ai and uith icasoii 
J'oi Hu mrxin is urfi(]U(‘—a saU‘ 1 - 
lirc ^Mtli a diainotvi onv quaitci that 
ot its inolhvi plant! Asti.monuTsj, 
sfarrhing the heavers with telc- 
si o{K‘s toi three and a halt centunes, 
have nevci loiind anything tompar- 
ahk lluj’ve disiovered iO other 
sjti*lites 111 tin solar syMem, Ihret 
within the past eight year* Hut all 
lluse satillites an* eithei vety small 
theniselvts or very small in relation 
to the ir plant ts Mars has two moons 
in total area a little sinallei than 
New York City Neptu^*, "saturn 
and Jupiter have satelfles largei 
than the moon, but these satellites 
are dwarfed by the planets they re¬ 
volve round Beyond our solat s\s- 
leiii some itars may have planets, 



tin Hiosf fa&iiHatnt^ Jtuiutes 
oi the otooii are tin cratets tausid b\ 
(oKcs still unkmuk n to nmn /hi le me 
about 10.000 OH the sidi nf the moon 
visible to earth, and of thest 1 >0 
have dianieteis of >0 miles ot mon 


Citnthttxtd flam Hit Omtei Pa*l 
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but theie is no evidence that any of 
these planets ha\ e moons 

With the naked eye the moon can 
be seen better than any planet can 
be seen through the most power!ul 
telescope Through some telestopt's 
the moon has been obstned as if 
with the naked eye tron^ a distance 
of only about 50 miles Surface fea¬ 
tures only tw'ire the si/e nf a icKitball 
held have been detected 

Astnmomers ha\e Ix-en drawing 
maps f)f the moon ever miv e (lalikti 
hist did it, with the help ot a crude 
telescope, in Him Today it is 1 h iter 
mappc’d than sonic portions oi the 
earth—intenoi Greenland, for in 
stance Soini topijgraphiial te.i- 
tures have hi en named Altogi tlu i, 
approximately 10()(M)0 lunai fea¬ 
tures have been rec^irded 

The muon ha* no v\ater, heme n(» 
oceans, no contmcnts —just rocky 
land stietf hing inteiininalily blotch 
ed and pah hid W'th daik and light 
areas 1 hat's whal the unaidid tyi 
sees the dark, soinbn plains w inr h 
early astronoiiii rs, mistaking tlu in 
foi seas, i ailed "maiia”, and thi 
light, glittering uplands These form 
the face oi "the man in the moon", 
the right eye is Man linbiiuni, 
ahiiiit one third the si/i of I he Midi- 
teiianean 

The largest fcatuie seen on the 
riicxm, a clark pla.called Oetamis 
Fn>ce*llaiiun (Occ'an of Storms), is 
only slightly kirgei than mir C'anh- 
hciin Ni thing on lh,it sphere com 
paies 111 si/c with our oceans In fact 
the entire surface area is lot half 
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that of the Atlantic, and the part 
visible to us IS only about the size of 
North Amcncd 

There are some fabulous forma¬ 
tions on the moon h'or instance, the 
Liebnit/ Mountains near the south 
pole am higher than any mountains 
on the earth One peak nsts .‘lil.tKK) 
feet, compand with Mount Even- 
c*st’s2‘.>,()(K) Beyond the lunar north 
pole are some mountains which hav o 
been nameci the Mountains of Etei 
nal Liglit Daylight on the* moon 
lasts tor about two weeks at a stretch 
(followed by two veerks of dark 
ness), but these jKaks rise high 
enough to liave ixuix'tiial sunshine 

Piic ts hav ( r .illed th«‘ nuKin chaste*, 
jiale, -iilveiv, ghostly' watcuy' The 
tight .id](itive IS jvh k-m.iil>(‘d 
hM‘i\wlicrc tlu face of tlu moon is 
maru‘d by ciaters Some .M),(MM» 
h.ivt hei'ii spotbd, I."!!) with lia- 
imtii*- of ,"ii) iiiiks or nioie The 
diejH^t ciatei yet disiovcTid is 
lO.lMM) feet from Ihioi to nni—hve 
time s as dec p .is the (iiaiul ('anvon 
ol it'. iiiS'tioi havi tievi i n- 
(t ived sunlight 

Whal causc'd the craters- Some 
s< loiitists think they' wen loimed by 
vole iiUNs, others that tlu*y an* the 
result of ( noirnous gas-fillccl bubbles 
rising thioiigh a inoltc'ii moon, then 
luiisting Anotlui theoiy is that the 
cr-itei^ wen pioduced bv' the impact 
of metc'oriles Fc‘ihaf>'» the moon 
\\( nt tlinmgh a pnilonged bombanl 
ment unlike anything the eailh has 
fat id 'lo pnxluce the mcxin’s biig- 
esl (latei, orii* snentist computed. 
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would require a mcteontc four niih's 
in diameter and weighing 2(K),i)0i) 
million tons 

The most bafthng of all moon fea- 
turc«* arc linght stitaks hve to ten 
miles wirle ladiiiting iiom several 
cratei a.reas They cioss pcakt», val¬ 
ley'*, uplfinds, plains, (lefts and pits 
without rUMating They rise up the 
side ot steep walls Ihe> cast no 
shadows Some an 1 ..KM) mile's long, 
almost straight as an arrow An 
they pulverized material st.ittered 
by nieteoiites I'liwly powdeud 
piimiec expelled by volcanoes-' 
Something that oo/ed up fnuii the 
intenoi Do tluv he on the siirl.ui 
or in long r rat k'.-' No oiu has Ineii 
,ible to solve the invsteiy 

Nor have st leiitists lH*eii iible to 
det( inline e\actl\ what mateiial lies 
on the moon’s Miitace They believe 
It s some kind of loose, poious inate- 
iial -but not soil as w( know it The 
moon has no wind, no wiatiiei, n<i 
dawn or dusk Da'v coiiu's in'.tantly 
b( (.iiise flu u i-v no atrnospluii lobe 
lit up Ik foie the sun «. limbs ovi i tiie 
ho'i/on 

Moon ti'iiiperaliiies shoot up to 
211 1* in sunlight, iall to—2hr 111 
the daik Astionoim is have obseiv- 
ed a diop of .102’ on the moon in 
one hour Such suddiii changes 
would make rocks spliL sc.ile and 
flake Meteontes would Jhd a lain of 
dust, which presumably has been 
falling for aeons 

Like the earth, the moon is half- 
hghtf'd by the sun, and a^ it ciicles 
our planet, vaiying anioimts of this 


The Moon ni May 

A total tLlipsi fit tlu miKin will 
1 m Msibit 111 Imtia on tht night of 
M.iv n -11 Si I n iioiii tht f)omb.iv 
tiLH till nil mil will t lit ei thi ilaik 
('•1 ptrt ot tht c.iiths shfiilow it 
- I"! ,1 ni .mil wiP 1m itlipsiil litmi 
t 1 ni until 1 III .1 III 


lighted h.ilf au visible --the phases 
\\t first see it as t thin “(itK'ent” 
mthewc-it X'.tlu moon movt <'( .ist- 
wards in its oibit moie ami nioie of 
the lighittl h.ilt show'v until ‘ full 
moon,’ when tlie moon is <in the 
side oi < aith opposite the sun so that 
the entile lightt d halt i-> visible As 
the moon eonliMiU's its levfilutioii, 
less .inel le'ss oi its lighted portion 
can 1 h> sien inilil it finally lists and 
se‘ts at about tht same tune a-v the 
sun and is lost m the* sun's biilli.mu 

Man lias Itmg be'cn iiitiigiie'd by 
the ejiiestion What’s on the other 
side of tile moon ■' Ae tually, astioiio- 
im Is have eihseiveti about a filth of 
the lithe r side llie'y can do tliii 1k‘- 
cause the intion. though alvv.tys 
ke*e pmg one fae e towaitls the e.irth, 
follows an eeee'iiliie course thtough 
the heave ns Simetimes d's 
imlesaway, some 1 lines only 221 ,tK)0 
Its spe*ed changes, its spi.i gets out 
of step with Its R'volutioii, and over 
it-i edges we get glimpses ot the hid¬ 
den hemisphere 

No basic differences have been 
spotted But nearer the ceiitm of the 
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unseen face nia> be features totally 
unlike an^iliing on tlic visible side 
(bie reason is that the pull of the 
eaith IS diftenjiit over there AlbO, 
that part i>t the incKai never passes 
throuf<[h the he it to-cold-to-heat cy- 
cU which thi laie we •jce suddenly 
iinderj^fK s with eat h lunar eclipse 
ITiO pel centiiiy That means less 
sphttiiu; and sealing ot rocks for 
hundn ds of inilhoiis of v* ais, hem e 
pfissibly mountains and i rater unis 
dwarting those \ isible to us 

Moonlight tiKi.iy i^. deluaiv 
iihhul maiiilv i)\ lo\eis and un- 
im)d«’iiii/ed pott'' Aet'^atjo Indoie 
artifu lal h^hl was known, it wa^ iin- 
{lortant a'* illumination at nij>lit \s 
e\ii\oiie knows, tlie imKui has no 
light or iN own it shines with tlu 
• old R f1e( tion tlu dist.int sun, but 
adUiilIv, the moon is a pool minor, 
lelU (ting onlv 1 ' 1 Ith ot the sunlight 
leieived Ihe eaitli n.tl«».t'« a third 
of il-* sunlight juo\ idme its satellite 
with “eaittilighl ' (•(» tinu '• as blight 
as tlu l»#st moonlight Ihil s why 
we scenetmus ste tlu whoh moon 
I. intlv when the sun is lighting up 
onK a narrow ciesient 

()\tr the (entuiifs magual jmiw 
eis haM belli attiibiiud to the 
moon It has bein said lo bnng on 
hinac>, affict growth ot plants, e>Ls 
o! tats, sjmts of panthers, tuiu turns 
ol womtn, actiMtUs of ghosts 
I he riKMin, ami to a lesser degrei the 
sun, do cause the tides lu'caiise of 
then gid\itdtional pull But a 
(oinmoti mistaki is to think that 
'r\’thing timed in thi 'dine 


rh^lbrn as the moon is caused by it 

No major change on the moon 
has bmi observed in three rentunes 
of telescopic surveillance But there 
IS considerable evidence that one 
crater named Linnc has disappear¬ 
ed om* spot on an open plain 
piior to 1H4;}, three prominent as- 
troiuMiieis observed a d(*ep, si\- 
mile-wide crater loday at that spot 
thiR is not even a depression—in¬ 
stead, a low mound No one knows 
what atfiially happimed or why—a 
real mystoiv 

All the nuxin ga/ing*, probing and 
ineasiinng lias never solved the big 
piobkm its origin One theory is 
that it began as a planet, got too 
near tlu moie massive •arth, was 
‘ captured" and turm d into a sati.1- 
liti Another is th it the moon is tlu 
n''«ult of d giant tul.d bulge forming 
on our earth's surface, separalmg, 
thin spiruimg off into span If the 
IdttiT tlu'oiy is tine, scientists sa\, 
there w I mill lu twtiduts thi iiuK'n 
would (otisM i>t lighter matiiial 
tiicin the (drill, and the larth vxould 
be left with a siai A'^ a matter of 
tact, till* Tiiooti (liM's vieigh less \nd 
Ihi Paiihc f'lcari does Have a ‘•car- 
hke bottom of b.isaltii nxks instead 
oi the granite rocks usiialK found 
near the earth’s surface 

Rut till assumption that if man 
cdK get to the moon he 11 find the 
answer is unfounded Man has been 
on the earth hundreds c t thousands 
of years without determining tlu 
earth’s origin Scientists, oi course, 
w'lll never give up either quest 




The Best Advice 
Tve Ever Had 

By Erie Sevan.id 

I'fi/iiif louinalift and hi latUa'ht 

I WAS 17 and scared to my bones 
iMy high-bcriool pal. Walter Port, 
and J were engaged in the W'ondi ifiil 
and pnposteious feat ot pioving 
that one could travel by canoe all the 
way from Minneapolis%o the tur- 
trading post of \ork Factoiy on 
Hudson Bay We had paddled as far 
.is Norw'ay House the northern ex- 
tiemily ot Canada’s Lake Winni 
peg, but our ultimate objective lay 


another W'llderncbs miles away 
and there was only one jxiinaiient 
settlement m between Ihe maps we 
had ti> go by wen ( nidi. and it was 
September I —soon the lakes and 
iivets would stait fne/mg ovei 
llie Ro\.il ('aiicidiaii MoimUd 
Pobre wen dubious about letting us 
go on .Old g.ive onl\ iiliu rani eleir- 
ance N«)w, the iiigbt betoie laMiig 
the ordeal. Walti'i and ! (oiild haid- 
ly sleep, toin Klween flight and 
pnde It wi lapsi/ed oi g«)l fio/tn 
in, we would bi hir iver lost It we 
turned back, how woiihl we f.iie 
family, friends or thi Minmapolis 
newspa)X‘r that was punting the 
piogress reports with whiili I was 
lauiuhing a writing < areer" Mso, a 
\ ague blit diH‘p instinct made us ask, 
liow would wc fare ourselves-' 

As w'e weie about to 1« avi, a stal- 
wail Danish fni trappe ba-k us 
g(M»d-bvi Shaking oui hands, he 
said, “jiist think about the n(‘\t 
null voii have to go. not about tin 
ones after that, and I beluve you 
can make it No advice has ivei 
mi ant more to mi 

Man\ nights tlu n aftei is 1 tossed 
111 my frosty sl» eping-bag, woiivmg 
about the miles ahead, the trapper's 
worrls i.nne to mind ahnost auto¬ 
matically During the dav, as we 
wearily paddled and wided and 
(xirtaged, we had even more ocia- 
sion to think ot the advice (bir 
minds adjusted themselves we dtd 
think only of the next rapids, the 
next camp, the next mile 
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At last, 111 the darkness of one 
night, the tinal mile was conquered 
Cloaked in rags and hlth, grub all 
but gone, canoe batteied, Walter 
and 1 ciawled ashore in a beam o1 
yellow light from the York Factory 
trading station 

Many lime's in the future I was to 
rediscover that thea* is only one. milt 
to make, ne\er -ITib Thirteen yeais 
latei, for (‘xaiiiple, dnnng the Sec¬ 
ond W'orld War, I and eexeral 
others had to paiachute fioni a cup- 
pled army tiansport plane into the 
mountainous jungle on the Hunna- 
Jndia lioider II was '«e\cral weeks 
befoie in aimed relief expeiiition 
could reach us, anti then w’e Ix'gan 
a pamtul, plodding man h "out' to 
ciMli/ed India We wen* laced by a 
14 ()-niile trek, over mountains, in 
August heat and monsoon ram>« 

In the first hour of tin man'll 1 
rammed a boot nail deep into one 
ItKit, by e\t nirig I had blet'ding bhs- 
teis on both tirt C ould 1 hobble 1» 
miles' ('ould the others, some in 
worse sh»])e than !, t oinpiete sut h a 
distanceWe w'ere (on\inced that 
we could not Hut w'e could hobble 
to that next ndge, wt' lould mala* 
the ni-xt friendly village for the 
night And that, of couise, was all 
we had to do 

Imagination cuts two way*> It is 
the genesis of large undeitakings, 
yet the enemy of the courage re¬ 
quired to undertake them I am not 


an especially brave man, and I have 
sometimes justified this uncomfort¬ 
able knowledge to myself by blam¬ 
ing a too vivid capacity to imagine 
futuie hazards So, time and again, 
I have had to force my mind to re¬ 
call the pimciple of the “next mile ” 
And not only in plije^ical ciisc's 
When 1 relinquished job and in- 
i omc to undertake a book of a quar¬ 
ter of a million woids, 1 could not 
bear ti» let my mind dwell on the 
whole scope of the pioje< t I would 
surely have* abandoiif'd what has be- 
corne my d»*(*pest source of profc'S- 
sional piide 1 tried to think only 
of the m xt paiagraph, not the next 
page and ceitainly not the nevt 
I hapter Thus, for six sc*lid months, 
I never did anything but set down 
one paragraph after anothi*r The 
book “wrote itself ” 

Yeais ago, ] tcKik on a daily Wilt¬ 
ing and bioadc asting chore that has 
tottilh'd, now, mole than 
s( npts Had 1 Ix'en asked at the time 
to sign a contract “to wnte 2 ,tK)d 
scripts" 1 would have re*fus(*d m 
despair at the esiormousiiess of such 
an undertaking But I was only 
asked to wntc* one—the next one— 
and that is all 1 have evet done 
Tenac ity is a pretty fair substitute 
foi biav'c'ry, and the Ix'st fonn of 
tenacity I know is expn*sseci in that 
Danish fiir-ti.ippei’s pimciple the 
next miU' is the only f»nc a person 
really has to make 


lu\i •ini’ti wound up mi aigunieiit with anoihti tabbn ”Aw, you 
don t kiioie nothin'* You ain’t euen ignoiant*" —contributed by John Purdw 




My Schooldays 
in Red China 

By 

Cheng Liin l^ei 
As told to John C Caldwell 

N ow THAI I am out of Red 
China it IS like leavm^ a tiger's 
hack and entenng paradise I went 
h) the motherland of my parents ex- 
pt'tting to find a CoTninumst heav¬ 
en What I found was more like hell 
My story liegins m Bntish North 


In I'lW SM’IKAI Iiimdnd Chi 
Htudints fioin SouIIi-KasI 
Abi<i who had goiu to Cumniu- 
nist ( hina lull of idealistic hope 
hei init disillusiomd and es- 
la^xd to Hong Kong and Portii- 
gnest Macao Most ut them to 
day are afraid to it turn honu lest 
thty lx sought out ctnd killed b> 
Communist agents Miry live 
under assumed names, on public 
assistance A few have been able 
to start a new life in Formosa 
Chtng Lim Fei is one of thc^e 
John Caldwell, son of a mis- 
sumary, was boin in C'hina and 
has six'nl most of his life in the 
Far East No* a resident of the 
United States, ht visits Asia an¬ 
nually It was on a recent trip to 
Formosa that ( aid well met ('ht ng 
Liin Fei 
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Borneo, to which my family emi¬ 
grated from Chma about 50 years 
ago There are some 80,000 Chinese 
111 British North Borneo—almo:>t 
a quarter of the population My 
home was near Sanclakan, where my 
father owns peppi*r gardens and 
rublwr trees Likt many of the 
“ovciseas" ( hinesi*, as those who 
ha\e emigiatecl are calkd oiii fam¬ 
ily was wealthy 

I attended a ('hinese school Tlw'ie 
aie man\ ( ommunists among the 
tcaclurs ami students in the o\er- 
->ea't ('hinese schools, and at ours 
the Red agiiiN constantly iiigid us 
yoiingsteis to go to Red C'hina t<» 
study They told iis that the luothei- 
land needed young pi'oplt and that 
evellint li\ing conditions awaited 
us then* We harl little i hanci* of a 
giK)fl life in a British (oloriv, they 
said, but in Niw ('hina we (ould 
n.‘C«*i\t a tim education, in S(ho(/ls 
of our own choice The emotions of 
the young lire easily anni'iid, and 
many oi iis decided that Red China 
must I)'* hi aven * 

I kiiev that thousands of overseas 
Chiiuse weie going to Communist 
('hina from Indonesii, Borneo, 
Siiigtipore and Mala\a Hut when I 
talked to Kathti alxuit going then* 
hi became very' angry He has al¬ 
ways lK*eri sympathetic to National¬ 
ist China, and we hail a terrible 
quatrel Tn the end, bather disowned 
me I had some money of my own, 
howtvti, and on May 1, ld,')4, I 

*St( * Rl( 1 Chind 'Attiuki Ht itt 
Snuth-Fist 4si,i ’ lli nlri I't 1 ibi 
.ir\ 'S? 


sailed for Smgaporc to take ship for 
China 

There w'ere some 20d overseas 
students on the ship w'hich took us 
to Hong Kong We were all quite 
emotional Communist propagan¬ 
dists alxiard ship led us in discus¬ 
sions, and we sang Communist 
songs From Hong Kong w'c went 
by train to the Chinese Ixirdei at 
Shunirhiim, wfiere an impn'ssive 
ceremony of welcome had lx*en ar¬ 
ranged tor us 

Next came the c iistoms inspcc tion 
—and hea* we <*ncounten»d the first 
of our many tioiihles We had been 
tedd we could bntig in all the bag¬ 
gage we wislied, md wire* even 
encouraged to bnng bicycles Yet 
many of our things w'ere confiscated 
and theie were heavy .issessmcnts 
against some of Ihe boys When we 
argu(‘d tor our rights as we wrmld 
have done in Singaport or North 
Borneo, the ('omniiinist cdhiials br- 
came fiirmus We began our tmm 
ridi* to Canton in low spirits 

At Canton there was no welcome, 
not an othiial was in sight Wc 
rnillc'd niund the liiiway station 
helplessly until a railway worker ar¬ 
ranged for iis to lx* trensported to a 
shabby hotel 

There, for three* days, no one came 
iu*ar us The* hotel was expensive, 
.ind some of the boy> who had ar 
lived w»th almost nec money were in 
diffic ully Wo chi'en el ourselves iq 
by talking about die schools wi 
would attend 1 planned to study in 
('anton because my family come*- 
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troni K^^dntung Province and be- 
(aubi* C anton is warm Never having 
lived in a cold climate, 1 had no 
winter clothing 

I'lnally, a n prebcntative ot the 
Overseas Chinese Affairs Commis¬ 
sion came to the hotel and called a 
meeting It i^as then we discovered 
that none ot us was to attemd a 
proptT sch<x»l The official explained 
that since the political thinking of 
oNerseas Chinese was backward, 
we must hrsi attend a '‘Make-up 
VluKil,” to catch up to the stand- 
.tids of New ( Inna 

1 was assigned to the Shih Pai 
Make-up School in Canton It had 
alKiut o\eis(‘as students and 

was run like a prison, even to annc‘d 
,.iiai<Is at the gates The air w’as 
III led with teai The first night in 
the dormitory several students W'his- 
lHi(‘d to me. "Escape if you can 
<iet out lictore it is tcxi late'" Some 
• •f them had lieen there IH months 
Mthoiigh promised tree education, 
we had to pay for the pnxilege ot 
st .lying in tins vast brainw'ashing 
* l.ilxnatoTy, and were even charged 
in auvance tor board and lodgipg 
Oiii first assignment was to pre¬ 
pare complete autobmgraphies "Be 
absolutely frank," the school dia*c- 
tor told us "We won't count the 
past against you If any of you have 
worked for the Nationali^ govern¬ 
ment, toi instance, tell us ’’ 
fine of our group named Wang 
had workcxi bnelly for Chiaiig Kai- 
''hek’s Nationalist government as an 
interpreter before going overseas to 


live, and he included this m his auto¬ 
biography He was sentenced to 
three months' hard labour None of 
us ever heard of him again 

Eventually we learnt that only 
about ten per cent of the overseas 
Chinese' students—^those who must 
docilc'ly adapt themselves to the 
Communist programme—are ever 
sc'nt to a Ral school The lest are 
drafted into the army or work 
c amps, or stay on month after month 
in the Make-up .-sc hool, taking poli¬ 
tical courses and examinations Stu 
dents who bring money with them oi 
who can write home for remittances 
may be si'iit to li\e in the ()vcTse.is 
(iuest Hoii-^'s found in the large 
cities 

Students of modest means have 
no freedom to c house*, no knowledge 
of what is coming next They may 
suddenly discover that tlicy have 
"volunteered' ’ for the army, or hav e 
become pioneeis in Tibet The offi¬ 
cials decide an oversea*- student’s 
fate not only on the basis ot his 
grandfather’s politi^'a! thinking as 
revealed by the student’s autobio¬ 
graphy but on how much money the 
youngster can get from his family 
The only thmg they really seem to 
care about is foreign exchange In 
my case, the Communists knew that 
my father w as wealthy 1* ortimalely, 
m my autobiography, I was able to 
conceal the fact that he was also "re¬ 
actionary" and had disow'ned me 

At the Shih Pai Make-up School I 
took courses in Marxism and Lenin¬ 
ism After two and a half months I 
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was told to select the city I wished to 
study in I chose Canton But soon I 
was informed that 1 must attend a 
school in Mukden, Manchuna, near¬ 
ly 1,51X) miles north of Canton I 
argued, but it did no g(X)d The 
authorities said, “You am here of 
your own fiee will No one invited 
you You must learn to olx'y and to 
suffer with the a'st of us “ 

Evx*n in August the nighS am 
cold in Mukden, and when autumn 
came it was hithi We h\(d in a 
large, (haughty dormitoiy, and t ach 
stud(*nt was gi\i'n one thin cotton 
(|uilt rium was no heat Ourhiod 
consisted of thin soup and millet, 
phis iKHidk^ thue times a week I 
sold the bicycle and tw(' watches I 
had bnuight with me find iMiiight 
f(M)d outside Many students who 
had nothing to sell wen* ^taiving 
While J was in Mukden, eight 
o\ (is(‘as stiidt Ills (oniinith'd sine ide 
and nine oihi rs attempted it I^e'hiiid 
tlieir (kspeiatioii was not ineiely 
the lack of iiMxl oi the cold We had 
come to ('hina filled with great hope 
and patriotistn. and fiom th<‘ iiist 
clay we had imt with nothing but 
dc'ceit and disillusionment 

Before oiir meagie bieakfast each 
da\ in the Mukdim s( IkkiI we had a 
“reading ehsdission,' at which the 
moining newspaper was mad by 
a “cadrt*“—an ictivc Communist 
who spies on the students—who e\ 
plained the political signiticctnce* of 
the nc\ s Two mam propaganda 
thcMiHs were wo\em into these dis¬ 
cussions hirst, that the world is 


divided into tw'o groups the war 
rnungenng nations led by the United 
States, and tlie peacc-lovmg nations 
led by Soviet Russia Siccond, that 
them could be no peace tor China 
until Taiwan (Fonnosa) was ' liber 
ated ’ ’ Often these discussions ended 
in bitter arguments, for we oserseas 
students had li\eel in the outside 
world and could not swaliow' the 
stuff the* cadres gave us 

In addition to ^ daily 12-hour 
H^hedult of classes, lecjuiied “volun¬ 
tary'' labour and self-criticiani dis 
ciissioris. w'c had, on Saturdays, ,i 
“Big Class”—a meeting of the en¬ 
tire student body at which the cadres 
m.ide their leixirts It thi‘y had a lot 
of c avi*seliopping to lepirt, th»‘ Big 
('lass would last all day 

As the weather grew colder, our 
situation b(*edin(‘ worse Although I 
nei eled warm clothes, I began celling 
those J had, to ge t fiKid h'lnally, one* 
night ill December a friend nainc'd 
Chen and I shppt*d out of the school, 
det('iminc‘il to go to (."anton and take 
up our I fises with the < )\( rseas Chi¬ 
nese authorities there it is easy foi 
overseas Chinese* to travel, because* 
the V ha\ e passports fn m the ir home 
countries or special identiticatioii 
(ards We managc'd to catch a train 
to I*eking, where we went to an 
Overseas (biest House* Like all of 
the* others I saw, it was crowdc’d witli 
idle stude nts 

While I was at this host* 1, the stu¬ 
dents and the cadre** had a pitched 
battle wht'ii a lioy from Indonesia 
di noiineecl the Red** for their broken 
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promibCb to him and the other ovei- 
seas students When the police came, 
thty found themselves faced by 2(M) 
angry students and were afraid to 
t.ike any action 

A tew da}^* later some students 
(omplained about the food and wen* 
repnmanded by the cadms A iiee- 
for-all ensued, and tor several da\N 
the caches were afraid to apjx'ar 
Kniboldenid by this victory, tlie stu- 
dmts telephoned the Overseas ('hi- 
nes** Affairs Commission and de¬ 
manded that the cadies Ik* punished 
It was this sort of oatnght relx*lhoii 
that > ausod the Communists to ketp 
overseas students in the Make up 
Schools tor months or even ye.irs 
Ih‘( ausi* ot smh incidents, I m, they 
alvav’s segregated the oveiseas stu¬ 
dents fiom the inainkuid students 

hmm Peking, Chen and I made 
our way to ('anton, where we ex¬ 
plained to the Oversi*as Affairs Coin- 
1 Mission that we wanted to go to 
siluKil ill the south The officials 
angrily ivfustd When we askc*d foi 
help in hnduig jobs, we were told 
that New China had no place for 
job-seektrs So Chen and 1 were 
stranded, penniless, in Canton I 
hiially had to sell even my shoes At 
least other students there w’ete 
in our plight Some ^if us begged for 
a living There was no pla|e to sleep 
hut the parks ^ 

After three months of this, Chen 
«ind I petitioned the Commission 
again We recited all the pnimisc*! 
that had brought us to C'hina This 
led to a loud argument, and we were 


sentenced to a special ‘"school" for 
rebellious students — the Overseas 
Chinese Learning Centre at Toishan, 
not far from Canton Chen, iinvvill 
mg to face any moie New China 
"make-up" w'ork, deliberately stole 
a nckshaw m orrler to be arrested 
He was given three years in a cor- 
rectiv e labour ramp 

I entered the ia'aming C entre in 
the spnng ot PW,") nierc wen* about 
of us m the institution \\c 
wcR' not allowed to smoke, get a 
haircut or keep our clothes c'lean 
Wc wen* guen endless couisc*s m 
"Anti-Capitahst Thought T raining’' 
and "OlH'dience lo Ptojile’s ()rgam- 
zatioiis ’ 

One clay a sjK'cial Hig Class was 
called 111 iny honoui, Inraiisc the 
cadres had ovi*rhcM»d me ciitic'i/i 
the sc hool The Big ("lass is c leveilv 
managed One* after ancithc‘i. various 
c.ulu s sc atten d thiough the assem¬ 
bly use ‘‘spontaneously” to de¬ 
nounce the oheiidingstiiclent m long, 
impassioned spcec'hc*s This gives 
the impression thai the whole stu¬ 
dent body is of one acconl The ob¬ 
ject is to stir up the students to thi 
point c»f hysteria Someone slioiits, 
‘‘I-et’s iicat him up,” or "He ought 
to fie killed " One* cannot blame the 
students after months of tlit‘ir drab, 
terrible life, any e \Citement helps 

Por two hours they whipped up 
things against me Then scor<*s of 
cadres and pio-C'ommunist students 
surrounded me and I w'as Ix'aten 
and kicked \^Tien I mgained con- 
si lousness I (onfesst'd to all the 
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cnmcb of Mi'hich I had been accused 
—there seemed to ho no other way 
out For the first time I was scait'd 
to death 

I was sentenced to three months 
at a Roaming Hard Labemr Camp 
This IS a camp tliat moves from 
place to place, its memljers working 
on big f onstruction projects Evclu- 
suelv for defiant students, thesi' 

V 

camps aa* the last step before exe 
cution The one in which I was put 
had scveial thousand inmates 

I w'as desperate now', so after two 
months I risked flight Travelling by 
night, I finally marhed the village 
where my parents had lieen bom 
We still have relatives there, and 
one ot rny aunts took me in 

Communist China is a land of 
paradoxes, so the tn<l of my story 
may be surpnsing My aunt and I 
forged a letter from home saying 
that bather was despt rately ill and 1 


must come home at once With this 
letter I, a fugitive from a labour 
camp, was permitted to apply for an 
exit permit 

Months dragged by before I made 
another discovery about the New 
China an exit permit must be ap¬ 
prox cd by the police, and the police 
wait for a bribe From my relatives 
I raised the equivalent of Rs 2,000, 
which W'as paid to the chief of police 
m Canton Then I received my exit 
pemiit and crossed the border into 
Hong Kong and freedom T had been 
in Communist China for 2H months 

Some 40,(K)0 oveiseas Chmesc 
have walked into the Red China 
tiap Several hundred like m" have 
Iteeii lucky enough to escape But 
those who remain an? fanning a 
smouldenng unrest—an unrest that 
may yet flame into the ojx*n rebel¬ 
lion that th^’ Communists fear most 
of all 



Deft D(jinitinni> 

Neurotu A jk rs<>n v ho hasdiscovcm] the ht‘cret of pt rpetual emotion 

-l)<in Bennett 

( apital pumshwent 1 he income tax - J H 

( Ont (|uick on the flaw Men LtorH\ 

(turden Something most men prefer to turn over m their minds 

—D S Halal.^ 

Bachelor 1 he only species of big game foi which the licence ts taken 
out aftt r the hunt —Th^ma* I \nna 


4doU^cent A teen-ager who acts like a baby when you don’t treat 
him like an adult — The Salurdav Evening Pitt 












I'm ( vN \K\ 1 h.id bought for my 
ihiiglitei soino months (Milur sud 
ill 111 , stopped singing .uid uit hud¬ 
dled on its porch Not kniming uhat 
i-i thi nialtii \%itb i\, I Ulephontel 
•hi ArnoldscstiIS who bind cantiiiis 
iiti troiii wIkmii 1 htid Ixuight our" 
Miss Vg.ith.i, agul 7S, .inswori d the 
•iltphoin When 1 deseiibed tho 
bud" svinptoins slit iminodiiti 1\ 
Mcemiiiii iichd tint we get it «> mate 
U s spring, shi sai'l, "aiul the bird 
II leitie Iv 

I pioti"ted tint I ilidii t want two 
t)iids iinci Mien laiinched into a t lU 
liiiiu! I till lid whe> lust ciiii oi .i pur 
■ <t liKi buds tind sohid the piobh m 
bx putting .1 mirroi in thi e.ige a" 
• iinpiii> ioi till olliii ' Peihaps,’ 1 
■ hied biightU 'that would s,itisl\ 

I ill I iinarv 

i hi re w IS a piins> , .iiid tin ii Miss 
\g it a "aid softI\ "Wonlel that 
-atistv voo, Mr" Smith'' 

Mil" P \\ Smiiii 

Vs PI Kseiwi L otiiiei ioi a hirgi iiini 
I w.is isked to find a tvpust ten the 

• ngiiie e iiiig dipartiiu nt Ifpie ke d <1 
well biiili tilonde with a Manlvn Mon 
>■>1 w.iik .uid si'iit her .dong to the* 

• Ine 1 I ngiiiiH r toi .in mti rv it w 

I he next day the mil s applu.ition 
i.iiiie li.i(k tei iiiv elisk she liatln t 
got the ]ob \tii\ti] to It was Ihi" 


noti ‘She d be tliiigiitiiis tei Ii.im' 
.iionnd too III iii\ moMiig p.iits ’ 

I ( • I U' 11 

T'\o I Mills die "SI d tci kill III then 
I .i"ti r fine IV will iii.ikiiig "low pio 
gii"s Ml th' I ii'wel lii.ieluig loi the 
enti.inci to tin thuith hiii.dU mn 
ol till 111 bill"! out iiMpitn iilK Now 
wonldii t \i»i I hulk th.it the si piopli 
who rio nothing but go ten liiiie h Sun 
d.iY.iftei Siindiiv weailel "t.i\ .it home 
it Y..isti I .me! li i\i loom toi the I'st 
ol ii"' Men 

^irolM'iM. ii \ "iipe nil.like 1 I w.ts 
"t uitling 111 11 1 iiieithei ind lie i 
veiling "Oil wiiin lit puked up i bei\ 
lit "iiiiit tiling iiom .1 "he li 'iid bn light 
it oM I *o he I 

Oh, nil dt.ii' "111 I \i l.iiine ei 
i’nt it balk \'oii li.i\c to (ii>e/i 

tll.lt' « I «MirilM4DI 

Wins I sioppin .it 1 sni.ill idling 
st.ition to li<i\i ni\ tM'sehee keel, the 
piopriitoi (ipologi'i*il lot niit Inniig 
.1 pri -sun punip*and saiel the ni.irist 
one w.is at ti garage .ibout <i mile 
ilowii the to.id 

1 tliaiiktil hun .inel aiidi d tlut a" 
1 was there 1 d take two gallons of 
pitiol It w.i" a surprise when he 
looked .it me steinlv "Wouldn I it 
III i iin I he .idi'ionisheel, "if \oii 
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bought the petrol there instead^" 
In gratitude for this refreshing bit 
of business ethics, 1 persuaded him to 
let me buy a gallon from him and a 
gallon down the road - Jchin D'Hiam 

A BOYISH - LOOKiN'Ct Presbytenan 
minister, who was serving his fin»t 
mission in the hills of Kentucky, 
noticed that one of his faithful parish- 
lon^ rs had lieen al>s<‘nt from w rs'ices 
ior St \ t*rc‘l Sundays in a n>w, so ht de- 
Lideri to gti to s( e her and ask ht t u hy 
She shcKik htr head and luokc'd at 
him pityingly "Son,” she said, "you 


am*t old enough to have smned 
enough to have repented enough to be 
able to preach about it ” 

—Mrs f Ofhiman 

Rtatht^ ate invited to submit then 
own itmtnbHitOHs to this featim 
Staiut should be ftont yout own 
tipituHie of ei'ttvday lift Only 
typnonttih tontnhutuiHs can be coh- 
Mditid Addtess “Lift’s Uhe 1 tiat” 
Editor I he Readet s iJitiisI, 25 
Htikthy Sguait London, H J l*ti\ 
inrnt will be madt at i nr usual tult s 
Ilf ttiitei thut tijtitid cantfibiitjoH^ 
tannot bt achnowlidmd o* tel unit d 






I'he Most Delightful Illness I Ever Hdcl 

A letter to the editors of The Reader’s Digest 

JTwo SION ms Atto I was harbounng a grudge against The Reader’s 
Digest My IbSth entry submitted for "Life’s Like lhat” had not been 
accepted I didn’t like any of you 

1 hen suddenly I was taken ill 1 was in the house alone, my friends 
^ were afraid of catchmg my genus, and so for company and reading v 
5 matter I turned to a four-ye.tr accumulation of dog-eared Reader’s 
|| Digests hLiny were the times in months past when 1 had watched the 
I; pile incn'ase "1 must give them away,” 1 would tell myself 

How' tnaiikful I am now that 1 had those wonderful com|)anions> 

^ Each one lent me hours of enjoyment In them I found spiritual help, 

^ educational, political and scientific enlightenment, and many laughs I 
^ joined crusaders in a dozen causes I hopped on the wmg of a butterfly 
and zoomed from flower to flower I increased my vocabulary Even a 
sore throat, congested lung and a high temperature did not hinder me 
^ from travelling to the far comers of Africa, Amenca and the Continent, 

^ or to the towns and cities of my own beloved country 
^ So. please accept my apology for those unkind thoughts concemmg 
^ you * You afforded me the most ddightful illness I have ever had Now. 
s back from my j lumeys to faraway lands, I thank you once agam for 
> transporting me, via pen, and without benefit of suitcase or a bank 
^ account, to the places I have always longed to see —Mrs Fdward Shaw 

s PS] forgive you, too, for turning down my anecdotes Your selections 
Irom other people weie so much bettei than mine > 
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Jule Cross, iravdhng alone in ike Canadian hush, 
discovered then helped to develop what may be his- 
iory's richest iron range—beneath a wddemess lake 


By Tris Coffin 


wkmmmmmmrn In ihf autumn of 
I'HU Jule Cross, a middle-aged Ca¬ 
nadian prospector, formerly a pro¬ 
fessor of mineialogs' at Queen’s Uni- 
\ t isity, Kingston, (Intano, st*t out 
in search oi a myth hoi his lomly 
hunt through the trackless wilder- 
nt^s of western Ontano he had no 
hackers Many thought he was on a 
lool's errand 

He came up with a find of incal- 
(ulable importance Already the iron 
deposits which ho discovered aie 
prodiicmg three million tons of high- 
grade ore per year, and the output is 
evpected to tnple within ten years 
Reserves are estimated at betwc'en 
one and two thousand million tons 
This may be history’s nchest iron 
range | 

For decades miners had wondered 
about the reddish-brown boulders 
churned up and strewn across the 
fintano bush by an ancient glacier 
<jeologists suggested that the famed 

Londtnud fror 


Mesabi iron range in northern Min¬ 
nesota might be merely thi irxit of 
an immense' field whose ImkIv lay in 
Canada But prospextors, the Cana¬ 
dian goveniment lUid even a world 
geological congress huntc'd in vain 
for iron ore The superstitious 
Ojibwa Indians said, “The rocks fell 
from the skies to fool the white 
man ’’ 

fiile Cross’s interest w’as aroused 
by a yellowed 1H‘)7 Canadian Geo¬ 
logical Survey roporf which suggest¬ 
ed that ore might he beneath the 
M-shaped lake which trappers called 
Steep Rock This lake lay throe and 
a half miles from Atikokan, a lonely 
Indian village on the Canadian Na¬ 
tional Railway It could be reached 
only by canoe and portage, or in 
winter by snow'shoe 

In the autumn of I93U, after the 
black flies of summer had gone. 
Cross portaged m It was a spectacu¬ 
lar time frosts had turned the maple 

I Fke Btmer 
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and birch leavob bcarlel and yellow, 
hiis coinpanionb werc moose swim¬ 
ming; m the lake, bt'ais nmmhing 
henicb in the tangled biiish. and 
w'olves howling through Ihe night 
Working his way slow'ly along 
Steep Roik’s slioies, ('ross crac ked 
open nist-iolouied boulders with his 
slioit-handkcl pi< k He s( anned tin 
pu*c(s tor times of iron, weighi'd 
them in his haiul With mounting 
exiitenunt lu staked claims 

Dining the hard winter (»f 1b {] h( 
hauled in on a hoise-drawn sledgi 
a "dip needle" and a (nidi, homi- 
made, windlas>^-dn\( n drill Out 
on till tio/eii laki the dip nitdle 
dippi'd indicating 
niagnelK km k be¬ 
low C'toss drilk'd 
through the iii. 
tni/in shidgi and 
Itlki bottom I'Kk 
to tdki* samplis 
At limes till tem¬ 
pt latuii diopped 
to .“lb bt low /eio 
The (.isinc pipe 
' iok(‘ in hi dull 
His ('ars Jio/e 
Onte h< spent two 
houib gitting his 
Imise's non-shod 
leet tree of the 
til e/mg slusli Rut 
hib boniigs pro\ i d 
then wasoie • 

It seemed mat- , 
ceshible lying lie- j 
ncath thi waters • 
oi' a deep lake and 


‘iSb feet ot glacial silt, slime and 
gravel “Rut when there is need for 
It," Cnibs piedicted in his notes, 
“thev nchcb will be uncoveied ” 
The need wa^ soon to come Dur¬ 
ing the Si'cond Wt'ild War, studies 
showed that the United Slates might 
not have enough high-glade iron oie 
to last the w ir through Eighty-five 
pel (i III (if the ore boats that tncd 
l»> reach the United States fioin 
South \miri(a wire Ik mg sunk by 
Na/i submaiineb And atlei the war, 
Sliep R^Kk's vast lest rves, only 140 
milts fioni the on docks of Lake 
Supeiior, would siipplimcnl Amei- 
K d's dwindling domeslii supplies of 
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THE PROFESSOR HIT A CAST-IRON JACKPOT 


oic, makf ht*r less doix^ndcnt on 
oversi*AS imports—and earn T S 
ddllars foi Canadp 

Jule Cioss had to wait six yeais 
atti'i his discoM'iy foi funds and 
baikeis As ho lontiriuod his pios- 
poctiiig, h( found a largt nickol do- 
posit, which ho sold in If).'7 for 
$2r)i',tK)0 \\ ith ihoso funds h» wont 
1o {oi hinnjL>ton, pirsidont of Lilth 
Lom; La' (told Minos, ,i lUf'j'od fol¬ 
low who had inmod fioin tlu. \ ukon 
to Moxko, ,iiid sai<l. ' I'lu luttiiif^ 
this qu<iit<‘i fit a million dollai'» on 
Moip Rock Will \ou ^<» in with 
iiK llio\ shook hands on it 
hiiin;^ton in tiiiii, tuoiu'lit in 
aiiothoi (.anadian, Major (loiu i.il 
T) M Ho{>arth and tho thn-o pall¬ 
ia i. i liost‘ a \oiin;' ^old ni]nin{> on 
f'lnoir, M s (I*op) hothonngliani, 
a-« iii<inaf<or fhosi four madi an 
ideal toani ( loss had an almost 
mvstic faiih. Lrnnf>ton and Fhu'artli 
.1 dviiamic driving hiici, and 
i'othcniij^hani a i aim abilitv to taki* 
piobloms apait and find answors 
I hoy bogan opoiatioiib in 
I .M^'tv-ii^ht-xi.ai old lotlunni’- 
ham and his biidc moved into a 1J- 
bv-I l-lcKit prof.lb labin .it tho lako 
A dull crow took moio s.implm^s, 
and j>ooloj^sts studying thoin said. 

Jiil( was right 1 hon* aic millions 
of tons of iioh oio iindor tko lako ” 
Stool coiiipanios and invostniorit 
houses hovvtv'or, domandod moR* 
proof So a shaft was sunk fioni tho 
1) ink to roac h undci tho laki W’ator 
loakod in and flooded flic shaft — 
two yoars' work and a iniHion dol¬ 


lars washed out As far as outside 
capital was concerned, the Steep 
Rock vontuio MH.inod to be hnished 

It was then that Pop hoihenng- 
hani producf'd a plan which The 
Not than Mtnet calls "one of the 
gloat C an.idiaii c•nglncenng tri¬ 
umphs of all tinu‘ " lie* proposed to 
divoil the Vine Rivei, whose' waters 
flowed into Steep Rc;ck, chain two 
centre aims of the 1 .Vmilc-long 
lak , and scoop out cue fiom open 
juts in the dry lake bottom 

The hreatht.iking boldness of tho 
plan c an be si c n hc>ni the map The 
Sc'ino Rise I flowed first into Mar- 
mion I..ike, whuh m turn omptu'd 
into Sleep Rock Lako P.>p pro- 
jMisccl to dam uj) Maimion I akc‘ at 
its lowoi end, ri\c*i''e its flow and 
eniptv its wateis thiough a man¬ 
made cliaiinc'l into IK .iit)\ binlavson 
Lake, wlm h in tiiin would be drain- 
crl inio the western .iiin of Sterp 
Roc k and on into it'* natiiial i oiirbo 
Hut wo eaii t diaiii Mairnioii 
into I inl.ivsoii- -i inl.ivson is i \ foc't 
tiighc r,’ one of tho ^laTtnors puntc'd 
out 

"We'll have to chop tho lewd of 
I'liilayson .’ll foc*t. 1 figure," Pop 
said 

Ho wanted toe ut a tunin'l through 
tho hard nnk iindoi bmlayson and 
gi<idually, through a senes of arti- 
ficial channels, Ic't the waters out- 
"like pulling out the plug in a 
bath," he explained The cost at 
least ton million dollars 

Many consultants thought tho 
plan "absurd," and thc're seemed 
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to be little chance of gel ting the 
necessary capital In 1<)42, however. 
General Hogarth appealed to Cyras 
?2jton, Canadian-bom financier, 
foundei of Republic Steel and one¬ 
time protege of John D Rockefeller, 
who lin<incL‘d the Mes.ibi a genera¬ 
tion earlier Eaton saw that the time 
of need that Cross had prc'dif ted was 
here Eaton went to Washington 
and persuaded the C S Goveniment 
to lend him ten million dollars 
Then he raised of pnvate 

capital (7*he total investincmt in 
Steep Rock was eventually mon* 
than rift million dollars ) 

Advised of this backing, Cana 
dian National RaiUvays put up a 
spur and an ore dock at the lake- 
head The Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Pow'er Commission stning a trans¬ 
mission line 12.’) miles through tlu 
wilderness Twenty-two miles of 
aca‘ss roads w'eic hacked out of the 
bush Twf) million dollars worth of 
equipment and building material 
was trucked from Atikokan to the 
lake, then towed by barge to the 
mam camp north of Stevp Rock 
Now, at the Ixittom of a hill a fifth 
of a mile fiom Fiiilavson, a gang 
liegan to drill the tunnel that would 
dram the lake It was a lO-by-12 
foot hole that would penetrate 1 ,2 <m) 
feet of sheer lock The turn cllers 
made 17 feet a day, hauling the 
broken reck out in mine cars 
In July, 104IJ the cracial moment 
arrived The tunnellers had bur- 
row'cd up under Fmlavson Lake and 
were ready to fire th** dynamite that 


would clear the last ten feet By late 
morning tlie hill across the lake was 
crow’ded with 1,(KI0 anxious specta¬ 
tors—workers, Red Indians, trap¬ 
pers, officials from Washington and 
Ottawa who feared they might be 
caught in what scoffers called “Eat¬ 
on's folly ” Some engineers had 
publicly predicted that the hnal 
blast would clog the hole with Iviul- 
ders and d( bns 

Shortly after 11 o'clock the time 
fuse wMs planted, and the tunnellers 
pouR'd ('lit of the opening At noon 
a sm*ii shucked into the hushed w'll- 
demess After minutes of siltni'*, <i 
gn*at n)ir filled the an The watei of 
iMnltiysoii L.ike near the south end 
l)i)bbled up into domes as high as H) 
t«*f A violent burst of an and \ap- 
our npped out of the tuniul mouth, 
sf attenng bits of powdei and papi*r 

F'or what s< (ined an eleinity -ic 
tiially only 20 si*(oiids—an uneasy 
quiet prevailed '1 hen there was the 
sound ot gushing w'ater Someone 
shouted, “Hire she comes* Look 
out, bo)^*'' Miners neai tin tiinii**! 
mouth scrambled awrt-y Nini*t\ *> 1 * 1 - 
onds latcT the waters of bmlayson 
Lake, choked with fmth and mud 
and gravel, raged out at 10 miles an 
hour Roulder". shot out like cannon 
balls A clicM-r rase from the crowd 
I'lnlayson coidd Ire lowered * 

While the tunnellers were work¬ 
ing, other huge engineering projects 
had been under way A senes of ten 
dams had been erected, channels 
cut, and Marmion Lake was now 
emptying into Finlaj'son The next 
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step was to drain the two middle 
arms of Steep Rock Lake and draw 
out the feet of glacial sediment 
that overlaid the nch ore beds This 
was a bigger task than dredging the 
Panama Canal Fourteen giant 
pumps, mstalled on barges in the 
lake, lowered the water level six 
inches a day Then 90 million cubic 
yards of muck, clay and gravel were 
lemoved Day and night foi months 
the nish of water and rattle of gra\el 
sounded through the huge diamagi* 
pipi'S By the spnng of 194^ ore w'lth 
more tlian 60 per cent iron content, 
the nchest in Noith America, began 
lolling down to Lake Superior 
Steep Rock Iron Mine is today a 
gieat rusty canyon in the wilderness 
oi western Ontano Coming upon it 
from the air is a staitling expcii- 
eric(‘ Suddenly, in the \astn(‘ss of 
rJear-water lakes and nvers and 
patches ot dense green fore«»t, you 
see a huge orange crater On its floor 
met hanical shovels hll trucks which, 
like littlt* bugs, crawl up a pattern 
oi tortuous and dusty roads Man't 
hand I e\ident, too, on the lake's 
east arm There, Caland Ore Com¬ 
pany, the Canadian subsidiary of 
Inland Steel, has a OO-million-dollar 
•Jevclopmcnt programme under 
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way Caland is drying up its portion 
of the lake and sucking out the 
slime, and will deliver iron ore to 
the hungry blast furnaces by 1060 
Atikokan has turned into a boom 
town Red dust—"paydirt”—cov¬ 
ers ever^' window sill Mingling here 
are sons and grandsons of the Orn¬ 
ish miners who came to Canada in 
the Yukon gold nish of the 'flO's, 
Gaspe Irene h-Canadians, Amen- 
caiis with the twang of the Mid- 
West, Scottish-(.'anadians. Italians, 
refugee Ukiainians 
To Canada, Steep Rock is a bnl- 
liant augury It has been predicted 
that, with iron and oil, Canada has 
till resouices to expand more rapid¬ 
ly than any uthci nation in history 
A shoit time ago there was a sim¬ 
ple ceremony at Steep Rock The 
first shipment of ore fmm the Er- 
iington mine, an undeiground shaft, 
was loaded Pop hothennghani, 
now the company president, watch¬ 
ed as two old-timers, Henry Unrau 
and Pete Wieln, planted a spruce 
tree in the oie car for goiKl luck, an 
old mining custom fule Cross, a 
big, agt'ing man, stood on a truck 
and spoke to the small cniwd "It 
you have faith and know'ledge,” he 
said, "yon can do almost anything ” 


THE PROFESSOR HIT A CAST-IRON JACKPOT 


\ rents Talk 

^wo Texas oilmen walked into a Cadillac showuKua in Dallab and 
one of them asked a salesman “How much is that de luxe model? “ 
"Ten thousand doUars " 

"I'll take it," the Texan said, and began to peel thousand-dollar notes 
from a bulky roll His hiend whipped out his wallet "Oh, no you 
don't." he said "After all, you bought lunch*” --Pttcr Lind 
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of hts loiintry’s polity 


’^riiere’s More to Foreign Aid 

(luodtt'ill t’\ptc\scii ot millions 
of (Itfllios IS no suhstitiiU fot 
(I nah^iiL limit islanding of 
oiht > naiitms' piohli m\ 
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tluv siiii usi't 1 oinniunist .it;i;!ts 
Sion Additii'n.il liut^t slims li.ixe 
leteiitU lu't II .ippnipnated Inxcsli- 
j[>.ition slums, iiowt mt, th.it tins ioi 
< i^n-aid piot^ifUniiK li.is in the iii.iin 
doji>( nt Idled into a huieauf idtit 
nif'htinan, in whirh millions of dol¬ 
lar-. are Wtisted Adniitledlv. somr 
111 the money s|H‘nl has yu Idefl ('(nkI 
lesults Hut too often pioji* ts lia\t 
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lift'I hiidil iiftoii toiiiities not 
!• .iil\ ioi them, \Mth ilu it suit th.it 
ill will and iistMitiui nt, not hitnd- 
ship, last iKtii iiuiiind In olhti 
inst.iiues inoncv has hun s'alt(H*»l 
ih'iut with such .diandon th.it it is 
h.iid to dis(( in what, li any, n suits 

h. is( hi ( n .u hit \( d 

Unix a It XX xxiiKs apo V S leijis 

i. ttoTs suhinitted a nport dttaihnt; 
th( “loost, sl.jishod and iinhusintss 
hk( " s}H‘ndiiu>oi inoit than 2‘>n mil¬ 
lion dollars in Ir.iii v.ith so littli re¬ 
paid lor “basK n (finreincnis of 
piiKlent in.inaf;( iiieiit that it is 
iioxx impossible with any arc uracy 
t.) ull what btfame of the funds ” 

\et this (ase is tvpit a1 of liiii- 
finds iiiKoxend thniuf'hoiit the 
xxoild lien-.in sonic t \.implesthat 
hi\t btdi bioiic'ht to my attention 

In theiumeot loreif,naidtheU S 
(lox eminent h.is built a S12H,diK) 
(oxx barn in Lebanon in ordei to 
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“domoiistraU" to laniieis liMng on 
$1<MI <1 year or Irss tin* ec^uipniont 
thi’V‘should idi tlu'inst'Ki's witli 
to ^it dlu‘d(l 

In h-thiopid hundifd's of thou¬ 
sands of dollaib a year ha\o bivii 
spf'iit to found an a^ncultural col- 
h‘gt’i conduit c\pi‘inmnts for lais- 
in^ b( tti r cni|>s .md train M'tiTinaiy 
surf;» oils, all of which inay In* tii*«»d 
lint at l.isl n*potf cMiyoni* was too 
busv to ])ut to i>s( 2,()<)() plotif'hs and 
.1 stoic of tiactois rusting awa\ since 
rNRRA da^s 

\nd (oiisidir Afghanistan Thi 
12 niilliop inhabitants h\i a‘- thc> 
did a thousand ycais ago Some an 
nomads, but most of them aie sim¬ 
ple farmers Nini 1} siv pi i ii nl i an- 
not nail orvMiti, noi can thiy lojie 
with till lompIeMti's of iiKshan 
i/ed 11 \ ili/ation Thi le die virtually 
no nuxlern roads, the usual tiaiis- 
jxirt iso\ei tiailsb\ laniel and pack 
hoisi 1 he Afghans nieil to bi mlro- 
ilimd to the age ot the wheel and 
a\le, and to simph hand tools, it 
tiny aie to begin as(indmg tin 
1 1 onomic lailder Misstoriai ii s yea is 
ago learnt that there is no othir w<iy 
up than step by slow step Instead, 
legislators are tivmg to shoit-iut 
years of such cssimtial development 

To illustrate the United Stales 
advanced $20,500,(KM) of jpans to 
complete two dams in the most iso¬ 
lated part of Afghanistan The idea 
was to produce indu»tiial hydio- 
electncity and to pour out water to 
it claim a miUion acres of de‘>ert on 
which to msetlle the nomads To 


(lay, two to fave yiMis aftii comple¬ 
tion of ihe'd* clams, there is still little 
{xiwei eiiuipmeiit mstall(‘d and no 
i let trie ity has been generated The 
nomads hd\t lefiised to settle down 
on the iiiigaUd acivs, the soil is so 
alkaline that some of it won't grow 
tiops foi two years m succession 
Ne\ erthi less, e\eiy yeai fiirthei 
largt Slims aie handed out to main¬ 
tain the irrigation canal with Ameii- 
can tichiiHians, wliile others stn\e 
fe\eTislilv to soKc thi soil pnibleni 

I hi Afghans blame the United 
States, for haxeiiT they larn led on 
to e\ix.*ct gaal things*' Therefore, 
from Intel national ('o-ojXTation 
Administration headquarti is in 
Washington a dc'in.md gots out for 
“projdts which will show immedi¬ 
ate results and (‘luouiage the ]X'o- 
pk " O'liitncy Kimk‘r, an e\ix*n- 
entecl engineer, was sc*nt tf) find 
stmie ol these 

"Help the Afghans to make betti r 
use of the goofl land they have," he 
acKised "Show them how to make 
an iiiexpc'iisive wea\ mg rack so that 
the rugiiidkers can bnng then work 
inside during the w'liitei months in 
which th(v nc)w sit idle Abcne all, 
show them how to build c arts m their 
own Milages, and how to construct 
a system ol farm to market wagon 
roads This can all Ix' done for ten 
million dollars—and then Afghans 
can begin to get ahead on their own 
initiative " 

No one would listen Instead of 
stalling with W'lieel and axle, 1C A 
ga'-e $I4,5(Ki,(KKt last year to start 
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five aiipoitb and pruvide electionic 
fqiiipiiK'Tit for a sixth ^hich Russia 
It constructing 

“After all, thib is the air age," 
bays an K A man “We'll give the 
Afghans an airline and an agency 
to n'gulatt air traffic American 
technicians will have to stay there to 
run the shem, of com sc. the nation 
will have to he taught to read and 
wnU Ix'fott it can begin to pniduce 
t( clinic lant to rt'plac e outs 

This itn’t foreign aid as tin* T S 
Coiigrc'sb conccivc'd it, and it isn't 
tloing th(‘ gcMid that it should This is 
huic‘aiiciacy ImmiI on building a per¬ 
manent cmpiic Tlie ever-giovvmg 
tori>» of tc'chnicians and e\peit«» 
which it would fastcM on to a Minple 
pc'ople will Ik n*bente<l by the iinder- 
dc'VilojKcl countiicN a^ vioKntl> as 
the roloniai rulc'is whom thc> liavt 
fought for \reais to shake off 

rills IS only will of the things 
wrong with foreign aid as it is ad 
iiiinisteFt'd Ihe present and privi- 
ous adnimistidtions have depemded 
on the piotcs'^uiiial foicign-aid plaii- 
neis in ]( A and the State Dipart- 
inent for guidance l^nfortunaU 1> 
foi r S taxpayers, too many of 
thesi men mcasum the success ot 
thc'ir piogiamincs not so much m 
teims of a< (omplishnii nt aa in lash 
spiiit 

India lb an example That coun 
tiy’s Ix'sl project is its cominuiiity- 
development piogrammc Siarted 
ycsirs ago, it sends small teams into 
the villages to instiuct almost .UHi 

iillion poor and uneducated rural 
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people in R'acling and wTiting, sani¬ 
tation and health caic. to show them 
how to increase their cnips, to start 
c ottage industnes, and to teach vil¬ 
lage leaders to catry on the process 
alter the teams leave 

A U S Congn'ssional Committee 
visited some of these villages recent¬ 
ly '1 he inhabitants pioudly showed 
what they had done, as a result of 
thc‘ir training, to hit thcmselvc's a 
loafl cut tiiniiigh the jungle to ic'dcli 
the outside vcoriel, a school built of 
com Ic‘te blocks sanitaiy facilities, 
incrcasc'd crops that meant the clif- 
feiena* between hunger and hope 
In these* simple things, and in the 
V illagers' nsirig spin* of pnde and 
self respc'ct, was proof that men can 
and iL'iU helj) themselves when the 
goals ate within then coinprehen 

S|i III 

Nevertheless, 1C A spc*nt little on 
tin's!* (oimniinity devc lopmc*nt pio- 
jects last \cai Cc»ngressmc*n had to 
pttni Ann rii an officials to get them 
to ^how the‘a* villages 

Till tioiitili IS that Amciu'a's foi- 
c ign-aid plaiiru is art tiyniig to spend 
HI) million dollars a yt‘ar on India 
A U S mission of more than 4U) 
works hard at the task 

In l‘)r> l.al ter telling r S Congress 
it intended to spend but $(i.‘{'.),(KH)on 
.dl transportation and communica 
ti ms in the country, the mission 
made India an outright gift of 
S'iO.ritKi.fKM) woitli of new railway 
equipment alone India didn’t need 
tfiis as a gift, she cciuld have bor- 
rov'c*d any cash she needed for her 
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railvvayb Ix'cause hor system, the 
fourth largest in the world, is one of 
the nation's stiongcst assets 
In June, 10/54, Ivio weeks before 
their unexpended balances for the 
fiscal year would expire if not pledg- 
t (1, U S foieign-aid officials in India 
decided to donate $l,i').‘!0,iX)0 worth 
of piefabn^ated str cl lor /)2 easy to- 
eiecl gram silos and wamhoiises to 
"di tnonstiate” what US storage 
techiiuiues <ould accomplish Last 
autumn K'A officials admitted that 
the bulk of the mateiial was still sit¬ 
ting in Calcutta, untouched Mean- 
\\ hile, K'A appro\ ed a lecjuest fiom 
its office in India for an additional 
four million dollais of U S taxpay- 
I rx’ money for ()(M) more w'arehouses 
-in spite of the fact that in two 
years the Indians hadn't got round 
to putting up the buildings they had 
alu ady bcx*n sc nt 

The fact is that India cannot as¬ 
similate aid as fast as foreign-aiders 
want tc^ hand it out Almady a sur¬ 
plus of 1 "ut million dollais has piled 
up from past apjiiopriations Nc \ c r- 
thel« s, officials ha\c proposed that 
Congiess now* me lease Indian assist¬ 
ance from HO million dollars to 1(M) 
million dollars a year 
(j Colson Ellis, vice-president of 
the U S Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers, ti^ik a team 
to India und« r an ICA contract to 
sc‘t up a management-developinent 
programme that would help new m- 
dustn(*s to operate mon* efficiently 
He later told the House boicign Af¬ 
fairs CommittcH.* that he had to wait 


seven months before the Indian 
government w'ould let him have* any 
people to tram, and that his job was 
impossible boc'ause of resistance to 
cnticism and to the idea of a free 
ec ononiy 

"Wc make a mistake preaching 
that what these countnes need is 
capital," he saj^ "Tlieir pnncipal 
nec*d is tramc^d men We must teach, 
not simply a^'t as expeits Ibiless our 
programme is predicated upon leav 
mg something bt'hmd, we aie going 
to be stuck there for hfty years ’ ’ 

1 hc*se examples of w'aste of Amer 
lean personnel and American rt* 
sources umld bt multiplied In 
Ijreece Marshall Plan tractors rust¬ 
ed on the docks tor two years after 
amval iKKrause the country couldn't 
absorb all the aid given it ^et no 
lesson is learnt from such waste 
Recently, in Laos, a country of one 
and a half million inhabitants, C on 
gressmen saw' a dc‘pot cramini cl with 
enough expcns'\e drugs, hypo- 
deimic needles and other medical 
supplies to can* foi inut h of South- 
East Asia 

Still, each year since IIMH the pc‘o 
pie who run foreign aid have come 
up with a con\ eiiiently timed einer- 
gency which has called lor enlarg¬ 
ing the scope of our oixTations In 
the cuirent fiscal year 11,74b,(H H ),t K H) 
was appropnated for non-military 
assistance—an increase of OH million 
dollars over PWO, c*vcn though ICA 
ended the year with a surplus of 
nearly two thousand million dollars 
It had lieen unable to spend 
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By the foreign-did 
crdcy had become ^o swollen aiul 
top-heavy that Congiess ordered a 
ten per cent cut in its T,(MK» person¬ 
nel Yet today it has more einphiyees 
than I'ver—more than S,(KMi This 
buieamracy has bt'coiiR so powei- 
lul, so cocksiiie, that it has ilefied 
Congitss and done whatevei il hiis 
wanted 

Tiider S law. ie<]iiests ior aid 
all siipi'Kised to «>iigiiiaU with the 
host (oiintiy Tlie T S mission is 
then supposed to li\ to hnd Aiiien- 
taii I ash for the worthust toieign- 
aid propisals--il th* iHneliting 
iiatioii will pay a substanticd [Kiition 
of tlu costs to show Its inteiest Jii 
pitietiei, some of (lUi nns',ions stait 
out with an alloc ation of hinds, th< n 
try to pn \ ail iifNui tin host c oiintiv 
to avccptiash tor projects diuiniiKd 
uj) by ICA Scunctiines tlie iiiissmijs 
even find way's of (’citing round tlu 
stipulation that the fiost c ountiy ]>iit 
lip earnest-money In one instance 
recently it was found that a iiost 
iountfy''s ‘‘contiibiition” inchicled 
tile country s estimated loss oi ini- 
jxut dutic's on itc'ni*> which the 
United State's gives to it • 

Everywhere Amerie a is In stow ing 
the aeeoiitreine'nts of advancement 
upon pc'ople while giv ing irisutfie le nt 
heed to fiinchiinc'ntal nmls ]c«rdan. 


a poor, and country’ with {..VHlfdOO 
population, has an overwhc'lming 
problem half a iiiiliion Arab redu- 
gees from Palestine The foreign- 
aiders' cure has In'cn to eonstruit a 
magnifici'iit north-bouth luotoi-road 
although there are fewer than M.OtHl 
c ars 111 the'e ountiy 

(Mile lats have adnnUe'd that some 
pioc^iaiiinii s could well be taken 
ovei and paid ten by the host coun- 
tiie-. -cve'pt that the latter don’t 
think they re worth then own e'ash 
and would drop them Me'anwliilc 
Billina, loin vcsiis ago, leje'ete'd 
fuithei wholes,de gitt-» from the 
1 mted Slates \ ( ongressien.d in¬ 
vestigator was told in Binnii "Bv 
iHing so aggressively friemdly ,ind 
insistent that we .eec e pt yonr nione y 
iincl sujxrioi knowledge in working 
out our 'le'^tiiiKs, you Anieiie ans in¬ 
sult iis without meaning to " Ihis 
re action is spreading 

Is it not tune for Ameiieaiistoean 
a halt lo this senseless, arrogant 
s|H‘iiding‘' What should be clone in 
stcMcl It to eoncentiate on helping 
{Mople to help tlu nistIves with 
jitmiamentdl pto^raitrue^. meaii- 
while eneoiiiaging the in to aee'e'pt 
development by private c'liteipriM 
so that then e'cononues may’ grow 
and Ix'eome mde'jK'iident of U S 
handouts 


c WON, iiivlitd to jiieaeh at St Paul s Cathedral iii Dean Inge’s 
clay, told the Dean tint hi WuS grmig to give the eongiegation “.i dose 
oL till milk ot liiiman kiiulii' ss ' 

"roiidtiw el, I trust,” sjid Inge i Mrtkh (Inna mi 
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CLOWN OF THE 
ANTARCTIC 


Cocky, cunous and fon- 
lovuig, these wdl-dzessed little 
comedians ate outra^us 
cancatutes of mankind 


By Richard Dempewolff 

N early cveiything about pen¬ 
guins cancatures something 
human Their black backs and im¬ 
maculate (sometimes) white shirt- 
fronts give them the appearance of 
absurd little men in evenmg dress 
Their legs are set far back on their 
bodies so that they stand ^th exag- 

B wiDDPDPWipppp eq qdaa a qqaqqa q 

RirifAKii Mias in tht Ant 

tire* 1C from Ilecemixr, iqy, to Feliruarv, 
1956, as an obserstr of Ihi pniiantions for 
th( Intcmational Otophysical \tar 


gerated eiectness llieir sleek flip¬ 
pers. covered with rudimentary 
feathers, give an illusion of arms 
m well pressed, over-long sleeves, 
hanging properly at their sides or 
bemg swung m wide, leisurely ges¬ 
tures as they gossip among them¬ 
selves in little knots, like fellows go- 
mg over Saturday's match 
And they have a truly human 
sense of posscssiveness Many times 
in the pack ice I’ve seen a cocky 
little Ad61ie pengum holding his 
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giound on an ice floe our ice-breakcr 
had nudg^, waving his flippers an- 
gniy and squawking indignation at 
our 8.300-ton craft for disturbing 
the peace 

Of the 17 known varieties of pen¬ 
guins inhabiting the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, only two are true Antarctic 
residents The dignified Emperor is 
the outsize edition, growing as tall as 
four feet One big fellow captured by 
Captain Scott's men in 1911 weighed 
nearly seven stone The smaller and 
more numerous Ad^lie grows to 
slightly over two feet and tips the 
scale at about 12 pounds His whim¬ 
sical, qmzzical appearance is height¬ 
ened by the white nng louiid each 
black button eye 

To watch an Ad£lic walk, you'd 
never think he could get anywhiTt* 
Stumping along on three-inch legs 
at a rate of 120 steps per minute, he 
wheezes all the way Insatiably 
nosy, he keeps his eyes anywheit 
but on the rr>ad Tlie consequence's 
of this outiageous jaywalking are 
often pretty silly I have watched 
more than one waddling penguin, 
his head turned nearly backward for 
fear he'll miss something, tnp over 
a footpnnt in the snow and fall flat 
on his stomach Invanably he pops 
up and marches off haughtily as 
though nothmg had happened 

Pengums generally walk upnght, 
using their flippers like balaiicmg 
poles and swaying from side to side 
like short-legged fat men But when 
they have a long way to go, and per¬ 
haps when lired or fnghtened, they 


bellyflop and propel themselves 
along on their stomachs, paddle- 
wheelmg their toes against the snow 
and using their flippers like oars 
Emperors have been observed mak¬ 
ing as much as ten miles an hour like 
this 

Of all penguins, Ad^hes are prob¬ 
ably the greatest travellers Havmg 
wintered at the northern nm of the 
ice pack, in spnng they journey fiOO 
or more miles back to their Antarc¬ 
tic rookeries Some have been ob¬ 
served (MX) miles from home 

Home ioi an Ad£he—a rookery— 
is a madhouse One that we visited 
on Cape Bird dunng a bird-bandmg 
foray sounded, from half a mile 
aw'ay, like a football crowd berating 
a bad decision There, high on a \ ol- 
canic ndge, we counted roughly 
.')0,(KK) Ad^hes crowded on pebble 
nests only a foot or two apart All 
w'em busily engaged in wooing, or in 
hatching out a summer crop of grey 
angora chicks The confusion of 
crowded, bustling little bodies made 
a *W>-acm sea of undulating move¬ 
ment Weary fellows trying to catch 
'1(1 winks standing up weie often sent 
sprawling by some cutpnt bemg 
chased precipitately thnmgh the 
m£16e by a fuiious cock whose mate 
he'd tried to steal 

Although penguins may waddle 
up to within a foot or two of a man 
to look him over, they resent being 
picked up They'll squawk funous- 
ly. peck gashes m the nearest wnst 
and stnke bruising blows with their 
powerful flippers However, if you 
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manage to hold an 
Ad^lic for a minute or 
so, he may calm down 
and nestle comfortably 
in youi arms to lx? 
stroked and pc^tted 
Having made one big 
effort to get fn*e, ht 
si*ems to feel he has 
done his duty and the 
lest IS up U) the fates 
Penguin love life 
^talts with a pidible, 
wtiich the male carries 
in his lx*ak to place gal¬ 
lantly at the feet of his 
light of love Scientists 
I an ran*ly determine 
Ixiy penguins from giil 
pi'iiguins vkithout dia- 
setting them—and there’s a pro¬ 
found suspicion that penguins can't 
tell, either Often a suitor will drop 
Ills pc bble before another male, dis- 
(o\ ering his error only when attack¬ 
ed by the insulted gentleman 

\\'hen Mr Penguin does find a 
lady, she may accept his pebble 
gracii -isly, or he may get buffeted 
for his pains In the latter case he 
hunches his head into his shoulders, 
shuts his eyes and submits to the 
abuse with resignation boon the 
lady’s iicisousness subsidy and he 
sidles up to her They spi|ad their 
flippers, rub necks and go into a 
swaying love dance, accompanied 
by raucous honking, with beaks 
pointed skywards 

Ceremonies out of the way, the 
eoik patters thiough tne roc»kerv 


collecting more pebbles to build a 
nest lieneath his lady There are 
plenty of pebbles lying about, but 
he prefers to sneak up behind a 
blooding hen and steal one from 
under her tail A thief on the prowl 
looks ludicrously suspicious Lean¬ 
ing forward, feathers drawn close to 
make himself appear small he tnes 
to lose himself m the crowd If 
caught Ixjfore he gets the pebble, he 
fluffs up and peers nonchalantly 
round as though he can’t imagine 
what the fuss is about 
Once the usual pair of eggs is laid, 
both mother and father Ad^iie take 
turns to insulate them against polar 
frigidity diinng the 40-day incuba¬ 
tion penod Both male and female 
have “brood patches’’ on the abdo¬ 
men—like radiators of flesh made 
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('\trd wdim by mvnad blood \essfls 
While* one Adclu* bits, the other 
geneidlH joins a paitv of pals vho 
aie also oft duty In hm* spirits they 
head lor a '•wiin, hopp'ng and wad- 
tllinij down the loin; slopes (houps 
t>oin^ down with shuts soilid iioin 
dd>s ol ejif^-sittiin* mut shiri\- 
suited fellows (lawdliin* bat k to 
woik Hoth parths iman.ihly stop 
tti chat bt Ion plot tilini; With 
painfiilh human hailtv st'xeial ol 
the hointwaid bound idiKtant t<> 
lace dooitstie diitks on tlk iids;t 
siMPinb to tc'inptation and ntnin 
lot anotii' 1 tii>lu in the sta 

\t thi edi;t ot tin n t nobod\ 
wants to be tiisi in 1 in buds Iim 
lip siioMTiL tarh otlii I f>ti balanti 
with tilt ir llippi Is, lint kiin; lilow- 
and It mine tnn kwaid ni kit p tioni 
tunibhiu'into till watii Hit it ina\ 
bf a eiiio reason loi tins t orim al 
})t rtorinaiM e 1 ht si a Nop.iid a 
ikadHciunn )tptrieiiin> luiksbi- 
neath tin* lee waitire to d.iit oiu and 
MiaicM rhi ni widi '>haip tooiht d 
jaws Iht stoniatb ol tint sin h 11- 
loot noii'^tt r wa-> loniid to tontain 
Iht bodn^ ot I'' ptni'iiin'- Killer 
wh dt -> ako doti on jk neinn nu at 
'sooner or IdU r, howt \t T out ptii- 
i;uin will be slio\ed o\trbo.iid 
C hattc r:n/L' and splaslitrii'. \(i\ 
mill h allVI, lit IS a siL'iial for dii u "t 
lo lollow Like a low of rai iiieswim- 
nii Is, th \ ina\ rlivi off tilt itt in 
iiiiison Or, mole oltm, the v'll tol 
low the iiatUr in a lone lint, i ai h 
divine hi ad hrst from tin '•}>ot \a 
• attdbv ihf bird ah'at] Ininblini:, 


shoving, calling to each other, they 
perform just like a crow'd of children 
in the nver 

W’atching a party of penguins 
(onn* ashore is lulaiious Swiinniiiig 
in single hie towards the ite edge, 
each w’lll leap fnun the watei about 
.»i I feet fioiii slioie -to gauge the dis¬ 
tant e -and then siibmeigt \ nio- 
im lit kite r tin katler jnips up tm the 
1 ' e lanthng squarely on his feet ()nt 
b\ one till others |)op up Usidt liiin 
in .1 glowing luu , t vaetiv like wood 
eii (links bobbing U() in a shooting 
g.dli i\ Now, stuffetl with ftmtl 
whifh tilt \ will iigiiigitate fill till 
< hit k tin pt nguins Ilk honiiwaid 
If .iniiig bat kw.lid to oHstt tin 
wtiL'iit in tilt II stoinat hs 

lilt Ilk of a {kiiguin I link is no 
pit ni( Rouncl the iitii of tin look 
• IV skua gulls swoop Iht St* bugi 
ii.iwk liki birds with foui foot 
wing "piiatl jut \ on penguin tggs 
.inrlvouiig Li t all t eg go unattc ndi d 
toi an instant and a skua sii.itt he it 
Hi suit h till-, ha/aid, i \ii '*si\e t n 
thiiMasin fin tlu part ot jit nginii 
pan nts at tin t iiaiigiiig of tht. guard 
I an smash a lot ot i ggs and hint 
fliitks \isi) fiustraUo old mails 
unable to hiiil tliiiiistlMs matts 
soin tunc s pi owl aroiinrl tlu lookeiv 
rloiiig .iwa\ witli t gys and c hit ks 
'Ihi (hitk- that survive havt 
leaint tf* fi ml loi tlu iiiselves by tin 
(lul of siimnit r Now the iit. fioin 
tlu havsand inlets of tlu* wliitecon- 
tini'iit begins flowing northwards 
On llit'st floi s the Adc'hes nde to 
wainu r t him s 
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By \\ ilfrtd Funk , * ’ . , 

Fo fii 1 I HI HOSi (Hit (it this test, tn St viitL driven \out own dthfii- 
tion oi (.ach of tht. viotds \(>u think you know Ihin, amont; the 
(.hoiCL-i hi Ion, tu k ihi. noiiloi phtist. \ou hiluM \smaie\i in meantrt 
to till k(\ noiii XnswLis 111 on the Pi\t piut 


i1 tirade vC| iiikl \ iirniiiLnt H 

(dliiuttul pi'Mi siMii ( lont', haishU 
I tltll ll Spillt) I) tolfllll. 

rJi luniinir\ flu hm niii ‘sMUHiinL nlm 
IS \ iiinoiis,]i t;i mil Ills, ( \ nn, 1) 

iiOpltlli 

I t) Lxirt ((i{ /111 • \ III oMivihLliii ]) 

liii ( ill ill •mil 1 1) lit ini'til U 11 

(t prutfiiosticitKin (piou nils ti kI shuni 
\ lilt lit il iliMiiption H pi (.die III in (It 
tiiKi ht ( ut oi pioliin^nni; 1) 

ill lliili iSiS 

‘'I \i\aLit\ (\i \ IS I ti OI \i \ IS 1 O'- - \ 
hi iiii\ H ipiiiiiliniss ( Uititi inii 
iMnilimn I) iiiipucknn 

pi) 'iriuloiis (iMi u liisi liihic It 
esiitiil ( i|iiiiiilsiiiiiL 1) talkitiM 

f/i n'cdincrit> iim di ol ii t.) \ loni 

l■l••npIlCl. ihiltt\ OI qulilts U shsncss 
( ii'PiiiinrL 1) lonsLivatism 

(K) laiistii ikans tiki \ itipcnsivi. K 
soul to the t istt ( L\il 1) Mteasth' 

scncribk i\fn ii i h’li -\ nioJisr 
H ucak ( norths ot hnnout imi k- 
sptrt I) t.iithtiil 

(tih rcscibcratc iit sii hii iti/ \ m 
hixil into liiik puns B esho oi ic- 


soiitiii ( shisLi D iLsumc a tornicr 
h ihn 

(111 |t(ipardi/L (|ip II di/i I to mod 
B ittaek t |>il>i I) iiil 

trj) iiu indcr tmC 'm det) \ M ihit 
B vs istc tin It f vs indei aiinlessK 1) 
miinihk 

(I h obtuse 'oh ins » \ stupid B nsir- 

vsititht ( stiilihiiin 1) inipentti ihk to 
liqht 

il4i stm isim*- \ Lonceit B t*'(Hid 
( sliillii sniss I) silmits 

(I>Xi bumptious hmiip shi 0 — \ of un- 
isrn sinliiL B rlutnss ( ortensisch 
Slit- issLirisc I) sills 

(Ibi climactic 'k'l mik tik) —\ noiss 
B pelt lining to dtmas ( conceining 
dmiite 1) ih'iotic 

(17) sutl> (sui Id- \ tude and ill- 

huinouiLii B cute ( pighculed D 

pioud 

(ISi apprehension (ip ic hen «hun)— 
\ appiin il B piotit C infotmation 
n ihiail of the iutuic 

(ld| surfeit (sii 1 lit)—\ to feeti or supply 
toexeess B ilisippotnt ( float D out- 
vsit 

(20) subordinate ^s'l Nn dl nfit)—ex- 
tiiotdtniis R serondirv or nunor C 
rchelliois P tanieh suhtnissive 
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*'IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) tirade—C A long, harshly critical 
speech, as, a tirade against the Western 
fimacracies French tirade, from Italian 
tirata, “vollcv ” 

(Z) luminary— A A famous person, one 
who IS a source of light m his Held, as, a 
theatrical lamiHiuy Latin lumen, “light ” 

(3) exert—D lo bring to bear or put 
forth, as, to exert influence Latin exerere, 
“to thrust forth ’ 

(4) prognostication —B \ prediction or 
forecast, as, political j^ogfutluatiim 
Circek pro^pstikos, ' forcknou mg ” 

(5) sivacity— C Gaiet} and animation, as, 
an actress of refreshing rawity 1 atm 
rirax, “lisclv, vigorous ” 

(6) garrulous—D Talkative, especially 

about trivial things, as, a tprrulouf old 
man Latin Sfarrulus, from gflrnre, “to 
chatter, talk '* 

(7) mediocrity —\ Gimmonplace ability 
or quaht), as, “His bowling lifted the 
game above medtoenty" Latin medioerif, 
*^iniddlmg ’’ 

(8) caustic—D Sarcastic, biung, severe, 
sas, a caustie comment Greek kaustiAos, 
“burning ” 

(9) venerable—C Worthy ot honour and 
respect, usually implying age, as, a pener- 
abu statesman utm peneridnhs, from 
wieran, “to venerate ” 

(10) reverberate—To echo or resound, 
as, “Their voices reverberate through 


the house ’’ Latm reverb er are, “to beat 
back” 

(11} jeopardue—D To risk, hazard, en¬ 
danger, as, tojeepardtrfe one’s reputation 
Old French ten partt, “an even game”, 
when a game is “evai” you run the risk 
Ilf losing 

(12) meander—C To wander aimlessly, 

as, to meimder through the garden Latin 
maeander, from Greek bAatandres, a river 
in western Asia Minor well known for its 
windings 

(13) obtuse— \ Stupid, dull, as, an 

pel son Lipn “dulled ” 

(14) vein B Mik id, distinctive character, 
as, music in i light mn 

(15) bumptious—C OHcnsivelv self- 
asscitivt, as, a humptious tcllou 

(16) climactic 1) Pertaining to a climax, 
as, a chmuitH speech (ireek klmax, 
‘climax ’ 

(17) surly—V Rude and ill-humoured, 
grufl, as, a surly character Formerly sarfy, 
from nr and A, “like a lord ” 

(18) apprehension --1) Dread of the 
futua, anxiety, as, nerves taut with ap’ 
prehension 

(19) surfeit-- \ lo feed or supply to 
excess, satiate, cloy, os, to lurfeit oneself 
with sweets 

(2U) subordinate—B Seermdary or minor, 
of inferior rank, as, subordinate members 
of the committee Latm stAtudmatus, 
“placed in a lower order ” 

I ocabulary RaOsgr 

29-19 correct excellent 

18-16 correct good 

15-13 correct hxx 
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Last-Chance Invention 


Saves His Son 

liv Hou'ard La Fa\ 


.1 vs AS just a ycRL ago when |ohn 
and Maiy Holter heard the 
(rushing news fnmi the hospital 
about their babv The tiny, blue¬ 
eyed hoy w'ds «i victi^ of dread 
hydnxcphalus—watei (3 the brain 
In hy(]rocephalub, the fluid secFct- 
ed by tissues within the skull in- 
creasesexcessively, swelling the cran¬ 
ium and squeezing the brain Often, 
pait of the fluid flo\irs from the brain 
into the spinal canal, and can lie 

llmdemtd from 


Little “Casey” and countless other 
infants will live because of John 
Holtef’s despetate persistence 
and patient skill 


drained off by inserting a tube be¬ 
tween the spine and the abdominal 
cavity But the Holter baby had an 
obstruction betw'een the brain and 
spine which could not be removed 

Town Journoi «e 
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May 


and vihich prevented drainage 
Many eases with this form of hydro¬ 
cephalus died early or suffered seii- 
ous brain damage 

Today tiny Charles Case Holter— 
fondly nicknamed "Casey"—has 
not only cheated death, but his in- 
ventor-tathci is turning out a devnee 
that IS saving the li\ cs of many other 
hydrocephalic babies The Holter 
story IS one of the medical tnumphs 
of the year 

WTien little Casey w’as a few 
weeks old, the floiters' doctor told 
them that an opeiation could pro¬ 
vide relief—but probably only tem- 
poranly, iH'cause of the type of hy¬ 
drocephalus involved He explained* 
it a tube W'ould be inserted in 
Casey’s skull, running down to the 
stomach when* it would discharge 
the excess fluid now' crowding the 
tiny biain But there were two scii- 
ons drawbacks usually the child's 
liody outgrows the tiilie, and some¬ 
times tissue causes it to clog 

Prayerfully, the Holters consent¬ 
ed to the operation Ten days later, 
just as the debtors feared, tissue had 
clogged the tube and another opera¬ 
tion w'as necessary The outlook 
now appc'aied bleak indeed 

At Lankenau Hospital, in Phila¬ 
delphia, the Holters stood by with 
other parents of hydrocephalous 
chilrlreii, all of them ready to pat a 
tmy hand or soothe a misshapen 
blow As the days wore on, they 
snatched at every shred of hope 
Somefody was perfecting a better 
tubef A new treatment f Tomorrow f 


But always tomorrow brought 
fresh despair 

One night, two weeks after 
Casey's third operation, he took a 
turn for the w'orse The tube w’as 
clogging mexorably, the pressure on 
the tiny brain mounting In the next 
room John Holter could hear a 
couple praying tearfully for their 
child He listened for a moment, 
then hunted up a surgeon "There 
must be some way to save these chil¬ 
dren," he said "Wh^ can't you 
make a brain tutx; that w orks ^'' 

By trade Holiei was a technician 
at the Yale & Towne Research Cen¬ 
tre He had been mten*sted aH his 
life m engmeenng, and had often 
handled problems in hydraulics 
Now' he listened intently as the 
neurosurgeon outlined the impos¬ 
sible task 

"The ideal solution," the doctor 
said, "would Iw a tube from the cra¬ 
nium to the jugular vein m the neck, 
where the flmd could be absorbed m 
the blood stream But to make this 
work wc need a tmy, extremely ef¬ 
ficient valve It must be sensitive 
enough to open whenever the pres¬ 
sure m the brain reaches a certam 
point, it must also be absolutely 
tight to prevent any backflow' from 
the jugular vein W^'ve tned a num¬ 
ber of models, but all have failed " 

Holter drove the 20 miles to his 
home, thinking "By the time I got 
there," he says, "I was sure I had 
tlic answer " Next morning he took 
leave of his job to begin expen- 
ments 
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Working feverishly for 18 to 20 
hours at a stretch in his company’s 
laboratory, Holter tamed out. m 
less than a ureck. his first workmg 
model of a valve for hydrocephalics 
Ingeniously encased in a tube three 
inches long and only 0 /16 of an inch 
m diameter were two mpple-like 
valves set to open slightly whenever 
fluid pressure in the brain rose above 
normal 

Holter rushed his tnal valve to 
Lankenau Hospital The doctors 
were enthusiastic, but pointed out 
that one super-obstacle remained 
the tiny valves, designed to toler¬ 
ances of /10,008 of an inch, had to 
be made of a plastic-like matenal 
w'hich could stand the high tempera¬ 
tures of sterilizing Where would 
Holter find such a matenaP 

There was neither time nor money 
for special research, so, with his son 
tly^ng, John plunged into a solitary 
quest A firm offered a special poly¬ 
vinyl chloride tubing It withstood 
the heat, but shrank slightly after 
sterilizing Holter made the rounds 
of other plastic manufacturers 
Various materials were suggested, 
none worked 

Foi three weeks the search went 
on, and tiny Casey continued to fail 
John pleaded wnth th? doctors to 
operate again, if only to install one 
of the older, unsuccessful valves to 
buy time Given an extra week or 
two he might solve the problem 

And so for the fourth time the 
doctors probed, under the powerful 
lights Now the Holter story almost 


came to an end For the strain was 
too much, Casey’s heart stopped 
beating But the surgeon made an 
incision in the mfant’s diest and, 
reaching inside, massaged the small 
heart Seconds ticked off on the big 
wall clock in the green-walled oper¬ 
ating room At length Casey’s heart 
began to beat again 

I'or the next five days the baby, 
barely alive, lay pale, unmoving, in 
an oxygen tent 

Meanwhile. Holter kept up his 
dogged search Finally, when he 
telephoned a rabber factory’s re¬ 
search laboratory, an official came 
up with d promising lead ’’Why 
don't you tr>’ silicone^” he sug¬ 
gested "It’s one of the new' mater¬ 
ials they’re using in heart surgery ” 
Fc»r the delicate moulding job the 
scientist mcommended a company 
manufactunng precision stoppers 
foi medical \ lals 

Di R C Hughes, research direc¬ 
tor of this firm, ordered an immedi¬ 
ate all-out effort for his staff Two 
days later he delivered to Holter the 
first finished vaUes John assem¬ 
bled a complete unit and rushed it 
to Lankenau, wht re the surgeon de¬ 
cided to try it But Casey, still in the 
oxygen tent, W’as unable to stand a 
further ojseration, so the doctors 
used the valve first on another hy- 
drocephalous child 

The operation w as a complete suc¬ 
cess* 

The Holters had their final tn- 
umph several weeks later when 
Casey had gained sufficient strength 
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to undergo the same operation comer of hi& bedroom is his testing 
With his father's invention m place, laboratory, and there he works far 
his life was saved The valve must into the night m hard, nerve-gnnd- 
remain there alwa 3 rs, but special cn- mg labour He can turn out only a 
durance tests mdicate that the life- few valves a week, and already the 
givmg device will fulfil its job Since demand for them is so heavy that he 
then, Philadelphia surgeons report is arrangmg to expand production 
that the Holter valve has effectively I visited the Holters recently 
controlled 57 hydrocephalous cases Casey’s head is now nearly back to 
Meanwhile, having saved his son, nonnal 
John Holter is vorkmg round the John reached fondly for his son 
clock to save others Leavmg his job and held him high "God put each 
peimanently in order to manufac- of us here to make some contnbu- 
ture valves full time, he has poured tion,” he said "And whatever hap- 
his savings mto precision machinery pens now, maybe Casey has made 
and set up shop in the garage of his his '' 

home in a Philadelphia suburb One Casey and his father, I thought 



Pet Peex'es 


A Sf4I fle woman was in the midst of preparations for a dinner for 
16, when Penelope, a neighbour’s cat, wandered in and kept getting 
underfoot Annoyed, the hostess finally burst out, "Oh, go and catch a 
mouse I ’ ’ and shooed the cat out of the house 

The dinner was a success, and the guests were contentedly sipping 
their coffee when Penelope appeared at a dming-room window, leapt 
lightly to the table and carefully placed a dead mouse beside the 
hostess's cup —Seattk Tinut 

When our dog went down with tonsillitis, the vet prescribed pills 
How do you make a headstrong collie take pills ^ Easy You pnse his 
mouth open, put the pills right at the back, then hold his month shut 
until he swallows That's what tlie book says Rambler hasn’t read the 
book. 

He submitted to the mouth-opemng, the pill-placing and the iron gnp 
Then he swallowed and I let go and he looked me straight in the eye 
and spat out the pills Four times 

Finally, in a fit of temper I threw the pills on to the ground With a 
loo'c of pitying scorn. Rambler ambled over and ate them up 

—Sylvw Biemer 


The Kremlin’S 


Harvest of Hatred 


By George Kent 


I N CONNECIION With 
what happened in 
Hungary — what 
has been called the 
agony of a great 
people—^there are 
two stonob The fust is the heroic 
rebellion inside the country The 
other, and in the final analysis a no 
less important story, is what took 
place outside—m every free nation 
of the world 

It all began m the late days of 
October when it seemed the revolu¬ 
tion was going to be successful Peo¬ 
ple eveiywhere were galvanized into 
action In Copenhagen, two busi¬ 
nessmen, Knud Tholstfip and his 
brother, loaded a lorry with food, 
blankets and antibiotics, drove mto 
Budapest and gave it all to the rebel 
students 'Others were not long 
in followmg Four Oxford under¬ 
graduates drove a thousand nules 
non-stop to Vienna and on to Buda¬ 


pest to deliver a cargo of penicillm 
The Fiat Company, of Tunn, sent a 
lorry with the most modem X-ray 
equipment Dr Mano Dogliotti, one 
of Italy's great suigeons, accompan¬ 
ied it The West German Red Cross 
not only sent two planes loaded with 
blood plasma but followed this by a 
fleet of lomes contammg all the ele¬ 
ments of a lOO-bed hospital with 81 
men and 11 nurses The Austnans 
rushed by the hundred to help the 
rebels 

On November 4, the Russian 
tanks slashed mto Hungary to turn 
their guns on the people By Novem¬ 
ber 7 Budapest was a shambles, and 
half the world burst into violence 
Here is a dramatic summary of some 
of these outbursts round the world 

In Paris on November 7, an al¬ 
most funereal dehle of people walked 
to the Arc de Tnomphe Here five 
former pnme ministers of France 
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laid a wreath on the tomb of the Un¬ 
known Soldier—m memory of the 
thousands of Hunganans killed by 
Commumst guns m Budapest After 
the ceremony groups of angiy stu¬ 
dents broke away and headed for 
Communist Party headquarters m 
the Carrefour Ch&teaudun 
Police made a wall in front of the 
Red offices, but the crowd swelled 
minute by minute Singing the 
‘"Marseillaise,” the people surges] 
forward over the police and broke 
into the building They climlied to the 
first floor and soon chairs and tables 
and filing cabinets, bundles of Com¬ 
munist propaganda and files of Red 
ne>4spap(‘rs, came flying out of the 
windows Someone set a match to 
the stuff, and there was a bonfiie in 
the middle of the square 
Inside, the demonstrators put a 
torch to the papers that w'eie left, 
and the flames forced the Commun¬ 
ist occupants to flee by w'ay of the 
roof Now the crowd surged tow'ards 
the offices of the Communist news¬ 
paper, L’Humamte, and set the 
place on fire A former paratrooper 
scaled the budding and on the roof 
raised tbe red, white and groen Hun- 
ganan flag—a flag with a hole where 
the red star of Russia used to be 
This w'as the pattern of a chain 
reaction which leapt from city to 
city throughout the world In far-off 
Uruguay, some lJ(M) students in the 
capital city of Montevideo npped 
the hammer - and - sickle flag to 
shreds, then burned the Soviet (Con¬ 
sulate to the ground In Buenos 


May 

Aires, they burst mto the Soviet 
commercial bmlding and set fire to 
the books and furniture Passions 
ran so high that the government 
forbade all Communist ineetmgs 

In Bntain, John Gollen, general 
secretary of the Communist Party, 
W'as jeered mto silence when he at¬ 
tempted to address a meeting in 
Cow'cs on the Isle of Wight The 
audience then chased him through 
the streets shouting, “Into the met 
with him*” He saved himself by 
taking refuge in a police station 

Much the same treatment was 
gi\en to Dr Hew’lett Johnson, the 
“Red Dean” of Canterbury, when 
he w'ent to Durham Univ<*rsity to 
lecture The audience met him w'av- 
ing Hunganan flags Then seven 
students walked slow'ly dow'n the 
aisle beanng a coffin and deposited 
it at his feet Dr Johnson was slight¬ 
ly flustered when he departed be¬ 
cause the crowd roared into song 
“Why W’as he bom so beautiful, why 
was he bora at alP” Besides, his 
hat had disappeared The students 
had appropriated it, the next day 
they auctioned it for Hunganan re¬ 
lief 

Wherever people chensh freedom 
there W'ere episodes of this kind In 
Liege, Belgium, the demonstrators 
got into Party offices and to-ssed fur¬ 
niture and a bust of Stalm mto the 
Meuse In Bordeaux, they npped 
down the street sign “Place Stalm- 
grad” and put up another “Place 
Budapest ” The Municipal CouncU 
of Pans changed the name Carrefour 
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Cb^teaudun—^the site of Commu¬ 
nist headquarters — to Place Kos¬ 
suth, as a rebuke to the Reds and an 
honour to the great Hunganan pa- 
tnot of 184H The town of Graulhet 
in France changed Rue de Russie to 
Rue de Hongne 

The people of West Berlin showed 
their anger by marching, lOO.CKM) 
stnmg. each w'lth a black armband. 
t( the Schonebirger Court-House 
I'nim there several thousand 
inarehed on to the Brandeiiluirg 
Gate, which marks the divisuni tie 
twi en the East and West Zones Tlie 
marchers npped down the Soviet 
sign which reads, “Here Begins the 
DenicxTatK Seitor “ Then, as Rus¬ 
sian guards with sub-machine guns 
watched, they placed two wn*atlis on 
the rneinonal to the East (iemians 
who died in the nots of June, I'Wrt 
Oiu was made of barbed wiie and 
Ixm* the tag, “Not to be nmiovid 
until all peoples ha\ e regained their 
right to self-detenmnation “ 

The crowd stomie<l over to the 
Russian tank m front of the me- 
ni irial Here, loo, there were armed 
Russian guards Ignoring them, the 
demonstrators splaslied the tank 
with red paint and wrote the word, 
“Murderers ” When M bus hlled 
with Russian reinforcements ar- 
n\ed, the mob npped the signs fnim 
the front and back of the vehicle and 
heaved lighted torches and stones 
through the window's 

In Luxemburg, students scaled a 
hi^i fence, charged into the Soviet 
Embassy and made a shambles of 


the place They departed carrying 
mockingly aloft a huge portrait of 
Khrushchev Later the police found 
the ambassador, Ivan Melnik, cow- 
enng in the cellar In Stockholm, 
students let fly at the Soviet Em¬ 
bassy with sky-rockets, and tossed 
a bloody, headless dummy over the 
w'all In St Claude. Flench students 
went to the slaughterhouse, filled 
buckets with blood, and splashed it 
on tlie walls o^ the Communist Party 
building 

Ihe resulsion also found more 
dignified erepression In many coun¬ 
tries there weie pt*ricKls of *»ilence, 
iind trade unionists of some 7,1 na¬ 
tions—affiliates of the International 
Confederation of h lee Trade Unions 
--stopjx'd W(uk fiir fi\e minutes 
Parliaments losi* and iiood mute to 
honour the dead In Saigon HM),(MK) 
pt'ople, led by tlie ».ntire national as- 
sc'inblv of South Viet Ncim, moved 
slowl\ through the stnets, shouting 
praise for Hunganan heroes and in¬ 
sults at the SoMct Union 

In New' Yoik, thousands marched 
behind black-drapxi Hunganan 
banners Twedve thousand people 
gathered in Madison Square Ganlen 
for a rally, and Mewers of a “This 
Is Youi Life” TV programme con- 
tributcxl more than $.12(1,0(10 to help 
the Hunganans Each day for more 
than a month scores of men and 
women walked back and forth m 
front of the building W'hich houses 
the Soviet delegation to the United 
Nations, carr^’ing coffins and dis¬ 
playing signs which dcscnlied the 
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Russians as butchers and murderers 
Perhaps the most moving cere¬ 
mony took place m Copenhagen, 
where at a signal every church bell 
throughout the city—and the coun¬ 
try—began to peal People stopped 
where they were and stood without 
moving a muscle Women with tears 
m their eyes did not reach for a 
handkerchief Trailic halted every¬ 
where The only movement took 
place in front of the So\ let Embassy 
There everybody, including the 
policemen on guard, turned their 
backs on the building 

Ill one part of the city a man ham¬ 
mering nails failed to stop Someone 
spoke to him and the man. full of 
conlntion, explained that he had be¬ 
come so absorbed in his work ht* had 
forgotten the time “I fine myself 
JtK) kroner," he said, "which I will 
give at once to Hungarian relief " 

A number of pc'Ople all over the 
world were not content with demon¬ 
strations Hungarian exiles wanted 
to fight and their feeling was shared 
by people of other nationalities In 
Argentma IKK) Hunganans gathered 
m Buenos Aires, prepared to join a 
volunteer bngade In Pans an organ¬ 
ization of about UK) Hungarians, 
who had fought in the last war and 
later in Indo-Chma, went to AuUna 
smgly or m groups of two or thrte 
From there they clipped across the 
bonier into Hungary to join the fight 
against Russia Several volunteer 
fighters came from Canada, others 
flew across from Argentina from 
Germany went a large group made 


JIfay 

up of former Hunganan officers 
Underneath all the manifestations 
of anger and revulsion there was a 
realization that the big lie of Com¬ 
munism was at last exposed In the 
words of George Kennan, Amenca's 
former ambassador to the USSR, 
"The Soviet Communist S 3 ^tem is 
deeply wrong—^wrong about hu¬ 
man nature, wrong about how the 
world really works, wrong about the 
importance of moral forces, wrong 
in its whole outlook " 

Ten men of the London Da^y 
Worker rosigned, among them 
young Peter h'ryer, who had been 
sent to report the upnsing He came 
back iiduveated by what he saw' and 
wrote an honest, factual report, say¬ 
ing the reliels were students and 
w'orking men, and not—as Moscow 
would have it—Fascists When the 
Worker refusc'd to print it, he left 
Even mon* significant was the de¬ 
sertion of the Party by Communist 
trade union leaders Alex Moffat, 
an oflicial of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, resigned, and along 
with hmi such Red supporters as 
John Homer, general secretary of 
the Fire Bngades Union 
Some no.fXX) miners of tne Not- 
tingham<»hire district passed a reso¬ 
lution making it impossible for a 
Communist to lie elected to a key 
position in their union South Wales 
miners called upon other unions to 
"sack all Communists " 

Tlie Communist Club of Oxford 
University voted unanimously to 
dissolve, having found that all that 
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Moscow stood for had been dis¬ 
credited One thousand Communists 
of Sweden left the Party—roughly 
ten per cent of the total The Nor¬ 
wegian Commumst Party adopted a 
resolubon condemning Soviet acbon 
The Swiss newspapers published 
column after column of the names of 
men and women who had aban¬ 
doned their membership 

The Communist Party of the 
United States condemned the Soviet 
acbon as a "tragic error,*' and, 
breaking all precedents, cnbcized 
Moscow in its organ, the New York 
Daily Worker "The Hunganan 
people," it said, "have now had 11 
years in which to test parties and 
leaders They alone have the nght 
to decide whether to change or re¬ 
tain them " 

Iceland, which is ruled by a coali- 
bon including Communists, reacted 
\iolently Its people demonstrated 
by flinging eggs and rotten vege- 
tabli's at guests attending a party in 
the Soviet legation, shouting to them 
that they had been drinking "blood 
cocktails " The cabinet decided that 
"the brutal and cowardly Russian 
attack on the Hunganans has chang 
ed the aspect of the world at one 
stroke " With that it renounced its 
earlier decision to ask Amcncan 
armed forces to leave 

In France there were hundreds of 
resignations from the Communist 
Party Even Joan-Paul Sartm, one 
of the most famous left-i\ipg intel¬ 
lectuals, wrote "I condemn com¬ 
pletely and without reserve the Sov¬ 


iet aggression The enme for me is 
not only the Budapest attack, but 
that it was made feasible by 12 years 
of terror and imbecility Mis¬ 
takes are not corrected by cannon '* 
Revulsion reached a high point in 
Austna, where 11,000 Communists 
resigned their membership In 
Schonkirchen, half the members of 
the big factory there tore up their 
cards m the presence of other em¬ 
ployees And at the oil refmenes, 
men with oxy-acetylene torches 
burnt off the red star which had been 
welded mto the iron gate dunng the 
Soviet occupation 
Of all Communist Parhes m West¬ 
ern Europe, the one in Italy is the 
strongest, represcnbng about one 
quarter of the vobng populabon It 
has been greatly affected The 
BBC's correspondent m Rome esti¬ 
mated that the Hunganan tragedy 
will cost the Party hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of votes in the next election 
In Rovigo, in the middle of the 
Commumst belt, 3 000 Party mem- 
liers tore up their caids In Mantua, 
in the same region, the local Red 
leaders passed a resolubon con- 
demnmg the Soviets m such strong 
terms that the Rome headquarters 
sent Communist Senator Pietro 
Sccchia to discipline the Mantuans 
He anived to find the walls plaster¬ 
ed with posters attacking Togliatb 
and other high ranking Communists 
Di Vittono, head of the extremely 
powerful Communist trade union 
movement, assailed the Russians for 
their enme in flat, brutal sentences. 
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and followed it up by ordenng his 
workers to observe five minutes ot 
silence for Hungary’s dead 

Most significant, howevei, was 
the attitude of Pietro Nenni, who, 
as leader of the left wing of the 
Socialist Party, had collaboiated 
with the Communists Now he ndi- 
culed the Soviet chaige that the rev¬ 
olution w’as made by b'ascists He 
condemned the usc‘ of arms to sup¬ 
press a country’s urge for indepen¬ 
dence and self-determination He 
climaxed his words by giving the 
total proceeds of his Stalin Pn/e— 
more than Rs I lakh—to Hun- 
ganan relief 

Anger at Russian aggnssion 
show'ed itself m nidiiy w’ays The 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet, scheduled to 
appear in Moscow, camelled the en¬ 
gagement, although tons of seem iv 
and costumes were en route to that 
city The Scandinavian countries 
cancelled a senes of concerts by the 
great Russian violmist Igor (hs- 
trakh British lawyers withdrew 
their invitation to a group of then 
Russian colleagues due in London in 
a few weeks Dockers in Bntain, 
Holland, Denmark and the United 
States refused to handle Russian 


cargo (In many cases this meant a 
serious personal loss of money to the 
dockers) In Melbourne, the Hun- 
ganan ()l 3 nnpic team ran up on the 
stadium mast the 1H4H Revolution¬ 
ary flag of Hungary, with a black 
mourning stnpe, and when the 
Games w'ca* over, aO members of 
the delegation decided to stay m 
free countries 

Of all who protested, thost' with 
the greatest courage* were the Poles, 
for they had most to lose fheir pro¬ 
tests were not the less ^’chenlent Ix’- 
causc ot this fact At the Cc*gielski 
steel plant, workers demonstrated 
for three days, topping it off with a 
resolution—representing .‘lO.lKMi in¬ 
dividuals— nmndly condemning the 
Russians A resolution equally 
atrong came from the Polish youth 
organization In Stettin, Olecko and 
other places there weie riots and 
bl(K)dshid In the United Nations, 
Poland, for the first time, did not 
vole with the 'Soviets 

The repercussions from the up¬ 
rising of the Hungarian people are 
not hnishcd The woild-wide ex¬ 
plosion of anti-Soviet fury cannot 
fail to be echoing still in the ears of 
the mt‘n in the Kremlin 


Shop Talk 

J. leading publisher nceived a manusinpt, written in longhand, from 
cl Service man The pubhshi rs rejc'ctc d the txiok, but were so tour hed by 
the fact that he'd written it in longhand that they prescntc'd him with a 
typewriter as consolation He typed the manusenpt, then sent it to 
another publishing house They accepted the book for publication The 
Last Parallel, a Marine's War Story, by Martin Russ, published by 
Rinehart, New York —Leonard LyoM 
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MjTriiiEN 1 WAS m my mid- 
lUi/ teens I read a novel about 
d beautiful titian-baiied creature 
who lived on a vast estate near the 
Kinilierley diamond mines m Africa 
She was madly adomd by a devas- 
tatingly handsome overseer who 
wore polo clothes and a pith helmet, 
and whenever he came to call on her 
he bounded on to the veranda, 
lifted her fnmi the hammock m 
which she wa^ languidly swinging 
and planted a lingenng kiss on her 
bmw 

My ambition was to l>e just like 
the titian-haired cieatuie, and have 
a j'oung man t)f the order of the 
overseer who would spnng at me 
and above all Ik> able to kiss me on 
the blow I'or at that gangling per¬ 
iod 1 was known as the Tall Girl of 
my set, and the few callow youths 
who dated me would hardly have 
lK*en able to plant a kiss on any fea¬ 
ture much above my cbm—even if 
tliiy sprang, which they didn't 
Hy the age of lo I had shot up 
to my present height of hvc foot 
seven which, though not extraord¬ 
inary' today, was at the start of the 
’*20’s practically a deformity I tned 
to disguise It as desperately as I 
tried to (onceal tlie bands <m my 
teeth, but it was dithcult Girls then 
did not go about in flat shoes or 
ballet slippi'is High heels wem the 
thing, even though they added a 
couple of inches to a girl’s height 
As long as one stood still, the 
pnililem could be partially solved 
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by assuming a tnghtfuUy chic pos¬ 
ture known as the "debutante 
slouch," a pose of impending col¬ 
lapse (I once overheard a fnend of 
Mother's descnbmg me as "Poor 
Mrs Skinner's daughter, the girl 
who looks like a croquet hoop ") 
But for all such subterfuges there 
came the moment when one had to 
walk down a street or into a room 
with a lx>y And there ii^as for me 
the more desperate moment when I 
had to dance 

That was the dawm ot cheek-to- 
cheek dancing, a danng innovation 
which shocked our parents and fill¬ 
ed us with rapture not unmixcd with 
perspiration At the balls 1 attended 
my dancing was less cheek-to-cheek 
than templc-to-jowl—and I needn t 
slate whose was the jow'l I tned to 
mend matters by dancing with tn^iit 
knees, or by putting m 3 ^ 1 f into a 
shaip incline with chin propped on 
my hero's shoulder With wistful 
eye I'd observe the passing couples, 
the huge athlete gods with then 
partners—each girl a giddy midget 
with fluffy head that barely reached 
the brawny chest 

I soon forwent the joys of ddinc- 
mg to go on the stage Here I con¬ 
tinued inwardly to bewail my 
height, for most actors arc fairly 
short, and certain ones took delight 
in scoring off my iofty elevation In 
Booth Tarkington's lightweight but 
(harming play Tweedier, for in- 
stana*, 1 played a nch widow (grass) 
who kept making bold but unsuc¬ 
cessful advances to the youthful 


May 

hero by trying once m each act to 
entice him to come for a nde in her 
roadster This might have been a 
pretty dashing part if every tune I 
made overtures to the hero, who 
was a good five mches shorter than 
1, he hadn't convulsed the audience 
by slowly lifting his gaze upwards 
in bewilderment and dread as if a 
lady stilt-walkcr had coyly pro¬ 
posed, "Shall w'e dance-'" 

During the ensuing years I grad¬ 
ually stopped thinking about my 
height Not that 1 shrank, but the 
people with whom 1 ass(x:iated 
seemed to become taller I mamed 
a tall man and gave birth to a son 
who has l>ec‘n obliging eiiou^ to 
measure si\ foot four It was only 
dunng a recent Inp to Japan that 
my former giantess complex came 
rusliing back to cramp my spint if 
nol my statute 

In that land of charm, beauty and 
tiny, graceful people there is a great 
deal of bending to be done For one 
thing, the average Japanese door is 
of a height smtable for no adult 
Westerner except, perhaps, some of 
our jockeys For another, there’s a 
lot of Ix^nding in connection with 
the social amenities I am thinking 
specifically of the formal bow 

The Japanese bow when they 
meet and when they say good-b}^, 
they l)ow when they admire a gar¬ 
den or when someone makes a wutty 
remark or sends honourable regards 
to someone's honourable family 
Since mine has always been the 
fatuous travel policy that when in 
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Rome do as the tounst oVeracting a 
Roman does. I went in for the for¬ 
mal bow with bright enthusiasm 
The bnghtness was rather dimmed 
by my son, who was then in the 
Navy and stationed in the Far East 
After watching me greet an i xquis- 
ite little geisha, he told me I'd better 
not try any more—I merely appear¬ 
ed to be doing waist-reducing exer¬ 
cises 

Theie is nothmg like a formal din¬ 
ner in Japan to give one a Gullivcr- 
m-Lilliput complex Here everyone 
sits on the floor round a low table, 
and what the Westerner must do in 
the way of constant limb adjust¬ 
ment gives one the appearance of a 
polite but restless Gargantua 

An Eastern lady can kneel grace¬ 
fully on a cushion throughout a 
three-hour meal and never twitch a 
muscle Not so her Western sister 1 
would start out kneeling demurely 
and be able to stay that way for a 
scant ten minutes Then I'd flop 
into a side-saddle jxisition for as 
long as 15 minutes, when violent 
cramps would necessitate a flop on 
to the other side-saddle At the end 
of another quarter of an hour I’d 
heave myself mto the attitude of the 
seated Buddha—not th^ I had 
much of that deity’s serene dignity, 
especially when once I made the 
error of weanng a narrow skirt 

Sometimes my knees would come 
up sharply under the low table and 
raise it with a jamng flip My most 
consobng moment wras when an 
American expatnate, who has lived 


long m that delectable land, sat op¬ 
posite me and I noted that he, too, 
was doing a considerable bit of sur¬ 
reptitious squirmmg When his foot 
shot out and landed in my lap, I was 
so pleased I almost i^ook it 

Then, after every meal or tea 
ceremony, there comes the moment 
of getting back on to one's stock- 
mged feet—shoes, of course, having 
beon left outside The Japanese 
woman has an acrobatic skill which 
enables her to nse straight up from 
a kneeling position in a single beau¬ 
tiful swooping movement without 
lurching forward, without boostmg 
herself by a hand on the floor, with¬ 
out even grunting The less agile 
Western charmer reverts momen- 
tanly to the ape and scuttles about 
on all fours until she hnds a chair or 
table leg to haul herself up 

Japan's charming people, the 
most polite and considerate in the 
w'orld, are ever ready t*i tide one 
across awkward moments I recall 
the tune in Kyoto when, on entering 
thi Nijo Palace. I all but scalped 
myself walking through a low door¬ 
way "Oh dear*’’ I moaned to no 
one m particular, "I feel so huge 
in this country I" The little guide 
w'ho was conducting us smiled with 
humorous understanding and said, 
"Imagine, Madame, how' we feel in 
yours*’’ 

Somehow 1 had never thought of 
that The victim of the giant com¬ 
plex may take comfort in the real¬ 
ization that there may be some peo¬ 
ple who suffer from a pygmy one 



President Coty 

France’s Kindly Grandfather 

A close-up of the slircwd, little-knoun statesman whose very 
presence in the Presidential palace seems to his countrymen to 
promise the return of better days 

By Andre Vmon 


HLN M Rene Cor^ 
movfd into the 
Palace m Pans in [anii- 
ary. as the new 

President of France, he 
quipped, "Until now there was only 
one unknown Frenchman—in the 
tomb at the An de Tnoinphe Now 
there is another one—m the* Elys^*e'' ’ 
It may seem ama/ing that the 
people ot b'raMce 
saw their incoming 
President for the 
hrst time when he 
appeared onlek\i- 
sion the evtmng of 
his election, but in 
France the Pn^i- 
dent IS chosen by 
the senators and 
deputies of Parlia¬ 
ment from among 
then number All 
that the people 
knew abojt Coty 
was that he had 
long been a senator 
78 


for the Seine-Maiitimi department, 
resident of Le lla\ie, the great 
Normandy seaport, and w*is a mem- 
lw*r of the Independents—a middlc- 
of-the-n»ad party They w'erc iin 
prepaied foi what they saw that 
night on TV—a tall, broad-shoul¬ 
dered man of 71 with surprisingly 
young and smiling eyes, who crec’t- 
ed a pleasantly leassunng impn*s- 
sion of self-ionhd- 
ence 

For his pait. 
Monsieur C'oly w as 
equally unprepar¬ 
ed for the snot- 

A 

light so suddenly 
focused upon him 
Althougn he had 
sat in Parliament 
since 10*23 (except 
dunng the wartime 
years oi the Vichy 
n'gime when he 
refused to hold 
office), he had not 
been a candidate 
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for the Presidency But after a pro¬ 
longed and unprecedented deadlock 
the Moderates and Conservatives 
gave him most of their votes, m 
rirder to defeat a Socialist backed by 
the Communists 

In the Presidency, Coty quickly 
won the confidence and affection of 
the French people In this he w'as 
greatly aided by his wife, a w’arm- 
hearted, motherly-looking w'oman 
who became not only Prance’s First 
Lady but its No 1 Grandmother 

The night Germaine Cot>’& hus¬ 
band was elected, her concierge— 
one of those all-knowing, all-pow'er- 
ful female hall porters Pans is so 
famous tor—fell on hei neck “Oh, 
Madame • W e are so happy and so 
proud but also so sad to s<‘e you 
leaving us’’’ 

The remark Gennaine C'otj made 
eiideaied hei to the fnigal hearts of 
all French housewives "'Ves,” she 
sighed, embracing her concierge 
“And to think that I ha\e oixlertd 
fuel for the whole wintei • ” 

In the glitter and glamout of the 
Pko] lential palaie, she remained 
her simple, friendly si*lt, enteitain 
ing \ isiting royalty and French and 
foreign dignitanes as she used to do 
her family ,ind old fnendf Onre, at 
a gala n*ccption, when she was com¬ 
plimented on some special refiesh- 
ment, her face lighted up with house¬ 
wifely pleasure, and she offered lo 
provide the recipe 

Much of her time and a large pait 
of her personal funds were devoted 
to those w'ho needed her ad\ ice and 


help Although her chief concern 
was the welfare of the UfKkodd peo¬ 
ple working at the £l 3 ^e, she also 
tned to help many others from all 
over the country w’ho kept wnting 
to her. asking for a higher family 
allowance, a low-rent flat, or a gov¬ 
ernment ]ob This generosity and 
her exceptifuial interest m children, 
as well as her devotion to her family, 
made her extremely popular in 
P'xancc 

It was also reassunng to the 
Flench to know that they had in 
the Elys^e a close-knit family with 

V m 

old-fasliioned virtues Rene and 
Germaine Coty, with then two 
daughters (one marned to a doctor, 
the other to an engineer) and their 
ten grandchildren (two alicady mar- 
iied and with babies of their own), 
constituted an ideal family, untarn¬ 
ished b} divorce, scandal or gossip 

Madame Coty's sudden death in 
Novemlier, I'W.’J, from a stroke, 
shocked the nation President Coty 
dK lined the state funeral the gov¬ 
ernment pniposed foi his wife He 
wanted hei to lx? buiied as a pnvate 
citizen in their native Normandy 
But at the memorial service m the 
Madeleine, Pansians old and young 
came by the tens ot thousands and 
st(K>d for hours to pay (>ermaine 
Cotj their last tnbute 

Ren^ Coty is not related to 
Prance’s perfume family of the same 
nam^ Bom in Lc Havre he was one 
of hve childrt'ii of a school head¬ 
master Even as a child he w'as a 
voracious new'spaper reader In 1 
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the tcn-yeaF*old boy rushed home 
with the evening paper "The Ribot 
government has fallen I" he shouted 
He was shocked to find that the news 
of another government upset left his 
parents ummpiessed "But now.’ 
says Coty with a twmkle in his eye, 
"after 50 years in French politics, 1 
have a much better understanding 
of my parents’ attitude*’’ 

Young Coty was an exceptional 
student At 20 he took degrees in 
both philosophy and law at the Um- 
versity of Caen, and was admitted 
to the Bar though not yet of age 
Five years later he mamed 19-year- 
old Germaine Corblct, daughter of a 
Le Havre shipoi^ner In those days 
young people in France were not left 
unchapenmed, and Ren6 proposed 
to Germaine at a big after-dinner 
party by whispenng in her ear a 
I rench verse "And if I told you 
nonetheless that I do love you 
Suppressed feelings came out once 
the weeding bells had rung In May, 
the young honeymooners were 
asked to leave the public gallery in 
the trench Senate when they com¬ 
mitted the offence of kissing dunng 
a Prcsidential address Almost half 
a century later, when the newly 
elected I^sident and Germame em¬ 
braced at the entrance of the Pans 
Town Hall, they were warmly ap¬ 
plauded by thousands 
Coty entered politics in the year of 
his mamage, and his career vtas m- 
terrupted only by the two world 
wars He has never lost an election 
In the First World War, although 


rejected at his call-up on physical 
grounds, Coty volunteered, fought 
m the infantry, and won not only 
the Croix de Guerre and the Volun¬ 
teer Cross but, after four years of 
outdoor life, robust health—^which 
he still enjoys Now he jokingly re¬ 
fers to himsdf as "one of the great¬ 
est war profiteers ’* 

Coty’s long record of pohtical m- 
tegnty and devotion to country has 
helped him to make the most of the 
Presidential office, the importance 
of which IS not always understood 
outside France It is the French 
President who proposes the man to 
head a new government In a coun¬ 
try with a dozen or more parties, 
none of which can ever obtain a 
majonty, this is an extremely deli¬ 
cate and responsible task 

Whenever a government cnsis 
occurs in France—^which is about 
twice a year—a coahbon of parties 
is formed Each of these parties has 
a claim to the Premiership, and each 
has one or more candidates for the 
post 

The President’s choice of a new 
Premier detemunes the policy the 
new cabinet will follow, and inevi¬ 
tably there is a candidate he prefers 
But the President must play his 
cards carefully He is expected to 
be guided by the advice of the dif¬ 
ferent political leaders, but nothing 
prevents him, m turn, from trjnng 
to influence them And if he is skil¬ 
ful, he can give his man the best 
chance President Coty, with his 
long expenence m Parliament, his 
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gsmiine ftiftndlinws and good hu¬ 
mour, has been vei^^good at this 
game. *" 

Once a new cabinet is confirmed, 
the Frendi President enjc^ an¬ 
other constitubonal prerogative. He 
presides over the Cabinet Councils, 
held at the £lys6e, where are made 
all decisions on domestic and for¬ 
eign policy, as well as all appoint¬ 
ments of ^gh officials at home and 
abroad Here the President has an 
opportunity to exert influence which 
can be decisive. To do this he needs 
great tact as well as personal pres¬ 
tige Ren£ Coty has both, but how 
he makes use of them is his secret 
and that of his immsters No record 
is kept of cabinet dehberations. only 
decisions reached are recorded 

One incident gave me a glimpse 
of President Coty*s technique it is 
the hght touch A cabinet member 
remarked to me m President Coty's 
presence. "His prodigious memory 
helps him to give us gentle wam- 
mg$ When one of us comes up with 
a solution that seems to meet with 
general approval, the President is 
likely ta remark. *Yes, it is a fine 
solution, but may I recall what hap¬ 
pened in 1926 when .. .*" 

“Tchl tch!" mterrupted Coty 
with a chuckle "Don't listen to my 
tnend. He has a pohte way of bay¬ 
ing that I'm a political fossil, think¬ 
ing of 1956 problems m terms of 
19261" 

In conformity with the French 
constitution. President Coty broke 
his pohtical affiliations the moment 


he took office. This rule is so strictly 
observed that the ministers, on leav¬ 
ing a cabmet meeting at the Elyste, 
abstam from any political state¬ 
ments to the Press while on Presi¬ 
dential ground. Should th^ wish to 
drop political bomb^ells, cross 

the street. 

Coty presides over three other 
top-level councils of the French ad¬ 
ministration. the Hig^ Council of 
the French Umon, whidi handles 
the problems of the overseas states 
associated with Metropohtan France, 
the High Council of National De¬ 
fence, and the Hig^ Council of the 
Judiciary Thus he keeps in con¬ 
stant touch with all branches of the 
administration and can have a say 
m anything that affects the nation's 
vital mterests 

In a country where governments 
change every few months, the Presi¬ 
dent's term of seven years makes 
him a pillar of stabihty. President 
Coty taJees great mterest m a special 
parliamentary comniission on re¬ 
forms designed to make the govern¬ 
ment more stable He sees no need 
for additional power for the Presi¬ 
dent, however. "For the lixmted 
penod of seven years," he said to 
me with a grin, "I have as much 
power as the Queen of England—as 
a matter of fact, more I" 

In the cabinet councils over whidi 
he presides, Coty is always ready to 
help the ministers co-ordinate their 
views But he does not mind when 
they speak out Court^, he be¬ 
lieves, does not predude candour. 



Progress in Switzerland — 

More Power for Home 
and Industry 



Building a dam 
among the glaciers 


Progress depends on power. In 
the cities, where populations are 
swelling, the need is urgent for more 
and more electric power. The water¬ 
ways that produce electric power 
must he harnessed Often this is a 
gigantic task. 

In Switierland, for example, the 
mountain streams for4||d by the 
melting of snow and glaciers are a 
major source of power. To trap more 
of this water and convert it to elec¬ 
tricity, the Swiss are building a 
mammoth new dam near Goschenen, 


the largest earth fill dam in Switier- 
land, located more than a mile above 
sea level. 

On this great project, hundreds of 
thousands of tons of rock, sand and 
earth are being moved. And here. 
Caterpillar Diesel Engines, Tractors 
and Motor Graders are doing their 
part to help produce vital electric 
power for the expanding economy 
of Switzerland. 

All over the world, Caterpillar 
products are helping to bring the 
benefits of progress to all the people. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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The ministexs forgather in the 
mirrored, richly decorated, sea- 
green, formal drawmg-room round a 
table with an histone two faced 
dock m front of the Presidential 
chair It goes back to Napoleon I, 
who wanted his ministers to know 
how long they were deliberatmg 
without offendmg the Emperor by 
pulling out their watches In this 
day of wnst-watches and less ngid 
protocol the impenal clock has lost 
its purpose But Coty, who likes to 
repeat that *'progress is not incom¬ 
patible with tradition," has let it 
contmue to measure the mmistenal 
dehberations 

The long Presidential day is inter¬ 
rupted by a li^t midday meal, fol¬ 
lowed by a short rest Unless there is 
an affair for some visitmg digmtary, 
Coty lunches in his pnvate apart¬ 
ment with his granddaughter, Jan- 
me Le Marechal Twice a week the 
high-chair of her year-old son, Hu¬ 
bert, IS wheeled mto the President's 
pnvate dmmg-room The President 
and Hubert have a wonderful tune 
together, makmg fuzmy faces, dap- 
pmg hands and roarmg like hons 
Very proud of his great-grandson, 
the President sometunes mtroduces 
the child even to state visitors, as he 
did when receivmg President Gron- 
chi of Italy 

The President holds no Press con¬ 
ferences and gives no Press mter- 


views But among the visitors he 
receives daily there are often news¬ 
papermen He discussed with me 
freely the thorny problems his coun¬ 
try IS beset with. He is the last per¬ 
son m France to minimize them, but 
at the same time he has a deep faith 
m the abihty of his countrymen to 
solve them before it is too late 
While he was talkmg the tele¬ 
phone rang Coty answered it, and 
a frown appeared on his face "It's 
a catastrophe I" he murmured, re¬ 
placing the receiver I thought he 
had received some bad news from 
Algena But he went on "Two of 
my grandchildren have failed their 
examinations Nothmg like this has 
ever happened iii my family'" Gone 
were the worries of the Presidency 
I had before me a French grand¬ 
father who, like thousands of other 
French grandfathers, was indignant 
over the mcreasmgly ngid examma- 
tions m French schools 
Since the end of the war there has 
been much anxiety and turmoil m 
France, as in the world But smee 
Ren£ Coty has been President there 
has at least been no talk of a possible 
coup, whether from the Right or the 
Left It is comforting for the French 
to know that m the £lys£e there is 
an expenenced and unilustered 
man, bred m the best traditions of 
France, whose very presence seems 
to promise a return of better days 


hard for a chap to keep a chtp on hts shoulder if you aUoui him 
to take a bow —Biliy Rose 
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By Edgar Wok 
and Carl WaU 


“TOHN COLLINS, 38, of 210 Hill 
J Place, was instantly killed last 
night when his car stnu^ a tree on 
the mam road, two miles east. . 

Daily newspapers cany thou¬ 
sands of news items similar to this 
every year. It is a tragically com¬ 
mon form of death, but one about 
which veiy little has been known 

For a number of years medical 
and engmeenng experts in America 
have test-crashed hundreds of cars, 
studied thousands of accident re¬ 
ports, visited the scene and micro¬ 
scopically examined the wreckage of 
cars m which hundreds have died 
Crack safety engineers of leading 
motor manufacturing companies 
h<<ve co-operated Distinguished 
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medical experts have written de¬ 
tailed post mortem reports of cra^ 
victims 

The primary reason for the re¬ 
search has been to reduce fatalities 
by making cars safer, more crash¬ 
proof. Out of it have come recom¬ 
mendations for safety belts, a dif¬ 
ferent type of steenng wheel, safety 
door ca^es, dashboard padding. 
But out of the research has also 
come somethmg else: the terrifying 
picture of what happens to steel and 
glass, to flesh and blood, m those 
last split seconds when a human 
being IS hurled mto eternity 

This IS the slow-motion, split- 
second reconstruction of what hap¬ 
pens when a car, travellmg at 55 
miles an hour, crashes into a sohd, 
immovable tree: 

1/10 of a second—^The front 
bumper and chromium radiatoi 
gnlle collapse Slivers of steel pene¬ 
trate the tree to depths of one and a 
half inches and more 

2/10—The bonnet crumples as it 
rises, smashing mto the windscreen 
Spinning rear wheels leave the 
ground. The radiator disintegrates 
The wings come into contact with 
the tree, forcing the rear parts to 
splay out over the front doors 

In this same second tenth of a 
second, the heavy structural mem¬ 
bers of the car begin to act as a brake 
on the terrifle forward momentum 
of tlie body But the driver's bodv 
contmues to move forward at the 
vehicle's original speed. This means 



* SLOW*MQTION FIG7VRE OF HIQH-^FEED DEATH 
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a'force of 20 times gravity, a for¬ 
ward pressure of 3,200 pounds. His 
legs, ramrod straight, snap at the 
knee joints. 

3 / 10 —The driver's body is now 
off the seat, torso upright, broken 
knees presdng against the dash¬ 
board. The photic and steel frame of 
the steering wheel begins to bend 
under his terrible death gnp His 
head is now near the sun visor, his 
chest above the steering column. 

4/10—^The car's front 24 inches 
have been completely demolished, 
but the rear end is stiU travelhng at 
an estimated speed of 35 miles an 
hour The dnver's body is still 
travellmg at 55 The engine block 
crunches into the tree The rear of 
the car, like a bucking horse, rises 
high enough to scrape bark off low 
branches 

5/10—^The dnver's fear-frozen 
hands bend the steenng column into 
an almost vertical position The 

A WOMAN TELEPHONED her pOSt 
office and complained about the rehef 
postman on her round *'The regulai 
postman gets along with our dog," 
she explamed angrily, "but every 
time a rehef does tiie round it upsets 
the dog " || 

"Where is the dognow^’^he post- 
office supervisor asked 

"Oh, he's under the pear tree " 

"And where's the postman’" 

"He's up the tree It's upsetbng 
my dog and making him bark " —ap 

Our -fire brigade was sent to 
answer a call, but when we amved at 


force of gravity impales him on the 
steering column. Jagged sted punc¬ 
tures lung and intercostal arteries 
Blood spurts into his lungs. 

6 /IO--S 0 great is the force of the 
impact that the driver's feet are 
ripped from his tightly laced shoes. 
The brake pedal shears off at the 
floorboards The chassis bends in the 
middle, shearmg body bolts. The 
dnver's head smashes mto the wmd- 
screen. The rear of the car begins its 
downward fall, spinnmg wheels dig* 
ging mto the ground 

7/10—The entire, wnthmg body 
of the car is forced out of shape 
Hinges tear i)uors spnng open In 
one last convulsion the seat rams 
forward, pinnmg the dnver against 
the cruel steel of the steenng 
column Blood leaps from his 
mouth Shock has frozen his heart 
He is now dead. 

Time dlapsed—seven tenths of 
one second 

the house there was no sign of a fire 
We radioed the station, and the radio 
officer insisted that the woman was 
on the phone again and was frantic 
In a moment, he called back and told 
us that she gasped, "Oh, my God* 
I’ve just moved •" 

We dashed to her new house It was 
quite a fire —Arthur Pupp 

One taxpayer told the Depart¬ 
ment of Inland Revenue that he 
didn’t keep careful accounts because 
he felt pretty sure that good ones 
would show that he was broke If so, 
he said, he didn’t want to know it. 

—^Robert Yoder 
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Old Dog 


By WiUtam Brandon 


O LD Dog was a neighbour of ours 
when I was a small boy grow¬ 
ing up on a ranch m New Mexico 
He was a Russian wolfhound, or 
Borzoi, and he belon^d to my 
fnend Juan Izquierdo, who lived 
down die road from us 
Borzois, long-nosed, l^graccful, 
superbly elegant, arc the aristocrats 
of the dog world, but Old Dog was 
the somest Borzoi in existence His 
c oat was ragged and shaggy, he had 
cauliflower ears, he limped on one 
leg or another—it was immatenal to 
him which one, and the only thing 


he had any real enthusiasm for was 
sleepmg 

He would come with Juan to our 
place, collapse like a dropped rug 
and sleep until Juan shook him 
awake to go home Then he would 
clamber to his feet and limp away, 
leamng against Juan so that he 
wouldn't fall over 
Old Dog thought a great deal of 
Juan He wouldn't wake up and 
move for anyone else. If you wanted 
him out of the way you practically 
had to pick him up and carry 
him—a job for a man and a boy, 
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since he weighed about seven stone. 

As for Juan, he loved Old Dog 
more than ai^thing in the woild. 
Juan had no brothers or sisters, and 
there was a lot of trouble at his 
hous^. Except for Old Dog he felt 
pretty much alone. 

Ironically, the un|deasant atmo* 
sphere at home was caused mamly 
by arguments about how Juan 
^uld be brought up. Mr Izqmer- 
do’s mother-in-law, a leathery, 
angry-eyed little woman who spoke 
only Spani^, lived with the family, 
and she and Mr Izquierdo had furi¬ 
ous encounters over such questions 
as whether Juan should go to Sun¬ 
day school or church, whether he 
^ould be forced to eat somethmg 
he didn't hke, what jobs he should 
do about the place 

One day Mr Izqmerdo said to 
my mother, desperately, with tears 
in his eyes, tell her she brought 
up her children, now let us bring up 
ours!" 

The result was that Juan didn't 
get much upbrmgmg at all Iz¬ 
quierdo pitched mto the fights too, 
sometimes on her mother's side, 
sometimes on her husband's, and 
sometimes from a new direction al¬ 
together—and all three gave scant 
thought to Juan in the process of 
quarrellmg over him 

Old Dog was undoubtedly the 
only reason Juan didn't run away 
Juan used *o say that he would like 
to cross the mountains and get a job 
ov«*r on the Pecos wranghng horses, 
but obviously Old Dog was too old 


and sle^ to run away with him* 
so he couldn't go. 

On the other hand, there was one 
thing that Joan's father, mother and 
grandmother were agreed on—they 
didn't like Old Dog. He was a nuis¬ 
ance: he was always m everybody's 
way, and there was the extra ex¬ 
pense of food for him. The Izquier- 
dos were poor, and Old Dog ate as 
much as two people. 

All these troubles simmered -and 
boiled for a long time, and then one 
winter day they exploded Juan had 
been ill with a cold and fever Mr. 
Izquierdo had brought out the doc¬ 
tor, while his mother-m-law had 
taken all the correct precautions 
against the malevolence of brujas-— 
witches The older country people 
still clung to many such supenti- 
tions Mr Izquierdo himself twk 
witches senously enough to wrangle 
with his mother-m-law about the 
proper way to flmg salt strategically 
here and there, and when she hap¬ 
pened to find a cncket, a particu¬ 
larly dread omen, Mr. Izquierdo 
threw salt on ker, as if she herself 
might be a bruja —^which sent her 
into an almost hj^tencal rage 

The doctor said Juan would have 
to stay m bed--there was danger of 
pneumoma. And it was while he 
was lying there helpless that Juan's 
parents and grand^ther suddenly 
decided to get rid of Old Dog. With 
all the worry about Juan and the 
expense of the doctor. Old Dog's 
presence about the place had finally 
become unbearable 
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It was a leaden day, with a boom¬ 
ing north-west wind and occasional 
rain and spittmg snow, and Mr Iz- 
quieido's lorry got stuck m the mud 
going past our place He had to con¬ 
fess why Old Dog was with him in 
the lorry, away from Juan's side for 
the first time in years Mr Izquier- 
do was takmg him to a fnend who 
would do away with Old Dog 
Mr 1/quicrdo was shamefaced 
and defiant at the same time He 
said over and over again, W'lth a 
sort of despair, “We got to, we got 
to We'll all go crazy We got to ” 
It seemed monstrous to us After 
he had freed his lorry and gone on, 
my mother had to restrain me from 
going down the road and tellmg 
Juan what was happening Here 
was real tragedy What would Juan 
do when he found Old Dog gone^ 
I never did know who told Juan 
Perhaps he overheard something— 
or perhaps he only sensed it In any 
case he found out, and when Mr 
Izquiordo came back m his empty 
lorry, Juan had disappeared 
Mrs Izquierdo ran all the way to 
our place She amved almost faint- 
mg from lack of breath “Juainto * 
Juanitoi Juamto is out m the rami" 
We all roared down the road to 
the Izquierdos m oui old Dodge 
The grandmother was prostrate on 
the floor m Juan's room, sobbmg, 
her outstretched arms ngid and 
quivenng Juan's window was wide 
open 

We learnt that Mr Izqmerdohad 
gone out towards the foothills, look- 


mg for Juan. Then we went back to 
our place, and Mother telephoned 
the doctor and the sheriff I caught 
up my horse. Buddy, and rode out 
on the mesa, but I didn’t see any- 
thmg of Juan On the way back, I 
saw Mr Izqmerdo racing down the 
road m his lorry, slewmg wildly on 
the turns, the rear wheels throwing 
up fountains of wet sand 
The doctor appeared a little later, 
with a deputy shenff and a Red In¬ 
dian to constitute a search party 
Eveiyont drove down to the Izqui- 
erdo place, and soon Mr Izqmerdo 
returned m his lorry Old Dog was 
with him, sound asleep 
Mr Izqmerdo cxplamed that his 
fnend had not been at home when 
he had left Old Dog there, and so 
Old Dog was still living Mr Izqm¬ 
erdo was excessively calm, and very 
gentle He spoke so softly that you 
could scarcely hear him, but his 
eyes crackled like electncity Tlie 
doctor went to his car and came 
back with a bottle and said, “Take 
a long dnnk '' Mr Izquierdo said, 
' 'Thank 3 WU,'' and although his face 
wras still controlled his voice broke 
Then he picked up Old Dog and 
earned him into Juan's room 
Old Dog woke up and got to his 
feet and tottered to the empty bed. 
Everyone watched him It was 
amazmg for him to wake up with¬ 
out Juan calhng him. He put his 
chin on the edge of the bed and 
whined Mrs Izqmerdo buned her 
face m her hands 
Suddenly Mr Izqmerdo said. 
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**01d Dog. where's Juanito? Find 
Juanitoi" 

Old Dog blundered excitedly here 
and there. The d^ty sheriff said. 
"Wouldn't any dog have much nose 
with all this rain." 

"It hasn't rained since noon." 
the doctor said. 

The Red Indian, a htUe. stump¬ 
legged old man. stepped forward 
and grasped Old Dog by the scruff 
of the neck and drag^^ him to the 
wmdow. picked him up and dumped 
him out. and dimbed out after him 
Everyone else charged out of the 
door and round the house The Red 
Indian, his hand on Old Dog's 
shoulder, was already moving away 
throu^ the mesquite Old Dog's 
nose was to the ground He began 
to run. a remarkable sight, and im¬ 
mediately fell down like an aban¬ 
doned rag doll The Red Indian set 
him on his feet agam and ran beside 
him. holding the hair of his neck. 

It was late afternoon by then, and 
almost dark, and the mountams 
Juan had said he would cross look¬ 
ed high and black in the eastern 
sky. and a long way off Old Dog 
and the Red Indian reached the 
first manzamta-dotted foothills The 
rest of us followed, runnmg as hard 
as we could 

The Red Indian and Old Dog 
disappeared mto a gully, and when 
we came up they were standing be¬ 


side Juan, who lay adeep under a 
sheltering overhang of rock. He 
woke up and gazed at ns in aston¬ 
ishment. Then he saw Old Dog. and 
remembered, but he didn't say a 
word. 

The doctor was the only one iriio 
had thought to bring a blanket. 

Mr. Izquierdo said, whispering 
for some reason, although Juan was 
wide awake m Mrs Izqmerdo's 
arms. "He's all wet." 

"Sweat." the doctor said. "It 
might be good for him." 

The next day I left with my fam¬ 
ily for a visit to distant friends, and 
didn't hear the rest of the story un¬ 
til weeks later When we returned, 
we found Juan and Old Dog con¬ 
stant compamons as before, and a 
great change in the Izqmerdo fam¬ 
ily They hved together without a 
whisper of dissension. Mr Izquierdo 
was alwa}^ pohte to his mother-m- 
law. and she was very pohte to 
everyone, and they never argued 
about anything A imrade. every¬ 
one said But Juan told us the truth. 
They believed Old Dog was a bfu;a, 
he said, and they knew they had to 
beheve scrupulously to conciliate 
him. 

For they had discovered, when 
Old Dog was searchmg for Juan, 
something Juan had known and 
kept secret for a long time. Old Dog 
was blmd 
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order for lergest-size 
conductor* ever to be 
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By far the biggest hydro¬ 
electric project undertaken 
in the premier State of 
Bombay is the Koyna 
Project The first stage of 
the scheme will make avail¬ 
able 2,40,000 kW, the second 
stage 4,20,000 kW. and the 
third a total of about 
5,00.000 kW 

Very rarely indeed, has a 
hydro-electric project got off 


to such an impressive start 
with such a block of 
awaiting power as Koyna 
Its completion is bound to 
usher in a new era of indus¬ 
trial development for the 
State and a new era of 
happiness for its people. 

And He are proud to 
be associated with this 
great Project 
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Scientist Looks Into the Future 


By Bngadter-General Damd Samoff 

Chdiroiiin of thi Board, Radio Corporation of America 


W HEN 1 FIRST hitched my 
wagon to the electron 
50 years ago, only a 
btariy-cyed dreamer could have 
foreseen many of the things we now 
take for granted Then radio broad¬ 
casting was unheard of and tele¬ 
vision unseen, few homes had elec- 
tncity, the horseless carnage was a 
novelty, fl 3 nng machines were ndi- 
culed Dunng the past half-centuiy 
invention and technology have 
travelled farther than in all the pre¬ 
vious histoiy of man 
1 am convinced that these scien¬ 
tific tnumphs will be eclipsed by 
amazing things to come umhe next 
20 years Today as never before a 
spint of adventurous progress is 
pushing us towards exciting new 
goals, and new knowledge and new 
tools have drastically cut the time- 
lag between the scientist's concept 
and popular utilization Today, in 


In 1915, SIX years before the 6rst 
home radio set was put on the mar¬ 
ket, David Samofi foretold the 
coming of the wireless “music 
box*' and even estimated accurately 
its salra for its first three years 
At a recent dinner celebratmg 
barnoff's completion of 60 years 
in the electronics field, the chair¬ 
man alluded to the uncanny ability 
of the guest of honour to fore¬ 
see scientific and technological 
developments, saying “General 
Sarnofi has been a man of vision 
but never a visionary He has 
prophesied from the background 
of knowledge, and his profdiecies 
have all been realized “ In hu en¬ 
suing address, Samoff again pro¬ 
jected his vision mto the future in 
a series of brief but startling pre¬ 
dictions At the request of The 
Readei's Digest, he has here ex¬ 
panded his major prophecies 
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speaking of the future, it would be 
folly not to be audacioub 

Energy In the 20 3rear5 ahead 
we will learn to extract atomic fuel 
from relatively mexpcnsive mater¬ 
ials, making this power both plenti¬ 
ful and econoimcal Nuclear energy 
will be brought to a practical state 
of peacetime usefulness, not only . 
tor industry but for planes, ships 
and trams Direct conversion of this 
energy into electncity has already 
been demonstrated Atomic batter¬ 
ies, based on low-cost waste pro¬ 
ducts from nuclear reactors, will 
supply energy for industiy and the 
home A single battery will give a 
house all the electncity necessaiy 
for many years—eventually, per¬ 
haps, for a lifetime 

At the same time the energy of 
the sun’s ra 5 ^ will be effectively 
harnessed In my office today I have 
a small radio powered only by solar 
energy, the power stored by a sim¬ 
ple device which catches sunlight 
dunng the day suffices to operate 
the radio at night Solar energy will 
prove of special value m the tropics, 
where sun rays are abundant and 
where full use of present-day fuels 
and power sources is often too 
costly 

Transportation Jet - propulsion 
and rocket-type vehicles, usii.g nu¬ 
clear fuels, will travel at speeds as 
high as t^,000 miles an hour witli 
greater safety and comfort than to¬ 
day's aircraft The world’s leading 
aties will be only hours apart, many 
virtually withm commutmg dis¬ 


tance Inexpensive pnvate planes, 
“flivvers” of the skies, will fill the 
air Automatically piloted aircraft 
for passenger service will be far ad¬ 
vanced, the transport of mail and 
other freight over vast distances by 
guided missile can be expected. 

Communication One definite 
goal of the future is world-wide 
television, in black-and-white and 
in colour Scenes, events and voices 
from the remote comers of the globe 
would greatly ennch our home TV 
fare World-wide radio is possible 
because the waves bounce agamst 
the ionosphere—^the electnfied at- 
mosphenc layei miles above the 
earth—and this natural soundmg- 
iKiard reflects them over the hon- 
7on But most of the shorter TV 
waves pierce this layer and are lost 
m space Now electronic scien^sts 
arc studying a “scatter effect,” a 
phenomenon which reflects some of 
these television waves Full under¬ 
standing and application of this 
phenomenon and other available 
techniques should lead to long- 
range television transmission 

There are other proxmsmg 
schemes After the earlh satelhtes 
now under constraction have paved 
the way, we undoubtedly will hang 
“artificial moons” in the sky for 
many purposes It has been pro¬ 
posed that four or five of these 
moons, suitably spaced, might con¬ 
tain relay stations to pick up and 
rebroadcast TV and radio pro¬ 
grammes as well as radio-telegraph 
and telephone messages 
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To extend the scope of peison-to- 
person communication, there arc 
fascinating possibilities m the tech¬ 
niques and instruments we have 
now Such mvenhons as the pnnted 
circuit, in which patterns of metallic 
ink stamped upon thin cards replace 
bulky winng, and the fabulous little 
transistors, which take the place of 
valves, have gieatly reduced the 
size and weight of radius Engmeers 
can now build a two-way radio only 
a little larger than a cigarette 
packet, with special radio relay sta¬ 
tions located wherever needed, a 
man walking a city street could talk 
directly to a farmer ndmg his horse 
bundles of miles away 
One day it will be possible to 
install a mimature TV screen m 
such a two-way radio set. so that 
3 ^u can see the person to whom you 
arc talking Your home TV, with its 
hundreds of thousands of picture 
elements to ensure high fidelity, ic- 
quircs a wide broadcast band for 
Its signal But if you are willing to 
accept a less detailed picture, a TV 
image, as has been recently demon¬ 
strated, can be sent over a telephone 
wire or a narrow radio band 
Perhaps vnthin a few years tele¬ 
vision viewers will be able to record 
programmes—^picture and sound, 
in black-and-white and in colour— 
on magnetic tape, to 'lee them agam 
at will This device is based upon 
the fact that vanations of light, like 
variations of sound, can be trans¬ 
posed mto vanations of magnetism 
on tape We have already demon¬ 


strated this techmque, and 1 expect 
that the instrument used will be 
about the size of today's TV set and 
no more complicated I envision ex¬ 
tensive libranes of operas, plays 
and other events of permanent m- 
terest expertly recorded and made 
widely available A home television 
camera will also be m general use 
to take family movies which can be 
shown on the home TV set 

Cold Light Electrolummescence, 
or “cold light," now emerging from 
the research laboratones, is certam 
to bnng slartlmg new types of illu- 
imnation The development rests on 
a process of magnifying light by 
passing it through certain sub¬ 
stances Providmg hght without 
heat and almost without shadow, 
its glow wnll be subject to easy 
control for volume and colour 
nuances “Cold light' will change 
the appearance of factones, shops, 
highw'cij/s and homes Moreover, 
being light without glare, it will 
eliminate many of the penis of night 
dnvmg and flying It will give us 
bnghter and bigger TV pictures, 
and m time will replace the TV tube 
altogether with a thm, flat-surface 
screen that can be hung like a pic¬ 
ture on the wall 

Apr Conditioning Our homes will 
be heated and cooled by electricity, 
elimmating smoke, dust and smog- 
creatmg fumes A heat-pump may 
do this job of mamtainmg a com¬ 
fortable year-round temperature m 
the home Like the ordmaiy refng- 
erator, which extracts heat from an 
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enclosed space and disposes of it 
outside, this device uses electnc 
power to collect heat from the outer 
air, even in cold weather, and 
warms the house with it In hot 
weather the device reverses auto¬ 
matically and cools the house 
*'Electronic air-conditioning,” 

noiseless and vvith no mo\ mg parts, 
IS an even newer device, based on 
the fact that when an electnc cur¬ 
rent passes from one metal to aii- 
other it changes the temp(*rature at 
the joint between them If a wire 
composed of short lengths of ti^'o 
appropnate metals or alloys is ar¬ 
ranged in a saw-toothed pattern, the 
points on one side will be heated by 
the current, while those on the other 
side will be cooled Highly effective 
allo 3 rs for this purpose have binm 
developed, and units ha\e been in¬ 
conspicuously mounted iii large wall 
panels When the current is flowing 
one way, the room is cooled, w’hen 
the cunent is reversed by turning a 
switch the room is heated An ex¬ 
perimental electronic rcfngeratoi 
operating on the same pnnciple has 
already been built It keeps the tem¬ 
perature of the food compartments 
at between 40" and 50° and also 
produces ice cubes With further 
development, this system will add 
much to home comfort 
Electronic Translation Some day 
we will have machines which in¬ 
stantaneously and accurately trans¬ 
late one written language into an¬ 
other Laboratory research, notably 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 


nology, has already laid down Mme 
of the techniques by which this can 
be achieved The fust step might 
w'ork like this. a message is typed 
in English, say, on a keyboard gear¬ 
ed to an electronic cabinet similar ui 
pnnciple to today’s giant computers 
but much smaller The operator 
moves a pointer on a language-selec¬ 
tor dial, and the message is auto- 
mdtically translated and typed in 
the desired language by anothei 
machine 

The heart of the device would be 
an electronic library of dictionanes 
of each language in terms of the 
others These dictionanes would be 
in the form of information storage* 
bins like those in our so-called 
"thinking machines" Such bins 
will hold more than a million bits of 
data 111 a space little laiger than a 
shoe box, and will produce any of 
the recorded information in a few 
millionths of a second 

b'arther ahead lies the possibility 
of translating huiiian speech from 
one language into anothei by an 
elaborabon of similar methods We 
now have a system m which the 
sounds of vanous. musical instru¬ 
ments or vocal music are ".nanufac- 
tured" by electronic means It is 
conceivable that this process could 
lie broken down, coded, and the 
message reproduced in another lan¬ 
guage Some day, for example, a 
Korean may be able to telephone 
London or New York in his owm 
language and be heard in idiomatic 
English, while the replies wall be 
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converted m transit into Koxean 

Computers One cannot overem¬ 
phasize the impact of electromc 
computers on the lives of men and 
women of the future In factones 
they will increase production per 
worker, creating more leisure and a 
constantly nsmg livmg standard In 
offices, recordmg and accountmg 
will be taken over by these tireless 
robots, freemg for other work the 
millions of people now engaged in 
clencal tasks 

As we build more advanced elec¬ 
tronic "brams,’* there is the possibil¬ 
ity that they will help psychiatrists 
to solve baffling problems of the 
human mind The essence of com- 
putmg-machme operation is the 
*'feed-back,which means the 
power of self>correction The ma- 
chmc is able to cany out automatic¬ 
ally a senes of orders about what to 
do if certam things happen Man is 
gifted with a similar automatic feed¬ 
back When he hammers a nail or 
wntes a letter, his movements are 
constantly corrected by messages 
from hand and eye to the bram, 
which flashes orders to the muscles 
involved But if his bram is loaded 


with too many choices difficult to 
resolve, he may have a nervous col¬ 
lapse. 

Electronic computers have siimlar 
''nervousbreakdowns’' under stress, 
and there is a striking analogy be¬ 
tween the methods used to "cleai 
their heads” and the shock treat¬ 
ment of mental patients At present 
the most complicated computer is 
puny and limited compared with its 
marvellous human counterpart But 
there are computers in the plannmg 
stage which, m the solution of diffi¬ 
cult problems, will simulate the 
bram to a far greater degree By 
studying their performance and 
limitations, scienhsts may find new 
trails mto the unknown terrain of 
human consciousness. 

These are only a few suggestions 
about what the future may bnng 
The laboratones are burgeonmg 
with half-reahzed dreams that sound 
as fantastic as radio and television 
did when I was a boy As Isaac 
Newton said, we are merely picking 
up pebbles on the beach while the 
great ocean of truth lies undiscov¬ 
ered before us 


Sign Langtmge 

Sign in the lobby of a cinema shonving Cecil B De MiUe's The Ten 
Commandments ” fhou Shalt Not Smoke ’* —Leonari Lyons 

In the window of a jewellery shop "Diamonds, plain and fianc^ * ’ ’ 

—Chicago Ttibutu 


Neatly printed card m the back window of a dignified limousine 
" Help Stamp out Sports Cars " — M Boger 
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Vanguard of the 

World's mightiest fleet of commercial airliners 


Choose Pan American and you 
choose the airline that flies the 
largest commercial international 
air fleet in the world This means 
you have more flights to choose 
from and more places to go than 
on any other airline And you 
fly on the most modem, up-to- 
date equipment in the air, w*th 


courteous and efliciait crews badeed 
by around-the-world experience 
One Pan Amencan ticket can take 
you all the way around tlw world 
and most of the places m between 
Pan .American is the only airline 
that has made over 60,000 trans- 
Atlantic crossings and has completed 
over 3,000 Round-the-World tnps 






A pliiin-spcakinfi graduate ot Yale and Oxford, New York’s Park 
Conimisbioncr doesn’t believe m mollifying opponents 


How to Get Things Done— 

If You’re Robert Moses By J P McEvoy 


E ve\ his dearest enemies con¬ 
cede that Roliert Moses is one 
of the great public st^ants of our 
time and has an unequalkd record 
for getting things done—over their 
dead liodies it necessary Govern¬ 
ment missions \ isit New York from 
all over the world to study and copy 
his achievements Planners from 
practically every majoi city in the 


United States, Canada and Latin 
Amenca ha\e been inspired by the 
great artenal parkways m and out 
of New York City, the elevated e\- 
pmsswa 3 rs aiound Manhattan, the 
tunnels and bndges, and the world- 
famous Jones iWch, which Moses 
matenali/ed practically binglehand- 
ed from a gull-haunted sandspit 
Most ot these w'eie on paper for 
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years, and without Moses might still 
be there 

Moses, at 6H, has lYl years of spec¬ 
tacular public service to his credit 
He IS a two-fisted battler with a gift 
for vitnolic invective, a frightening 
power drive and a vinegary charm 
which he reserves for possible con¬ 
verts to his way of thinking A typi¬ 
cal greeting to a meeting of hostile 
opponents "1 did not come here 
with an alabaster box of precious 
ointment to soothe your tender 
skins ” 

Told later that this was no way to 
go about makmg fnends and influ¬ 
encing people, he snorted, "I have 
had to fight for everything 1 have 
been able to accomplish, and any 
results 1 may have obtained w’ere 
not by diplomacy, sleight-of-hand, 
eloquence or charm ” 

lliis is the Bob Moses who wears 
ten outsize hats One is labelled 
chairman of the Tnboiough Bridge 
and Tunnel Authoiity. a multi mil- 
hon-dollar octopus w'hich operates 
the enoimous Tnborough Bndge— 
really three bndges and three miles 
of viaduct, the Henry Hudson and 
Whitestone bndges, the Midtown 
Tunnel, the Brooklyn-Battcry Tun¬ 
nel and other facihties now handling 
150 million vehicles a year For this 
he IS paid nothing 

Nor IS he paid—except in praise 
and abuse—for running all the Long 
Island boulevards and all the New 
York State parks, for co-ordinating 
New York City’s construction, act¬ 
ing aa a member of its Planning 


May 

Commission, supervising many of 
its slum-clearance projects and, 
latest chore, building the city's new 
show palace — the Coliseum His 
only salaiy is 125,000 a year as Park 
Commissioner for the city's five 
boroughs, originally five jobs which 
Moses brusquely telescoped and put 
under one of his hats Recently, as 
chairman of the New York State 
Power Authonty (involved with the 
giant Niagara and St Lawrence 
Seaway developments), he has 
drawn a temporary |10,(K)0 a year 
Compared to what a big commercial 
firm would pay for such an execu¬ 
tive, Moses IS a fantastic baigain for 
New York City's taxpayers 

"How do you get so much 
done?" I asked Bob Moses 

"If I have a formula," he replied, 

' ‘it IS simply this I believe m limited 
oDjcctives Most projects never get 
off the ground because they are too 
grandiose It is better to start with 
one little park, and make it good, 
than to have a great park system on 
paper When your park is finished, 
build a boulevard to it If you have 
enough money for five blocks, build 
five blocks Do what you can when 
jwu can Timing is everything m 
public works ” 

I was going with Moses on one of 
his roubne mspeclion tnps, and as 
we drove down the West Side ele¬ 
vated highway along the Hudson 
he said, "This is what I mean We 
are going to spend 15 million dollars 
straightening out these bends, be¬ 
cause the original builders went 
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round those pieis instead of nght 
through them, which would be the 
correct engmeenng solution But to 
bmld this highway at all 20 years 
ago was a miiacle, and if it had been 
held up while all these kinks w'cre 
fought out in the courts it might still 
be on paper today ' ’ 

Later our car stopped in the Bronx 
and Moses said, how this new 
boulevard extension stops just short 
of those big blocks of flats*' The 
owners held us up here for years— 
blit that didn t stop us from build¬ 
ing nght up to their front doors 
We're building on the other side of 
them, loo Closing in on them It 
this extension was still a rt*d line 
on the Master Plan they wouldn't 
lielieve us Now they know' we mean 
business ” 

Moses continued ' This illustrates 
an imporlant problem common to 
every lar^ town Every day it Ix;- 
conies more expensive to open up 
approaches and exits tor the nsmg 
flood of motor traflic that pours in 
and out of our cities For example, 
today one mile of new expressway 
here in the Bronx costs us 1H million 
dollars But by lOflb there will be 20 
million more cars on the road If the 
big cities don’t thi^ big and act 
promptly and ruthlessly, construc¬ 
tion costs W'lll become astronomical, 
and the difliculties of movmg and 
settling masses of people will be¬ 
come insoluble ' ’ 

“What is thj biggest single prob¬ 
lem^’’ I asked "Engineering’ Poli¬ 
tics’ Money’’’ 


“Human relations,” said Moses . 
“Amcnca leads the world in giant 
mechanical carth-moveis, but when 
we build an exprt'ssway or clear a 
slum we still have to move people by 
hand, family by family Recently, 
to clear the way for a six-lane artery, 
we had to pick up a community of 
24d houses and move them all to an¬ 
other site miles away We duplicated 
every site, including pet shrubs, and 
even arranged the neighbours so 
that old fnends could stay together 
—and those who didn’t get on were 
re-spotted At the same time we 
moved a block of ‘10 flats—^with 
ev<*rybody living in it We put them 
all m a hotel for just one night to 
play safe because w'e were rollmg the 
building ovei a big gas mam ” 
During the Depression, when Bob 
Moses superv’ised Hf),(HM) employees 
of the work-relief scheme in New 
York City—and this despite Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt’s personal pique 
against him—^ITamld Ickes com¬ 
plained to Mayor La Guardia 
“Can’t you find anybody in New 
York who can do anj^hing except 
Bob Moses’” La Guardia, who had 
stopped speaking to Moses himself 
but couldn’t get along w'lthout him, 
replied, “No, damn it' ” 

Says Bernard Gimbel, the mer¬ 
chant pnnee who inspired the city's 
Convention and Visitors Bureau 
“For ten years we tned to get a 
modem exhibition building here m 
the greatest market place in the 
world We got nowhere until Bob 
Moses took hold I don't say the 
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Coliseum is perfect, but we wouldn't 
have it at all if it weren't for him 
He gets things done " 

When the Coliseum opened in 
Apnl, 1956, the Chicago Daily New& 
commented “This is one of the 
lar^st, best-equipped exhibition 
halls in the world '' Then it added 
dryly “Chicago has plans for a 
better one—^larger, more handsome, 
better cqmppcd Meanwhile, New 
York City has the building “ 

“Public service is a hazardous oc¬ 
cupation," says Moses, “and unless 
3 ^u have a combative instinct and a 
willmgness to argue your case with 
the Press and the people, you won't 
go far in changing your environment 
for the better Long-haired plan¬ 
ners"—an abusive term in Bob 
Moses' picturesque vocabulary— 
“like to draw pretty circles of green 
lielts around big cities and tell people 
they must live there But a lot of 
people don’t like green belts They 
hate the couiitiy and love conges¬ 
tion It’s all very well to say, ‘\\Tio 
wants to live in Brooklyn’’—but 
Liie answ'er is, three million people 
do, and just try to move any of 
them to put a road through That’s 
what fellows like me have to deal 
wnth—^people" 

Moses believes you can’t get 
things done if you waste energy try- 
mg to mollify opponents “You 
must learn early to spot the really 
dangerous ones ’’ he saj^ “These 
are tjie 'Goo-Goos,' tho‘*t* self eon- 
sbtuted groups of w'cll-meanmg hut 
unpractical do-goodcis who an 


largely dedicated, as far as I c an see, 
to self-peipetuation and the creation 
of well-paying administrative jobs 
They unctuously agree with your ob¬ 
jectives, then plant youi path with 
booby traps They represent a for¬ 
midable front of interlocking letter¬ 
heads with a prop list of names 
prominent enough to scare the pants 
off public officials, who are tliem- 
selves passionately dedicated to get¬ 
ting re-elected ’’ 

The Goo-Goos, says Moses, salx>- 
tage you if they can with this seem¬ 
ingly innocent formula (a) This is 
a good idea (Of course it is') (h) 
But the proposed solution is nevo- 
lutionaiy (You can say that about 
any new solution ) (c) Therefore, 
to be sure of our ground, let’s make 
a sur\ ey (That banes it •) 

Practically every’ city in the 
United Stales cheered foi Moses 
when he took on the (hni-GfKis in his 
battle against vandalism in New 
York’s pubhc parks and play¬ 
grounds Said Moses “This is not 
the hooliganism oi adult cnmiiials 
but an all-yeai-round Hallowe'en of 
juveniles on the loose—mischievous 
01 malicious—^whose patents are ir¬ 
responsible, stupid, or just rlon't 
gis'o a damn about other people's 
property " 

Moses propcjsed a new’ city by-law 
which w otild hold panmts liiiaiii lally 
responsible for children under 16 
w’ho damagc’d pubhc propt^rty Such 
a by-law “will t reate tension in the 
home," declared ont Goo-Goo at 
a public hearing Retorted Moses 
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for an ancient land 


The banen land that lias for 
centuries looked out over Visakha- 
patnam harbour has given way 
before the might of man and 
machine Strange, new shapes of 
steel and concrete have risen into 
the sky as the Caltex Oil Refinery 
became a reality Very soon, the 
refinery another monument to free 
enterprise will be contributing to 
India's petroleum needs 

This new refinery will provide qual¬ 
ity Caltex fuels and lubricants to 
power the mechanised muscles of 
equipment used in the development 
projects which, under the S-year 
plans, will increase India’s economic 
stability and raise her people’s living 
standards 


Caltex petroleum products will turn 
and lubneate new wheels of ind¬ 
ustry bnng water, power, light to 
remote areas produce more food 
provide the power for steamers, 
tiains and trucks to carry the prod¬ 
ucts of ever-increasmg activity to 
the country’s markets 

Even the roads of the ever-widening 
communications network will 
depend on oil oil for the massive 
equipment to build the roads . oil 
by-products, such as bitumen, to 
surface the roads and fuel to power 
the vehicles speeding over them. 

Caltex IS proud to be playing such 
a vital role in India’s progressive 
development with the new Caltex 
Oil Refinery at Visakhapatnam. 



IS the Lifestream of Progress 
llni 
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*"That beats me If Junior sawed a 
leg off his father's pet chair it might 
cause some tension m the home, too 
—^but 1 bet It would be on the seat ot 
Junior's pants " 

Another Goo-Goo wrote to the 
newspapers that the proposed by¬ 
law would "affect large numbers of 
the economic group which has had 
little expencnce in owning property 
and which, therefore, has not had 
the oppoitumty to develop a respect 
for property, so that basically the 
law can only depmc this group 
further " 

Mobes. who has a short fuse any¬ 
way, really blew up on that one "I 
have never heanl of a gioupthat had 
no opportunity to develop respect 
tor property it it was their own The 
poorest slum-dweller would knock 
your block off li you srnashc'cl so 
much as a teacup that belonged to 
him All 1 ask is that these jx‘ople be 
taught the same wholesome respcH^t 
foi your propc-ity and mine " 

Ihe (lOO-Goos have succeeded, 
so tar, in hohling up Roll's by-law 
- -one more reason W'hy (joo-(»oo is 
anothei nasty word in the Mosc‘s 
lexicon 

Oddly enough. Moses himselt was 
a G(X)-Goo ill Ills youth, attiT he 
came down from Yale and Oxford, 
where he* distinguished hiiiiseff in 
the study of governmental processes 
While doing a Ph D at Columbia 
University he joined up with the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, a 
study group of do-gooders hell-bent 
on reforming corrupt and incompe¬ 


May 

tent New York City pohtics This 
cxpcncnce tnggered his career from 
negative protest to constructive re¬ 
form but, ironically, started him off 
as one of those "long-haired plan- 
neis" he now dendcs But his plan 
as chief architect of a radical reor¬ 
ganization scheme for New' York's 
state' government finally c onsolidatcd 
1H2 bureaus and commissions into 
P.) departments, and turnc'd the 
national spotlight on Governor A1 
Smith as a great statesman Chaiac- 
tcnstically, A1 was th#* farst to invite 
Bob to take Ixivvs with him 
Specially educated tor his public 
cari*er, Moses has nev er held an elec¬ 
tive office and has served with equal 
success under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations 
Tliough brought up with every ad- 
V antage of wealth, he has an iiistir* t 
and sympathy ior the needs of the 
massc's Almost singlehanded he 
bulldozed boulevards through Long 
Island's great c*states so that New 
York’s teeming millions could have 
access to op(‘n country, parks and 
beaches He fought their embattled 
owners up to the highest courts, and 
when they slineked, ‘ ‘We’ 11 lx* ov cr- 
run with labble from the uiy*" he 
gleefully quott*d his former Ixjss, A1 
biiiith "Rabble* That's wc'" 

The Jones Reiich story is a classic 
example of the Moses art of getting 
things drme He visualized on tins 
barren saiidspit, -lO-odd miles from 
New' York, a inagnihccnt lx;ach and 
playground, adeejuate for the city's 
growth into the foreseeable future 
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"The job we have to do,'* he an¬ 
nounced in 1926, “is to rocaptUR* 
for the people the heait of the ocean 
fnint, most oi which is m the hands 
of pnvate owners “ Meanwhile he 
head(‘d a commission that planned a 
multi-milhon-dollar playground of 
2, KM) acR‘s w'lth pools and mstau- 
rants, modtrn hath-lioust‘S and iniU s 
of ocean beach—and naiy a roller- 
toaster, boardw'alk or flea ciicus 
I’latis also involved building 1*2 
miles of modem boulevards so that 
New York's millions could get then' 

After endless battles and debates 
the New' York LegislatuR* finally ap- 
piopnatt'd a measly $1;')0,(KK) Moses 
acted pmmptly and, his enemies 
say', charaetenstically, by putting 
all the money into loundatums for 
bath-houses This forced the Legis 
latiirc to put up moR* money or be 
left with a hole in the ground 

The Legislature also r<*dcted char- 
acteiisticallv to Moses’s needling by' 
dribbling funds undei pRssun.', or 
coiiipktely cutting thi'in off w'lthout 
notice Moses, never deviating troin 
his plan, took v\hai he could gt't.and 
s«#me*tunes piU in his own money to 
kcej» it going One black day, with 
no money for the payroll, he pei- 
suaded his mothei lend him 
$2().CMM) 

h'or many years now’ Jones Beach 
has been tlie model public beach of 
the v\orld It is also an incR'dible 
demonstration of what planning, 
persistence and good taste can ac¬ 
complish in catering to more than 
ten million people annually Moses, 


THINGS DONL 

who loves to swim then* himself, 
runs a taut ship with a snappy crow 
of nautically-attired attendants 
haiicying himself a model of the 
iiKKlem e\e( utive, Moses likes to de- 
nde the old-time boss (business or 
political) “who kept his stubby hn- 
f 9 *r on t VC ly machine and employee 
Ills plan," says Moses, “was a 
wheel, at the centre of which he sat 
like a gR’dt spider Spokes led out to 
all the iMiiployei's so that he could 
run up aiul down the web and keep 
in toiuh with eveiythmg ” 

As a matter of f ac t. that is a pn'tty 
good description of how Moses him¬ 
self gels things done I* or, w'lth 
all his IK at theoiies and engaging 
philosophy. Bob is the tnuniph of 
a dominant peisonahty ovt i a com- 
plc\ < if mcoiisistenc u s ()n one hand 
he has built up a foimidable oigani- 
/ation of highly conifieteiit spcTial- 
ists -anhitects and landscape ar¬ 
tists, engmc*ers, bridge and tunnel 
builders, legal and pubhc-R'latioiis 
e\|X'ris (of which latter he is by tar 
the most effective) On the other 
hand, while he delegates responsi¬ 
bility to these e\ix*rts, he is eternally 
on the piowl m and out of his thu'C 
office's and hundrods of comphcatc'd 
piojf'c ts, {lersonally breaking Ixittle- 
necks, barging through festoons of 
R'stnctive rc'd tape, cajoling, exhort¬ 
ing, pleading, jxintihcating, or just 
plain raising hell—whichever the 
occasion demands 
This is how’ you can get things 
done in a big, bad city—if you arc 
a Robeit Moses 
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Eight Days 
Buried in an 
Avalanche 


By Robert Littdl 


I F THE TiCKEi stulib of thc Black 
Cat theatre m Stockholm had 
been white, or grey, or green or any 
colour less visible than red, a brave 
young 25-year-old Swede named 
Evert Stenmark would not be alive 
to tell us of the eight da)^ he lay 
under the avalanche that might 
have been his grave 
>^'ith his slender, small-boned 
frame, his sculptured face, Evert 
Stenmark doesn’t look the part But 
one must be durable to wo:k a 
mountain farm up near the Arctic 
Circle 

Besides Evert, there were his 
younger brother Kjell, his sister 
Elna and his widowed mother In 





winter, Evei^ hsed to add to the 
family's lean income by hunting and 
sidling ptarmigan, a snow-white, 
giuuse-likc bird which feeds on the 
dw'aif birches ot the solitary slopes 
One bnday morning in January, 
1955, Evert left home and ski-ed 20 
miles to spend a fortnight in a hut 
he often used when hunting Next 
day, Saturday, as soon as it was 
light, he went to work It w'as cloud¬ 
less and cold In the first seven of 
thc snares he had set the week be¬ 
fore, he found four ptainiigan 
Suddenly, as he was puttmg the 
last dead bird into his rucksack, 
there w’as snow up to his knees, and 
he was gently gliding downhill with 
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it After a few yards, the avalanche 
twisted him under, covenng him 
with a weight of darkness Then all 
was still As he lay there, his body 
heat melted the snow around him, 
and some air must have filtered 
through 

He tned to move Impossible 
With his chin, he dug aw'ay enough 
snow to be able to turn his head a 
little As the oxygen was used up, 
his breath came m gasps The end 
seemed near He wondered what it 
would be like Then he fainted 
When he came to, six or seven 
hours later, his first feeling was a 
sharp pang of joy He thanked God 
for letting him live He was Ijnng 
face down, and his breath had 
thawed a hollow in the snow His 
legs, spread wide apart, were 
w'cdged tight by the packed snow, 
and the nght ski was awkwardly 
twisted up under the left leg His 
right ann w'as also wedged tight, and 
pointing upwards, as if trying to 
signal heaven 

Wrenching and pulling only gf>t 
hnn out of breath Above all, he 
told himself, he must not panic, he 
must be a miser of his pinioned 
strength Planning each small move¬ 
ment, pausing often td^^t and plan 
again, he slowly, like a mole bur¬ 
rowing under a lawm, tunnelled up 
towards his nght hand wnth his left, 
picked off a cufi-likc manacle of icc, 
and drew the nght hand free 
Now he could channel undei his 
stomach, retneve the knife clipped 
to his belt, and scrape the snow' 


above him until—he could hardly 
beheve it—the blackness of his cave 
was lit by a dim, blue glow So the 
surface imght not be too far beyond 
his reach < 

I could be worse off. Evert said 
to himself For one thing, he was 
warmly dressed And he had put 
between his double pair of socks and 
his knee-high boots the long dned 
fibres of a swamp reed the Lapps 
have used for centunes to protect 
their feet This “shoe-hay" kept 
Evert's feet warm, for the time be- 
mg, blit it insulated his legs below 
the knees and prevented their 
wannth from melting the snow 
which held them fast 

In his hip pocket, though of 
course it meant nothing to him at 
that moment, was h's wallet And in 
the wallet were the stubs of all the 
cinemas he had ever been to in his 
young life Among them the red 
stubs of the Black Cat theatre in 
Stockholm 

That first night he slept fitfully 
When he awoke, the heat of his 
body had thawed more snow, so 
that he lay in a wet cave about four 
feet long and two-and-a-half wide 
Caught in the snowy roof above him 
was his rucksack Inch by inch he 
prised It loose, pulled out tbe dead 
ptarmigan and put them into a sort 
of larder he had cut out of the wall 
of snow All this took over an hour, 
but It was worth while, for once he 
could poke head and shoulders into 
the snug darkness of the rucksack, 
he stopped shivenng 
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He lay there dozing, and from 
tune to time ate a little snow, know'- 
mg that the ice watei would be 
harmlebs if he held it m his mouth 
to warm it befon* swallowing 

That afternoon Evert went to 
w'ork on his numb, immobile legs 
He tned slicing away the snow with 
hib knife, but he could n'ach no 
farther than just Iwlow the knees 
After four hours of effort he could 
move his thighs slightly, but liis feet 
remained w'edged m by snow and 
ski bindings as hrmly as before* He 
put his head bac'k into the lucksack 
to think things over 

The nearest help, he reasoned, 
was miles away, in thi log cabin 
where he had ari.inged to meet two 
othei hunters that \eiv evenipg— 
Sunday When he didn't turn up. 
thej’d start wondeiing Tomonow. 
perhaps they would ski up to the 
hut, and hnd his ave and nfle Per¬ 
haps they would see the ski tracks 
ending in an avalanche Perhaps 
they w'ould call out, and perhaps 
Evert would hear them and lie Heard 
ill turn Perhaps, perhaps 

Now', for the hrst time, Evert felt 
hungry He carved a leg off one of 
the frozen ptarmigan and ate it raw 
The meat tasted just about as it 
looked—dark brown with flecks of 
blood But he gnawed the bone 
clean 

That second night, w'lth his head 
in the rucksack, he slept much bot¬ 
tler But he had a cruel dream He 
was out on the snowy hills with some 
fnci ds, searching for a lost hunter 


Evert alone knew where the hunter 
lay, and pointed out the spot, but 
the others w'ouldn't listen Which 
was agony, because the man they 
were all looking for was himself 
On Monday moniing the cave 
again was a little larger His body 
had thawed the snow' so th«it his 
right arm reached down to a squelch 
of inoss and brushwood After a 
breakfast of raw ptarmigan, he once 
again attacked the snow' packed 
Kiund his logs But with his knife he 
could reach no tarthei than the top 
of his bcKits hor the first time it cxr- 
curn*d to him that he w'ould never 
be able to get out by himself 

hear cm led him like some dark 
bird, without alighting Fie ieni(*m- 
iierecl that cousin of his father’s 
who also had Ikmii buned by an 
A\ alanrhe while hunting alone Tv o 
months latei his body was found, so 
pitifuUv wasted away that it was 
clear he must ha\e lived and, like 
Elvert, woikcd and fought and 
hoped and praj ed, a long, long time 
E\ert gave up trying to free* his 
lef^, and turned his attention to the 
roof That small black spot—he 
hadn’t noticc*d it before it set'med 
to Ik* a twig He* tiiggcd, and there 
uniavc’lled from the snow' the broken 
top of a small birch tree With his 
knife he tnmnied it to a stick tw'o 
feet long and as thick as a hnger 
With the stick he poked carefully 
into the hoicks he had punched and 
tunnelled above his head Carefully 
delicately, for if this stick, this sword 
should break 
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Suddenly the stick went through 
the snow crust into the outer air, 
which rushed cold and sharp into 
the cave And through the hole, 
while ]oy whipped his heart to a 
gallop. Evert saw a small round 
marvel of blue sky, and some birch 
twigs swa 3 nng in the wind Now he 
knew that there were only three or 
four feet between him and his own 
life 

He pulled in the sbek, the magic 
wand, the staff of hope That was 
it a flagstaff From his wallet Evert 
took the small wad of ticket stubs 
Those red ones 

With one of his wire snares he 
lashed the Black Cat‘s blood-red 
stul^s to the stick and pushed it 
through the sky-blue hole 

Now, when they came —if they 
came—^they could not help seeing 
where he was 

The effort had tired him, and he 
was shivenng For distraction, he 
took out all his small possessions, 
and arranged them, the scarf under 
one chafing knee, the hrst-aid band¬ 
age under the other, the newspaper 
under his stomach, the wet mittens 
under his hip, the dry mittens in the 
rucksack In a cupboard carved 
from the snow he laid out pliers, ski- 
wax, darning needle, thread, table 
knife, candle ends, a box of matches 
llien he put his head once more 
into the dark warmth of the ruck¬ 
sack, and went to sleep 
Tuesday was almost humdrum 
He peeled the bark off some twigs 
anvi ate it He saw his knees for the 


hrst time in four da 3 rs His body had 
sunk deeper now, mto the melting 
snow', and the stick, the flagpole 
with its red paper cnes for help, was 
out of reach If it should tall down, 
he would be unable to push it above 
the surface agam 

With nothing left to do, he began 
to chew the tasteless cud of worry 
Worry about the unfinished bam 
He had talked his mother and his 
brother Kjell mto letting him apply 
for a government subsidy The tim¬ 
ber had been felled, the bncks 
liought, the foundations laid It all 
had to be finished by summer, or 
they w'ouldn't get the subsidy But 
here he was. Evert, lying useless 
under the snow 

The next day—the fifth of his 
impnsonmeiit—Evert tned to light 
some matches he had stuck into liis 
ear, tip first, to keep dry But one 
after another the lips of the ever-so- 
much-too-safe matches of Sweden 
fell off mto the slush 

Then he went through all the 
papers in his wallet, reading them 
slowly Among them were restau¬ 
rant bills, which only made him 
hungry For a long while he lay 
thinking of his favounte di^— 
macaroni and bacon His wnst- 
watch had become a fnend In the 
snugness of the racksack, its ticking 
seemed like the heart beat of a livmg 
thing 

Befoie daw'n on Thursday he 
woke to sec, through the hole in the 
roof, the cold hre of two steady, 
unblinking stars That meant fine 
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weather Surely this morning they 
would come and find him 

But that day* time crumbled, the 
boundaries between day and night 
melted away Evert remembers tiy- 
mg to cat ^i-wax, because the re¬ 
maining ptarmigan had begun to 
smell He remembers that his fingers 
were so stiff that he had to wmd his 
watch with his teeth He romembets 
that he heard someone call, and that 
he called back three times When no 
one came, he ate some snow and 
chewed twigs to still the nsing panic 
which he knew would spell the end 

All b nday and Saturday he sw'ung 
from stupoi to waking nightmare 
and back to unconsciousness again 
Tt took him hours jast to decide to 
pull his head and hands out of the 
rucksack, and houts more to ^o it 
Nothing seemed to matter any more 

Nor UNTIL Fnday, when Evert 
had been buned almost a week, did 
his two fnends ski up to the hut and 
find the*gun, the axe, the sledge 
standing agamst the wall New snow' 
had wiped out the ski-tracks going 
away from the hut They saw' the 
tumbled remains of an avalanche, 
but it didn't seem big enough to 
have covered a man, so they didn't 
even go up to it After callmg several 
times they went back to report 

Soon patrols w'cre out over the 
countryside The police summoned 
a helicopter All Saturday the teams 
divided and searched, came together 
again and shook their heads On 
Sunday morning E^^ert’s brother 


Kjell led a new party up to the hut 
He followed the Ime of the snares 
At the seventh he sat down to have a 
smoke and wait for the others Not 
far away he saw something reddish 
sticking up from the snow Probably 
only a withered leaf, he thought, but 
he got up to have a closer look 
Tliere, wired to the stick, were 
the ticket stubs from the Black Cat 
The rest was frantic hands and 
shovels, blankets, hot soup, the pull¬ 
ing off of boots, the rejoicing, sad¬ 
dened by an ever lengthening ques¬ 
tion mark Would they be able to 
sa\e Evert's feet^ 

Then followed months of hospital, 
of patience, of anaesthetics and skin 
grafts, of lying in bed with his left 
leg sewn to his right thigh Evert 
had much time to think about the 
meaning of the terrible but also won¬ 
derful thing that had happened to 
him It made him see life as a great 
and splendid gift, every hour of 
which must bt* lived, every moment 
of which IS important 
Evert Stenmark can walk now, 
proudly, but rather slowly ^^^len 
he goes downstairs he puts his heels 
doivn first, because the surgeons had 
to amputate all the toes of one foot 
and everything but the heel of the 
other He can work on the farm, 
where now stands a freshly painted 
bam 

But he cannot walk far, or lift 
heavy things, or ski Not for a long 
time, if ever, can he go hunting the 
feather-legged ptarmigan m the 
ciystal silences of wmter 
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A PLUMP GENTLEMAN ate a fine meal 
at the Waldorf with obvious relish, 
topped it off with some rare Napoleon 
brandy, then summoned the head 
waiter "Do you recall," he asked 
pleasantly, "how a year ago I ate just 
such a repast in your excellent hotel 
and then, because I couldn't pay for 
it, you had me thrown mto the gutter 
like a ventable tramp’" 

"I’m very sorry," began the con¬ 
trite head waiter 

"It's quite all light," said the guest 
soothingly, "but I'm afraid I'll have 
to trouble you again " -Bennett Cerf 

The L tje of the Party (Hammond, Hammond) 

A PROUD 18-year-old turned into 
the family dnve at the wheel of the 
family car His father sat beside him 
Several younger brothers converged 
on the scene 

"I’ve passed my driving test," 
shouted the happy driver "You can 
all move up one bike " 

- -TA ITdU Street Jaumat 

A NEWSPAPER editor had a phone 
call fiom a woman remmdmg him 
that he’d au:epted an invitation for a 
dinner party on the 24th "Good,” he 


Baid "Do you mean the 24th of this 
month or the 24th of next month’" 

"This month," said the hostess 

Suddenly remembenng, the editor 
protested, "But the 24th of thi« 
month was yesterday'" 

"It certainly was," she snapped, 
"and where the hell were you’" 

—^Bennett Cerf m The Saturday Ravuw 

T HE WIFE of a middle-aged business 
executive met him at his office late 
■one afternoon As they were going 
down in the lift, it stopp^ and a high- 
octane secretary got in Poking the 
executive in the nbs, she said gaily 
"Hello, cutiepie'" 

Unperturbed, the executive’s wife 
leaned over with a smile and an¬ 
nounced, "I’m Mrs Pic " 

—M Wemstock 

Ar A CAFErERiA during the break¬ 
fast rush the man ahead of me asked 
the girl behind the counter for “^^he 
lone piece of dned-up toast left in ihe 
warming tray She refused to give it 
to him, telling him firmly that a fresh 
>)atih would be along any minute 
Just as firmly the man replied that 
he would take it anyway The girl, 
adamant, said he must wait for the 
fresh toast 

Exasperated, the man retorted, 
"Ijcxk, miss, if I'd wanted a fight for 
breakfast I’d have stayed at home' ” 
—CtMitnbuted by A Coopennan 

"When 1 was your age, young 
lady," her mother said sternly, "a 
nice girl didn’t think of holdmg a 
man's hand " 

"But Mother," the daughter pro¬ 
tested, "nowadays a nice girl has to 
hold a man’s hand " — E C 
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The gnpping stoiy of the qmet-spoken 

admiral and what might have been 
the greatest naval victory of the Second World War 

There 

Was a Man 

Hv William Woden 

IKE \ (.H^RGING mastiff an- “You may as i\cll knoi\, Mr 
noyed by a flea, the cruisei Worden," he said, “that I did not 
Indianapolis icduced speed \\ant you, or any Press correspon- 
suddenly As our landing craft raced dent, aboard my ship 1 was over- 
aloiigside, a ladder banged down ruled, however, and now'that you're 
and sailors hurriedly hauled up my here. 1 want you to do a good job 
possessions--a tyjscw'nter and a First, 1 think you should read these" 
duffle-bag Then, before I had —^he indicated two bulky files of 
reached the quarter-deck, the big messages—“so that you'll under- 
ship was under way once more stand our problem I'll explain later 
Behind us, on Saipan, the artillery anjdhing that isn’t clear " 
cursed monotonously Admiral Raymond Spniance, 

At the door of the admiral’s office commander of the U S l^fth IHeet, 
a small, straight-backed man met turned away Presently I was leafing 
me His greelmg was neutral, his through the files Even for an ama- 
voice almost excessively quiet teur, the story wasn't hard to soit 
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out. The day was June 17, 1944. 
U.S amphibious forces were attack¬ 
ing Saipan. Hundreds of Amencan 
transports, supply vessels and land- 
mg craft were fnghtemngly vulner¬ 
able. landmg Mannes and soldiers 
on the beaches And somewhere m 
the Pacihc. west of Saipan, a Japan¬ 
ese fleet was reported loose Some¬ 
body had to find and stop that fleet 
before its planes or ships got in 
among these sitting ducks 

At four that afternoon Admix al 
Spruance summoned me Together 
we paced the deck, forward and aft. 
while he explained the situation As 
we ivalkcd. the Indianapolis, Spru- 
ancc’s flagship, began to overtake 
the Fifth Fleet—^the most pow'eiful 
the world had e\er known—stniiig 
out in lines across the sea We mo\ ed 
past aircraft carriers and cruisers, 
battleships so new' that they still 
smelt like the shipyards, tm*d de¬ 
stroyers which had not been home 
for years 

“This IS the first tune in many 
months that the Japanese fleet has 
been out m force,’" said the admiral 
“Of course we’d like to find it—to 
destroy it might shorten the wax hv 
a good deal ’’ 

Spruance paused to acknowledge 
a message, then went on “My first 
mission, however, is to proU*ct the 
landmg ships at Saipan Until we 
know' exactly whexe the enemy is, 
we must Ik* positive that we axe be¬ 
tween his possible locations and 
those landing ships 

“We’ll go west until midnight so 


as to be in position to fig^t if our 
patrol planes find the enemy At 
imdni^t, unless he has been defi- 
mtely located, we'll turn and come 
back towards Saipan I have no 
other choice ’* 

There was tension aboard every 
ship in the fleet as it sped westward 
that evenmg, m search of the Japan¬ 
ese armada At midmght an order 
was given in a low voice The \abra- 
tion of the ship dhanged a little, and 
I thought I heard breath expelled all 
round m**, as if many men had bc*en 
waitmg Someone said, “Well, 
that’s it We’re going back ’’ 

Nobody had found the Japanese 
fltxt I went to bed 

h'or a while 1 lay theie ihmkuig 
1 he next k w' hours could bnng the 
fateful turning point m the struggle 
with [apan, and the beginning of 
the tnd 

Then a bet ond thought crossed my 
mind If the enemy fleet could lie 
found now', and destroyed, within 
hours the small man steepmg in the 
admiral s cabin might well liecomc 
the most famous U S naval officer 
of the war—ox, if he failed, an in¬ 
famous bungler 

We did not find the Japanese fleet 
the next day, ox the next nighi That 
afternoon we raced once more to the 
west, kept going through the even¬ 
ing hours at the fastest cruising 
speed the fleet could maintain Air 
patrols swung far west, letuiiiing 
only when their fuel supply dictated 
it 

I doubt if anyone aboard slept 
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that evening Radar scxeens drew 
clusters of men, watching over the 
dioulders of the operators. But on 
the radar there was nothing. Bow 
look-outs could see nothing The 
radio had nothing The dark ship in 
the centre of the world's largest fleet 
of daik dups ^pped through the 
phosphorescent water, everyone on 
board waiting—but the alarm did 
not come 

Finally, with a great si^mg of 
gear, the fleet turned east But the 
quiet man who had given the order 
to turn said nothmg more If he 
knew that in more than one ^ip men 
were muttenng that the Japanese 
fleet had to be somewhere to the 
west, on our stems now, he gave 
no sign If he knew that in the 
Navy Department some questioned 
whether he was dodgmg a fight, he 
gave no mdication. Most of the 
cvemng he spent in his cabm, quietly 
reading an English novel Finally 
he closed his book, glanced at some 
messages from the decoding room, 
then calmly went to bed 

The next morning we were of! 
Saipan again when a big seaplane 
came in A few moments later a 
launch put out from the seaplane 
tender and headed towards us at 
full speed Soon a staff oflicer ap¬ 
proached us, his face dead white He 
was canymg a message He said, 
*'Sir, that patrol plane it made 
contact with the Japanese fleet last 
xi^t ' He hesitated ''At that 
time we were within ea^ range of it 
We could have *’ 


Admiral Spruance said, “The 
plane made no radio report? *' 
“None received, sir. Atmospheric 
conditions must have blacked out 
their radio “ 

I am an amateur in war What 
went through my mind has little 
validity the horrendous thought 
that this smgle commumcations fail¬ 
ure could mean months more of 
fighting, endless deaths, a long line 
of widows and orphans When I 
think about it now, I wonder if that 
failure produced the situation which 
led to the horror of Hiroshima—and 
agam I am appalled These ques¬ 
tions have no answers The one 
thing I know is that, if we could 
have caught the Japanese fleet that 
night, it would have been destroyed 
Admiral Raymond Spruance took 
the dispatch from the staff officer, 
read it carefully, and slowly handed 
it back In his quiet voice he said 
one sentence 'That's too bad, isn't 

It?" 

The rest is history Later that day 
an aide touched my arm “The ad¬ 
miral," he said, “thinks you would 
be interested to know that we have a 
contact with enemy planes, nearmg 
Guam " 

After 12 years 1 can still remem¬ 
ber the high whine as ships went up 
to full speed, the roar as planes were 
launch^ m scores; the strained ex¬ 
pressions as tension began to catch 
up with officers and mm 
The battle reports came in frag¬ 
ments all through the day enemy 
bombers had damaged four ships 
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17 U S planes had not come back. 
Not until dusk were the final, all- 
important figures assembled 402 
enemy planes definitely destroyed 

Admiral Spniance looked out to 
the west "That will hurt him," he 
said. "He can’t have too much strik¬ 
ing power left " 

"This IS the opportunity we've 
been looking for, ’ ’ a staff officer vol¬ 
unteered "Now he’ll have to bring 
his fleet m close to do any harm We 
might get him with air and surface 
ships both " 

Spniance looked up. as it at a 
schoolboy "Ych," he said "if we 
can find him " 

And find him we did On the 
afternoon of June 20, planes again 
located the Japanese ^ips, hut so 
far out that there w'as no real chance 
to catch them with our suriaa* ves¬ 
sels Even the hundreds of planes 
that were launched could reach the 
Japanese' only at maximum fl 3 nng 
range and in the dying minutes of 
daylight They sank tw’o enemy air¬ 
craft earners, two destroyers and a 
tanker, three other ear¬ 

ners, a battleship and three cruisers 
while losing 16 planes Admiral 
Spniance had an important victory 
—^but It was far from the complete 
one he might have had 

Some thousands of men may re 
member the quiet man who wdked 
the deck of the Indianapolis dunng 
those fateful days Millions of news¬ 
paper readers may also remember 
the impassive face of Admiral Spni- 
ince—no gloating there, neither 


pity nor pnde evident—as he ap 
peared m photographs of the Japan¬ 
ese surrender ceremonies a little 
more than a year later Thousands 
of hilipmos remember him as the 
thin, greying man whq came to them 
as ambassador, quietly helping their 
government when it most needed 
bolstenng in the early 1050’s A few 
Californians may know him today a« 
a neighbour in retirement 
I’ve seen him m most of these 
roles, and occasionally elsewhere 
But to me no time has been as im¬ 
portant as that hot morning when 
he received word that a communica¬ 
tions failure had cost the Allies their 
chance to cut months fiom the war. 
the armed forces their opportunity 
to save thousands of lives and— 
quite incidentally—Raymond Spru- 
ance the gieatest day he could have 
hoped to have in a long and dis¬ 
tinguished naval career 
Of only a few things am 1 certain 
One IS that Raymond Spniance 
wasted no time in regrets His was 
an economical mind, already turned 
to the question of w'hat to do next 
I'm even more certain that one con¬ 
sideration never crossed his mind 
whether Raymond Spriance might 
have been a great hero, if things had 
happened otherwise 
V^Tuch perhaps is why I remem¬ 
ber. above all others I iiave known, 
the man w'ho neither cursed nor 
complamed, who did not even raise 
his voice when he said, "That’s loo 
bad. isn’t it^’’ 

There was a man 
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^ Vincent Colwell, as 
he called himself, dap- 
> per in white tie and 
taiK, surveyed his elegantly fur¬ 
nished drawing-room and listened 
dusently to the final strains of the 
string ersemble His long, almost 
feminine fingers stroked his carefully 
(lipped moustache with satisfaction 
ds he e 5 ^*d his guests There were 
the wealthy Hambletons, the soci¬ 
ally impeccable and financially 
sound Blenhdms, the Hedley-Mcr- 
tons, and old Mrs Humphrey van 
Geddcn—an affluent cross-section of 
New York society The guest list 
was small, some 50 people, liut solid 
The Colwells, that “nice 3 ^mng 
English couple” who had recently 
mo\ed mto fashionable Giamercy 
Park, specialized in evening musi- 
cales, and this one had been partic¬ 
ularly successful There was a npple 
of applause as the last notes faded 
from the room Mrs Hedley-Merton 
rushed over and held out a piwlgyi 
diamond-studded hand “A lovely 
party, Mr Colwell, a siniply lo\ely 
party ” 

Mr Colwell bowed politely as 
his guests thanked him effusively, 


praising the music and the Prohibi¬ 
tion champagne A saidomc smile 
plaved across his thin lips when tliey 
spoke of the music, they weie all 
just repeating the programme notes 
He was Icxikmg across the room 
at his w'lfc, w'hen old Mrs van Ged- 
den took hold of his arm 

“My dear Mr Colwell," she bul>- 
blcd, “I n‘ally shouldn't have 
come 1 wasn’t at all well this morn¬ 
ing, but you were so sweet to prem¬ 
ise me Brahms in your invitation 
that 1 couldn't stay away " 

“The Brahms was espc*cially for 
you " His cultivated voice had a 
precise, clipped accent that was al¬ 
most English, but not quite 

“Well, it was lovely, simply 
divine I must find Mrs Colwell and 
say good night " 

Together they walked over to 
Betty Colwell, w'ho also spoke with 
a slight English accent as she held 
her hand <*ut to Mrs van Geddcn 
“It was so nice of you to come My, 
what beautiful pearls You don’t 
mind my mentuming them'’ ’’ 

Mis van Gedden fluttered her 
eyelids and ksint foiward confiden¬ 
tially “1 wore them all tonight— 
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just for you " She touched a long 
double btmnd "These are my 25th 
weddmg anniversary " She laugh¬ 
ed "And these/'she leant closer to 
Betty and spoke slov^ly, "these, my 
dear, were Humphrey's mother’s 
Aren't they loscly' They’m for 
state occasions '' 

Colwell folloucd her from the 
room and esroited her to the stairs 
Then, holding her wcuiely by the 
arm, he helpc'd her doi^n the long 
flight, all the tune watching her 
swollen feet bulging o\er the edges 
of her evening slippers As they 
wached the entranre hall, he spoke 
to th(‘ maid 

"Mrs van (iedden’s wrap, Ellen 
Mrs van (jedden'a " Colwell eni- 
phasi/ed the name and his piercing 
bliie-grey eyes lookcsl sharply at thi* 
little maul as he spoke Ellen disap¬ 
peared into the iloakioom and then 
lunerged almost (.oinpletely con- 
lealed iH'liinrl anoiitsi/e mink coat 

As Mi** \dn Gedden fluttered 
banalities about the lovely evening, 
Ellen helped her on with her coat 
Theie wa*» a slight dithciilty with 
the long silk scarf, but Ellen assisted 
her deftly and solicitously 

The van (h'dden chauffeur was 
waiting at the door He took Mrs 
van (»edd^n’’^ right arm, Colwell 
t(x»k the left, and together they led 
hei into the waiting limousine She 
was still talking and twittering as 
she diove away 

Colwell watched her go, then 
turmni quickly, and went bark into 
•he house 


It was after midni^t when the 
door of the mansion No 12 
Gramercy Park closed on the last 
guest That is, everyone had gone 
with the exception of George An¬ 
derson, a quiei, reserved, intimate 
fnend of the Colwells 
Betty had slipped off her shoes 
and sat with her feet curled up 
under her in one of the large chairs 
in the panelled library Across the 
room, Colwell and Andersen, each 
with a scotch and soda, were 
stretched lazily m deep chairs 
"Htis Ellen come up yet ’ ’ asked 
C olvvell 

"Not yet,” said Betty 

“Well. I'd like to know-” 

Colwell was interrupted by a sharp 
ntig ot the telephone He reached 
quickly over the side of his chair 
and answered it Betty and George 
watched him intently 

"Oh.vi’". Mrs van Gedden Yes, 
speaking No* 1 can’t believe it 
How perfectly awful " Colwell held 
up his hand, placed the thumb and 
md<‘\ hnger together, and jerked 
it with emphasis "No, no, we 
haven’t In your car? Or perhaps 
in the staet? (^f course, we'll look 
tnoioughly Oh, Mrs Colw'ell will 
be terribly upset I’m so sorry, but 
I’m sun* they’ll turn up Yes, yes, 
of course Good night " 

( olvvell set the phone down and 
eyed it for a moment "Ring for 
Ellen, will you, Betty-" Colwell 
smiled over at the p^gy face of 
(leorge Anderson 
Ellen came quickly into the room 
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ITei black taffeta uniform looked 
^tvcrcly <^ab compared to the 
h(‘a\y strand of pearls i^hich hung 
round her neck and cascaded half¬ 
way to her waist "Aren’t they 
hr dutiful she said, hngenng the 
pearls lovingly Then she lifted 
them over her head and handed 
them to George, who slipped off his 
spirtacles and brought from his 
piK ket d jeweller's magnifying glass 
Everyone watched him anxious- 
Iv George didn't lift his eyes from 
the pearls as he spoke "They’re al¬ 
ii mst too good 

Colwell snapped. "Dutch, tell me, 
whdt're they worth ■' Roughly’" 
"Dutch” Anderson rubbed fht 
pearls appreciatively "Filty, pei- 
hapssi\t\ thousand dollars, if we’re 
lucky It'll tdkt a long time You’ll 
have to unload these one oi two at 
a time ’ 

"And what if Mrs van Geddeii 
takes It badly and calls in tht police 
instead of just the insurance peo¬ 
ple’” Betty asked 
Ellen answered quickly, "Girrj 
doesn’t h*t the police get mixed up 
in his little affairs He's clever that 
way " 

"So far," Betty chided, "and I 
hope to God his lurk holds " 
"Relax, will you, for heaven’s 
sake’” Colwell's voice was high- 
pitched "The police won’t ever 
hear of thi*- It’s sso simple Tlie old 
girl came to a little party,- a little 
party with some friends, didn't she’ 
Knew' eveiydiody And there were 
tons of pearls and diamonds and 


stuff and nobody else lost anything, 
did they ’ But she did She* lost old 
Humphrey’s mother’s pearls and she 
hopes they’ll turn up And if they 
don’t she’s insured " He was talk¬ 
ing excitedly and rapidly "It's in 
the bag. 1 tell you ’’ 

"I hope you’re right," said An¬ 
derson "But there's no insurance 
against the cops getting on to it ’* 
"Oh yes there is," said Colwell 
quukl^ With d sly smile of satis¬ 
faction, he drc'w from his pocket a 
sheet ol heavy, formal notepaper 
"let me read >011 sornething I 
jotted down before dinner 

M\ deal Mfs van Gcddcm, 

Mrs Colw’t*ll and I cannot bc*- 
gin to express our feelings over 
the loss of your pearls As you 
know, we have had the house 
(ornpUtc'ly ‘turned out', as the 
English sav, but to no avail It 
(an only be conjectured that you 
imi-t have diopped them in the 
''tied or even on the ruiiriing- 
board of your car and that they 
have found then way into the 
hands of others 

This note will come to you l>v 
hand and with it a small token 
of our istc'ern and affection It 
would Ih* useless to attempt to 
’« place the irreplaceable’ but we 
hope that this little gift may in 
some part make up for your loss 
With our w'armest regard*?, I 
remain, 

Sine erely, 

C'olwell w'as shrewd, of course 
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And clever Or it may be that he 
was just lucky again, as Betty con¬ 
tended At any rate Mrs van Ged- 
den behaved exactly as he had ex¬ 
pected 

He had gone to her house the 
very next morning to offer his ser¬ 
vices in helpmg her hnd her pearls 
And with the suave charm which 
he could turn on at will, he com¬ 
pletely disarmed the old lady He 
came away assured that ever^hing 
was “in the bag,” as he told Betty, 
George and Ellen 

The insurance company had been 
cautious Them had been advertise¬ 
ments and rewards offered in the 
papers An insurance investigator 
had called on Betty and there had 
been a careful check of the premises 
at No 12 Gramercy Park, where 
everyone was most co-operative and 
solicitous 

But the police had not got on to 
the game and Colw'ell had liought 
Mrs van Gedclen's undying loyalty 
and admiration with his note—and 
a small clip of sapphires which 
George Anderson had made up from 
the l(X)t of another job 

G Vincent Colwell, whose real 
name was Gerald Chapman, had 
come a long way since his birth in 
Brooklyn some >‘10 years befoie His 
childhood had been marked with an 
overpowenng urge for excitement 
and a contempt for rules The sheer 
thrill ot “getting away with some¬ 
thing” became the basic dnve of 
ijis fantastic career 


At first he had been unlucky In 
11)07 he was arrested for grand lar¬ 
ceny and served one year of a ten- 
year sentence before bemg released 
on parole A month after his parole 
he was arrested for burglary and 
served another three years In 1911 
he was agam arrested, for armed 
robliery. and sent to Auburn Prison 
until 1019 

Gerald Chapman’s time in prison 
had not lieen wasted He spent 
hours in the pnson lihranes reading 
and educating himself and practis¬ 
ing his English accent He studied 
his past mistakes and developed a 
shrewdness and cunning seldom 
equalled by any known criminal 

It was dunng the Auburn sojourn 
that Chapman and Dutch Ander¬ 
son became fast fnends Dutch was 
the quiet, imassuming type, the per- 
fe(t balance for Chapman’s more 
danng, volatile temperament An¬ 
derson came of good family, and 
had had every advantage—a uni¬ 
versity education, plenty of money 
and fine connections But he pre¬ 
ferred the excitement of livmg out¬ 
side the law Over the vears he had 
specialired in precious stones, 
papennakmg and eng'aving, and 
Chapman leant on him for advice 
and counsel 

While at Auburn Gerald Chap¬ 
man conceived the master plan for 
his career he would pull off one 
really big robbery, then hide out 
in the anonjmious luxury of New 
York’s fashionable East Side He 
even hit on the idea of the job— 
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which was to become known on the 
(riminal lecord as the Leonard 
Street mail robberj'—and planned 
every possible detail of it while in 
prison. He planned further when he 
was released He watched the regu¬ 
lar run of the Wall Street mail van, 
day after day and, to his satisfac¬ 
tion, found that only one man han¬ 
dled the vehicle Then, with Dutch 
Anderson and another ex-convict, 
Charlie Loerber he rehearsed the 
hold-up, ovc r and over again 
On each afternoon, the hnal week 
befoie the robbery, they drove be¬ 
hind the mail van, noting its every 
move Then on October 24, lb21, 
a«> the unsuspecting dnver stoppc‘d 
at traffic lights. Chapman slipped in 
beside him, jammed a nickel-platcd 
‘IN in his nbs, and instructed him 
to turn down a side street and park 
"Do it the way you would a routine 
pick-up,” he said quietly, his voire 
cold with menace 
The weather favoured them, for a 
dense fog hung over the city, effec¬ 


tively shielding them from observa¬ 
tion Parked m the misty shadows 
of Leonard Street, Dutch and 
Charlie swiftly transferred the mail 
bags from the van to Chapman’s 
car, and Chapman trussed up the 
outraged and trembling dnver in 
one of the empty canvas sacks, 
thrusting if over his head and tying 
It securely below his elbows In a 
tew short, action-packed minutes 
the tiio was racing north towards 
the fog-shrouded bridge over the 
East River Once across, they stop¬ 
ped in a dimly lit street long enough 
to change licence plates 

An hour later they were at their 
pm-arranged hideout, a dilapidated 
bain on an liiolated and deserted 
farm here by the weird shado'* •'f 
lantern light the> earned the 1 
mail sacks, eight in number, im> a 
small, miisty-sinelling grain room 
At Chapman’s orders one of the 
bags was separated from the otheis 

"WTiy don’t we earh stirt a 
sack''” Charlu suggested "It’d be 
a lot qiiirkcr ” 

"Not on your life," Chapman 
cut 111 "W’e’ll go over each one to¬ 
gether, if you get what 1 mean ’’ 

The mail from the first sack was 
dumped on the flooi and the thn^e 
men sat in a circle slitting each en¬ 
velope and tossing the lontents in 
front of them Aher the stuff was 
sorted, cash in one pile, traveller’s 
ch(‘quob m another, bciiids and si' 
cuntics in another. Chapman care¬ 
fully itemized the total on a note 
pad A low whistle escaped his lips 
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“Therc’s 2H5.462 dollars here,” 
he said "If we keep that average 
on the other sacks we'll be doing all 
nght ” 

The othei seven bags did even 
lx.*tter When the last envelope had 
been slit and the contents counted. 
Chapman’s face was wreathed in 
smiles There was a grand total of 
S2,(i4‘l,72(l—more than of 

it in cash 

"We’ll split It three ways,” 
Chapman announced, "so that each 
gets the same in cash and the other 
stuff Agreed’” 

The others nodded their ap¬ 
proval 

There was a long silence, broken 
suddenly by a -^ciatching sound as 
a rat sciimcd across a robweblicd 
ratter Charlie Lotrlx*! glanced 
round ner\ ously 

Chapman put down his note pad 
and looked at his watch "I’ll l^et 
there’s a hHl of a big dragnet out 
alrcad}, with a haul like this," he 
said ‘I’d like to go back into town 
and get a paper Hut 1 suppose 
we’d lietterlie low here for a couple 
of dajs Like we planned ’’ 

Nriw began phase two of (lerald 
Chapman’s ma>»h r plan As Ci Vin¬ 
cent (olwdl, he and "Mrs ( ol- 
well" kaM‘d the ta<ihionable i<*si- 
dencf at uriiainer'V I’ark Despite 
the fart iliat the mail \jn dnver 
had idtfiiitiid ('hapnicin and An 
ckrson Imm rogm s-galK ry photo*., 
neither the polic »• nor the h ch r.il 
agents were able to find the tw«> 
men iii thnr "upixi crust” hiding 


place A reward of |25,00() was of¬ 
fered, and all the newspapers ear¬ 
ned long and detailed stones of 
what was described as the biggest 
robbery in Amencan history 

Gerald Chapman, "the Count of 
Graincrey Park," as some of his 
fnends now called him. loved it all 
He loved the excitement, the nsk, 
the thnll of lieing sought after in 
ev ery corner of the couiitiy He read 
eveiy story, delighted in the super¬ 
latives of the Press, damned them 
when they undcn*stimated the 
amount stolen 

Most of all he enjoyed the reward 
phicaras with his pictuxe and do¬ 
se nplion He would g»i to post of 
he es to see the posters and stand lie- 
forc them, pleased that then* were 
no pictures of him as (> Vincent 
('olwrll, the impeccable dresser, *hc* 
man with the clipped greying moiis 
t.iche, the pinre-ne/ on the black 
Nilk cord, tile black Hombuig, the 
host at ixening musirales attended 
by som< <if New fork’s sixiall\ 
elite* 

frtTald Chapman and Dutch An 
derson pooled some of iheir Leon- 
•iid Street Icxit and put it to work 
bv investing m the nim-niniimg 
business Beton tin* cnine l>oth men 
had been liootleggtra Now they 
wc'ikid only as leaily big operators 
work, as lH‘limd-tli(*-scencs inves¬ 
tors 

The partneisliip flotinshed There 
wen loblxTU’s that acldc^I to the in¬ 
come, not that they iuH*ded more 
money, but as ('hapman expressed 
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It, ‘to keep our hands in ” There 
were aibO evciting dnersions like 
the van Gtdden theft, \%hich ga\e 
them a kick But best ot all, there 
was Gramercy Park and iN safety 
P'or eight months, life was gor>d to 
the partnership and that “nice 
young English couple “ 

On Jul\ PfcJi, the midday air 
hung hot o\er the city, a heat-dis< 
tilled combination of monoxide, tar 
and dust At No 12 Gramercy Park 
the dark shades w'ere drawn tight, 
sealed against the intrusion of the 
killing humidity A’a Colw'ell dis¬ 
missed his taxi and let himself in, 
he stood for a moment in the gloom 
and silence, enjoying the relief from 
the glare of the hot pavement 
He went to the lavatory, dashed 
cold w'ater on his face, then loosened 
his tie and mounted the carpeted 
stairs At the door of the library he 
paused and called softly, “Betty’" 
Out of the hall shadows a figure 


stepped and pressed a gun into his 
side Colwell's nght hand shot into 
Ins coat for his nickel-plated revol¬ 
ver But it was too late another 
figure appeared from the library and 
pinioned his arms 

“Okav, Chapman We’d like to 
talk to you “ A plain-clothes detec¬ 
tive took away the gun, frisked and 
handcuffed him 

In the library he saw Betty, also 
handcuffed She started to speak, 
but one of the detectives stopped 
Jier Silently they all went down¬ 
stairs. and split up into tw'o police 
cars which took them to the b'ederal 
Building 

The gnlling there went on 
through the muggy afternoon Ger¬ 
ald Chapman refused to break 
down, parrying questions skilfully, 
acting slightly contemptuously to 
wards hA inquisitors, although it 
was obvious that the two detectives 
opposite him already knew too 
much they had a number of the 
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traveller’s cheques he had cashed, 
and through the door Chapman 
caught the mention of Charlie Loer- 
her But Chapman continued to 
spar, while the questions were re¬ 
peated over and over again m the 
smothenng heat 

Presently a guard came in and 
announced that Betty had fainted 
One of the detectives went with the 
guard to see about her and Gerald 
Chapman sat alone with the other 
detective, who watched him apa¬ 
thetically 

Suddenly, Chapman gasped and 
slumped forward m his chair, his 
body limp "Water A glass of 
water," he croaked, rolling his eyes 
upwards 

Impulsively the detective i usher] 
out mto the hall to the water cooler 


As soon as the door dosed behind 
him, Chaqiman leapt from his chair 
to the open wmdow. Eight store}^ 
below, the street steamed in the 
afternoon sun He sucked in his 
breath. Then he noticed a slender 
decorative ledge which endided the 
buildmg, just two feet below the 
window 

Without hesitatmg. Chapman 
hoisted himself over the sill and 
down to the narrow ledge. Igaotmg 
the dirzymg height, he hugged the 
wall and, using hi^ shackled hands 
m unison, edged along to the first 
open wmdow Cautiously he peered 
in The room was empty 

With a quick thrust of his body, 
he flung himself inside As he stood 
there panting, he heard exated 
voices in the hall spreading the 
alarm Using a chair. Chapman 
vaulted to the top of an eight-foot 
wardrobe, where he curled his body 
mto a compact ball and waited, 
back towards the room 

Suddenly the door was flung 
optm and two men entered He 
heard them moving about, s.‘arch¬ 
ing under the desk and liehind the 
hies They opened the door to the 
wardrolK*. then closed it "He’d 
never hirle in anything so obvious," 
one of them said and started to¬ 
wards the door Chapman silently 
let out some of his breath Then the 
movement below him ceased 

"Okay, Chapman You can tome 
down now " 

Slowly, reluctantly. Chapman 
swung his feet over the edge of the 
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wardrobe and dropped to the floor 
Roughly, the detectives led him 
back to his questioning room On 
the way. they showed him the 
rooms where Betty, Dutch Ander- 
<;on and Charlie Loerber were also 
being questioned It was the end of 
the Leonard Street mail robbery, 
the "big job ” 

The federal government had a 
'.tmng case and worked fast Within 
two months Chapman and Ander¬ 
son w'ere sentenced to 25 years in 
the federal ponitintiary at Atlanta 
()nl> Betty went free, theie v as no 
wav to proNP that she was impli- 
I ated 111 the robbery No 1*2 Gra- 
jiiercy Park was vacated and "the 
t (unt of Gramercy Park" moved 
to a new address 

Ht'i iHE outer gate of Atlanta’s 
penitentiarv had hardlv clicked on 
('hapnian liefore he was plotting 
Ills strategy for escape* It was a 
slow process, but it was exciting 
and challenging, and Chapman ap¬ 
proached it with bra/en selt-assiir 
aru e 

Certain physical factors at the 


prison played mto his hands the 
prison hospital was not too far from 
the outside wall, and between the 
hospital and the wall were small 
garden plots where the pnsoners 
could grow flowers and vegetables 
First Chapman made a rope by 
splicing and plaiting bits of cording 
stolen from the workshops Then he 
fashioned a crude scaling hook for 
the rope, and buned these in one of 
the gardens near the hospital His 
nights W'ere spent making a file 
Chapman's next move was to 
complain of sharp pains in the head 
and neck and get committed to the 
hospital for observation By fan¬ 
tastic luck, only one other patient 
was there at the time, a forger who 
was a good-conduct man He agreed 
to act as a look-out while Chapman 
hied through one of the two bars at 
his hospital window, which w'as 20 
hx't aboM the giound He quickly 
fashiont'd a rope from b.d sheets, 
and anchored it to the remaining 
bar 

just outside his window was the 
master tiansformer for the prison's 
eleclruity Chapman had already 
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calculated that a break at this 
point would disrupt the whole s 3 rs- 
tem Donning robber gloves filched 
from the operating room, he struck 
the lead-m wire a savage blow with 
the bar he had filed free There was 
a loud crack as the wire parted, and 
the prison was plunged into dark¬ 
ness 

Gerald Chapman and his accom- 
phce slid down the sheeting, made 
for the garden plots, and frantically 
clawed free the buned rope and 
scalmg hook Chapman threw the 
hook up and over die wall It 
caught Chapman climbed up the 
rope first and waited for his accom¬ 
plice Then they shifted the hook 
and the rope, and slid down the op¬ 
posite side of the wall 

Behmd them m the darkness the 
guards ran about in noisy confu¬ 
sion Ahead lay an uncertain free¬ 
dom The two split up and started 
running 

Twenty-four hours later Chap¬ 
man lay in the stubble of a wet, 
cold cornfield 5(1 miles from Atlanta 
He listened and waited, knowing 
from the deep, eager, croaking voice 
of a bloodhound that his pursuers 
were getting closer 

Nearer it came Far off across the 
field he saw a light, then another 
A cold sweat moistened his face, 
ran down his back He waited a 
mmute, saw that the lights were get¬ 
ting closer, then began to run A 
nfie cracked in the night, followed 
by anothei and another A burning 
pam shot through Chapman's upper 


leg, a second bullet hit him m the 
small of theJhack. He fell forward 
into the mud, where he lay panting, 
feeling the hot, dow-flowmg and 
sticky blood against his leg and 
back As the pursuers reached him, 
he fainted 

Gerald Chapman woke up m a 
white, antiseptic-smelling hospital 
room in Athens, Georgia As he 
started to stretch, he groaned from 
the sharp pain in his back When 
a nurse came over to the bed, he 
began to question her Gradually he 
learnt where he was, that he was on 
the danger list, and that two guards 
were on duty outside his room 

As the nurse talked. Chapman 
detected a note of softness in her 
voice Casually he asked, "Has my 
wife been notified’" The nurs^. said 
that she didn't think so, that Chap¬ 
man was a "spenal" case 

Chapman pushed his pointy be¬ 
gan to talk wistfully about his chil¬ 
dren whom he nught never see, his 
dear, loving w'lfe He admitted that 
his life had been misspent His eyes 
were fixed on the nurse as he talk¬ 
ed, watching her leactions, and 
when she agreed to telephone Betty 
in New York, he was effusive in his 
thanks 

The next two days dragged by in 
an agonv of waiting, but Chapman 
was confident that Bettv could be 
counted on to know what to do 
Every moment the nurse was out 
of the room he spent on the move, 
forcing himself to walk about and to 
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exercise, despite the great pain He 
wdb still on the danger list and the 
sf'Tiet exercise kept his temperature 
up alarmingly, which was just w'hat 
he wanted, for it meant a relaxing 
of the vigil of the guards It also 
softened the authorities into alloi^- 
mg him a visit from hi^ w'lfe 
On his bixth day at the hospital, 
the nursi' showed Betty into the 
loom "She has only lo minutes 
That's all the doctor says is good 
♦or vou,” said the nurse, and left 
the two alone together 

Hetty immediately thnist a hand 
inside ht‘r (oat and pulled out a 
<)mall automatic pistol Gerald Chap- 
nun grablied it quickly "\Ve'\e 
got to mo\e fast," she said tensely 
"7 he car IS outsidt ” 

"I’se alread> w’oiktd it oiit," 
s.ii(l Chapman calmly as he pressed 
the bu/zer at the head ot the bed 
<uk1 pulled the liedclothes up across 
Ills chest Soon a young orderly ap- 
p«‘ared "You rang*'" he asked 
Gerald Chapman brought out the 
glut from undei the lx*dclothes 
‘ Keep your mouth shut and do ex¬ 
actly as I tell you or I’ll blow your 
guts out Now take ofl yoiii clothes 
—and fast*" 

The orderly glanced modestly at 
Betty and hesitated Chapman 
jablied the gun at him, and the or¬ 
derly began undressing While 
Bc*tty covered him with her owm 
gun. Chapman changed into the 
young man's hospital uniform 
Then, using stnps of sheeting. 
Chapman tied and gagged his pns- 


oner As he did so, he explained 
that he was going to leave first, 
while his wife covered his exit 
After a few minutes Betty w'ould 
follow' "And," warned Chapman, 
"don't try any funny stuff Stie 
shoots straight ' ’ 

Chapman left the room quietly, 
W'alked to the lift and impatiently 
pressed the buzzer Once on the 
ground floor, he walked casually 
out of till* door, down the steps to 
the waiting car An old fnend, 
Charlie ("One Arm") Wolfe, sat at 
the wheel By the time he had slid 
into the back seat and covered him- 
si'lf with a blanket, Betty appeared 
She W'alked quickly to the car and 
cot in 

"Okay We can go now," she 
whihptred 

Hours later Wolfe drew up in 
fiont of 12 > Mulberry Street, Mun- 
cie, Indiana, the home and office 
ot C liapman’s fild fnend and con- 
fKlaiit, Dr Hariy Spickermon 
Harr\' Spirkermon, who was later 
to serve two ytars in Atlanta's peni- 
tentiaiy for peddling narcotics, was 
indebtt'd to Chapman and his group 
for past favours, and in turn had 
often helped them 

Gi'rald ( hapman needed Spicker¬ 
mon desptTately now He was stiff 
from the long nde, and the deep 
wound in his back was throbbing 
with pain He ciiised aloud as he 
lifted his weight up the steps with 
W'olfe’s help His "How are you, 
Harrv'''” was forced as he greeted 
Spickennon, who motioned him on 
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to the examination table and began 
cuttmg away the bandagmg 

''There’s a little local mfection,” 
the doctor announced "I’m not 
suipnsed He’s palled the whole 
thing open ’’ 

Spickeimon focused a small light 
on the wound and examined it 
closely, probing deep into it When 
he had finished he turned to Betty 
"1 think he had better stay right 
here for a while This thing has got 
to be dressed twice a day. and it 
should be watched If he starts 
roammg round the country, well 
’’ He stroked his goatee thought¬ 
fully 

"I guess 5«3u’re nght,’’ Betty 
agreed "There's nowhere any 
safer ” 

Gerald Chapman stayed with Dr 
Harry Spickermon in Muncie for 
three weeks At first he remained m 
bed and then about the house But 
as the wound progressed without 
further complications, he began to 
move freely about the tow'n, com¬ 
ing and going with the bravado 
which was his trade-mark He had 
re-grown the moustache which had 
been shaved off when he was com¬ 
mitted to Atlanta, and resorted to 
dark-nmmed glasses to help with 
his disguise 

The Press was still talking about 
the escape The dramatic break 
from Atlanta and the recapture the 
next day were thnlling copy and 
sold papers But the broad-daylight 
escape from the hospital was a sen¬ 
sation Gerald Chapman revelled in 


the news, gleefully reading and re- 
readmg the accounts of his esca¬ 
pades No doubt about it, he was 
smarter than the law and the' ‘dumb 
clucks’’ who tned to enforce it. 

He spent da)^ reading everythmg 
he could get his hands on that could 
advance his education in enme* 
books on papermakmg as back¬ 
ground for the really big counter¬ 
feiting operation he and Dutch had 
often talked about, books on nitro¬ 
glycerine for use in the blowing of 
safes He found such books in the 
public libranes of cities within easy 
dnving range of Muncie He might 
easily have taken them out on loan 
or pdfered them under his coat He 
chose, rather, the excitement of 
breaking into the libraries at night 
and stealing them, there was more 
thrill to it 

The rest of the time he spent play¬ 
ing an occasional round of golf or 
dn\ mg about the countiyside One 
day on a back road, a farmhouse 
caught his eye It was set well back 
from the road, and was surrounded 
by acres of open farmland On a 
sudden impulse, Gerald Chapman 
swung his car into the rutted dnve 

As he approached the house, a 
lean farmer, crossing the muddy 
farmyard, eyed him questiomn^y. 

"Evenin’," the farmer drawled 
as Chapman turned oft his engine 
"Anything I km do fer ya^" 

"Well. I don’t really know,"' 
Chapman replied There was a dis¬ 
arming politeness in his tone. "My 
name’s Miller Waldo MiUer ’’ He 
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held out a hand “Everybody calls 
me Tom ” 

“Pleased to ineetya. Mr Miller “ 
The farmer set down his milk pails 
“My name’s Hance Ben Hance ” 
Gerald Chapman studied the man 
standing before him and in his first 
appraisal decided that this was just 
what he was looking for, the sort 
of nai\e, genuine, unw'orklly scneri 
which could be \aluable 
“I’ll come to the point nght 
away, Mr Hance I’m looking tor 
a plan where I can stay for a while 
Somewhere that’s {iui#»t, where I 
can have plent> of fresh air and 
good food I've ri'cently had an 
operation and my debtor wants me 
to get away for a while ’’ 

There was a long silence Ben 
Hance looked down at the ground 
shyly, dug at the mud with his biK)t 
toe “Well, tome on in an’ I’ll see 
what Mary says She’s the boss “ 
Tht kitchen was warm from th» 
old-fashioned lange and smelt of 
fresh bread and cooking \egt*tablos 
Mar\ Flame glanced up quickly as 
they came in, wiped h(i hands on 
her apron and brushed at h«T hair 
with the back of her hand 

“Mary, this gentleman wants to 
come here and board Been ill an’ 
he's lieen told to get into the coun¬ 
try for a spell Seen our place dnvin’ 
by an’ stopped in to see if w'e’d 
take a lioarder ’’ 

“Well. 1 cion’t know We ain’t 
never, Ben an’ me ain’t never took 
nobo ly in ’' She looked pleadingly 
at her husband and her voice was 


faint “I don’t know as I’d know 
how to care for no boarder W^e live 
real simple ’’ 

“That’s just w'hat 1 want,” 
Chapman interposed quickly 

“An’ I don’t know, well—I 
couldn't say about the board I 
ain’t-’’ 

“Would fi.") a week be all nght-* 
Room and meals ’’ Chapman spoke 
casually but he knew the effect his 
offer would have, {‘ia a week, 
steadv cash income, was more 
money than Ben and Mary Hance 
had ever dreamt of And so Gerald 
('hapman moved in, under the ahas 
of Waldo W Miller, “Tom” to Ben 
and Maiy Hance 

Hf PKOVEii to Ih* an ingratiating 
guest He helpt'd Ben about the 
farm, doing small jobs, pottering 
among the sc« d beds and feeding the 
chickens He helped Mary with the 
dishes, prepared \ egetables for her 
and even, on occasion, did a bit of 
cooking The rest of the time he 
lead 

(icTdld Chapman stayed on with 
the Hances foi a full six weeks be¬ 
fore he began taking “tnps,” “sell¬ 
ing tnps,” as he desciilied them to 
the Fiances They were short at first, 
only a night or two away from the 
farm, but as time went on they be¬ 
came more piolonged until he was 
away for three or four weeks at a 
time 

It was late in January, 1U24, that 
Mary kxiked up from her Sevang as 
she heard a car dnve up In another 
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moment the door had opened with 
a rush of cold air and Gerald Chap¬ 
man stepped into the room 

“How are 3 rau, Mary, Ben?” he 
called out w'armly There was a 
forced exuberance in his manner 
“I’ve brought you a surpnse This 
IS my partner, Iver Teller her’s a 
Swede A dumb Swede ’’ He 
laughed “We all call him 
’Dutch’ " 

“Anyone who’s a fnend of Tom’s 
IS a fnend of ours,'’ Hanco replied 
cordially 

“Dutch would like to stay with 
us here,’’ said Chapman 

“Why of course, Tom You 
don’t ever have to ask,’’ Mary 
smiled 

Dutch Anderson, alias Ivei Teller, 
glanced quickly towards Chapman, 
smiled faintly and, almost imper¬ 
ceptibly behind his spectacles, 
squinted one eye 

He had just emerged from At¬ 
lanta’s jienitentiaiy via a 60-foot 
tunnel His spectacular escape had 
intensified the ai'arch for Chapman, 
and both men stayed fairly close to 
the Hance farm for several weeks 
They occupied themselves w'lth 
“paper work ’’ Work on paper 
about paper, a super-counterfeiting 
scheme that w'as Anderson’s dream 
Dutch had discovered where the 
special paper for U S banknotes 
was made Why not, he argued, ar¬ 
range to get paper from the mill 
and do his own engraving^ Chap¬ 
man was enthusiactic That was the 
type of plan he loved because it 


meant danng, more breakmg and 
entering, more nsks It would have * 
to be done with great cunning, tak¬ 
ing only a little paper at a time so 
that the thefts would not be noticed^ 

In Apnl, after making two ex- 
ploratoiy trips into the area round 
the mill, thc*^ decidt*d to move to 
Spnngficld, Massachusetts This, 
they judged, was far enough from 
the null to lx* safe and near enough 
to be convenient, but they would 
ncHjd another c ar They had plenty 
of money left from the Leonard 
Street roblwr^' and could have 
bought one. but Gerald Chapman 
charattenstically solved the prob¬ 
lem by theft 

With his usual flair foi the drama¬ 
tic, he visited a car showrooms in 
Steubenville, Ohio, late one Satur¬ 
day evening Catherine Bf»om, the 
only assistant on duty at that hour 
—it was five minutes to ten—was 
impinssed by (and later had occa¬ 
sion to reinemlx'r) his modulated 
voice, precise accent and foppish 
clothes I'or he was elegantly dress¬ 
ed, o\ erdressed for a town like Steu- 
benville Top hat, black overcoat 
with satin lapc'ls, white miifiler, 
white gloves, silver-headed cane 
He glanced round the shownroom 
through a monocle, and appeared 
to be interested only in a luxurious 
black limousine w'hich stood on dis¬ 
play When he learnt that it had 
already liecn sold, he said, “Sorry 
to have troubled you,’’ nodded gra¬ 
ciously to the young woman, and 
left 
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Meanwhilo, howcMT, ho had 
marked a Lincoln toiinng car on 
the flcMir ab liemf* desnablt, and had 
noted the position ot the si'rv'u o dexn 
leading to the garage it the loai. 
the sliding jianol through which the 
(ais were brought into ibe show 
rcvini, and othei pe'itiiu nt dt tails oi 
the la\out 

Six hoiiis latei Ik. Diitch \iider- 
soii and ('harbi \\oll( won at the 
liar alle\ door rd the sbowioeans, 
loRing then wav ni In .t niattei oi 
minute's th*‘V hael diixe'ii the Liii 
I oil] teiinmg eai out mte' the alle'V 
Theie tbi'\ can fully pie.ktel inie» 
the* bt>ot f't the car their usual gexi* 

je'mniK*'' e'leitru drills, sawn-oU 
shotguns, aute>miiics, ie>\oi\ei-, 
aii'I seweial botths eif intioc,l\fii 
nil' -and were soon on the m.iin 
io<ie] ii< aebne e.i'ti 

H 1KU leil I) Hi'ii and Mai\ llaiie e 
that thev ae re gomg to iii ,ewa\ foi 
1 fe'W months eni t moloi iiip, tliey 
toeik then tiiui', dii\i>ig leisure h 
aijfi sta\ii g at the' best hoteds \i]d 
in June. I‘U( as VValelei W Millei 
and Gieirge f.awif'iiee S»iellxnirne' 
Ge'iald Chapman aiiet Duteh An 
eJersein re'giste're'el at the Coole\ 
ffeitel in Sprmgtuld, Massachiise'tts 

It w.is the first time sine.e the ir 
escape's from Atlanta that the tw«) 
men had k'it die t omp.ir.iti\ e* safety 
of the lianct' farm for so long But 
then big coiinteife itmg piojcet u- 
quired a lot of groundwork Thev 
spent many days surveying the* 
countryside around Spnngfield, 


looking feir a base* fiom which to 
ofxiate What they wanteel was an 
a\e'ragc-si/e'cl henist', we'll isolated 
It hael to Ix' awav from any niad 
,ind o\e‘rlex)k the surrounding cejun- 
irv The'\ hael no inte'ution ed lieing 
siiipnst d at then weirk 

Hu \ also wame d a contae t in the 
eonuniimt\ Preferablv a business 
iii.in id me .ins active in the area 
• nd snlhe u ntl\ we 11 kneiwn to loui- 
in.i'iel eouite'sies and tavonis 1 oi 
witheMit sui h b.ii king (a laid Chap 
Mi.iii h h msec iin 

Jliiv found tilt II man iii Walt'■ 
M'eaii owner ed tlu' She an Ad\er- 
tising \eenev, a eoinpanv which 
limit and ojHi.iteel signs anel aelvee- 
Tising ehspl ivs OM 1 a wiele aiea The 
biisnii ss w ,is {iTofitahle, anri brought 
Mieaii into lontaet with a gre*at 
maiiv lithe t biisinessiiun id the 
ri gioii But Wallei Sluan hmiselt 
was Weak spoilt with too imit h 
Pioiii y l(>\<.tl good living, paitie's 
eonviMil ebmkine eiimpainons fn 
this booth g I i.L be nannlt'd his 
abilitv to gel the best of (veiythmg 
•me! to hell with the l.tw 

I ong be fore' (h'lald Chapman cn 
gnue'ie'd an intrnelue tion to Waltei 
sill .ill he' hac] markeef him as his 
man, I'.isy to iiilliunre and domi¬ 
nate , ye I safely harked by wealili 
anel position Mon'over, the Shea 
\dvertismg Agency had a ware¬ 
house vvht'rc leiot ceitild In* stored 
until it was safe to dribble* it out for 
sale It all htteel into the* f'hapmaii- 
Andeison se heme 

At first, as far as Vi'alter Shean 
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knew* Gerald Chapman, as Waldo 
W Miller, and Dutch Anderson, as 
George Shelboume, were a couple 
of stockbrokers He liked to carouse 
with them They w'erc lavish 
spenders 

Then one day Gerald Chapman 
walked into the railway station with 
Shean to send a small case to Muii- 
cie, Indiana Shean scanned the 
posters as he waited One of them 
captioned ‘‘wanied,” had photo¬ 
graphs of two men on it There was 
something familiar about them and 
Shean studied the poster for a mo 
ment 

Gerald Chapman was bending 
over the counter at the dispatch 
window, the side of his face expos¬ 
ed towards Waltci Shean Shean 
glanced at him and saw the resem¬ 
blance to one of the photographs 
He looked back at the poster and 
read the small pnnt, the record of 
the Leonard Street robbery, the 



sentence, the escape from Atlanta, 
the escape from the Athens hos¬ 
pital, the long list of abases 

Walter Shean now knew some¬ 
thing that no one else knew he 
knew the whereabouts of Gerald 
Chapman and Dutch Anderson He 
got a peculiar, exciting satisfaction 
out of It And as the summer went 
by, life became even more exating, 
for the w'eak-willed, spoilt, bored, 
sensation-sceking Shean became the 
new de< oy for the Chapman-Ander- 
son combine 

Walter Shean enjoyed his role 
He played the game, his agency w'as 
at the disposal of the two men and 
by September he had found aliousc* 
for them w'heR* they could begin 
work on their really big-tiinc coun¬ 
terfeiting scheme Gerald Chapman 
and Dutch Anderson made a down 
payment of iTi.tKK) on the place 
They never ust*d it 

On Smurday afternoon. October 
11, 11)24, the sun was bnght and 
waim as Chapman and Shean 
swung towards the small manufac- 
tunng town of New Bntain, Con¬ 
necticut It was the type cf town 
Gerald Chapman liked, not big 
enough to really big-towm and 
yet large enough to offer a substan¬ 
tial return on his operations Hav¬ 
ing persuaded Shean to accompany 
him on what was presumably a 
week-end pleasure jaunt, he now 
announced that he thought he’d 
pull off a safe-cracking job 

Chapman drove through town a 
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couple of tiiilOb betoie he parked 
Then, leaMng Sheaii in the car, in 
sauntered down the main street un¬ 
til he came to a typical sinall-Uiwii 
department store Mingling with the 
cniw'ds of shoppeis, he entered tin 
shop, went to the nai. thin up n 
flight of stairs to the first fl(M)i, jiaiis 
ing on tin landing long enough t<i 
glaiici in at tlu office to note tlu 
desks, the files the safes Then lu 
retiaicd his sUps to the stnet and 
walked kisurely back to the cai 

hat did \ou find out " Shi an 

asked 

‘‘Ever\thing's si» It's a push 
o\er *' ( hapinan slipped into tin 
dmer's seat “^^l'll tome batk at 
dawn tomi'iiow ' 

The two nit 11 spi'iit the night •!( 
an inn in a maibv town, borrow'ing 
an alann ihick from tlu maid tlu re 
so that till V could gt t an i iirlv start 
They got up at (i\e o\lock tlu next 
monnng, dio\t back to New Hnt 
am, and pari id down tlu aM(v 
from the shop 

“You stay heit I 11 onl\ l>i a 
fiw minutes'' Chapman's steady 
assurance w'as in glaiing contrast to 
Shtan’s tension and nneasnu'ss 

Carrying his small bag Chapman 
cireled the building wanly and ap¬ 
proached the shop from the front 
In the recessed doorwax he strunl 
for a moment holding his breath, 
listening ami peenng Then, swiftly, 
he began to wi»rk the Icuk with a 
small screwdriver His fingers mov¬ 
ed with the tension and priKision of 
steel spnngs and in «i m.itter of 


SI Kinds he was inside the shop 
In the little office he switched off 
the single bulb and up-ended a large 
off lie table to scieen the looin from 
obsi'ivation from the street Tlien 
lu adjusted a small niirroi on a hl- 
Hig labimt so that he could watch 
loi j)dssi‘rs-bv while he worked 
llieii were thiee safes in the 
loom aiul without dilay he staned 
oi. the first one IIis whole luidy was 
tingling with i \( itement ami he felt 
alive, aleit He diew a small electric 
drill f lom his lug, i onnected it to tlu 
soiket from whiiii he had removed 
the bulb Then was a tiny, high- 
pitdud squeal as it bit into the 
inetat The dull was buiniiig hot 
when he had tinislifd, there was a 
smal ’t a\ iiv di ep in the sUi 1 

( licipman le.u hed into his bag 
again and iiom a sjx'cially paddiii 
(oinjiaitiPcnt cautiously brought 
out a small bottle ot mtro-glv'iei- 
iiu Counting out tlirei* diops into 
the tiii\ hole with an i v’e-<lrop|X‘r. 
he t(x)k a wad of cotton and, using 
foneps, VI rapped it round a short 
fuse and forced it in too He scanni d 
the stre»*t carefullv, then lit the fuse 
< 111(1 steppi'd out of the mom 
Suddenly there w<is a sharp, niuf- 
fltd craik, and he felt the quick 
loiuiission He went back to the 
oflire and found that the s.ifo optMi- 
ed to his toiiih In another second 
hi* was impatiently rifling through 
a quantity of pajK'rs, contracts, 
ledgers WTieii he opi*ned a inanila 
envelope from the back of the 
sate, he swoie under his bieath It 
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contained only a few coins and small 
notes 

' He pocketed the envelope, left the 
store by the front door, and return¬ 
ed to the car to find Walter Shean 
dozing uncomfortably in the front 
seat Tossmg the maniU envelope 
mto the back with disgust. Chap¬ 
man shook him roughly "Come on 
I need some help " 

The two men walked quickly 
back to the shop, and Chapman 
calmly dnllcd and packed the sec¬ 
ond safe while Sliean watched in 
silent anxiety Perspiration beaded 
his forehead and an involuntary 
quivering flowed through his body 
in spasms 

"I'd done better to’ve left you 
home if you’re gomg to go lily-liv- 
ered on me." Chapman said an- 
gnl> "You better get back to the 
car after I blow this I'll finish the 
job alone ” 

He lit the fuse and pushed Shean 
out of the office befoie him After 
the explosion. Chapman returned 
to the safe, nfled it, and handed 
bhean another small envelope of 
cash Shean started towards the 
front dooi 

"Wait a minute Go this way It’s 
shorter ” 

Chapman led him to the delivery 
door at the rear Still angry and dis¬ 
gusted, he pulled the door open 
abruptly 

\ Across the alley, not 40 feet away, 

the large double doors of a stable 
were open to the early morning air 
In one startlmg moment Gerald 


Chapman saw a caiter leadmg a 
horse to a water trou^ The man 
stared at the two wondenngly. 

It was too late to retreat With 
his usual bravado Chapman tned 
bluffing it out 

"What do you think I pay you 
for'" he said loudly to Shean "I 
want these papers cleaned up as 
s>(K>n as the store closes on Saturday 
night after this Get me'" As he 
pushed Shean out of the door, he 
swore at him under his breath and 
told him to walk casually back to 
the car and wrait "And every time 
1 find you ha\en't done it I’ll make 
you lonie back and stay until you’ve 
finished Or get som<‘(me else ” 

Then as Shean started up the 
alley, he closed the door firmly be¬ 
hind him, convinced that he had 
fooled the carter But the man was 
not taki'n in and at once telephoned 
the police 

Chapman was wrrking on the 
third safe and ten<«ely watching 
the street outside, lighter now m 
the dawn, when he saw them Two 
blue forms glided silenuly across the 
face of the mirror he had set up 
Then he heard them enter the shop 

"Don’t take another step or I’ll 
drop you in your tracks " His voice 
cut sharp as a knife m the darkened 
room The footsteps hesitated Then 
the two policemen—^he could make 
them out in the gloom—started to¬ 
wards him with drawn guns With 
an almost reflex action Gerald 
Chapman’s tngger-finger pressed 
hard and his nickel-plated 88 
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crashed three times Tliere was a 
'•cream of pain, a shout, and 
Officer James Skelly fell—mortally 
i^ounded 

Chapman cleared the stairs, and 
hit the floor at a run A hail of bul¬ 
lets pursued him hut in another sc*!- 
ond he was out of the door Me fled 
down the street, into an alley and 
o\er a low fence into another alli'v 

Hen Chapnian shj'pid his j*nn 
into his shoulder bolster anrl stood 
still long enough to cat< h his Ineath 
Then he put on a pair ol hea\y 
iinimi'd glasses, adjusted his tie and 
<>\erroat and stepjx’d into the street 

Crowds of well-dresst'd people 
were retiiriiing fioin tlu earlv mass 
at the cathedial in the ri< \1 stieel 
Others wen* just arriving tor tin* 
next mass Without a backwaid 
glance Gerald Chapnian mingled 
with the worshipjH is, mounted the 
cathi'dral steps .uid went inside to 
lie lost in the < oining and going of 
the i.huiih 

Meanwhile twoot the tom polue- 
mcn who had Iven sent to tn<* shop 
had '^ine down the all(\, touiid 
Shean waiting in the car, and ar¬ 
rested him The ('onnectic ut State's 
Attorney’s office, which was soon 
called int<» the case, sent its ace 
in\estigator, l)etecti\< PZdwaid 
Hickey, to question him 

Kd Hickey had had some 12 
years of top investigating i \p«*nence 
lictore the murder of Officer Skelly 
was tossi’d at him He had lieen a 
leading investigator with Ihnker- 
tons in Nt‘w York for eight years 


He had handled some of the tough¬ 
est and most scciet of the Navy’s 
intelligence assignments in the First 
W'orld W^ar Personally disarming, 
he lookc*!! the typical amiable fat 
man, the harmless individual you 
would hardly notice in a crowd If 
the fabulous (lerald Chapman had 
seen the man who was about to 
di iw a ^HMd on him he would have 
laughed He louhln’t have been 
iiion wiong 

It took Hickey only a few hours 
oi qiK'stiomng to break through 
Slu ail's fivble lies and cause* him 
tci iiunu Chapman as the killer 

rills was mteii sting news Gerald 
( hapiiiaii iiadesiaptd horn Atlanta 
and from tlu Athens hospitid tarly 
in riuie had Inrii an intt*n- 

sivi staidi toi linn and innuiner 
€ibl(‘ false alarms, hut it was not 
until the iiuiidf*! of Officer Skelly 
in New Ihiiam in 0( toiler, P121, 
that the pohn had a dofiiiite clue to 
woik on 

Walti'i *s>i«.m lalkul fiiclv, bin 
his liifoimation all led to a dead 
eiul t hapmaii had been so sly and 
(imniiig III his dealings that Shean 
bail no knowledge of hi- more wide- 
spiead actu ities 

Tlu store r< loiii at the Shc'an Ad 
\ertising Agtncy was more helpful 
It was luilging with loot Thcie were 
t\pc*nsi\e Oiieiital rugs and fur 
co.it'>. pairs of silk stockings, 

boxes ot siheiwaa*, cases of jewel- 
leiy, unset pn*cious stones, iiiigs, 
watches, necklaces and biacelets 
woith a small fortune Then* were 
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fireaims automatics, revolvers, 
Sdwn-off shotguns and sub-machine 
guns There were electnc dnlls, 
jemmies, files, mtro-glycerme, fuses 
and other paraphernalia of the pro¬ 
fession Proof that Gerald Chapman 
was a big-time professional burglar, 
yes But for days Ed Hickey went 
over and over the store-room ar¬ 
ticles m frustration He found noth¬ 
ing to show him where to start in his 
apparently hopeless search lor 
Chapman For Chapman had van¬ 
ished—vamshed as completely as if 
he had never existed 
Then came the lucky chance that 
every detective dreams of, the 
small, almost unnoticed clue that 
tips the scale In the store-room 
there was a gladstone bag, empty, 
battered and crushed It had been 
tossed to one side and had obviously 
lain for some time underneath 
heavier and larger cases There 
were some old luggage labels on the 


bag, tom, smudged and duty, but 
Hickey had already exammed them 
several times to no purpose. 

Almost m desperation he turned 
to the bag agam and began tiymgto 
decipher the labels As the battered 
bag lay across his knees and he sat 
thinking, his short fingers worked 
idly back and forth across one of the 
labels Suddenly a tmy comer hfted 
under his thumb and flaked off, re¬ 
vealing another label underneath 

He rose quickly from his chair 
and walked into the little laboratory 
next to his office There, with nerve- 
tcnsing patience, Hickey steamed 
the top label of! the bag Under¬ 
neath, clear and clean, was another 
label, addressed m indelible purple 
ink For Dr Harry Spickermon, 
123 Mulberry St, Muncie, Indiana 

Within 24 hours of his discovciy, 
Ed Hickey had his assistants m-* 
stalled m Muncie’s Braun Hotel al¬ 
most directly across the road from 
the home and office of Dr Harry 
Spickermon The orders were to 
cover the house constantly, 24 hours 
a day, on the chance that at some 
time Gerald Chapman might ap¬ 
pear 

Three months later, on the after¬ 
noon of January 17, 1925, their 
vigilance was rewarded The watch 
had just been changed m the hotel 
room and one of Hickey’s men, off 
duty, had wandered over to the 
news-stand for the evemng paper 
He was standmg there waitmg for 
his change, when he heard the voice 
beside him 
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“New York Ttmes, please “ 

The accent was precise, almost 
English, and the voice was modu¬ 
lated, a tnile consciously controlled 

The detective glanced at the 
stranger He was impeccably dress¬ 
ed grey Homburg hat, dark, 
double-breasted overcoat and grey 
suit, gloves, carefully knotted tic A 
narrow black nbhon dangled from 
his silver-nmincd pincc-nez, and his 
small, neatly trimmed moustache 
was distmgiushed-lookmg, with 
traces of grey 

For weeks the in\ estigating team 
had studied every possible disguise 
that Chapman had been known to 
use, and Hickey's man now recog¬ 
nized him immediately He did not 
arrest him—^there had lieeii stein 
warnings not to attempt this alone 
since Chapman was known as a 
ruthless killer—^but simply watched 
as Chapman left the new's-stand, 
crossed the street and entered Dr 
Spickermon's house 

A special police squad was alert¬ 
ed, they spent the night w'atching— 
waiting At 10 45 on the following 
morning Spickermon's front door 
swung open and Chapman, carrying 
a bnefcase, stepped out, adjusted 
the hang of his overcoat and started 
dowm the street 

Behind him, unobtrusive m the 
usual pedestnan traffic two men ap¬ 
peared a^ it from nowhere and fol¬ 
lowed him at a distance When 
Chapman paused at a crossing to 
wait for the traffic they dosed the 
gap to about 20 yards 


As they drew closer a car pulled 
abreast of him beside the kerb “All 
tight. Chapman," a voice from the 
car announced, “we've got you 
covered " 

Gerald Chapman spun round 
and whipped out his gun But one 
of the trailing detectives tackled 
him as he fired, sending the shot 
wild and knocking the gun from his 
hand 

Chapman cursed obscenely as he 
went down He fought his assailant 
viciously, tore at his throat, dug at 
his eyes and kicked him ruthlessly 
The two men struggled violently, 
rolling over and over on the pave¬ 
ment until the detective suddenly 
WTenched himself free and hit Chap¬ 
man a stunning blow on the jaw He 
hit him again and again until Chap¬ 
man lay sprawled on his back, 
da/t'd and senii c onscious 

The capture of Gerald Chapman 
at Muncie, Indiana, immediately 
presented leg.il complications Since 
he had csca|3ed from the federal 
pcmitentiaiy at Atlanta, the federal 
government was eager to return him 
there The state of Connecticut, on 
the other hand, was interested in 
prosecuting Chapman for the mur¬ 
der of Skelly He was captured by 
oificers of the state of Indiana Wffio 
was to have jiinsdiction? 

The federal government won the 
first round As soon as Chapman s 
arrest was announced, postal in¬ 
spectors seircd him and returned 
him to Atlanta The matter might 
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have been dropped there but for one 
man who had other ideas Connecti¬ 
cut State’s Attorney Hugh Alcorn * 

Ever since the murder of the 
New Bntam policeman some three 
months earlier, Alcorn had been 
carefully piecing together a case 
against Gerald Chapman Despite 
its altered engine numbers, he 
traced the stolen Lincoln back to 
Steubenville, Ohio There Cathenr<e 
Boom, the car showroom assistant, 
identified Chapman’s picture Two 
burlap sacks found in Shean’s store¬ 
room were traced to Ben and Maiy 
Hance, the simple, unassuming 
farmmg couple who thought they 
knew "Waldo Miller’’ so well Bal¬ 
listics experts found that bullets 
fired from the nickel-plated 
Vrhich Chapman earned at the time 
of his arrest, and vihich Alcom im¬ 
mediately asked for and obtained, 
hoTc the same markings as did the 
bullet which killed Officer Skelly 

The State’s Attorney had a water¬ 
tight case He appealed to the U S 
Attorney-General, who agreed that, 
althou^ the action was unusual, 
the federal govemmeiit would make 
Chapman available to Connecticut 
And some two weeks after his cap¬ 
ture, Gerald Chapman was re¬ 
moved to Connecticut to be tned for 
murder 

Even before the jury had been 
selected. Chapman’s hi^y paid de¬ 
fence lawyers began the legal spar- 
rmg which was to charactenze the 
entire tnal Fust they moved to 

*Father of die audwr 


have the scene of the tnal changed 
from Hartford County, where the 
murder had been committed, argu¬ 
ing that it would be impossible to 
obtam a fair tnal there because of 
the tremendous newspaper publi¬ 
city The motion was overruled, and 
the tnal began at Hartford on 
March 24. 1025 

In court, Gerald Chapman 
lounged in his chair with dramatic 
nonchalance His entire manner in¬ 
dicated that he thought the tnal 
a rather tedious inconvenience, a 
slightly annoying interruption to his 
career It was a bravado calculated 
to excite the imagination of the pub- , 
lie and the Press And it did 

At last the juiy was chosen and 
the tnal began The State’s Attorney 
pnxluced the evidence clearly He 
produced the witnesses Miss Cath- 
enne Boom, Ben Hance, Walter 
Shcan, the ballistics experts 

The defena* wis sophisticated 
Gerald Chapman acknowledged ev¬ 
erything with bravado—everything 
up to a point He admitted that the 
Lincoln was stolen, that he knew 
Ben and Mary Hance, that he knew 
Walter Shcan, that the loot taken 
from the store-room at the Shean 
Advertising Agency belonged to 
him But he denied having been in 
New Bntam at the time of the mur¬ 
der And his lawyers called m their 
own ballistics expert, w'ho testified 
that it rmght be possible for a gun 
other than Chapman’s to produce 
markings similar to those found on 
the murder bullet 
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The jury was not iinpn*sst*d At 
10 2*.) on the morning of April 4, 
192i'), the foreman robc to give the 
verdict His voice was iimi as he 
spoke the one word ‘ ‘Guilty ' ’ 

Gerald Chapman was composed 
as he stood before the judge for sen¬ 
tencing There was even the trace 
of a sneer on his face, as the judge 
solemnly pronounced the death pen¬ 
alty and fixed June 2."), I*Uri, for 
the hanging 

Gerald Chapman 
i^a'o not hanged on 
June 25, 1025 

1 mm( dlately 
after the sentence, 
his counsel filed 
an appeal which 
caused the go\er- 
nor to defer the 
execution to 
December*}, 1025 
Searching lor 
everv possible 
legal loophole. 

Chapman's lav\yera next raised the 
question as to whether the state ol 
Connectirut had the nghl to exe¬ 
cute Gerald C'hapman while he still 
had niort' thdui 24 yerrs to st*r\e on 
a tederal sentence It i^as a nice 
point, legally But the State's At¬ 
torney countered it by going to 
Washington and obtaining a docii 
inent signed by President Coolidge 
which commuted Chapman's feder¬ 
al sentence 

Gerald Chapman was closc^i to the 
hangman’s noose 


If (Tcrald Chapman's lawyers 
wea* doing everj'thing jpossible to 
save him from executaon, his old 
paitner Dutch Anderson wras doing 
eveijdhmg possible to intimidate 
and to avenge Throughout the trial, 
there had lieen sc ores of threatening 
letters to thi witivs'ses, the State's 
Attorney, the judge, even lo the 
State Governor There was one 
partinilarly sinister IcttcT irom 
('imago, addre'^s- 
I'd to the Strtte’s 
Attorney and post- 
marked April 4, 
the \eiy dav 
on which Gel aid 
('hapnian hail been 

'’amti ncer] to hring 

It nsul "Youhave 
gotC'hapman Now 
lure's whdt we’n’ 
going to do (1) 
('lean out the rats 
in Steiibenv ille (2) 
<j(.l Ben Haiue 
( i) (Jet you " 

A tew <lays later ('hapman's 
fnends carru'd out thmat number 
one The St(‘ulx.*iiville garage from 
which they had stolen the Lincoln, 
and whose assistant, Cathenne 
BfKiin, had given sudi damaging 
testimony, w'as burnt to the ground 
tor a loss of over S2(M),<KMl 

Four months later, on the after¬ 
noon of August 14, Ducch Anderson 
earned out threat number two — 
vengeana* on Ben Hance, whose 
naivet# and obvious smeenty had 
made him a telling witness for the 
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Tn this impelfict world one hjs to 
take the rnuth with the smooth But 
not all L.m do it 

This IS as IruL of oui loads as of 
anything else But to Tuta-Minetln- 
Benz trucks. lough and sniooih art. 
all the same Thcii spicialK mads 
flexible frame csolsed -iftir n tien* 
experimentation cnaokt tliLin lo glide 
on eVLii-suilacbd roius 


Tata-Mincih \'Bcnz trucks are popular 
aht because of their pre-tomhusuon 
I number oil-iuohn^ disue effortless 
Uit ci'mpri wed air wrio hsdraulic 
biakcs. Ion lunmn^ lo.ts and abuse all, 
tiuable-frii o/niation 



Diesel Ti ticks and Buses 


The elimination of all superfluous 
Weight, the Lombincd welded and 
riseted e.onstruLtion the pateiiibd 
arrange ment of cross members, chreime 
vanadium leal springs—all these and 
other devices eivc the frame both 
strength and Rexibilitv 


Pioduct of 

m* UNSMOTIVE A ENBINEERIIM CO. LTDh 

f^l'lOVIliHlI F DIMSION) 

148, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bomhav-1 Phone 2SS262>63 
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prosecution Datxdiaiid**OneAnn*' 


Wolie went to Indiana, got a woman 
oonfedeiate to telephone Hance. 
and thus lured him away from the 
faxm to make what he thought was 
a routine dehveiy of vegetables 
Mary accompamed him m their 
Model T Ford 

They got no farther than the 
cross-roads at the Middletown Pike 
A big satoon forced the Model T oil 
the road there and.*in one of the 
most brutally cold-blooded killings 
of the era. Dutch and **One Arm*' 
nddled the occupants with bullets 
Mary died instantly but Ben hved 
long enough to name the killers to a 
motorist who stopped to investigate 
the tragedy The police moved fast 
and by nightfall Wolfe was cap¬ 
tured Dutch, holdover, had van¬ 
ished 

But Dutch Anderson never had a 
chance to follow up on threat num¬ 
ber three, to do away with the 
State’s Attorney While he was in 
temporary hiding in Muskegon. 
Michigan, waitmg for the Hance 
killmgs to blow over, his luck ran 
out Late on the night of October 
81. 1025. a drug-store cashier m 
Muskegon spotted the counterfeit 
note that Dutch used to pay for a 
nut sundae. The store manager tip¬ 
ped off a policeman, who chased 
Vutch and finally cornered him m 
a dimly lit alley Dutch elected to 
shoot it out and m the ensumg gun 
duel both He and the policeman 
%eTe killed 

When Gerald Chapman got this 


news, he was noticeably diaken. 
With the death of Dutch, the hope 
for a last-minute break for freedom, 
for some kmd of assistance from the 
cunning bram of his long-time ac- 
comphee. was gone 
On Apnl 5. 1926. one year to the 
day after his conviction and ]ust 14 
hours before the final time set for his 
execution. Chapman was brought 
before the Board ot Pardons to 
make his final plea Here he suavely 
and condescendingly stated his case, 
damned the State's Attorney, and 
denied all knowledge of the Hance 
killings The Board listened to all 
the arguments, and then handed 
down its decision Chapman was 
still to die at midmght 
There was a shght mist m the air 
as the Wethersfield church bell 
tolled 12 The pnson chaplain, who 
had earlier found the pnsoner unre¬ 
pentant when he offered solace, re¬ 
turned again to the death cell This 
time he was accompanied by the 
warden and four guards 
Without a word Chapman 
marched with them to the death 
chamber and submitted stonily 
while his limbs were tied and the 
black shroud was placed over his 
head There was a mufiSed curse 
from under the hood as a guard 
adjusted the noose snugly behmd 
Chapman's nght ear 
At a signal, the warden kicked a 
small plunger m the floor and re¬ 
leased the trap A few seconds later 
Gerald Chapman, "the Count of 
Gramercy Park." was dead. 



fomiy in Auanc up to tlK auflai ""iJ*««n**** 
if the sea. From dioK Digeiti we Iraroed tth: 
It was a world, but you could %inn. It 
was iq> to you. 

That was hundreds of voyages and almost 

S years ago, but I have never forgotten that 
son 

Now, 1 am taking a rqdica of the Mvg^matt 
to Ammca Our re*enactment of that voyage 
of 337 yean ^ is much more than a memorial 
) the unprri^blr splendour tif the faith and 
)urage m the noble and simple men who 
irmed that fint band It rrcaus one of the 
ermc achievements of modem history and 
*ymbolizes virtues whereof mm always stand in 
leed We are seeking to keqi alive the wondei* 
ul ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers on both sides 
at the North Atlantic 

And m my eabm on board the Marker there 
IS a goodlv bundle of copies of Tlu Readers 
Digest, just as there was m that ship of mme 
30 yeais ago This seems 10 me a httmg thing, 
for the magazme mterprets the same faith aim 
determination that inspiie tht new Afoy/baKr 
venture 


THIS MONTH'S CXDVER 

Canifrbury's medwal IVeit Gett m tht Rtaer 
Suw {our rover subject) has a hauatmg beaufy ihat 
roHjures up the pageant ^ hutosy whsA has pasud 
between Us towers It was Ime Aal Wtlhem Urn 
Qmquerm, ta ro6j, eatArmed KerU's aaemt laws and 
privileges, U was though the West Ga*e that 
Hum IPs Anights rode with intent to murder Ateh- 
btshop Thomas i Bechet in tsyo, a murder that war 
to make Canterbury a centre if European pilgrimage, 
and between these towers pasud a procession u^eh 
bore tile of aU Enghshmen, the funeral eortige of 
tiu Hlaix f^ars 

The Cathedral, Mother Churdi if England, 
donunatM tier comtrfs sdeolastee and polUteiu Ift, 
and so to Canterbury came tiu ku^s, prelates, pdgrms, 
tcholan, nurdumts 

The aty has untiulood eM tieat time could do to tt 
‘-eoen the bombing of tiu last war And todqjr, as 
joe cross the noer and dnoe titrou^ tiu aneunt West 
Gate, U tr shll, ra Chaueer*s words, the etljr tieat 
*laugheA la Ae lightd* 
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A JLetter from Eton fk^Uege 

By J. D. R. McConnell, M.A. 

Modem Languagr Master 

THINK YOU mav like to know that here at Eton we have found iin 
unusual and perhaps unique use fot 'I'he Krader's Ihsrest 

During the last vrai, in an t'xp^rtimnl with a senior lan^aigcs 
class, 1 have been teaching foiii languages tiigtthn Frcmii, (reiinan 
Spanish and Italiari tor they hast niiifh in loinuion 1 he dithcultv 
was lu find a tcs-llviok tomhining thtse tout «ub|t'ls, and h* ti the 
l)ig(*st provid'd a f1I^t-clas^ boliituui with tin pidilUiOiop if fhc same 
articles in its intc t n it ion il foreign language editions 

kiniid with till l''rcn(h, Chrnian ^spanlsh and f'.ihan stismns of 
one month's issut, hovs 'oijli! Iiaplri»g fioni one lang’iagi to tin nest 
to d‘seiitangl< a iMiiiciiUir jihiasi iiistt.id of iniolv lesotting i i th# 
ciutmnais 1 ht l'>'‘n(hoi La (rtsiiisi .luv f'amiiis veiulcs' iiv«<l<e 
iiitnxliiic the S|Miush of Vodr.ui l*i< v'iiir li fiufiia '.e I'lOMiidis 
Dingidos ” L'kiwi.! till IisImii of “Monno \'/uti i i Ron- 

letti " It don toth' 1 r( * iii.in Mo* iKo | ivif 1 am Mitt< Jiik • i ' indsf}<Mi 
Nor I on>d one imil a hi Ml r vvn\ to !• nn iiiik 1 < i*) iliiaiiilii osagi lhai> 
by rumfiaiing du tiiatiueui of the Digi^t s aiuKiotis whih iIk .idvt i- 
tiseitiint' ptr.iided I t|ui< k 111 I (III'*t 111 M'g w.i oJ ifl< iitif\mg ihi 
names of evti/d<ii' <hii>g« rie hfiss s lOii In u, n 'o t*< i tlu ImI of a 
hiieigi. laiiguagt ii‘d fhr fact that this win siiid%i*ig tin hsincr voild 
aroand them niach it *ass to foii>« t that this was ,ik. 

It all iiitdr a gnat • hafig' fiom t'u usual s« hiail Kioks ttul slinssc 
how '1 he Rtailns Digcsi Stiriiioiits StMui'oii S'li'iiiiu I )as 
- as it is ..uioitsls known-- i#'*!) lie ot si-isiit p, so mans difh iciit wavs 
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Sadum, depravity, bestiality beyond imagination — 
these are the end products of a system which must in¬ 
variably depend upon the dregs of society to protect 
itself from the wrath of the people it has defrauded 


By James A. Mtchener 


, EVENTY MILES north-cast of 
*' Budapest, outside the Hun- 
ganan villaee of Recsk, 
there is a place of infamy and hor> 
ror which can stand as the ultimate 
end product of the Communist sys¬ 
tem in any country. This is the most 
notorious of tte AVO (Secret 
Police) prtsons. 

From what 1 have seen of Com¬ 
munist regimes, 1 am convinced 
that Recsk [ pronounced Retch^-ka] 


is not umque, that every Commu- 
mst country has its Recslu, with the 
same kmd of sadisuc guards, the 
same bestial methods of torture and 
abuse. But before we see why the 
road to Commumsm leads inevit¬ 
ably to such mghtmare places, let us 
first look at the hideous pnson itself 
--through the eyes of those who 
were there. 

Recsk forms roughly a square, 
1,000 yards each side, surrounded 


Conacmni from *’Tko Brtdgo Andm’‘ hy James A Mieheaer. 
puUuhad by Slaehar & IF«rSiirf, London 
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by three concentric fences of inter¬ 
twined barbed wire, each nine feet 
high, the two inner fences charged 
with electnaty. In the 30 yards be¬ 
tween these the ground has been 
carefully ploughed so that footprints 
will show, and beneath the fresh 
soil are powerful mines. In addition, 
the mi^le fence is studded every 
50 yards with tall watchtowers 
equipped with machine guns and 
searchlights. Recsk was known as 
escape-proof. 

But It was not the fences that 
made this pnson intolerable. It was 
the life inside Only the most hard¬ 
ened AVO men were sent there as 
guards, and since duty at Recsk 
was a form of punishment even for 
them, they made the prisoners’ lives 
helhsh. 

When I met Ferenc Gabor m 
Vienna, after he escaped to Austria 
last November while revolution 
rocked his country, he was a broken 
man of 35 . He had spent three years 
as a pnsoner in Recsk. 

“Our quarters,” he told me, “con¬ 
sisted of two compounds containing 
small rooms, mto eadi of which 80 
men were jammed. We were al¬ 
lowed no broks, no radio news, no 
newspapers. We could ha\e no visi¬ 
tors, no letters, no parcels of food, 
and our families did not know 
where we were. We did not know 
for how long we were there, nor for 
what reason. We hved a life of 
blank terror. 

“Towards one end of our com¬ 
pound was a gramte outcrop about 


June 

280 feet high. I was among the pris- 
oitrrs given the job of reduemg this 
hill to gra\el which would pass 
through a small sieve. Each pris¬ 
oner was required to produce two 
handcarts of gravel each day. We 
forked from 4.30 in the mormng 
until nightfall. 

“If I did not fill my day’s quota 
of gravel, I was forc^ to stand in 
a clammy cell for the entire mght 
with cold water up to my knees. 
Then, if the guards wanted to play 
with me next morning, they would 
make me carry a loo-pound rock up 
and down a ladder 15 times. If 1 
fainted, they resumed th= game 
when I recovered The only break 
in our schedule came when the 
AVO summoned us at mght for in¬ 
terrogation. Then we were brutally 
beaten, abused and humiliated 
They screamed at us to talk, but they 
never said what about. 

“One mght a guard shouted, 
*Let’s make him the white mare^’ 
They inserted a broomstick under 
my ^ees, then doubled me up into 
a tight ball, lashing my wrists to my 
ankles. This punishment placed 
such stress upon the stcxnach and 
heart that no man could bear it 
longer than two hours. If the AVO 
were particularly playful they made 
a man into the white mare and for¬ 
got him. Then he died without any¬ 
one canng. 

“But even normally this treat- 
ment was almost unbearable, for 
after a man had crouched on his 
knees for some time, while his taut 
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muscles were beaten with rubber 
hoses, he Would fall over, and then 
new portions of his body would be 
exposed to the hoses. 

**On this night they had another 
man and me for die white mares, 
and after they had beaten him until 
he was numb, he rolled against the 
hot stove. His left hand had become 
so insensitive that he was not aware 
that It was against the fire, so that 
two fingers and half his palm were 
burnt od. He became aware of what 
was happening only when he smelt 
his charred &sh. Of course, the 
A VO men knew, but they were 
laughing 

“Only one group e\'cr escaped 
from Recsk. A tailor manufactured 
out of his prison suit one that looked 
like an AVO uniform. 'Fhen from 
scraps he painstakingly built up a 
cap and badges. When he was 
properly fitted out, he assembled a 
group of danng fellow prisoners 
and with a make-believe tommy gun 
in his arms, boldly marched the 
whole contingent out of the mam 
gate. ‘We’re bnnging in dynamite,’ 
he told the guards, and off his 
crew went into the woods and 
freedom. 

“The AVO response was diaboli¬ 
cal. They rounded up 250 prisoners, 
anyone who had been seen talking 
or loitenng at meals or laughing, 
and those who had fallen below 
their quota at any time dunng the 
last two weeks. The prisoners knew 
that somethmg terrible was about to 
happen, and everyone seemed eager 


T o COMPILE the material for his 
p owerful and moving book, 
*Tne Bridge at Andau" (condensed 
m Hie Reader's Digest Aj^ '57 
issue) James Michcner taliced to 
hundreds of Hungarians, Freedom 
Fighters and others, on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain He met many 
people whose experience and whose 
bravery left him stunned But ot all 
the people he met, the bravest, he 
says, were those who had lived 
throuch the horrors he desenbes in 
this chapter 


to spy upon his neighbour in hope 
of escaping pumshment. 

“The 250 victims were herded 
into a special prison within the 
pn&on After a week of con¬ 
stantly increasing pressures—^beat¬ 
ings, wormy f(^, unusual and 
hateful punishments centring on the 
sexual organs—it became apparent 
that the AVO had decided to reduce 
these men to the level of screaming 
animals 

“TTiey succeeded The experience 
of that prison within a prison was 
so unimaginably horrible that 
within two months there was not a 
sane man left. And each day when 
the guards threw the animals their 
meat, laughing as the crazed men 
fought and tore at one another for 
the inadequate chunks, a voice 
would announce over the loud¬ 
speaker, ‘You are in here because 
your friends escaped.’ 

“The hatred thus built up against 
the tailor and his brave group was 
terrifying. Perhaps not even the 




guards knew hmir iiihikna.n it Had 
become. For» some three months 
later, one of the escapees caught 
trymg to flee from Hungary was 
brought back to Recsk and led into 
the prison withm a pnson. The voice 
' on the loud-speaker cried, *Here is 
one of the men whose escape caused 
your misfortunes.' Within two min¬ 
utes his former mates tore tHe re¬ 
captured prisoner to pieces." 

Studymg the AVO dictatorship 
m Hungary, my senses were often 
numbed by the magmtude of the 
terror. Like the world at large, I 
found It hard to accept the full 
'horror of the truth, anid I would 
mutter, “Probably the pnson at 
Recsk was bad, but it couldn't be 
that bad." Then some casual ques¬ 
tion of mine, in talking to rcfums, 
would uncover a story of such in¬ 
tensity that It would illuminate the 
enare subject, and I could perceive 
what Commumsm in Hungary was 
hke. When the mmd refuses to en¬ 
gorge a horror of national magni¬ 
tude It can still accept the limited 
story of one man. 

There was the revolting story 1 
thus stumbled upon m mterviewing 
a man whose name would be widely 
recogmzed, since for some years he 
was a world champion in an exact¬ 
ing sport. I found this man among 
a group of escaped Hungarians at 
the border.' He was quick and lean 
and had laughing eyes which let 
you know immediately that he 
knStir why you were asking so many 
questions. 


Describing gn earlier attempt to 
escape from his komdand, he txdd 
me that after several trips to Eng¬ 
land and France, he hra said to 
himself, 'Hungary is a hell of a 
place to live. I’m leaving.* But at 
the harder they shot him down. He 
proceeded to reate the familiar story 
of beatings, mdigmties and years m 
slave bbour m a filthy, deadly coal 
mine. By this time I was so dead¬ 
ened to what I knew was coming 
that I took only desultory notes. But 
as we were atxnit to part,fhe said 
almost gaily, now that he had 
gamed fr^om and left the evil be¬ 
hind, “But I’m not a cry baby, re¬ 
member that. When things were 
worst I always told myselC *Well, 
anyway, you missed Major Meat 
Ball.’" 

“Who was he?” 

“It was a she. Her name was 
Piroshka—Russian for meat ball. I 
met her in the AVO torture cellars 
at 6o Stalm Street, m Budapest. She 
was a redhead, plump, about 35 
years old. She was about five feet 
two and not bad-looking except that 
she was pock-marked. Everyone 
knew she was a homble sadist. 

“I say I missed her; that means I 
missed the worst part. But I had 
enough. Once she went into the ccU 
next to mine with a bottle and told 
the man, 'Urinate m it.’ Then she 
brought It in to me while it was still 
warm and said, 'Dnnk it.’ With 
women prisoners she was especially 
sadistic. She did things to them that 
even now I can’t describe. But 1 was 



for ever grateful diat I missed her. 
The man in die next cell didn’t. She 
rame ia to see him* one day weanng 
only a dress. ‘You must hungry 
for a woman,* she saicC nuzzling 
against him. ‘Well, I get hungry for 
a man, too. Tomght I’m going to 
take you up to my quarters.* So that 
night she took him to her quarters 
and got undressed. But just then an 
AVO man burst into the room 
shoutmg, ‘You rapist i Messing 
around widi my witct* This AVO 
called others and they beat my 
friend almost to death. They ended 
by ramming a thin, holbw glass 
tube into hun. Then they beat him 
nil It broke into a million pieces. 
That was how Major Meat Ball 
operated." 

Weakly I asked, ‘‘How do you 
know?** 

The world champion said simply, 
‘‘I had to hold him when he went 
to the toilet.** 

1 talked to over a hundred Hun> 
ganan refugees and was always 
careful never to be the first one to 
bnng up the AVO, yet in almost 
every conversauon the dreaded 
name was menUoned. Stones of 
AVO besUahty grew out of any 
normal discussion of hfe under 
Communism. 

This led me to think about the 
foundations upon which the AVO 
was bmlt. Hungary, a long-troubled 
country, has had other major ter¬ 
rors, most recendy under the 
Horthy regime, Hider’s Nazi occu- 
pauon, the Sziilasi dictatorship. The 


typical AVO man, I came to realize^' 
had been a bully b^ for these Fascist 
governments, whim were supposed 
to be the worst enemy of C^mu- 
nism. When the Soviets assumed 
control, they sunply took into their 
‘‘secunty** system the worst ele> 
ments of the police forces from 
earher regimes and called them good 
Communists. Many of the AVO 
didn*t even know what Commun¬ 
ism was. Some were ilhterates, 
homosexuals, petty criminals. 

The officers, however, were dedi¬ 
cated Party members and many of 
them were educated. Those who 
progressed most rapidly m the sys¬ 
tem were apt to be graduates of ^e 
Moscow schools of terrorism. Their 
loyalty to Soviet Russia was un¬ 
questioned. 

The Hunganan Secret Police are 
no worse—and no better—than 
such organizations in other Com¬ 
munist countries. They are merely 
typical. Similar forces operate m 
Russia, Bulgaria, Latvia, North Ko¬ 
rea, China, wherever Commumsm 
is>m power. Testimony from people 
who have fled from these countries 
IS unanimous in support of this 
contention 

Why must Qxnmimism depend 
on suetk dregs of soaety? The an¬ 
swer, 1 beheve, is that Communism, 
because of its inherent fallaaes, 
sooner.or bter runs mto such tough 
economic and social problems that 
some strong-arm force becomes 
necessary to keep the population 
under control. 
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What happens is this. When 
Gonuxiunism first woos the work¬ 
ers, exaggerated promises are made 
to awaken men’s aspirations and 
their cupidity. These promises are 
couched in such simple terms and 
such effective symbols that they be¬ 
come immediate goals of the revolu¬ 
tion. Review briefly, for instance, 
what Communist agitators prom¬ 
ised the Hungarians consumer 
goods such as they had never 
^own before, increased wages, in¬ 
creased soaal benefits, shorter hours 
of work, improved education for 
everyone, greater social freedom, 
and a government directly responsi¬ 
ble to the working classes. 

But in Hungary there was never 
a chance of attaining these vast and 
unreahstic goals, and within two 
years the people realized that the 
hopes which had seduced them 
would never materialize Instead of 
freedom thev had a tyranny worse 
than any they had ever known 
before. 

When an awakening of such 
magnitude begins to spread across 
a nation, the Communist leaders 
must take steps to silence the pro¬ 
tests that naturally anse. At first 
they simply sentence to gaol those 
intellectuals who see through the 
empty premises But soon they must 
begin to arrest working men who 
ask when their pay increases will 
begin, and housewives who want 
more bread and cheaper shoes for 


their children, and clergymen who 
protest against the earher rounds of 
arrests. *lne ordinary pohee begm to 
balk at such senseless arrests, so a 
speaal pohee must be orgamzed. 
And It IS a dismal charactensbc of 
humamty that in any soaety there 
are men and women who enjoy 
sadistic work and would accept it if 
the opportumty arose. 

I do not believe—although some 
Hungarians say 1 am naive—^that 
when an AVO is first instituted in 


a Communist country, its regime 
intends it to become an instrument 
of torture. I rather think that fright¬ 
ened bureaucrats call it into being 
with the intention of keeping it a 
simple force to protect their posi¬ 
tion Later thev find that they have 
created an uncontrollable monster. 


which ultimately entangles them in 
Its evil grasp 

1 am sure that if Japan were to 


go Communist tomorrow, as some 
of Its citizens desire, within a year 
it would have one of the world’s 


most terrible secret pohee forces. If 
Indonesia goes Communist, it will 
know the same sullen fury as Buda¬ 
pest knew. If Communists in India 
succeed in taking control of that vast 
land, a secret pohee would terrorize 
Amntsar and Delhi as those cities 


have not been terronzed since the 


day of Tamerlane. Everywhere 
CcHnmunism must have an AVO to 


silence the protests of the people it 
has defrauded. 





What recent research has revealed about one of 
the greatest wonders of nature 


By J. D Ratcliff 


Stirring drama 
was under way 
on the micro¬ 
scope’s glass 
slide Dr Lnn- 
drum Shettles, of 
Cxilumbia University’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, had 
placed on the rlide an egg cell 
from an ovary of a woman under¬ 
going surgery To this he had added 
a drop of male sperm As he peered 
through his microscope, a Mny 
sjKrmatDzoon wriggled itt way into 
the relativeK enormous egg 
With egg and sperm blended into 
n completed cell, the globular egg 
narrowed to an hourglass shape At 
the end of 30 hours it pulled apart 
to make two cells At 50 hours, the 
two cells split to make four, at 60 , 
the four became eight. The process 
continued until by the end of the 
third day there were 32 cells Watch- 
. ing this start towards the billions of 


cells which compose the newborn 
baby. Dr Shettles had followed the 
initial steps of life farther than anv 
man before him His experiment is 
one which scientists throughout the 
world have been trying for years to 
carry out “Dr Shcttlcs’s achieve¬ 
ment represents a majoi advance in 
the study of the artificial fertilization 
of the egg outside the body,’’ says 
Professor Sir Solly Zuckerman, 
Director of the Department of 
Anatomy at Birmingham Univer¬ 
sity. 

Says Dr George Corner, embry¬ 
ologist at the Rockefeller Institute 
“The fertilization of an egg bv a 
sperm cell is one of the greatest 
wonders of nature If it were a rare 
event, or if it occurred only in some 
distant land, our museums and uni¬ 
versities would organize expeditions 
to witness it, and newspapers would 
record its outcome with enthusi¬ 
asm.” As It is, we take it for granted. 
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Of aU the hiioKlieds of bOIions of 
ceDs in the human body, the female 
—though barely visible to the 
€ye~- 4 s die larges^ the male sperm 
the smallest, ^parendy, a woman 
is born with a lifedme supply of 
immature eggs already present in 
the ovaries. Normally the two ova> 
ries produce one egg per month, 
with no known pattern as to which 
ovary is selected each tune for the 
egg'produdng job. From puberty 
until ovulation ends, about me time 
of menopause, a woman will thus 
produce between 400 and 500 eggs. 
In light of the number of eggs pro¬ 
duct, It IS somewhat amazing that 
Ovanes contam relatively vast num> 
bers of egg cells. Paul Haggstrom, a 
Swedish research worker, counted 
420,000 in the surgically removed 
ovaries of a aa-year-old woman. 

Before the egg is cast free from 
the ovary, a flu^iillcd “folhcle,’* or 
nest, forms round the immature egg 
cell. Gradually the follicle enlarges 
until It makes a bubble-like protu¬ 
berance the size of a large marble. 
Eventually, its membranes stretch 
and burst, liberating the egg. 

The liberated ovum is a tiny ghs- 
tening sphere about the consistency 
of hard gelatin. The eggs of all 
mammals—^whales, mice, women— 
are approximately the same size; 
two nulhon would fit in a table¬ 
spoon. 

Cast free from the ovary, the egg 
appears to face enormous penis. Un¬ 
less fertilized, it will expire in about 
24,hours» During this critical penod 


"nurse^* odb cluster protecdvdy 
round it. From the ovary it drifts 
into the funnel-hke mouth of the 
Fallopan tube. The tube—^warm, 
moist, dark—provides an ideal en¬ 
vironment. Gendy the egg is moved 
along the tube, by muscular move¬ 
ments of the tube itseli^ by fluid 
currents, and by tiny finger-hke 
cilia. All this activity has but a single 
purpose' to move the egg into posi¬ 
tion for Its meeting with the.sperm. 
It IS in the tube that fertilization 
takes place. Then, normally, the egg 
is moved along to the womb. 

The egg contains only micro¬ 
scopic amounts of food—a supply of 
starch, protein and sugar which will 
last until about the eighth day, when 
the egg will attach itself to die wall 
of the womb and draw on the re¬ 
sources of the mother. The egg has 
only half the number of chromo¬ 
somes that all other body cells con¬ 
tain. When it mates widh a sperm, 
each will contribute its chromo¬ 
somes to make the completed cell of 
original life. 

In many respects the spermato¬ 
zoon IS even more remarkable than 
the egg. It has a minute, oval head 
and a whip-hke tail about nine times 
as long. It IS almost incomprehensi¬ 
bly small—probably about one 500th 
of an inch in length. Yet tiny as it is, 
the sperm is able to propel itself with 
Its thrashing tail on a journey of 
staggenng propordons for its size. 
The sperm’s nve-inch journey to 
the egg is the equivalent of a man's 
flve-mile swim upstream. 



The best estimatps indicate that 
the sperm oontaiiis approximately 
30,000 genes—which represent the 
father’s contribution to inhentancc. 
If a child is to have its father’s fair 
skin, blue eyes and mathematical 
abihty, it is the genes m a single 
sperm which con& such character¬ 
istics. Sperm cells are also determin¬ 
ers of sex. The egg carries only the 
X chromosome-< 3 ie girl producer. 
Sperm carries both X’s and Y’s, ap¬ 
parently in equal number. If the 
particuiar spermatozoon which fer¬ 
tilizes theegg contains an X chromo¬ 
some there will be a girl, if a Y a 
boy. Thus, the man is the sole deter¬ 
miner of the child’s sex. 

Sperm cells are deposited by most 
men m overwhelming numbers— 
some 500 million at a tune. There 
are d^y apparent reasons for the 
need of so many. In general, the 
environment they face is hostile. 
The vagina where they are deposit¬ 
ed IS acid—^and sperm must have an 
alkaline environment for survival. 
When deposited, sperm are almost 
motionless; withm a mmute there is 
an outburst of energy, and the great 
migration begins. 

Of the 500 miUion sperm depos¬ 
ited, millions pensh in the vagina. 
For those that reach the cervix, the 
mouth of the womb, great ngours he 
ahead. The pear-sized womb must 
be crossed, where each fold of tissue 
represents a challenge as great as 
Mount Everest to a man. Probably 
not more than a few thousand get as 
far as the next goal—the upper por- 


ticHi of the womb where the two 
Fallopian tubes sphee m< Only a few 
thousand start the journey up the 
tubes—fighting fluid currents—and 
half of these survivors will be in the 
wrong tube, since only one contains 
an egg. 

Aimough sperm can survive for 
only a few hours in the hostile en¬ 
vironment of the vagma, some 
manage to hve as long as 72 hours in 
the womb‘and tubes—swimming 
strongly to the last. Where do these 
minute, fragile ceUs get energy for 
such a prodigious effort^ No one is 
sure. 

The tune required for the sperm 
to reach the egg and bring about 
fertihzation has been determined m 
various animals. In the human it is 
estimated at some two or three 
hours. About one time in ten, a 
woman will deposit two eggs, poten¬ 
tial producers cA non-identical twins 
if both are fertihzed. There are re¬ 
ports of two extraordinary cases 
where such twins did not; apparent¬ 
ly, have the same father. At other 
tunes one fertihzed egg, as the result 
of some unknown condition within 
the cell, will develop two embryos 
instead of one—in which case there 
will be identical twins. 

The events that take place imme¬ 
diately after sperm and egg meet 
were first witnessed in 1944 when 
Dr. John Rock and Minam Menkin 
of the Harvard Medical School ferti¬ 
lized four eggs artificially. Recently, 
Dr. Shetdes’s studies have carrira 
the work much further. For ex- 
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ample, earlier stuches with animals 
indicated that the egg had a strong 
attraction for sperm. When sperm is 
added to a shde contaimng a sea 
urchin's egg, a pell-mell rush is ob¬ 
served under the microscope. It was 
guessed that this might also happen 
in humans. Shettles's findings indi¬ 
cate otherwise While he watched, 
sperm swam indifferently past the 
^g. Fertihzation, he concluded, is a 
chancy affair, depending on a ran¬ 
dom sperm hitting the egg by acci¬ 
dent. But once a strike is made, the 
sperm holds on tenaciously 

Most research workers had as¬ 
sumed that once the all-important 
head of the sperm, which contains 
the nucleus, penetrated the egg, the 
propelhng tail dropped off. Shettles 
found that the entire sperm entered 
the egg. 

Research in recent decades on the 
egg and ^rm has yielded infor¬ 
mation of immediate usefulness 
Greater knowledge of conception is 
helping childless couples to produce 
die children they want. It is opening 
the way for spectacular achieve¬ 
ments in animal breeding. 

A recent British discovery by Dr. 
A. S. Parkes and his associates, Dr. 
Polge and Dr. Audrey Smith, at the 
National Institute for Medical Re¬ 
search, Mill Hill, showed how the 
sperm of bulls can be frozen and 
preserved indefinitely; this deep- 


frozen sperm is now being widely 
used for artifiaal insemination both 
in Britain and abroad. Today a 
tenth of the calves born in the 
United States are produced by this 
method. Frozen sperm, moreover, 
has accomplished more than nature 
could. Saentists in the Marine 
Laboratory at Aberdeen have f^- 
lized an autumn-spawning species 
of herring with a spring-spawning 
species to produce a new. type of 
herring 

Similar work has been conducted 
with ova. Fertihzed eggs from one 
rabbit have been placed in another, 
producing live offspring m no way 
related to the mother that bore 
them. Such laboratory ova trans¬ 
plants have practical applications A 
prize cow can bear only one calf a 
year, yet she produces approximate¬ 
ly 20 eggs in that time. If such eggs 
could be transplanted to **host” 
mothers, herds could be quickly im¬ 
proved and the production of beef 
and milk greatly increased. Not 
long ago research workers produced 
two calves by means of ova trans¬ 
plants. 

Potentially such work offers many 
possibilities But these are for the 
future. For the present research 
workers are more interested in gam¬ 
ing fundamental knowledge about 
the intricate process which occurs at 
life's critical beginmng. 


csVn overdose of praise is like ten lumps of sugar in coffee, only a very 
few people can swallow it. - Emily Po<it 




S THE BONE-WET chlll o£ WUltCf 

lifted in Paris, the Ritz cock¬ 
tail lounge was shrill with the sound 
of foreign females emitting cnes of 
greetmg. In the lush Victonan plush 
of Maxim’s, fashion reporters, de¬ 
partment-store buvers and manu¬ 
facturers sat heavily, resting weary 
feet. They were gathered for the 
annual rite of the Pans spnng col¬ 
lections—the sacred time when 
France’s top coutuners reveal to a 


'7 \now vety weU the women/' he 
sud—and at one strode outmoded 
every dress they owned 


tiptoe world the latest vanations and 
dissonances on the theme of the 
Eternal Feminine. 

Morninw and afternoons, the vis¬ 
itors sat tfirough the collections of 
Patou and Heim, of Balmain and 
Path. But most were waiting for the 
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* tog flon of a fiotilizer maoufacturer, 
Chnsdan Dioc* Every buyer in die 
trade has learlit that it b unwise to 
biw in quantuy before seong his 
oowcbon. 

Dior gives them a show worth 
waiting for. On the big day, they 
go to the old'mansion m the Ave¬ 
nue Montaigne. Their credcntiak 
carefully checked, they are asdgned 
seats according to the prestige of 
then publications or their past pur¬ 
chases. To guard agunst frivolous 
visitors»and pirates, every manufac¬ 
turer has to deposit Rs. 7,ooo(deduc 
tiblelrom future purchases) just to 
get in. Store buyers deposit Rs. 2,000. 

In the grey-and-gold salon the 
atmosphere is as tense as a first 
night. Women dressed m the latest- 
tif now look lean forward expect- 
andy. Men exchange grunted com¬ 
ments. But the babble quickly 
hushes as the first model appears, 
and upon each face falls a mask of 
calculated indifference, for any 
flicker will betray the spectator’s in¬ 
terest to watching competitors. 

The model, lean and remote, 
walks with a swift, gliding walk, 
and twirls once, as a girl assistant 
in nondesenpt black announces 
**Colombinc, quarante - e/ - uii, 
fawrty-wan." The stohd faces stare 
(**1 listen for a certain quality of 
silence,” says Dior). The model 
twirls again and is gone. 

For nearly two hours the models 
perform their ntuahstic dance. 
Then, with a spatter of applause. 


seats. Qutsiifc a thousand j|ms- 
pi^s and pQiiodicals begin Xd 
thunder the word h> all ihe wodd. 
This year the word on Dior is: 
**The line is free, free as the Pans air 
.. . free from making a choice be¬ 
tween wide and narrow ... free to 
wear or not to wear a bek.'* 

Though the Paris designs that 
buyers select each year are only a 
very small item m the total dress- 
buying budget, they stir the whole 
massive industry to new life. Work¬ 
ing copies of Dior’s dresses and 
thbse of hu competitors are de- 
hvered under conditions of great 
secrecy. Then, working fi^mticaliy 
and against a pubhaty deadline, 
leading stores make hand-finished 
copies to sell at somewhat more than 
half the price of the ongmal. Whole¬ 
salers tnm and compromise and 
turn out moderately pneed versions 
tb be ready for Easter. Then the 
copies arc copied and further sim¬ 
plified to produce inexpensive 
dresses that wiU set every typist 
muttenng about that old thing she 
IS wearing. 

Ten years ago Dior brought out 
the New Look, and clothing manu¬ 
facturers joyfully discover that 
every dress in every woman’s ward¬ 
robe had been outmoded at one 
stroke. Every year since then, they 
have looked to Dior to do it again. 
Dior duly assumed the accents pro¬ 
per to a dictator. ”T^ women who 
are the loudest for short skirts will 
soon be wearing the longest dresses. 



I Siii!A''Very wiifl'alie iraniBi.'* fk JoetAitt, and went to work at 
bankfaed koeci. part it nevdr designer. **At tbe age d 30^** aayt 
to be teen. It it bone and 1 do not Dior, **I was about to b^gin my rm. 
find bone aQracdve.’* ^ existence.'' 

To clothing manufacturers he was For three centuries Paris diett- 

a guiding lainp tn an uncertain makers had dominated the world of 

lashion, with a tn- 


world; he cow 
tell them what 
women were go¬ 
ing to like, and 
they could plan 
accordingly. More 
than any other 
man, Dior has suc¬ 
ceeded in makmg 
the Pansrotfftmrr, 
a man ongmally 
dedicated to in¬ 
dividual design for 
wealthy customers, 
a prime factor m 
the 20th-century 
era of mass-pro¬ 
duced clothes. 

Christian Dior came from one of 
France’s oldest and nchest bour¬ 
geois famihes. Born in 1905, the fat 
little boy took an early delight 
in designing costumes for his play¬ 
mates and in organizme fancy-wss 
parties. His fanuly tried to train him 
to be a diplomat, but insteisd Chris¬ 
tian plunged into the arty life of 
Paris of me *20*s. Velvet-collared, 
bowler-hatted and nch, he hob¬ 
nobbed with n)usicians and artists 
and, with his father's financial back¬ 
ing, opened an art gallery. Then his 
famer went bankrupL In 1935, to 
his own astonishnient, cCmian 
succeeded in sellmg several fashion 
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dition of elegance 
that ran bgdt to 
the reim of Louu 
XTV. But at t^ 
end of the Second 
World A^ar 
French couture 
was in the ddr 
drums. New Yorit 
was claiming to 
have supplanted 
Paris as me well- 
spnng of fashiod; 
Italian designers 
Were asserting pre¬ 
sumptuous claims. 
Mai cel Boussac, 
France's biggest owner of textile 
mills, became concerned and set out 
to find a new designer who could 
inject fresh vitahty mto the Pans 
salons. Fnends sent him Dior. 

In December, 1946, Dior retired 
to the home of a friend, spent 15 
days in heavy thought and emerged 
with the sketches that formed the 
basis for the New Look. He ex¬ 
plains : "We were leaving a period 
of war, of uniforms, S soldier- 
women with shoulders like boxers. I 
turned them into flowers, with soft 
shoulders, blooming bosoms, waists 
slim as vine stems, and skirts open¬ 
ing up like blossoms." Informally, 
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he has admitted that the New Look 
was based on a glimpse '*of the 
heaving hipline of a female Pans 
fishmonger.** 

Never in the history of fashion 
had a designer made such a revo¬ 
lution in his first showing “God 
help the buyers who benight before 
they saw Dior*’* said Harpers Ba¬ 
zaar Editor Carmel Snow “This 
changes everything ** Cried another 
fashion oracle “Dior has done for 
Pans couture what the taxi-drivers 
did for France at the Battle of the 
Marne ’’ Even Dior was stunned 
“My God, what have 1 done?’* he 
cried, and burst into tears 

Backed by Boussat.'s millions, 
Dior has branched out f.istcr and 
farther than any other couturier in 
history There arc Dior branches 
now in London, New \ork and 
Caracas. lie has installed a line of 
accessories, organized a perfume 
company, gone into hosiery, gloscs, 
men’s ties, and furs Dior enterprises 
in 24 countries nowgros% Rs ycroics 
a year But the m imspring lemains 
the painstiking, scrupulous design 
and construction of hand-tailored 
dresses in the headquarters in the 
Avenue Montaigne Of the 12,000 
dresses turned out each vear in Pans, 
Dior sells moio than Rs 1 irore 
worth abroad, composing more than 
haliof all Pans couture’s exports 

Like most houses, however, Dior 
depends heavily on private individ 
iial customers, who account for more 
than 60 per cent of his total dress 
sales Some of these arc foreign visi¬ 


fune 

tors. But the woman whom all dress¬ 
makers must finally please is the 
elegant and well-to-do Patistenne — 
a woman, says Diot, between the 
ages of 35 and 40, after she has won 
a few races and knows how to pace 
herself. “Since few women ever 
pass 40, maximum fascination can 
continue indefinitely A woman 
does nut really need chic until the 
animal has lost some of its spnng 
and the mind begins to prowl That 
IS the time for masking ’ 

Such Pariuettnec, numbering per¬ 
haps 7,000 to 10,000 in all, are the 
couturier’s most exacting cntics 
With them, manners and grooming 
arc topmost An elegant French¬ 
woman will spend hours searching 
for the exact shade of stocking to go 
w'th a certain dress At her coutu¬ 
rier, she will sit down, stand, squirm 
and wiggle to te«t her dress Tor a 
wrinkle here, a crease there, for she 
knows that when she dines out, 
every eve that is turned in her direc¬ 
tion will be educated and practised 
When Dior is prepanng his col¬ 
lection he starts the day with a cup 
of mint tea, served in his riimson- 
canopicd antique bed then repairs 
to the bathroom where he soaks in 
a green marble tub Hours later, he 
has covered hundreds of tiny scr ips 
of paper with tiny figures and sil¬ 
houettes From these sketches, he 
and his staff select the “line** for the 
season—some 150 to 200 models 
They are assigned to various i^ork- 
rooms, which make up replicas in 
plain muslin 
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Each dress is reviewed by Dior 
himself, sitting in a straight chair, 
clad in a long white butcher's 
smock. With a gold-apped cane he 
pomts and criticizes, orders a bow 
changed, a seam moved. Scattered 
through the cdlection are five or six 
models called, because they may 
prove to be disasters, the “Trafal- 
gars”—^the dresses which arc the 
most extreme and will make head 
lines. Dior deliberately plans them 
to startle and shock, thinks of them 
as trial straws in the wind, to he de¬ 
veloped if the wind is favourable 
next season. 

As the day for the opening ap¬ 
proaches, nerves grow tense Assist¬ 
ants throw tantrums, models fiint 
from exhaustion, Dior himscli 
bursts into tears of emotion On 
opening day, he takes refuge in the 
dressing-room, a madhouse of half- 
clad models, hurrying dressers, 
seamstresses making last-minute ad¬ 
justments As each girl hurries back 
in, gets out of one gown and dons a 
new one, Dior questions her anx¬ 
iously about the reaction At the last 
the applause ripples out, and Dior 
timidly parts the curtain to face the 
onrushing crowd. 

Dior has no illusions about the 
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permanency of his creations, but 
he IS nonetheless serious about his 
ephemeral trade “In a machine 
age," he says, “dressmaking is one 
of the last refuges of the human, the 
personal, the inimitable. In an epoch 
as sombre as ours, luxury must be 
defended inch by inch." 

For hundreds of years, moralists 
have thundered against the “private 
luxury” of fashion But inexorably 
the tides of fashion have rolled on, 
now exposing a pleasant vista with 
a plunging neckline, then snapping 
It shut, now swelling bottoms into 
the missive promontories of the 
bustle, then strapping them down 
into the sleek foothills of the girdle, 
in an age-old and tireless coquetry 
with the male eye 

Women may deplore or applaud 
Dior, but—because of the curious 
liaison he has wrought between the 
dress trade as a whple and the Pans 
salons—^they cannot ignore him 
The woman has not yet been born 
who, shopping for a new dress, asks 
for “something just like what 1 have 
on ” 

Dior points a way to be differ¬ 
ent—dinercnt in a way which will 
be imitated. What woman could 
ask for morc^ 
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Sign Language 

Jhl DOORS of a local boat-builder's yard were closcil and all was quiet on 
a usually humming Saturday morning A sign on the door said “Closed 
until two o'clock Daughter getting married But please come back I need 
you more than ever ' -Contributed b> Mn I 
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A visit to the fascinatmg people—perhaps ctf Indian ongin—^whose 
music and danang have becoim; 

whose hvcsiffl srt « a^ >w fel i)ll ^ 
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and junk dealers, fortune-tellers, 
musicians and dancers. 

Here in Spain most of the gitanos, 
'as they are called, have ceas^ to be 
nomadic and have sctded m the 
cities. But even these in their hearts 
long for the days of the open road. 

“Dancing is their life,” said Fer¬ 
nando as we left the cafe “They 
will dance day or night, asleep or 
awake, needmg no excuse. You will 
see for yourself.” 

We strolled along a dimly lit 
street of the gipsy quarter, silent, de¬ 
serted, foi It was well after mid¬ 


night and not a light showed in the 
hcavy-walled houses. But before the 
gate of one stood a stout, black- 
haired gipsy woman, taking the air, 
for the nignt was oppressively hot. 
She looked at Fernando in suspicion 
when he asked for the house of an 


acquaintance; then, as he spoke in 
the local gipsy dialect, she beamed 


and insisted that wc come inside. A 


moment later wc were sittmg in her 
tiny court\ard, drinking tea and 
eating meat-cakes Soon others of 
the family came out to meet us— 
the tall, lithe son clad m a tight-fit¬ 
ting jacket, and several graceful, 
drowsy-eyed girls with beautiful 
ohve skins. They stood about shyly, 
like newly awakened deer. 

Without a word being spoken the 
son brought out a guitar and started 
to play a flamenco. The girls began 
to dance, slowly at first, then faster 
and faster. Lights appeared in the 
adjoining houses, and soon shadowy 
shapes of men and women drifted 


through the gate. As they gathered 
around, clapping their hands in hyp¬ 
notic rhythm, the danang grew 
more excited. Another cuitanst 
took the son’s place and other 
dancers joined his sisters. The little 
courtyaid grew crowded as more 
gipsies arrived, some still puUing on 
their clothing, in haste not to miss a 
moment of me celebration. 

The son disappeared and returned 
carrying a basket filled with more 
meat-cakes and the delicacy known 
as langostinos, a kind of crayfish. 
“When die gipsies have no money 
they sing and dance,” said my 
friend Fernando, cracking a langos- 
tino “When they have money they 
eat, &ing and dance.” 

It was three o’clock when we left, 
fudging by the gay faces about us, 
the paity had just begun. 

In the days following I drove 
about with Fernando, discovering 
more of the gipsy ways Though 
they are full of humour and lau^- 
ter, they are, 1 lc.irnt, naturally de¬ 
vout; in each country where they 
have setded they have adopted the 
faith of their neighbours. In Spain 
anrl France they arc Roman Catho¬ 
lics; in England they are Anglicans. 

Contrary to the general impres¬ 
sion, they have a stern, almost pun- 
tanical moral code, with severe pun¬ 
ishments for Its infraction. When 
any vagrant on the road commits a 
crime, the gipsy is at once blamed. 
Actually the police are quick to say 
that senous crime among diem is 
rare. Yet, like all peoples isolated 
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Decause of a different blood, they 
have been compelled in many in¬ 
stances to live by their wits. Their 
tricks in horse trading are legen¬ 
dary. 

Near Jerez, Fernando and I met 
a gttano acquamtance of his—a man 
so full of tricks, he said, that the 
other gipsies called him £1 2k>rro, 
the Foxy One. 

“Horses are becoming scarcer all 
the time,” lamented the Foxy One 
“Now instead we must trade motor 
cars ” 

“It comes to the same in the end,” 
replied Fernando. “The gipsies are 
as good with cars as they used to be 
widi horses They can take an Eng¬ 
lish Austin and an old Crerman 
Volkswagen and make a Cadillac ” 

When we left Jerez for Granada, 
the Foxy One came with us part 
way as a passenger. Along the wind¬ 
ing coast we travelled until we saw 
the great Rock of Gibraltar rising 
like a gloomy monument. 'I'he Foxy 
One told of the smuggling which 
goes on across the border. 

“I have a gipsy friend here who 
wanted to bnng in two pigs he had 
killed, without paying duty. So he 
sat the pigs on the b^k seat of his 
car and dressed them up with hats 
and shirts and ties When the Span¬ 
ish police looked inside, the gipsy 
said they were tu'o friends who had 
been drinking The guards gave the 
sign to pass, the car went past 
the bairier, and the gipsy heard 
one guard say to the other, ’Those 
men in the back scat were very 


queer. They had faces just like 
pigs 

In Granada I went with Fer¬ 
nando to the Sacromonte, the great 
hill of caves at the edge of town 
where the gipsies have lived for cen¬ 
turies. It was a fascinating sigh^ 
like an anthill cut open to show the 
teeming life inside Here, in litde 
cubicles that from a distance looked 
like holes in a cheese, 3,000 gipsies 
dwelt On the lowest level were the 
caves of the rich dancers. Their 
“flats” were luxurious two or 
three rooms, equipped with elcctnc 
lights, radios, refrigerators, and in 
the largest room rows oE chairs 
where tourists sat watching the fla¬ 
menco 

We walked along a path that 
twisted up the mountain, in the 
poorei section In some caves gipsy 
workmen were being diavcd b/ gar 
rulous barbers; in cave grocery 
shops wrinkled women with shawls 
and ear-rings were buying dried 
peas to make soup. Here and there 
in a cave that served as a shabby bar, 
gipsy men and girls were dancing 
h)" their own pleasure. 

We descended, and passed the 
“cave Park Lane” again, with its 
brightly lit entrances “They tell me 
a cave is wonderful,” Fernando said. 
“It*s cool in summer and warm in 
winter A good cave costs more to 
buv or rent here than a good flat.” 

We visited the gkano colonies at 
Cordova and Madr’d. The gipsies 
do not always live in a separate 
quarter, but are often scattered 
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throughout aaty, for their social 
status in Spain is high. Their cloth¬ 
ing IS exactly like that ot their Span¬ 
ish neighbours, but when the trav¬ 
eller sees a man or woman with 
dark, beautiful skin, soft deer-like 
eyes and magnificent carriage, he 
knows that he is looking it a gipsy 

The older women are of great 
importance in a family, the oldest, 
lulled “the smoked ones'* because 
of their tawny skins, being enor¬ 
mously respected, the more wrin¬ 
kles they possess the more profound 
IS their wisdom The rich will al¬ 
ways help the poor If a gipsy is 
hungry he has only to go to the 
house or caravan of any of his fel¬ 
lows and, with no word said, eat 
with them for as many days as he 
Wishes He thinks it a disgrace to 
work for another He will work 
himself to the bone gathering 
olives, but only on condition that he 
be p.ud by the basket, so that he can 
labour or not as he pleases. For his 
basic creed is that he will acknow¬ 
ledge no master; the gipsy must be 
fiCC 

Legends say that gipsies have the 
power to foretell the future. But to 
my surprise I learnt that they have 
little faith in their own palmistry 
excellent psychologists, they study 
the sub]ect*s face rather than his 
hand and tell him what he wishes 
to hear. Yet they are extremely su¬ 
perstitious and live in terror of the 
mulos, the spirits of the dead. Some 
beheve they can “smell" coming 
disaster ana death. I discussed this 


with Walter Starkie, £uiope*s great¬ 
est gipsy scholar, as we sat in his 
flat in Madrid. 

"I’ll tell you a story," said my 
host. “You can draw your own con¬ 
clusions Leslie Howard, the actor, 
came here during the Second World 
War and told me he'd like to meet 
some gipsies So 1 gave a party. An 
old gipsy woman, one of the guests, 
came hurry'ing to me, verv pale 

“ ‘I'm leaving,' she announced. *1 
won't stav in the same room with a 
dead man That guest of yours, that 
Mr. Howard When I look at him 
I don’t see a face 1 see only a skull ’ 

“Two days latei—you may re- 
membei the tragedy—^Leslie How¬ 
ard was killed when the Geimans 
shot down a British transport 
plane.” 

Leaving Spain, I crossed the som¬ 
bre Pyrenees into France Along the 
quaint roads of Provence caravans 
began to appear, for the gipsies in 
France still live as nomads, going to 
the fairs and carnivals, selling their 
hnens and hand-made brooms, tell¬ 
ing fortunes and occasionally exhib 
iting a trained monkey or bear. 

I visited the wanderers near 
Toulouse, where as in so many 
other parts of France they had been 
heroes of the Fiench Resistance. I 
learnt here of the Romany pat- 
teran—how with bits of twisted 
straw dropped inconspicuously on 
the highway a Romany can show 
his exact route to any fnend who is 
following 1 studied the “newspa¬ 
per in the trees”—other bits of straw 
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and grass they tie in the branches 
to tell their passing compatnots the 
intimate habits of the locality. To¬ 
day the gipsy sign for an unfavour¬ 
able village or farm is the circle 
with a bar across—^familiar to all 
motorists on the Continent as the 
“no parking” sign 

In a clearing on the ed^ of 
Lyons 1 sat in a green-striped tent 
on gorgeous Oriental cushions and 
drank tea with a family of Russian 
gipsies 

“Papa was in your countiy once,” 
remarked the daughter. “He talks to 
us often of that time.” 

The old man, cjlled Zanco, nod¬ 
ded his silvery head. “I was in the 
capital of your country, that you 
call New York. It was when I was 
very young, having 20 summers per¬ 
haps, and now I am over 70 I ar¬ 
rived in this great city of New York 
and since I could not speak your 
language I had some handbills 
printed saying m English, *1 Zanco 
am a very fine tinker.* And I took 
one of these handbills to a great 
hotel called the Waldorf-Astona. 
And a tall man with fierce eyes 
pointed to a great pile of pots and 
pans in the kitchen and said *Mend 
these.’ And 1 mended them, and 
went to other hotels where there 
were other piles of pots and pans 
and I mend^ these also. New York 
is a fine aty. It has many pots and 
pans.” 

From another caravan nearby 
came the sound of a violin playing a 
gipsy rhapsody that ended in a per¬ 


fect imitation of the trilling of a 
burd. Our talk turned to muuc. 

“The gipsy knows the real magic 
of music,” declared Zanco. “He can 
imitate every sound that he hears 
in nature, me rolling of thunder 
and the rushing of water, the hissing 
of snakes and the barking of a fox. 
A gipsy will get up from his bed 
when he hears the nightingale and 
on the strings of his violin follow 
the song of the bird And the bird 
will always answer. With their mu¬ 
sic the gipsies and the birds speak 
together.” 

I took my leave of the Latin gip¬ 
sies and Hew to London. With a 
weatherbeaten Irishman called Den¬ 
nis who had devoted his life to the 
English wanderers 1 drove across 
the rolling hills of Kent and at a 
thatched mrmhouse climbed out of 
the car to walk along a narrow lane. 

“Now you’ll sec the real country 
gipsies,” said Dennis. “None d 
these sophisticated city ones you’ve 
been meeting. And you’ll see beau¬ 
tiful caravans by a running stream 
and gipsies dancing on a board ” 

The lane led into a shadowy 
wood Dennis whisdcd—a high, 
sweet-sounding signal that earned 
far. Suddenly around a clump of 
bushes appeared a short, stocky 
man with flaming red hair. He 
greeted my friend jovially and led 
us to a cleanng where a buxom 
woman was cooking supper over a 
fire, helped by two girls ctf a beauty 
that was unusual even for the 
gipsies Nearby stood the caravan. 
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a gorgeous structure of green and for you A gipsy dog is trained dif- 
goid, with dotted red curtains in the ferent Hell let a man come into 
windows. your caravan to steal something, but 

At the invitation of the gipsy, who then he'll hold the fellow by the leg 
bore the name of Smith, we sat on till you come home and find him. 
the ground to eat supper, a kind of That way you know who's botherin’ 
meat stew. I studied the family you" 

about me. Except for tlie father's “People don't bother us Romanies 
red hair, they all had typical gipsy ton much here in England," said 
features, but their speech was start- Mrs Smith “Plcnt> r>f the gorgtos, 
ling They had liv^ for so many the Englislimcn, marry gipsy girls, 
generations in Britain they tilked Some of'em fancy jxxiple, that's got 
typical Cockney. Sirs and Lcirds to their names.'* 

*‘T(X) bad the stew ain’t hoch- “My brother he married a gorgio 
wichi,” said our host “That’s what girl,” said Smith. “A girl what had 
us calls hedgehog Hcxrhwichi’s the jilenty ol money and a fine house 
best vittles us gipsies has got.’* But in a month he was takin’ to the 

The buxom Mrs. Smith, who bore road again He said the house was 

the first name of Bntanma, put a trxi tull of draughts " 
generous helping in my bowl. “Eat We finished eating and my Irish 
plent)', dcane," she urged “It’s got friend spoke a quiet word to our 
gipsy strength in it. Last time us hostess She turned to me “Can't 
had hochwichi was coming back do any dancing tonight, dearie, 
from the funeral of m) Aunt Sarah. You come to the hop-puking next 
Deane, I wish you could have seen week in I lampshirc There’ll be gip- 
that funeral Hundreds of us Ro- sies from all over England And 
manics was in it, caravans and peo- \oii'll see dancing on me board as 
pic walking, foi almost a mile The you never seen before.” 
rofiin was made just like a Bible I took her advice and the fbllow- 
When you lifted the cover of the ing week set out with Dennis to- 
Biblc you was raising the lid, and wards the green South Downs 
theic was Sarah lying so peaceful Wc arrived late in the afterncxin 
inside When 1 die I hopes I’ll have at the hop-pickcis' camp—a sight I 
a coffin like that ” could hardly believe possible. 1 

The son of the family arrived might have been Icxiking at a dusty 
now, a handsome young man of painting of life a century ago Per- 
perhaps 24, leading a large brown haps a hundred caravans were col- 
dog. lected in an irregular circle, blue 

“Don’t go to a gipsy camp when caravans and red, striped and 
there’s nobody about,” my host ad- chequered, gold-pancllcd and sil- 
vised me. “Tne dogs’ll make it bad ver Before each a wcxxl fire was 
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burning, with a Romany woman 
supenntending the blackened iron 
pot simmering over the flames For 
a moment 1 felt almost like the 
Connecticut Yankee set down in 
King Arthur’s Court Only the 
whistling of a jet plane overhead 
brought me back to the present 

We sat down beside the Smiths’ 
caravan, and Mrs Smith turned to 
hei husband “Ciet a board, dearie,” 
she said “It’s time to have some 
dancing ’ Smith brought from the 
caravan a plank two ^t long and 
a foot wide, and set it carefully on 
the ground A man came from an¬ 
other caravan, carrvmg not a guitar 
oi acioidion, as I expected, but an 
enormous, old-tashioned gramo¬ 
phone with a horn in the shape of a 
huge purple flower 

“Stirt the music, dearie,” said 
Britannia 

I had a new shock the tunc was 
Irish and Britannia stepped upon 
the board and began to dance an 
Irish Jig 

But It w.is the strangest jig I ever 


saw, a mixture of *‘The Irish Wash 
erwoman” and some barbanc dance 
of the East. And all the gipsies ga 
thered round clapped their hands 
with hypnotic rhythm, as they had 
clapped for the dancers in Jerez, 
Seville and Lyons 
A new Irish tune succeeded the 
first, and Britannia was succeeded 
by her eldest daughter Other girls 
and men followed quickly Though 
the music had not changed, the 
dances were all gipsy now, the 
dances of Spain and Rumania and 
Hungarv and the other far-oft coun¬ 
tries where the ancestors of these 
nomads had wandered. The dance 
was the dramatic rccual of their 
lives, their calm and their wild 
passion, their laughter and their 
tragedy As I watched, their whole 
beings were transfigured; there was 
a light in their faces like tliat of 
worshipfjcrs before a holy shrine 
We left the dance and drove back 
to London M\ Spanish friend, Don 
Fernando, was right I'ht gipsies 
are still a mvstcry 


A Dav fo Rememhet 

J. FRiLND With a full soiul diary hit on the idea of pinning a calendai 
in her bathroom for jotting down social engagements 

Not long ago she and her husband were entertaining a couple to whom 
they had long owed hospitality During the evening, me guest visited her 
hostess’s bathroom Upon her return to the living-itKim, hf r manner was 
definitely chilly 

After the couple had departed, the hostess heard a muffled shout from 
hei husband It came from her bathroom The husband had taken a casual 
glance at his wife’s calendar The entry for that day read “Have the 
Pearsons to dinner and get it over ” —s CaMds 



Those ungratcfnl, larcenous birds stole the audior*s garden tools 
littered the place with debris Then they spurned the handsome 
nest he built them—and the battle was on f/'" 
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My War 
With the Ospreys 


By John Stanhec^ 

Author of "Thr Gruprfc of Width 
"Edti of Edtn ' etc 



M ') w\R With thr ospreys, like most 
wars, was largeh accidental— 
and It IS not over \et The winter caused 
an uneas) truce, but hostilities ma> soon 
reopen, although I can find it in m\ 
heart to wish for peace, even friendship 
1 hope the ospreys, wherever they ma> 
be, will read tins 

1 shall go back to the beginning and 
set down mv side of the ailair, trying to 
ne as fair as 1 possibly can 
Three years ago I bought .i little place 
on a beautiful point of land near Sag 
Harbour, Long Island. Sag Harbour is 
a fishing town, inhabited by people who 
have b^n here a long time Though we 
arc not natives, still 1 beiieve thit the 
people of the village have accepted my 

Cotdtnted from Halidav 
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wife, my two young sons and me as 
citizens. With the owreys, however, 
I have not only railed to make 
fnends; I have, on the contrary, 
been insulted, have thrown down 
the gauntlet and had it accepted. 

In the upper branches of a half- 
dead oak tree on the very tip of our 
point, there was, when I took pos¬ 
session, a tattered lump of rubbish 
which looked like an unmade bed. 
“That’s an osprey’s nest,’’ a native 
of the village told me. “They come 
back every year. I rememb^ that 
nest smee 1 was a little boy ’’ 

“They build a messy nest,” I said. 

“Messy, yes,’’ he said, “but I 
doubt if I could design something 
the winds wouldn’t blow out. It's 
darned good architecture from a 
staying point of view ’’ 

Towards the end of Mav, to mv 
delight, the ospreys came back from 
wherever they had been, and from 
the beginning they fascinated me 
They are about the best fishermen 
in me world Thev would coast 
along, hanging on the hree/e, |)er- 
haps so feet above the watei, then 
suddenly their wings rose like the 
fins of a bomb and they arrowed 
down and nearly always came up 
with a fish. I became a habitual 
osprey watcher 

In time, two of my ospreys were 
nudged by love and began to install 
new equipment in the great nest on 
my point. They brought unusual 
material—^pieces of wood, rake han¬ 
dles, strips of cloth, reeds, swatches 
cf seaweed One of them, so help 


me, brought a piece of two-by-four 
pine three feet long to put into the 
structure. They weren’t very careful 
bmlders; the ground under the tree 
was strewn with the excess stuff 
that fell out. 

I mounted a telescope on the sun 
porch and even trimmed some 
oranches from intervening trees, 
and from then on those love-dnven 
ospreys didn’t have a moment of 

then one morning the os¬ 
preys were gone I walk^ out to 
the point and saw, sticking half-way 
out of their nest, the ^aft and 
feathers of an arrow. Now Catbird, 
mv younger son (he was eight at 
the time), is the archer of the fam¬ 
ily I ran him down and gave him 
what-for m spite of his plaintive 
protests that he had not shot at the 
nest 

The birds did not come back 
They were across the bay 1 could 
see them through the telescope 
building an uneasy nest on top of a 
|X3wer transformer on a pole where 
they were definitely not wanted. 

I got a ladder and climbed up to 
the nest on our point, and when 1 
came down 1 apologized to Catbird. 
For in the nest I had found not only 
the arrow, but my bamboo garden 
rake, three T-shirts and a Plaza 
Hotel bath towel. Apparendy 
nothing was too unusual for the os¬ 
preys to steal for their nest. 

Now I must admit that I had 
been pleased and a litde proud to 
have my own osprey nest. I had 
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planned to observe die nestlings 
when they arrived. The empty nest 
on the point that summer was a 
matter of sorrow and perplexity to 
me. 1 went to my Audubon, and it 
told me the following: 

“Osprey (fish hawk), length 21 to 
24 inches, wingspread 4^ to 6 feet, 
weight 34 pounds .. Provided they 
are not molested, ospreys will 
nest wherever there is a reasonably 
extensive body of clear water and 
some sort of elevated nest site The 
birds arc excellent watchdogs, driv¬ 
ing off crows and other birds of 
prey. For this reason platforms on 
tall poles are often erected to en¬ 
courage them to nest about homes 
and farmyards ** 

It was in Fehiuarv of 1956 that I 
asked myself If people put up plat¬ 
forms on poles, why not build a nest 
so attractive as to win back my own 
birds ^ (The power company had 
meanwhile torn their nest off the 
transformer.) 

In late winter I went to work 
Climbing the oak tree, I cleaned 
away the debris of the old nest 
Then I firmly wired in place hori¬ 
zontally a large wagon wheel. I cut 
dry pampas grass stalks and bound 
them m long faggots. With the 
freezing blasts of winter teanng at 
my clothes, I reascended the tree 
and wove the reeds mto the spokes 
of the wheel until 1 had a nest 
which, if 1 had any oviparous im¬ 
pulses, I should ha\e found irre¬ 
sistible. 

After that I had trouble with the 
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novel 1 was writing, since I had to 
rush constantly to the telescope to 
see whether my prospective tenants 
had returned. Finally June 1 came 
and school broke up, and I put my 
boys on watch. 

One morning Catbird charged 
into my study “Ospi eys * *’ he shout¬ 
ed “Come running—ospreys •’* 

1 rushed for my telescope. There 
were the ospreys, all right. But they 
weren*t settling into my beautiful 
nest They were tearing it to pieces, 
lihing out the carefully bound reed 
pads, carrying them across the bay 
and P''opping them clumsily on top 
of the transfoi mer 
Of lourse my feelings wcic hurt. 
Whv should I deny it? But on the 
heels of injury came anger I'hose 
slipshrxl, larcinous birds, those in- 
grates, those—those ospicvs My 
eyes stiased to the shotgun that 
hangs over my firepKuc, hut licfore 
I could leach for it, a Ma(.hi.ivclli.in 
thought came to me 
1 wanted to hurt the ospreys, yes. 
I wanted revenge on them But 
with numbei-four shot? No, I ached 
to hurt them as they had hurt me— 
in their feelings, psychologic ally 
I am an adept at psychological 
warfare I declared the garage out 
of bounds to everyone. My novel 
came to a dead stop Daily I worked 
in the garage, using pieces of chick¬ 
en wire and a great deal of plaster 
of Paris. Then I asked my neigh¬ 
bour, Jack Ramsey, a very gi^ 
pamter, to come to my workshop. 
At the end of two days we 
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emerged with our product a life- 
size replica of a nesting whooping 
crane. It is my belief that there are 
only 37 of these rare and wonderful 
birds in the world Well, this was 
the 38th. 

Chuckling evilly, I hcMsted the 
plaster bird up in the tree and wired 
her firmly in the nest Her blinding 
white body, black tail and bnlliant 
red mask stood out magnificently 
against the sky. I went back to the 
sun porch and turned my telescope 
on the ospreys, who pretended to 
go about their nest-building as 
diough nothing had happened 

1 knew what must be going on 
over there, though. Mrs Osprey was 
saying, “Lord Almighty, George! 
Look who has moved into the place 
you didn't want Why did I listen 
to you?” 

And 1 laughed to myself These 
are the wounds that never heal 
This is psychological warfare as it 
should be fought 

Two days later my son Thom 
came running into my study “The 
nest! ” he cried. “Look at the nest! ” 

I bolted for the door. The ospreys 
in jealous rage were dive-bombing 
my whooping crane But all they 
could accomplish was the breaking 
of their talons on the hard surface 
of the plaster. Finally they gave up 
and flew away, followed by my 
shouts of derision 


The ospreys have not attacked 
any more, but we have had other 
visitors. One morning I looked out 
of the window to see a rather stout 
lady in khaki trousers and a turde- 
neck sweater creeping across mv 
lawn on her hands and knees Fiela- 
glasses dangled from her neck, and 
she held a camera in front of her 
When I went out to question her, 
she angrily waved me away. 

“Go back,” she whispeied at me 
hoarsely “Do you want her to fly 
away?” 

“But you don't understand—” I 
began 

''Will you keep your voice 
down ?” she rasped. “Do you know 
what that is? The club will never 
believe me. If 1 don't get a picture 
of hei I'll kill you ” 

Yes, we have had bird watchers 
—lots of them You see, our whoop¬ 
ing crane can he sighted from a long 
way off After a time they discov¬ 
ered the nature of the thing, but 
they would not listen m my expla¬ 
nation of the ruse In fact, they be¬ 
came angry; not at the osprevs— 
where the blame rests—but at me 

No one can say I am unforgiving, 
though. I have taken my whooping 
crane down and restored the nest 
to Its old beauty. It is ready and 
waiting. Let us see whether this 
year the ospreys are big enough to 
let bygones be bygones 


ouKH in the powder room of the Beverly Hills Hotel “My dear, I 
can’t decide whether to go home to bed and take a sleeping tablet or take 
a pep-up pill and stay with the party ” —Contributed h\ Jeanne Barnett 



Never before has the untversUy man had his choice of w many jobs, 
nor a choice so hard to ma^e 



By Jamef Leasor 


F or 20,(X)o graduates from Bn- now referred to as Cawley’s Latin 
tain's universities this year. Quarter ” 
the chances of landing big Shell Petroleum Gimpany, Hoov- 
|obs immediately have never been er, Monsanto, the motor Brms, and 
better Tbe demand for outstanding many others vie with each other in 
graduates far outstrips the supply competition so tierce that the rc- 
Smee January, teams of recruiters cruiting season has earned, among 
from industry have been canvassing universities, the irreverent name of 
universities explaining just what the three-ring circus Luncheons 
then firms offer as a career with executives, expense-paid week- 

London University Appointments end visits, escorted plant tours, all 
Board has 13,000 jobs for new are part of the recruiting pro- 
graduates—but only ^ to fill them, gramme 

Oxford has been asked for 1,800 StarUng salaries have soared. A 
more engineers than are still in science graduate with a good degree 
search of jobs One Oxford don, can expect to start at up to J^^oo m 
mindful of the great Morris motor the chemical industry A physiast 
works at Cowley two miles away, can begin at £yoo and an engineer 
said wryly “Oxford University is at J[62^ In 1947 (although new 

Biufd on an artule in Fortune 
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graduates were scarce then, too, 
^cause the war had reduced theu: 
numbers) starting salaries were little 
mote than half as large. 

Even more impressive than imtial 
salaries are the heights to which 
graduates can rise—--quickly AJ- 
uiough, as Lord Heyworth, chair¬ 
man of Unilever, has said, “There 
will always be management men 
whose only university has been *the 
University of Hard Knocks,’ ” the 
numbers of such men are on the 
decrease. Today, about one in three 
*top managers in Britain are uni¬ 
versity graduates. The director of a 
Midlands motcM* firm predicts that 
within ten years at least 8o per cent 
of such men will have degrees. 

The graduate’s degree, however, 
IS by no means certain entree to a 
well-paid career Although the 1944 
Education Act has assured many 
more young people of a State-aided 
education, it has not ensured that all 
are of the cahbre sought by indus¬ 
try Many firms prefer to recruit 
graduates who have taken an active 
part in their college activities—even 
though they took a lower class de¬ 
gree. Thus, although the man with 
first class honours is at a premium, 
starting salanes may be higher for 
graduates with thud class degrees 
man for those with seconds. One oil 
comrany in Brazil hired the holder 
of a fourth class physics degree—the 
lowest class awarM—because he 
had proved himself a successful 
president of his college boat club. A 
large advertising agency interviewed 


117 undergraduates in 1956 but en 
gaged only two men. 

Last year a Unilever team o£ re 
crullers interviewed 1,200 under 
graduates. Of these, 215 took selec 
non tests, 64 were offer^ jobs, anc 
44 accepted. Unilever estimates tha 
each new man so engaged costs then 
^500. They call this “cheap,” ar 
guing that in his working life eacl 
graduate will earn easily ^50,000. 

Many people still believe that am 
graduates are in less demand thar 
men with science degrees This ma) 
seem so initially, for average start¬ 
ing salaries of arts men are roughl> 
£^0 a year less than those of theu 
scientific contemporanes But when 
these arts graduates are 35 they may, 
judging from today’s averages, earn 
16 per cent more than the scientists. 
Two-thirds of the graduate staff in 
Unilever have arts degrees So do 
many of the top men in the motor 
industry Directors often feel that 
the outlook of arts graduates is 
wider and more libeial than those 
who studied to a narrower scientific 
curriculum 

Some universities just haven’t 
enough room to take all the students 
who want to read for scientific de¬ 
grees To help them—andmdirecthr 
themselves—^many companies fi¬ 
nance laboratory extensions, pay for 
apparatus, or give scholarships 
Snell, for instance, spent /435fOOo 
to endow the Chair of Chemical 
Engineenng at Cambridge. Dun¬ 
lop IS making an annual grant of 
^500 to the University of Leeds. 
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Vickcrs-Armstrongs have recently 
founded three new ;f400-a-year 
scholarshijps at Cambridge m addi¬ 
tion to meir existing 17 named 
university scholarships 

Many compames have schemes to 
send pronusing young men from 
their own offices and workbenches 
on full university courses. Last year 
Shell helped 40 students m this wav, 
this year they are helping twice as 
many Altogether, Shell expects to 
spend £2^,000 on educational pur¬ 
poses in 1957 The Ford Motor 
Company provides grants for mans 
course^, even helps youngsters to 
stay on at school until they go to a 
university 

Although firms that run such 
schemes naturally hope that men 
who graduate through their aid will 
work for them, they do nut insist on 
It No strings at all are attached to 
the offcis they make The Ford 
Motor Company explains “We dcj 
it so that their contribution to the 
industrial and commercial life ot the 
country will be enhanced ” 

Some, who recall then own sti ug- 
gles to find yobs during the ';o's, 
speak sarcastically of present-da\ 
undergraduates as men with one eve 
too closely on an eventual pension 
and the other too closely on starting 
pay Personnel officers report, how¬ 
ever, that today’s young graduates 
are not primarily concerned with 
starting pay but with the worth¬ 
whileness of a tob and eventual 
prospects One industrial psycholo¬ 
gist explained “They have seen sti 
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many older people who are out¬ 
wardly successful but are deeply 
unhappy because they feel that 
their yobs are not essential to the 
community—that if they stopped 
work tomorrow, their contribution 
wouldn’t be missed . 

Most young men tend to view 
then wot king lives in terms of a 
career with one company. Thus, the 
best advice for a graduate faced with 
an almost embarrassing abundance 
of offers IS to study the various com¬ 
panies and to look beyond imme¬ 
diate prospects What may seem 
ideal for a young man in his twenties 
may not give die same satisfaction 
in his fotties One man who was 
offered what appeared a perfect yob 
in advertising with .1 soap firm 
changed his mind at the last moment 
and went elsewhere at a lowrr 
salary He tclt dial the second yol> 
offered him bro.idrr prelimina'-y ex¬ 
perience 

I'his does not mea.i neccssanly 
that the firms themselves work on 
this assumption of permanence As 
Lord Hey worth says, “The comyx:- 
tition to secure the services of thoa. 
who show aptitude for management 
IS keener than ever before, and even 
when you have caught your poten¬ 
tial man4igcr young, there is always 
the chance that on his way up the 
ladder you will lose him to someone 
else 

Thus most big firms, his own in¬ 
cluded, take endless trouble to re-fit 
square pegs who find that their first 
yob is not quite lyhat they had 
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hoped. Having paid so much in time 
and money to attract these young 
men, no firm wilkngly lets them be 
wasted. With the enormous re¬ 
sources and overseas connections of 
some of the giant concerns, a place 
can be found for nearly all Because 
of this, and rigorous pre-cmplov- 
ment testing, the turnover of 
graduate labour is fairly low in in¬ 
dustry Some 70 per cent of all uni¬ 
versity graduates who started their 
first job four years ago are still with 
their first employer 
It would be understandable if 


many undergraduates became en¬ 
tranced by multiple job offers with 
visions of quick success and an early 
seat on the board. Still, it is well to 
remember that at the top of industry 
there is room for only a few Most 
graduates do indeed mow suffiaent 
promise to reach at least the foothills 
of success rather quickly About half 
climb to managenal positions withm 
ten years And out of every ten, 
seven reach this rank before they re¬ 
tire Nevertheless, merit, good luck, 
and above all hard wor\ are still the 
basic elements of success 



Sp\ce and Lije 

ALi URirMLNT that womcH Hold out to men is piecisely the allurement 
that Cape Hatteras holds out to sailoi s they arc enormously dangerous 
and hence enormously fasanating To the average man, doomed to some 
banal drudgery all his life long, they offer the only grand hazard that he 
ever encounters Take them away and his existence would be as flat and 
secure as that of a moo-cow Even to the unusual man. the adventurous 


nun, the imaginative and romantic man, they offer the adventure of 
adventures Civilization tends to dilute and cheapen all other hazards, but 
civilization has not made women a bit more safe chan they were in Solo¬ 
mon’s time, they are still inordinately menacing, and hence inordinately 
provocative, aiicl hence inordinately charming 
The most disgusting cad in the world is the man who. oii grounOs of 
decorum and morality, avoids the g.ime of love He is one who puts his 
own ease and secunty above the most laudaUe of philanthropies Women 
have a hartl time of it in this world They are oppressed by man-made 
laws, man-made social customs, masculine egoism, the delusion of mascu¬ 
line superiority Their one comfort is the assurance that, even though it 
may be impossible to prevail against man, it is alsvays possible to enslave 
and torture a man This feeling is fostered when one makes love to them 
One need not be a great beau, a seductive catch, to do it effectively Any 
man is better than none To shiink from giving so much happiness at 
such small expense, to evade the business on the ground that it has hazards 
-—this is the act of a puling and tacky fellow — h i Menciun 



It Bays to Increase Your 
WORD POWER 


Bv Wilficd Funk 

C^LiOKt YOU BEGIN this tcst ufiti yiiur own tkhnirions 4)f tliosi woids you 
think you know Then tick the word or phrisi you Ik1il\c is nearat tn meutuHH 
to the key word Answers an on rhi ntM page 


(1) escapade (ts' ka pade'>- \ couit- 
yard B prankish adventure C entne 
D climb 

(2) maintain (mane tAnCy- \ to den\ 
B hold back C carry on ot continue 
D enclose 

(.1) distraught (dis traw't')—A distracted 
B twistecl C exhausted D ph\sicillv 
injuted 

(4; besmirch (be smirch y-A to grim¬ 
ace B lie L wince D soil or defile 

(5j facetious (fa se' shiisj— f(K»lish 
B easily penuaded C jocose O arti- 
tiual 

■ H) inspiriting (in spir' u ing^-A de¬ 
pressing B hitter C weakening D 
cncouragmg 

(7) relegate (rfil' e gate)- A to delay 
B banish C entrust D distnbute 

(8) lackey (lick' 1)—A male servant B 
small vessel C beggar D lock 

(9) eitpbcit (eks plls' It)—A prompt B 
tbrupt C plainly stated D brief 

(10) staple (sta^ p'l )—A dependability 
B prinapal cemmodity C sharpness 
D strength 


(11) dally fdal' u \ to put on iirs 
H iiiitite ( histen 1) waste tiiiu 

(12) bartei (lur' ter) \ to annoy K 
rride b\ diiect exchange ot nimnw dities 
( aigui D (heir 

(I I) fallow (ta)' o)- \ plf>ui;hed uid kit 
un&eeded B mellow ( rich -ind krtik 
1) degenerate 

(14) perspicacious (pur spj ki' shus) — 
\ suspicious B cleir in writing and 
speiking ( of keen understanding or 
discernment i) deteiiniiud 

(15) purloin (pur loin') - \ to steal B 
Ixuiow C ductve H forge 

(Ih) propensity (pro pen' si tl)—A mjbi- 
tion B inclination o'- tendency C 
hosTility D kindliness 

(17) flippant (flip' ant)- A liirtatious 
B speedy C joyous 1> pert 

(18) festive (Us' tiv)-'\ gteedv B 
restless C gay and meriy D inflamed 

(19) replete (re pleet')-- A abundantly 
supplied B strung C epctitious D 
replaced 

(20) platitude (pUt'I tud)~ \ rule of life 
B wise saying C flat surface D dull, 
*nte remark 
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'IT PAYS TO INCREASE 
YOUR WORD POWER" 

(1) escapade—B \ prankish adventme, 
an act in reckless disregard of pcopiicty, 
as, a wild euaptuk Firun Ficncn eteapadt^ 
“lark ” 


(2) maintain—T To carry on or cun- 
ttnue, as, funds tn mamtam histone 
monuments 


(3) distnughc—/V Dntractul, beset with 
mental conflict, as, dtstraugpt with 
worries Latin dntraberet “to tear to 
pieces ** 


(4) besmirch—D To soil or detile, sullv, 
as, scandals that brsmirch om's reputation 

(5) facetious—C Jocose, charactcii/cd b\ 
wit or humout, as, a ftwiiMx rematk, 
Latin facetiae, “wit ” 


(6) inspiriting—D F'nrouraging and 

heartening, inspinng, as, an Mtptrittng, 
talk 


(7) relegate—To banish, rcmf>vt ut 
consign to a less important position or to 
obscuntv, as, to rele^ie outmoded 
furnishings to the attic l^tin reka^re, “to 
send back ' 


(8) lackey—A Male servant, scivile fol¬ 
lower, as, to tieat a person like a lack^ 
Spanish larayo, “font soldier ” 


(9) explicit—C Plainlv stated, cleatly 

expressed, definite, as, expheti directions 
Latin expiuore, “to unfold *’ 


(10) staple—Principal commixlity or 
SC 


product a ocnmtry or tegum; as, rice, 
the staph of Siam Old l^glish sUpu, 
“support '* 

(11) dally—D To waste or idle away 
time, as, to daify at one’s work Old 
Fren^ daher, “to talk ” 

(12) barter—B To trade by direct ex¬ 
change of one commodity for another, 
as, to barter beads for fish and fruit Old 
Fiench barater, “exchange ” 

(13) fallow--A Ploughed and left un¬ 
seeded, as, falha' helds Old English 
fealpa 

(14) perspicacious—r Of keen under¬ 
standing or discernment, as, a pers^a- 
itotu adviset Latin persptcete, “to look 
through “ 

(15) purlom— V *10 steal, as, to Jxtrhm 
sctict dficuments 


(lb) propensity^ B Inclination or ten¬ 
dency , as, a natural propenst^ for arguing 
Latin peopendtre, “to incline to “ 

(17) flippant—U Pert, impertinent, dis¬ 
respectful, as, a fltppant attitude 

(18) festive—C Gay and merry, befitting 
a feast or holiday, as, a festm evening 
Latin fexttrm 

(19) replete-—A Abundantly supplied, 
Filed to the utmost, as, a record rej^ete 
with errois Latin tepiere, “to fill again *’ 

(20) platitude—D Dull, tnte remark 

commonplace statement, as, a speech 
hlled With platt*tides 

[ 'oeaMary Rating 

20-19 correct excellenc 

18-16 correct good 

15 13 correa fair 



Depending solely on enterpnse and ingenuity, this company has 
demonstrated that big business can be an inspiration and an adventure 
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ONE ot the dark¬ 
est days of the 
Second W o 1 1 d 
War — May 13, 
1940—when Hol¬ 
land was within 24 
hours of collapse, a British destroyer 
steamed into enemy temtory on an 
extraordinary rescue mission Dis¬ 
dainful of German submarines and 
planes, the ship tied up at the Hook 
of Holland and took aboard 25 men. 
The men weren’t stranded Britisli 
nationals or a trapped military force. 


they were executives and research 
men of the Philips Ounpany, Hol¬ 
land’s giant electrical combine 
'1 he British considered the rescue 
effort worth risking a desperately 
needed dtstroycr--and they were 
proved right, for the Philips men 
brought out details of electronic de¬ 
vices destined to play critical war 
roles One was a new vacuum tube 
that became a vital component of 
radar. Another tube, which con¬ 
verted invisible infra-red radiation 
into a visible picture, became the 
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heart of a range-finding apparatus 
and was used in developing the 
“sniperscope** telescopic sight 

Phihps IS one of the most remark¬ 
able and far-flung enterprises on 
earth. It has factories in 32 countries 
and 150,000 employees who produce 
Rs.300 crores worth of gcxids a vear. 
The company has demonstrated that 
btg business isn't neccssaiily limited 
to big nations When Philips out¬ 
grew its market m Holland it spn*ad 
out over the rest of the world Its 
light-bulb factories prosper in 
Egypt, Java and 20 other countiies 
Philips furnishes X ray equipment 
for Burma hospitals, electronic com¬ 
puter parts for Britain, projection ap 
paratus for U S cinemas Its radios 
go up the Andes by muleback, and 
physical research workers in .Sweden 
use Its spectroscopes and election 
microscopes. Australia's fiist tele¬ 
vision station was large Iv built by 
Philips. 

The company's products langc 
from Christmas-tree lights to a 
Rs5o lakh cyclotron If a country 
wants a Rs 5 crore overhaul job on 
Its telephone and telegraph system, 
as Argentina did recendy. Philips 
will oblige. If Saudi Arabia is in the 
market for a new hospital, as it was 
last year. Philips will handle the job 
Similarly, it would build and equip 
an enure airfield—anvwhere in the 
world. 

The story of Phihps is pretty much 
the story of two exceptional men 
Gerard Philips and his brother An¬ 
con. Both were born in the little 


mecheval city of Zaltbommel in 
central Holland, where their father 
Fredenk was the leading atizen— 
banker, coffee roaster, tobacco 
manufacturer and tea importer 

By 1891 Gerard, 32 years old at the 
time, h^ cut out a small career for 
himself as a member of the teaching 
staff of the Polytechnic School at 
Delft To his family the shy, 
studious Gerard, with his unruly 
mousuche and steel-rimmed spcc- 
nicles, was “die professor.” 

Electricity fascinated him He had 
read everything available about 
Edison's new incandescent lamp, 
announced in 1879 On a trip to 
Scotland he visited the great scien¬ 
tist, Lord Kelvin, whose Glasgow 
home had some of the world's first 
electiic lights Cjcrard's eyes blinked 
111 wondei 

When he returned to Zaltbonimel 
he fi\cd up a laboratory in the wash¬ 
house behind the family home and 
set about leaining how to make light 
bulbs. After devising carbon fila¬ 
ments similar to those Edison had 
made, he took up glass blowing, an 
art he knew nothing about HiS first 
efforts yielded strange lopsided 
shapes, but he gradually learnt the 
tricks essenti.il to making the kind 
of bulbs he was sure would one day 
light the world. 

Gerard managed to infect his 
father with his own enthusiasm, and 
the elder Philips agreed to nsk 
Rs 1,50,000 in the manufacture oi. 
light bulbs 

Zaltbommel wanted no factones. 
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however. It was a small trading cen> 
tie and preferred to remain that 
way. Gerard found what he needed 
in rural Eindhoven—a little red- 
iirick building that had been used a& 
a tannery. He took on ten persons— 
farm people, whose work-worn fin¬ 
gers were better adapted to milking 
c(»ws than to the delicate business 
of making light bulbs Paticnti\ 
Cierard taught them the art In i8()i 
production got under wav—30 bulbs 
a day 

For four years the litde factor) 
limped along production rising 
slowly, money dwindling rapidly 
Finally father Fiederik, concern^ 
foi his inscstmcnt, decided that the 
company needed some new bkxid- - 
s|[K;cifically, Gerard's brother Anton 

Anton, 20 at the ume, had been 
training for the banking business in 
London and Amsterdam He was 
reluctant to go to little Eindhoven 
but he agreed to give it a half-year 
trial. 

With whiilwind energy he began 
to drive production upwards and b\ 
1897 Holland could no longer con¬ 
sult le the factory's output Anton 
took to the road—Ujermany, France, 
Spain and Portugal In 1898 he 
landed his biggest order 5o,o(X) 
bulbs to light the C2uir's Winter 
Palace in St Petersburg 

The First World War threatened 
to wreck the company when the 
Germans shut ofF its glass supplies 
from Austria and cat ^e rail link to 
Russia, one of its biggest cusiomeis 
The North Sea blockade prevented 
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imports of vital raw materials and 
export of finished goods. Anton re¬ 
acted with charactenstic vigour and 
imagin.ition He built a gUss plant 
and bought 70 reindeer .ind sledges 
to make dehvei les to Russia via Fin¬ 
land Next he liought a flc*ct of 
blockade running ships to get gtxxls 
into England and r.iw' materials 
our 

Si me the supph of X-ra\ lulx:s 
for Dutch doctors was cut ofT, An¬ 
ton decided to manufactuie them 
Film - projector lamps followcxi 
Then, with r.idio clcaily on its wav, 
the company began m inufactuiing 
valves and, in igiij, transmitting 
tubes for broadcasting 

Now, still exfiandirg. Philips's 
pnxluction was beginning to out 
glow Rur(i{x., and tlu tompanv 
moved into Asia, Alrica and South 
America Meeting IckjI conditions 
posed piohlcrns Radios for the 
tiopics h.>d to be hudt to withstand 
heat, humiditv and fungi Egypt 
presented a pa/zlei there was 
plenty of sand, but none of the type 
needed for gla,sm.iking So Philips 
had to import sand for its bulb 
f.ictorv there 

Today Philips factories pnKliicc 
50,(xxi varieties of lamp bulbs alone 
Some arc no larger than grains of 
wheat—used to light up the slender 
tulie-like endoscopes that surgeons 
slip into the stomach, bladder and 
other body cavities. At the other ex¬ 
treme are the giants used in light¬ 
houses 

Realizing that research was the 
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key to survival in the expanding 
electrical business, Phihps in 1914 
established one of the world's first 
industrial research laboratones, 
which today has a staff of 1,500 An 
impressive array of new goods traces 
direcdy back to the laboratory. 

Philips was one of the first pro* 
ducers of the yellow sodium vapour 
lamps now used to light highways, 
and Its research led to the high- 
pressure mercury lamp, the bnghtest 
source of continuous light yet pro¬ 
duced. A lamp no largei than a 
cigarette produces a beam bnght 
enough to permit newspaper read¬ 
ing SIX miles away. 

Perhaps Philips’s most notable de¬ 
velopment IS a type of ceramics 
which have the magnetic properties 
of iron but are non-conductors of 
electricity Such materials are find¬ 
ing many uses in radio, television, 
hearing aids and gramophones 
These mateiials, along with tran¬ 
sistors arc regarded as the two 
gre.itcst advance^ in electronics of 
recent years 

In following the trails blazed by 
Its research teams, Phihps has been 
led in some odd directions When 
Holland's suppliers could not pro¬ 
vide the tons of plastics needed in 
radio production. Philips undertook 
manufacture itself ana, characteris¬ 
tically, launclied a vigorous research 
programme. A type of plastic ic- 
sultcd which was adaptable to 
gramophone records—and presto' 
the company got into the record 
business. 


Simtlarly, after pioneer investiga¬ 
tions of ultra-violet hght shoym 
that when certam fatty materials are 
irradiated they are converted into 
vitamin D, Phihps set up in the drug 
business, and became one of the 
world’s largest producers of that 
vitaimn. This leci to other vitamins, 
then to hormones and vaccines. 

Research into human nutrition 
led to problems of animal nutrition, 
and once on the farm Phihps came 
up with a whole line of insecticides, 
fungicides and herbicides A long 
way from the electrical industry^ 
Says one Phihps research man “In 
underdevelops areas control of 
crop pests means more food and 
greater prosperity. If we can help lift 
the economic level of any country 
perhaps its people will become cus¬ 
tomers for our other products.” 

Philips’s pioneering in the fieli of 
worker welfare has bsn equallv for¬ 
ward-looking. In 1909 it inaugu¬ 
rated a medical service which has 
outstanding achievements to its 
aedit, especially m the fields of tu¬ 
berculosis, and maternal and child 
health 

Back in 1912 Philips 'naugurated 
a profit-shanng plan which set aside 
a substantial share of profits for 
its workers It has built 10,000 low- 
rent homes for employees. 

Education was a matter of pas¬ 
sionate concern to Gerard Phihps 
Before his death in 1942 he took 
time off from his laboratory regu¬ 
larly to teach children’s classes. This 
interest led the company into a 
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variety of school activities rangin^r 
from nursery schools to trade and 
secretarial courses. Any Philips 
worker who is interested in advance¬ 
ment can get training for a better 
)ob; any gifted youth can get a uni¬ 
versity education at company ex¬ 
pense. Some 7,000 people participate 
in these educational activities 

When Hitler’s forces starred over¬ 
running Europe, Philips knew that 
Holland’s turn was coming. Ar¬ 
rangements were made to shift 
management to London, New York 
and Curasao in the Netherlands 
West Indies. A Rs.5 crore nest egg 
was shipped abroad, essential data 
were microfilmed, and top personnel 
were ordered to be prepar^ to leave 
at 30 minutes’ notice. When the in- 
\ asion began on May 10, Dutch mili¬ 
tary men calculated they could hold 
out for two weeks. But the collapse 
came in four days—^upsetting the 
company’s evacuation plans and re¬ 
quiring the dramatic rescue bv 
British destroyer. 

Fnts Phihps, the son of Anton 
ind an officer in the Royal Nether¬ 
lands Artillery, of course had to re 
mam in Holland He took over 
management m Eindhoven, with 
objectives just the opposite of any 
busi nessman before him to increase 
employment and decrease produc¬ 
tion. He hired everyone in sight to 
keep them from being shipped to 
Germany for forced la&ur, and did 


everything possible to sabouge pro¬ 
duction. 

Eindhoven became a prune target 
for RAF bombers A quarter of the 
plant was destroyed and production 
dwindled to ncai zero When CJtr- 
man overseers took steps to get 
things moving again, workers struck 
—the lirsL strike 111 company histors 
Six were shot and Fnts Philips was 
imprisoned Released alter five 
months, but threatened with a sec¬ 
ond arrest, he wen*- undeigiound. 

At the end ot the war the com¬ 
pany picked up the wreckage and 
laid expansion plans which have 
tripled pre-war jiicxluetion When 
asked how Philips managed to glow 
from a tinv factors making light 
bulbs a day to its present size and 
eminence. Frits Philips explains 

"Many companies don't like to 
grow, they prefer sceuritv to great 
adventure With us it has alw.iys 
been different Anton Philips was in 
a hurry to get big Some people of 
his type tend to crush othcis .iliout 
them lie didn’t He delegated 
authority and encouraged people to 
grow in lesjxinsibilitv He liked to 
push people up Towards the end of 
his life—he died in 1951—he always 
liked to refer to us as ‘a woild fed¬ 
eration of companies ’ We hive at¬ 
tempted to demonstrate that if given 
the opportunity, free enterpnse can 
thrive and grc»w anywhere—to the 
great enrichment ot everyone.” 


yl'ly ffandfathet always satd that Uvtng ts h^e helping honey off a 
thorn —Louu Adamic 



A table told in the public interest 


TTie King Who 
Got Squeezed by 
"Tight Money” 





T llFRb ONCb lived 
j King who al- 
ways got c\cry- 
thing he wanted 
When ht want¬ 
ed a new carnage 
or new robc5, he 
bought them If he 
was a little ^hort 
of (.ash, he simply 
said, *‘(charge it, please '* Fur the King 
had always been a (voud Credit Risk 
Then one day things changed 
When the King said, “Charge it, 
please,” the mtr(.hant dumbfounded 
him by replying, “() King. I’d ht^e to 
do this but I’m tight for cash myvell F* 
The King was so hurt that he dt- 
cided to Take His (Custom Elscsvhere 
But at the next plate the man also 
hung back, murmuring, "Tight 
Money ” TTie King departed in a huff 
The King summoned his Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer “Money is 
Tight,” he told him “Ink up the 
Royal Press and run off enough for 
everybody ” 

The Chancellor piled “That would 
bring Inflation, Your Majesty,” he 
said “Remember what happened to 
the Kingdom next door? Wild Infla¬ 
tion—^money was so cheap, you were 


better off with a basket ot potatoes.” 

The King frowned. The problem 
was begmning to look complicated. 
He commands his Royal Economists 
to prepare a short, simple text on 
“Tight Money—What to do about it.” 

After many weeks they brought him 
volumes filled with charts—all above 
his head. In fury the King banished 
one economist after the c^er, unbl 
only one was left 

“Your Majesty,” this junior econo¬ 
mist quavered, “I have reduced the 
subject to nine words *Thete is no 
^mh thing as a free lunch *" 

The King turned a Royal Purple 
But as he raged, he thought Suddenly 
his anger subsided “You may have 
something *” he exclaimed 
So the. economist continued “When 
people borrow more than they save, 
soon there is a shortage of money ” 
“And then even a King can’t bor¬ 
row, unless he is willing to start up the 
pnnting presses,” said the King wisely 
“For as / said before, ‘There is no such 
thing as a free, lunch ’ ” 

“A wise saying, O King,” said the 
economist, “—^but if people were to 
sa\e more, there would ^ plenty to 
lend and Inflation could be avoided 
Soon oui ‘Tight Money* should go 
away ” 

“All It takes is more savings^* the 
King beamed. So the Kiag o|M;ned a 
sasings account himself and began 
putting some of his pay cheque away 
each pay day And he decreed that each 
of his subjects should do likewise And 
sure enough—before long, money 
stopped being “Tight ” 

Moral If each of us Kings will save 
something extra each pay day, we too 
will put an end to our “Tight Money “ 


Condensed from on adnirUrtment by Harrtr Tnut and Smnngt Bank 
tf. Tht Wiill Street Journal 
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"The Rocky MountJina—^Emigranti Croning the Plaiiu,” publiehtd by C. u lui & Krs (IS6b) 


They Bid Pictures in the 
Papei's 


Bv M.ilcolm Vciugh.in 


W HEN N\tiia\iel Currier’s big 
chance came he was ready for 
It. On January 1840, the SS 
Lextngton went up in flames All 
but four of the passengers and crew 
in this “luxury liner” were burnt to 
death or drowned. 

When news of the disaster 
reached New York, the editor of the 


The hthogtaphmg firm which 
fiom small hegtvnmgs achieved 
world renown 

New York Sun sent a messenger 
down the stnet to Currier’s litho¬ 
graphic shop Could Curritr pro¬ 
duce a picture of the tragedy ^ 


ReproduetioHS from the Hearv Peters CoPert^on Muteum of the City of New I ork 
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Cumcr—equipped and skilled in a 
new pnnting art—could. Quickly 
he called in an artist and his htho- 
graph pressman. Three days later he 
launched the era of pictonal report¬ 
ing with his realistic illustration of 
the holocaust. 

The newspaper issued an extra— 
a single large sheet carrying the 
names of the perished, the captain's 
story and, across the top of the page, 
Currier's picture of the terror-swept 
scene. Great blasts of fire and smoke 
belch from the ship. Lifeboats fail 
foul and capsize Passengers leap 
from the flames into icc-strewn wa¬ 
ters. A mother struggles franticallv 
to swim with one arm while hold¬ 
ing her baby above the waves A 
husband and wile, exhausted, are 
sinking in each other’s arms 

Thousands of copies of this awe¬ 
some extra were sold Suddenly the 
27-year-old publisher, Nat Currier, 
was famous. Lithography, the new 
method of engraving on stone, had 
been Currier’s livelihood since he 
was 15 and apprenticed to the first 
successful lithographic establish¬ 
ment in America Now he was in 
business for himself, printing litho¬ 
graphed letterheads, visiting cards 
and, occasionally, a picture After 
the Lexington, he determined to 
specialize m pictures. 

Concentrating at first on dramatic 
news pictures, he shortly added 
other types that could be hung in the 
homo—romantic scenes, historical 
subjects, eye-catching marvels of the 
times such as clipper ships, trains 


and life among the Indians. He pub¬ 
lished many uniquely American 
scenes: maple-suganug, corn-husk- 
ing, buffalo hunting, pioneers in 
covered wagons crossing the plains. 
The bnghtly coloured prints, each 
painstalungly tinted by hand, 
charmed dl beholders. And they 
were cheap. Small ones, alxiut the 
size of a lady’s handkerchief, sold 
at 15 to 25 cents. Larger pnnts, suit¬ 
able for a parlour wall, retailed at 
$i 50 to I3 Comical subjects, Cur¬ 
rier soon discovered, were the best 
sellers of all Of one single canca- 
ture he sold 73,000 copies. 

The business expanded beyond his 
fondest dreams On the pavement in 
fiont of his shop Currier put tables 
heaped with popular prints The 
•hop Itself he turned into the great¬ 
est miscellany of pictures ever seen 
Prints framed and unframed 
crowded the walls Open bins along 
the base of the w.ills were filled with 
other pictures 

Every morning pushcart pedlars 
started from the shop with loads of 
prints, bound for residential dis¬ 
tricts Agents were appointed in 
other cities, a niail-ordei department 
was set up In time there was a Lon¬ 
don office, with channels of distri¬ 
bution in almost every country in 
Europe. France liked the comics and 
the clipper-ship prints. Germany 
and Britain prnerred “picturesque 
America” views and Wild West 
scenes. Eventually the firm became 
the world’s most successful purveyor 
of creative art. 
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Nat (burner himself was a liiic 
hgurc of a man—tall and spaic, 
with blond colouring, blue eves and 
sidewhiskers Ills forceful prcscnLC 
w warmed by a genial manner 
The range of his friendships was 
unusually broad, including working 
men, artists, sportsmen and cclebii- 
tics 

As book-keeper for his e\cr-grt 
ing business, Curiier hiied an 
m-law, young James Ives In appear¬ 
ance Ives was short, thickset and 
dark of skin—Currier’s op[K>site In 
business, however, his talents so 
well complemented Cuiner’s that he 
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proved a tirst-class all round 
assistant, and in a few vears 
he became ]umor partner. 
Frf»m that time (11157) all 
punts boic the name. Cur¬ 
lier at Ixes 

The firm pnxluccd about 
three new pictures a week 
foi over 50 vears (NearK 
yanK) sepantc items still ex 
1st) To till II out all this work 
half a dozen at lists were eru- 
plo)LJ and a dozen piece 
woik coloiiiists Oiic ailist 
did the wiiilei scenes, an 
other the hoise pictures, a 
thud did ships, a louilh was 
the dog .ind gun man One 
of the most pioiihc of the 
ailists was a liail little wti- 
man, Fannv Palmer, who 
(.leated the pictuic ot the 
emigrant wagon tiain rtpro 
duced on page 57 She was 
C'urrier Ives’ mainstav 
Whenevei she had .in houi tree she 
.isked lor piecework -h.ind colour 
ing the prints at a ix-niiv lach 
The Currier fit Ives tinted engiav- 
ing th.il once sold for 15 cents to 
three dollars arc today “antique^ ” 
The larer prints have become col¬ 
lector’s Items, bringing as much as 
$4,<x)o 'fhe most complete collec¬ 
tion, worth a small toilunc, is cur 
rent!) on displav in New York, the 
city where the\ were pioduccd. The 
charm of these old pictures has 
grown with the vears Already visi¬ 
tors from all over the world are 
pouiing in to see them 


He witnessed the most homble explosion m history—until the 
A4)omb. A Reader’s Digest “First Person” Award 


Zk Dan Di 'aUi / \h‘a : U Av 
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By Sidney Perkins 


HE DAiE was December 6, 1917, 
but It was hard to believe it was 
winter A warm sun bathed the 
freighters, tankers and warships 
gathered on the quiet waters of 
Halifax Bay, the Nova Scotian hills 
which sloped gently up from the 
shore line were unseasonably gr(H:n 

SiDMi Plkkins emigrarcd tu Cdnaila from 
Fngiind as j boy, served two years in thr 
C'anadian Army kfore juiniiii* die Roval 
Canadian Navy in 1917 Long with the Royal 
Bank of Canadt, he is now in thi srcuiities 
business 


Out in the Atlantic U-boats were 
lurking Ships were Bghting for 
their lives 111 the North Sea, and 
men were dying in France But the 
war seemed unreal here in the peace¬ 
ful Narrows connecting Halifax 
Harbour with Bedford Basin Our 
only enemy here was boredom 
1 was 23, a naval cadet on the 
Catudian training cruiser I’d 
been shovelling coal into our hold 
when, at about 9am, George Rob¬ 
inson, my liest friend on the Niohe, 





THE DAY DEATH PASSED ME BY 


CcJled me “Come on up, Sidney 
Tv^o ships have just bumped each 
other.” 

1 hurried up the ladder and looked 
where George was pointing. It 
hadn’t been much of a colbsion. The 
SS Imo, a Belgian relief ship, had 
cut into the mrward hold of the 
Mont Bhnc, a heavily laden French 
freighter Both ships had been mo\- 
ing slowlv, and the damage ap- 
pcared slight Wc heard bells jangle 
as the Mont Blanc s skipper sig¬ 
nalled his engine nxim The decks 
of the ficightci, we noticed, were 
piled with metal canisters of the t) pe 
used for lubiicating oil or benjunc 

Suddenl\, from one of these cnniv 
ters a thin blue flame spurted up 
The French ship was only almut 250 
\ards fnim us. and I hurried foi- 
ward to get a lietter view Men on 
the Mont Blam’s deck had grablxxl 
(ire extinguishcis, but the flame 
seemed to leap crazily from canister 
to c.inistcr, and now blue and white 
fingers of hre reached up from the 
forward deck. 

At this point the Are still apjiearcd 
controllable, c\cn to an apprentice 
like myself. Then, to our amaze¬ 
ment, we saw that members of the 
crew had lowered lifeboats and were 
pulling away from their ship 5 »omc 
rowed desperately, others waved 
their arms as though to attract at¬ 
tention and shouted in French A 
boat was lowered from the British 
cruiser Htghflyft, and headed to¬ 
wards the flaming vessel 

I ran to the \ ery bow of the Niobe 
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now, and was thus closer to the 
burning ship than anyone else 
aboard our cruiser. The names had 
begun to leap high above the deck 
to the bridge, and I was starded by 
their changing hues—from intense 
white to deep blue, then engulfed 
by deep crimson Suddenly this was 
no longer a spectacle relieving the 
tedium of a quiet day, it struck me 
that tr.igcdy might be stalking the 
little Mont Blanc 

Men were diVing overboard now 
and swimming with a desperate ur¬ 
gency The whole ship seemed to be 
ablaze, and huge billows fif heavy 
black smoke drifted overhead Ex¬ 
cept for the crackling of the flre, the 
harbour seemed unnatuially quiet 

Onl\ a lew small craft weie mov¬ 
ing A tug had managed to put a 
line on the stern of the burning ship 
and was pulling her slowly into the 
channel, three or four (ire launches 
were piuring water on her The 
bluejackets from HMS Higkftyct 
had clambered up th'* bosun’s lad¬ 
der left by the fleeing crew, but the 
smoke obscured them completely 

I Icxiked towards the shore The 
jetties were crowded with people 
watching the show I turned back to 
the Mont Blanc And then, with a 
terrifying flash, the world came to 
an end 

Only the crew of the death- 
marked ship and the port authori¬ 
ties knew that 3,000 tons of trinitro¬ 
toluene (TNT) and 2,300 tons of 
picric acid had been waiting beneath 
(he Mont Blancas steel decks for the 
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tHE kEADSE^S - 


eager fingers of the flames. The un¬ 
holy combinaflon of gas, TNT and 
Are produced the most horrible ex¬ 
plosion, apart from volcanic disas¬ 
ters, in then-recoidcd history, an ex- 
plosion not to be surpassed until the 
invention of the A-bomb 
A split second before 1 was dashed 
to the deck I saw an incredibly bril¬ 
liant flash* a needle of flaming gas 
leapt from the Kfont Blanc at least 
^(x) feet into the skv Then came the 
air blast, and my head hanged 
against the heavy anchor chains ot 
the Niobe Lying there stunned, 1 
felt our big ci 111 scr being lifted rude 
ly as though pushed from below bi 
some giant hand A huge tidal w.u'c 
picked up our ship and smacked 
her down on the wcxxkn pnr to 
which we were tied, sn).ishing the 
pier like matchwood 
The detonation rushed from the 
Mont Blanc to hit the hills and came 
back to us in 1 oiling roars Daac'd 
and litwildered, 1 still had sensr* 
enough to realize m\ danger The 
Mont Slant*f steel hull had been 
blown into fragments, and now 
white-hot rivets and jagged pieces of 
steel plate rained down on our deck 
or fell hissing into the wal^r around 
us (Later I learnt that a half-ton 
chunk of the ship's anchor was 
blown three miles inland ^ I stag¬ 
gered to compjiative s.ifety under 
the Nioifc*t arinouri'd bridge. 

From here I looked out on a scene 
that seemed too fantastic to be real 
Where the Mont Blanc had been 
was now a Ixiilmg, flaming cauldron 


of oil and chemicals A tower of 
smoke reached high into the sky, to 
spread in a mushroom-shaped cloud 
over the harbour. Ships, many 
throwing tongues of Are tirom their 
decks, dnftcd aimlessly, torn from 
their anchorages by the blast 

A seaman huddling near me 
«^creamcd A piece of molten steel 
had hit him in the back. Without 
thinking I picked him up and ear¬ 
ned him to the sick bay The place 
was crowded with dazed men, many 
of whom groped blindly, crying that 
they couldn't see 

A bosun’s whistle summoned the 
crew to muster in the officers' ward- 
rooin Nearly a rhous.ind of us 
jammed into the loum Tersely our 
sUppci, C'ciptnin James Newcombe, 

I onc-lcgged veteian of C 7 alli|X)li, 
told us that nui ship was still in 
d.ingcr The blast h.id blow 1 the 
fires out of oiir boilers, and we wete 
without power Nearby, on shore, 
W.11 chouses had been set on Are b\ 
burning metal, and there were large 
reserves ot ammunition stored close 
to them The captain said he wanted 
the engineering ciew to remain 
aboard, but he askcxl ^or volunteers 
for the dangerous task of removing 
the ammunition from dcxdcyard 
magazines. It meant carrying shells 
and Anng<harges 500 feet between 
'ourning buildings . nd dumping 
them into deep water. Virtually the 
whole crew volunteered 

Meanwhile, the engineering offi¬ 
cers assigned parties to empty our 
own magazines. With four others I 
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humed below decks to xemove the 
wooden cases containing explosives 
for the big guns. As we started 
work, the £ip*s dynamos failed, we 
were in absolute darkness. In des¬ 
peration the officer in charge lit a 
match so that we could find the 
cases. His supply of matches held 
out until we had removed the last 
case; then, when he realized what he 
had been doing, his face went white 
Normall>, this experienced officer 
would never have even earned a 
match into a magazine But the con¬ 
cussion had left us all *i bn foggy 
During the next two hours we 
helped the stokers raise steam pres¬ 
sure When I finally came above 
deck, I had my first real look at our 
ship Her tour funnels had been Bat¬ 
tened, and there were gaping holes 
in her deck But the real wounds 
had been suffered by our crew 20 
killed, and more than kx) injured 
Now reports lx:gan to come from 
shore The blast had smashed almost 
every window in Halifax, and Hres 
had sprung up all over the city as 
the hail of hot steel fell on the wood¬ 
en buildings Many members of oui 
crew hved in Halifax, and the skip¬ 
per had allowed those with families 
to go ashore One middle aged 
stoker returned to the Nwbe with 
eves glazed like those of a dead man 
He had found his home collapsed 
and Ills wife, still alive, pinned un¬ 
der a heavy beam. In vain he had 
tned to move the timber. He cried 
for help, but his neighbours were 
frantically trying to save members of 


their own families. Then, just as a 
rescue party arrived, his wife died. 
Next day he leaint that his two 
sons, two daughters and three 
grandchildren had all lieen killed. 

As other members of the crew 
came back, some were grief-stricken, 
othci s trembling with rehef because 
the holoi'just had sp«ired their wives 
or children I’hey told how thou- 
s.inds had lx;en watching the burn¬ 
ing ship from office buildings and 
homes Then had come the dread¬ 
ful, unbelievable eruption The blast 
had huilcxl glass from pulverized 
windows into eyes Mon* than 200 
people h.id liecn blinded. 

When thi blast shcx>k the city, 
churches, Victories and office build¬ 
ings fell apart as though made of 
c.irdlxiard It was estimated that at 
least 2,fKX) wcic killed, 8,000 injured 
and at least missing 

The tcriific power of the explo¬ 
sion brought on a miniature earth¬ 
quake The bed of the Narrows 
under the Mont Blanc split asunder, 
even the rock of Halifax Peninsula 
cracked open I'he firessurc of the 
blast reached towns fx) miles away, 
to smash windows and rattle dishes 

For myself, I took little interest in 
these phenomena 1 was alive and 
uninjured—^that was the incredible 
fact that filled me with wonder i 
doubt whethci anyone had been as 
close to the explosion as 1 had been, 
and survived. In the nearly 40 years 
that have passed since, I have never 
stopped thanking the Almighty for 
showing me His speaal mercy 



In the hands of an expert 
the boomerang is a fascinating 
plaything—or a deadly weapon 


Australians 



Marvellous Throwing Stick 


By DjI Stivem 


T jirlf \ears when the 

Queen and the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh visited Australia, they wit¬ 
nessed a performance which for 
sheer virtuosity was almost un¬ 
canny. The performer was Joe Tim 
bery, a stocky, dark-skinned man of 
aboriginal descent The instrument 
With which he delighted his audi¬ 
ence was that well-known symlxil of 
Australia—the boomerang Using 
a two-and-a-half'foot weapon,' Tim- 
bery threw it so that the boomerang 
skunmed away breast-high for 40 
yards, suddenly 'limbed too feet in 
the air, swung round m a wide loop 
and spun back towards its thiower, 
losing height rapidly. As the gyrat¬ 
ing missile approached him it 
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Condensed 


slowed down abrupdy, thtii hov¬ 
ered over him, its blades turning 
slowly Timben', who had dropped 
to the ground, reached up and neat 
1 ) CtUight It with his bare feet 
Timber\'s skill with one of man’s 
oldest weapons (the hiximerang was 
used in Ancient 
Egypt) IS not uni¬ 
que in Australia 
in the remote noi- 
thern parts 
of the coun¬ 
try aborigines still 
put the boomerang 
to daily use, both 
as a hunting wea¬ 
pon and as a play¬ 
thing. ^ 

from Moyfau 




I have watched thnlling contests 
between these masters of the art. 
They can make the boomerangclimb 
to 150 feet at the top of its loop, then 
on die return, swoop back and forth 
in front of the thrower like a giant 
butterfly dipping from flower to 
flower. Or diey'U make it go into a 
hawk-likc hover flight. Half-way 
back, the boomerang steadies itself 
m the air and, still spinning rapidly, 
drops slowly down until it nearly 
reaches the ground. Then it turns 
and comes at full speed back to the 
thrower. I have seen ricochet throws, 
where the boomerang strikes the 
ground 50 yards out, bounces into 
the air, then circles and returns And 
dive throws—^ihe gull-likc boomer¬ 
ang curvets high into the sky, side¬ 
slips down to within a few inches of 
the ground, then planes up into the 
thrower's hand. 

In distance contests the abongmes 
send their boomefangs round a tree, 
130 to 140 yards away—close to the 
extreme range of the weapon On 
these throws the boomerang flies 
forward at 50 miles an hour or more, 
^pinning so hist that it looks like a 
cusc of wood on edge. At a height 
of about 20 feet it wheels round the 
tree in a wide curve, then starts 
back, gathering speed and purring 
like a giant top It lands at the 
thrower’s feet with such force that 
the tips of the blades drive six inches 
into me earth—an unnerving sight. 

The boomerangs used by die abo- 
ngines to perform these feats range 
in length from 18 inches to three 


feet. The angle between the arms 
vanes from 90 to 120 degrees—in 
shape this ancient weapon ^ks un¬ 
cannily like the swept back wings of 
a jet aircraft. 

Examine a boomerang and you 
notice that one arm is a few mimes 
longer than the other (though both 
weigh the same) One side is flat 
and the other rounded or cambered. 
Also, there is a slight skew in the 
blades, as there is in a propeller It is 
the skew which makes the boomer¬ 
ang chmh m the air The cambered 
shape of the arms, like that of an 
aeroplane wing, creates “lift", but 
since the boomerang leaves the 
thrower’s hand in a vertical position, 
the “hft" pulls It to one side in a 
curving path that takes it back to 
the thrower 

How did these primitive people 
come by an invenuon embodying 
such complex aerodynamic prma- 
ples^ Almost certainly it evolved 
from an earlier weapon, the curved 
throwing stick, or hunting boomer¬ 
ang. Longer and heavier, and flat 
on both sides, this throwing stick 
swerves m flight but does not return. 
Hurled against surfacing fish or 
ground game, it flies fast and low, its 
heavy blades revolving rapidly. I've 
seen it carry up to 230 yards, and 
I've also seen it disable three kan¬ 
garoos in a single throw. An even 
heavier throwing stick—^the war 
boomerang, up to five feet in length 
—^is hurled with both arms, and cuts 
a wide swath of broken limbs and 
cracked skulls. 



Outstanding feats with the return 
boomerang require extraordinary 
skill, and a great performer spends 
as much time in practice as a musi- 
aan. From the time a young aborig¬ 
ine boy can walk he is trained in its 
use. The father makes him a toy 
boomerang which he soon learns to 
send veenng dangerously over the 
camp of rude bough shelters. When 
the boy has gained some skill, he'll 
play games with the other lads and 
ms elders, not only hurling it but 
also learning to duck and dodge 
from Its eccentnc, curving path. He 
soon becomes expert with the toy 
boomerang; I've seen an eight-year- 
old kill a cockatoo on a branch at 30 
yards. 

Not until he reaches manhood is 
the abongine permitted to have a 
real boomerang. Under the watch- 
eye of an elder he chooses a bend 


or elbow in a native tree such as an 
acacia, cuts it out with a stone axe 
and carefully trims it. After steam¬ 
ing It over a smoky fire until it is 
pliable, he gives it the twist he 
wants. The wl\ole process takes 
many hours, spread over weeks. 
(Now that the 20th century is reach¬ 
ing into the remotest cmners of Aus- 
traha, the aborigines have recently 
been killing surfaang fish witn 
hunting boomerangs made of gal- 
vamzed iron*) 

The young warrior will use his 
boomerang mainly in hunting birds 
Thrown into a nsing flock of wild 
ducks, cockatoos or pigeons, it 
shoots up under the screeching 
birds. In vam they try to avoid the 
whirling death, which appears to 
follow mem hke a malign live thing. 
1 once counted four birds flounder¬ 
ing down in a cbud of white 
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feathers after a single swoop of this 
amazing weapon 
Sometimes the black hunters will 
spread a net of vines across the sur 
face of a stream Then when a flight 
of wild ducks flies up the stream, the 
abongine will throw a boomerang 
high above them, at die same time 
imitating the try of a hawk De¬ 
ceived by the plunging flight ot tht 
boomerang, the frightened ducks 
settfe on the water and are entangled 
in the net 

The art of boomciang throwing 
has gained stiunch devotees among 
other Australians Among them i> 
the formti head ot the Schotil oi 
Public Ilcakli and Tropical Medi¬ 
cine in S\dncv, Piotcssor H.irvcs 
Sutton, whose skill with the boom 
erang is equal to that of anv alnirig- 
inc Another is hTaiik Donnellan, .i 
Sj dney printer who was taught bv 
the aliorigints when he was a iliild 
His record throw w.is round a jiolc 
r6o )aids aw'av, and back to his fee r 
In recent years Donnellan and a 
team of five other white men have 
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challenged teams of aborigines to 
contests of skill, and beaten them 
Donnellan has experimented with 
making boomerangs of various ma¬ 
terials, and rccenUy fashioned one of 
plastic that can he mass produced 
He has sold boomerangs to people 
in many countries and his dieam is 
to see boomciang thiowing ac¬ 
cepted as a sjxirt t ho woi Id < ivcr For 
the flight of cl wcll-tluown boomei 
jng IS cMraordin iiilv lovely, with 
Its falcon like ng and plunging, 
and the mere sight of one is enough 
to tempt the muscles 
Once, while criis.uling tor his 
hobby, Donnellan visited a niitnhcr 
of schcxils demonstrating and giv¬ 
ing awav hfxmicratigs At one 
school the hcculmastor, distincllv 
c(x>l to the idea, told him that the 
Iwys had plemtv ot s|X)its alrcaeh 
Ncvci thcless, when Donnellan went 
his wav he loft a few Iwximorangs 
behind Visiting the school a few 
days later, he noticed ? hiejken win 
dow The he admastcr had done it- - 
with a hcKimeianq: 
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See-Worthy 

A RECLNT Atlantic crossing Eiskine CaKlvvell told the c.ipt.iin oi the 
Queen Maty this yarn Youth goes to sea as cabin boy Works his way 
up by degrees until he bceoincs captain of a great liner, most lesj'icctcd 
man in his held. Sccond-in-eommand, anxious to emulate his success, 
observes that his chief has one invariable habit At the start of e\ieh day, 
he goes to cabin, opens desk drawer, takes out slip of paper, icads what is 
on It with earnest intensity, then replaces paper, locks desk When captain 
dies, at npe old age, first act of successoi is to open desk, find slip of 
paper, eagetly read. Contains one sentence only 
“Left side of the ship is port, right side of the ship is starboard.” 

— M Dolbiei 






The 

Best Advice 
I Ever Had 



By Margatet Bour 1 {e~Wkite 


j w\s K iiMiD child when Mothci 
' \ her crussidc to gi\e me 

1 * ' courage Among my earliest 
recollections arc her words, “Go 
right up and look your fears in the 
face—and then do something**’ 

To help me overcome my fear ot 

loR 111! lAsr 25 \c2r& Margaret Bouikt 
White has roamed the world with her 
camera to photograph great cvtnts—the in> 
diistrial revolution in Russia, the coming of 
independence to India, the fighting in Korea 
During the Second World W'ar she photo¬ 
graphed the air battles over Europe, die 
Fignth Army in North Africa, and was one 
of the first to show London in the blackout 
in a senes of mm historic puturts 

bB 


the dark Mother devised a little 
game for us to plav outside at night 
She ran round the house in one 
direction, I in the other At the far 
corner, just as 1 began to tingle with 
dread of the unknown, I would run 
Straight into her reassunng arms 
Next, 1 sped the entire distance 
round the house alone—and there 
was Mother at the starting point. 
Soon I was joyfully facing the dark 
alone for as long as ray parents 
would let me stay outdoors 
Often 1 woke up in the night con' 
vmced that I had heard burglars in 
the house. Then my sister Ruth, 



THE BEST ADVICE I EVER HAD 


three years older than I and brave as 
a hon, would say, '*Let*s go down¬ 
stairs and look.'* Forcing myself to 
face the fear, I would go hand in 
hand with her through every room 
In doing this simple thing, 1 found 
that my fear vanished; had there 
actually been a burglar, I think 1 
could have confronted him without 
panic 

As 1 grew older, the most fright¬ 
ening experience for me was staying 
in the house alone at niglit My 
parents gradually built up my cour¬ 
age to face this oidcal Mother 
would set me doing something I 
liked—working at a favourite jig¬ 
saw puz/le, or reading a book Then 
she and Father would leave me and 
stroll to the cornei and back, or per¬ 
haps drop in on a neighbour for a 
quarter of an hour One night when 
they returned 1 realized with sur¬ 
prise that 1 had been alone for four 
hours. After that, I spent cntiic 
evenings by myself in happy acti¬ 
vity, completely oblivious to fear 1 
had learnt not only to banish fright 
but to enjoy solitude. 

Now that 1 am living a life that 
means much roving in strange 
places and occasionally a brush widi 
real danger, I feel that Mother's ad¬ 
vice IS the wisest 1 ever had “Face 
your fears, and if they are ground¬ 
less they will evaporate. If they are 
real, do something, and the verv 
activity will see you through." 

1 remember vividly my first job 
of aenal photography. I was taking 
pictures tor an airline company over 
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the Blue Ridge Mountains in North 
Qirolina They particularly wanted 
a shot of lovely Lake Lure, a scenic 
attraction along their route 

This happened in the *3o's, when 
working from a small plane was not 
yet common My pilot took off the 
cockpit dcxir and lashed me to the 
base of the seat so that I could lean 
out over the side and work We flew 
into tlie mountains through a steep, 
ragged pa^s Within the lamih of 
peaks the sun died out, we were in 
a wilderness ot gloom wheie cloud 
patches maskeil the highest sum 
mits, forcing the pilot to navigate 
between them by guess 

'I'urbulcnee ineieascd b\ the mo 
ment, tossing the plane about like a 
chip m the sea It was .1 struggle just 
to keep m\ heavv camera, which 1 
was holding tightly, ham dying up 
and hitting me on the jaw But my 
real dread was the growing convic¬ 
tion that we would not get out alive 

Then Mother's counsel came to 
mind “(jet your work done,” I said 
sternly to myself 

Iklow us Lake Lure was inter¬ 
mittently visible, showing itself 
briefly like .1 many-fingered puddle 
of milk, then veiling itself with 
cloud Perhaps my pictures would be 
blurred lieyond recognition by the 
tossing camera Nevertheless 1 
leant as far out as my ropes would 
allow and, for the next several min¬ 
utes, whenever the plane catapulted 
into a clearing I snatched a shot 1 
became so completely absorbed that 
by the time we flew out of the 
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mountains I was sorr\ we had to go. 

Years later, as a war correspon¬ 
dent, 1 was asleep in my bunk in a 
ship crossing the M^iterranean 
when a torpedo struck us The ship 
lurched violently I landed in the 
middle ot the floor 'This is it," 1 
thought, and mv knees shook as 1 
fumbled in the dark for my clothes 
Then 1 thought of Mother’s advice 
—“Look fear in the face, and do 
something I" 

1 grabbed my sling b.ig contain 
ing a small camera and iilm, and 
burned out along the crazily sloping 
deck to my boat sUtion. As 1 stood 
in line 1 saw that the lifeboat was 
half-flooded A nurse just ahead of 
me was shaking so \ lolcnds that the 
strap of her sling hag kept slipping 
off. 1 tucked It under her shoulder 
strap so that it would suiv —d trifling 
dung, but her trembling stopped, 
and my own fear had left me 

Our lifebo.'it, with all of us sitting 
in water, was lowered to the sea 
Some boats had capsizcil, thlowing 
people into the water. One muse I 
remember jxirticularly (Grotesquely 
covered with oil, she was trying to 
swim I managed to catch her hand 
and somehow pulled her to the gun¬ 
wale where others helped to drag 
her into the lifeboat 

The few small things 1 could do 
to warm her up—i ubbing her hands, 
tying a scarf over her head—helped 
me so much that 1 felt everyone 
could use a bit of action “Let’s bail 
out the boat with our helmets,*’ I 
tjggested Overcrowded as we 


were, this took some teamwork. We 
had to fill, pass and empty our hel¬ 
mets in rhythm so as not to interfere 
with die rowers. First we counted in 
chorus, then sang as we scooped till 
the boat was almost dry Busy help¬ 
ing each other, it was easier for all 
of us to forget fear Mother’s advice 
had helped me through the 20 most 
dangerous hours of my hfe. 

I have been told that for some 
jicople It IS a terrifying thing to 
spend the night in the woods alone 
For me, this is a beautiful experi¬ 
ence which restores my inner hfe 
At my home on a hillside 1 make up 
a lied at some favourite spot in the 
woods 'Fhc piece of sky 1 sec just 
before dropping off to sleep is 
framed b> the tallest oaks My cat 
takes up vigil, her back to my bed, 
her face towards the forest 

From time to time 1 wake slight¬ 
ly, to glimpse the changing drama of 
the heavens The stars have moved 
Later perhaps the moon has risen, 
or the lowland is wreathed in mist 
A glow-worm turns on his green 
lamp under an azalea bush. At four 
in the morning kitty, her jd? cf pro¬ 
tecting me from the penis of die 
night finished, jumps on to my bed 
and we nap for another half-hour. 

Then 1 get up to enjoy a cup of 
codec while 1 watch the dawn. Over 
the new day hovers r special en¬ 
chantment, compounded of the 
magic of the night. This whole beau¬ 
tiful experience is possible only be¬ 
cause my mother’s advice and train¬ 
ing freed me from fear. 





S HORTL\ BFroRF mid-moming on 
the day of the muider—August 
4, i955--thin rjin began to fall 
from a lead-coloured sky on Kan¬ 
sas City, Missouri In a l^autv par¬ 
lour at 6213 Brookside Plaza, Mrs 
Wilma Frances Allen# pretty 34- 
vear-old wife of the president of a 
prosperous automobile agenc), was 
having her hair done. Between 12 25 
and 12.30 she left the shop, paused 
in the doorway to tie a scarf over her 
head and stepped out into the rain 
Her Chevrolet convertible stood in 
a nearby parking place Mrs Allen 
hurried towards it. 

She was not again seen alive. 
According to everyone m the 
beauty shop, her mood was gay. She 
was looking forward to dining out 


By Kilt I Detzer 

With her husband that evening, and 
the visit to the hairdresser was in 
honour oi the occasion As she sat 
under the driei she had asked the 
manicurist to change the shade of 
her nails to go wi& a beige dress 
she would wear Hair-do and mani¬ 
cure came to $5 She paid with a 
$30 cheque, put the change in her 
blue handbag and vanished inu> the 
rain 

The Allens were a happy, highly 
respected couple They lived with 
two sons, aged nine and seven, in a 
big ranch-type house in exclusive 
Vivion Road No servants “slept 
in,“ but Mrs Allen had employe 
a babv-sitter for the evening 
At 5 o’clock her husband phoned 
to remind her of their dinner plan. 

7 J 
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Startled that $he had not returned 
home, he spent an hour telephoning 
friends se»mg news o£ her. That 
evenmg he sent out his agency sales- 
men to hunt for the convertible. 
They couldn't find it. Allen, greatly 
disturbed, notified the police. They 
broadcast a “missing persons'* look¬ 
out and a request for information 
concerning the car. 

It was 2.10 a.m. when Patrolman 
Ronald Ehrhardt discovered the 
Chevrolet under a dark viaduct near 
the Union Station. The motor was 
cold, proving the car had been there 
severe hours. Doors and boot were 
locked. Detectives broke m and 
found bloodstains on the rear floor- 
mat and seat cushions Someone 
had tried to wipe blood from the 
chromium strip under the left front 
door. Then Akt detectives pnsed 
open the boot and came upon most 
or the clothing Mrs Allen had been 
weanng. It was bloodstained and 
torn. All )ewcllery and money, the 
scarf and blue handbag were imss- 
ing. (jrimly, the police shifted their 
search for a young woman to one 
for a young woman's body. 

Experts discovered several latent 
fingerprints m the car, too blurred 
to be of value. There were also what 
appeared to be palm pnnts, useless 
at the moment because there was no 
classified file of ^Im prints against 
which to check mem. 

By dawn the authorities had dug 
up only one slim useful fact. The 
Allens kept a mileage-petrol record 
which enabled the police to estimate 
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that the car had travelled some 6o 
or 70 miles after it left the beauty 
parlour. 

Police drew a 35'mile circle on a 
large map It covered parts of two 
states, Missoun and ^nsas The 
area embraced some 50 towns, many 
suburbs and some sparsely settleo 
rural regions Somewhere in that 
circle, pohee told themselves, some 
where. . 

B) 8 o’clock that first morning 50 
Kansas City detectives were at work 
on the case, and police and shenfls 
in surrounding areas had been alert¬ 
ed Most officers guessed that the 
crime was the work of what news¬ 
papers call a “sex maniac," and po¬ 
nce all over America were notified 
Before night a widespread hunt for 
violent sex deviates was on. All 
across the continent, in the next few 
weeks, unsavoury characters were 
picked up, questioned, released. 
One newspaper'estimated that at 
one time more than 600 officers were 
devoting full time to the case. 

Possible leads poured into Kansas 
City. All, even the most unbeliev¬ 
able, had to be checked and double 
checked. In Omaha, Nebraska, the 
sheriff took into custody a man who 
had served a pnson sentence for a 
sex crime and whose record showed 
42 arrests in the Kansas City area. 
The man's face was bnusra and 
scratched, and he claimed that he 
had been hurt in a fight in the Kan¬ 
sas City railway yards. A bus driver 
reported that the evemng Mrs. \llen 
disappeared a man (x about 40 
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boarded his bus at Warrenton, Mis- 
soun, his clothing dirty, lips cut, 
left cheek deeply scratched. Two 
teen-age boys the same evening had 
followed a convertible they were 
sure was Mrs Allen's on U S 
Highway 69 None of these leads 
proved fruitful. 

The first break came on Saturday 
evening, August 6 Late that after¬ 
noon Richard Taylor, a Kansas 
firmer, was driving a tractCM* on 
fiighway (k) some 2S miles south of 
Kansas City when he saw a blue 
handbag in the ditch He did not 
stop Later he heard on a radio 
newscast that Mrs Allen's handbag 
was missing, so he sent his young son 
back to hunt for it The bov found 
the bag, empts, and Taylor notified 
the sheriff The handbag was quick 
ly identified as Mrs Allen’s 

The next morning another farm¬ 
er, Clifford Eihart, and his son Mil- 
ton were out in their station wagon 
searching back roads for a stra>ed 
cow and calf On Tibbetts Road, 
ibout SIX and a half miles from the 
dirh where the handbag was 
found, they saw a pasture gate 
standing open. The gate led to a 
moist lowland field hidden from the 
road by brush and trees They drove 
in, thinking only of strayed animals 
But as they bumped across the field, 
young Milton pointed and cried out, 
“What's that?’’ 

“It was some distance off,’’ Erhart 
says. “But I knev' nght away We 
didn’t even stop, just turned and 
drdve fast to the nearest telephone 
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and called the shenff He came in 
a hurry ’* 

The body was nude. Mrs. Allen’s 
hands were tied behind her with the 
striped scarf She liad been shot 
twice in the back of the head. Her 
jewellery, even her wedding nng, 
was missing Officers immediately 
I oped off the area, but ram had 
washed .iwav all evidence Not a 
footprint or tyre nack remained 

Among early arrivals at the pas¬ 
ture was an F B 1 .igcnt Other 
agents from several Mid-West of¬ 
fices converged on Kansas City Ex¬ 
perts were flown in Files were 
restudied, in search of some stray bit 
of inforni.ition that might link this 
to some other violent crime 

Yet, despite all their efforts, the 
jmIicc could not find a single clue 
The frightened public was demand¬ 
ing a quick solution Investig.itors 
worked feverishly—and in the dark. 

Medical examination of the body 
threw doubt on the “sex maniac’’ 
theory The experts said it was 
doubtful whether the victim had 
been raped Then, How to explain 
the nude body and the ripped and 
blocxiy garments in the car bextt? 
Police asked psychiatrists tor aid in 
forming a picture of the tv|.x: of cri¬ 
minal involved This led nowhere 
As the search dragged on, day after 
day, night ,ifter sleepless night, 
newspaper headlines shrank to two 
oft-repeated words No Cllt-s • 

On August 31, four weeks after 
the murder, a burglary suspect, be¬ 
lieved to be a 30-year-old Californian 




parole breaker named Arthur Ross 
Brown, had twice shot and criticdlly 
wounded a Wyommg shenfT as the 
sheriff was arresting him. The man 
got away. 

Brown, who came from a re¬ 
spected family, had been charged, 
when he was 14, with forcing a 
young girl into a car at gunpoint 
and driving her into the hills, where 
she persuaded him to return her to 
her home. There were other ar¬ 
rests on his record another abduc¬ 
tion—^with a gun—of a woman, and 
twice he had been apprehended 
while stealing lingerie from worn 
en*s bedrooms However, nothing 
in his record showed that he had 
ever been in Kansas Citv. He was 
married but his wi&'s whereabouts 
were unknown 

Shortly after the shooting Brown 
stole a car in Sheridan, Wyoming, 
and drove to Rapid City, where he 
robbed a liquor shop. He was later 
identified from photographs Theic- 
after he stole a senes of cars, one of 
which was recovered with his finger¬ 
prints—but no palm print—on it. 
Next, a man answering to his de¬ 
scription held up liquor shops in 
three other cities In each case, a 
woman assistant, alone in the shop, 
was the victim. 

Meanwhile, the F.B 1 and Cali¬ 
fornia police kept close watch on the 
homes of Brown's relatives and 
fnends. They still did not connect 
him with the Allen case, however 
He was wanted for shooting the 
Wyoming sheriff 


Then on November 9 a fright¬ 
ened householder called the Kansas 
nty police and the local F.B.I. A 
neighbour, the caller reported, had 
been visited by her estranged hus¬ 
band, who had forced her at gun¬ 
point to accompany him m his car. 

The woman’s name^ Mrs. Arthur 
Ross Brown 

A search was launched immedi- 
atelv—^without result Four hours 
later Mrs Brown returned home, so 
unnerved that she was incoherent 
Brown himself had escaped again. 
This time he fled to California, a 
move the F.B 1 had anticipated. 

Local officers and F.B.I agents 
interviewed all members of Brown’s 
family, wherever they lived, and all 
persons with whom he was known 
to have had previous contact His 
mother, a God-fe.iring, law-abiding 
woman, was convincc'd that her son 
was mad, and begged officers to ap¬ 
prehend him b^ore he could do 
more harm. She promised to notify 
the authorities if she heard from 
him She did, on November 13 

That evening she thought she saw 
a prowler outside, and a little later 
her son telephoned. He had tried to 
see her, he said, but hrd fled, fear¬ 
ing a trap Now he would kill him¬ 
self. He hung up The frantic 
mother called the FBI, which 
went into quick action 

Several agents rushed to keep a 
close watch on the mother’s house. 
Others went to an uncle’s home in 
Oakland and to that of an aunt in 
San Francisco. A car parked in a 
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dark street near the aunt's house 
quickly drew their attention. An 
agent approached it silently, saw a 
man, his face hidden by a blanket, 
apparently asleep on the front seat. 
Car windows were closed and doors 
locked. The agent backed away. 
This might be Brown, or it might 
be someone sleeping o£E a drinking 
blind Just then a city police squad 
car rolled past, turned its spotlight 
on the house occupied by Brown's 
aunt, went on. The F R.I agents 
overtook it. Earlier, the police said, 
the aunt had reported a prowler. 
Thev had responded, found no¬ 
thing. Now they were making sure 
he had not returned 

The city police called for a second 
squad car and, when it arrived, 
eight ofEcers quiedy surrounded the 
sleeping man. They turned three 
spotlights, SIX torches on him, or¬ 
dered him into the street Grog- 
gily he obeyed The)' studied his 
sullen face The hunt for Brown 
was over 

The police sped him to their of¬ 
fice, quickly made prints of his 
palms 'rhen the questioning began 
lie admitted some robberies, denied 
others, contradicted himself He 
confessed his mania for handling 
women's undergarments. The 
agents continued to probe. Tli^ 
mentioned the Wyoming shenfr, 
the AUen case. At first Brown de¬ 
nied his guilt, then finally broke 
down. Had he shot the sneriff in 
Wyoming? “Yes,' he admitted. 
Theh he added* “But where I'm 
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really wanted is Kansas City.'* 

Before morning he had told the 
whole horrible story The motive, 
he insisted, had been robbery. He 
had never seen his victim until she 
walked out of the beauty parlour. 
“I was looking for someone to 
rob,” he explained “She looked 
wealthy *' 

As she got into hei car in the 
parking-place, he climbed in beside 
her, gun m hand. He diiected her 
on the long diis'^ She pleaded with 
him, talked of her children. He 
“was ]ust lucky'' in finding the 
open gate to the pasture. Theie he 
stripped her of her clothes—to pre¬ 
vent identification, he lamely ex¬ 
plained—took her money and jew 
els Then, as she cowered on the 
floor begging for merev, he shot her 
in the back of the head ilc dragged 
her out to the soggy ground, shot 
her again, tried to wipe away the 
blood in the car with the clothing, 
put It in the boot and drove back 
to town 

Brought back to Kansas Citv for 
trial, Brown refused to plead in¬ 
sanity, and psychiatrists appointed 
by die court found him sane A jury 
of 12 men found him guilty He 
was sentenced to die in die gas 
chamber of the Missouri State Pns- 
on Shordy after midnight on 
February 24,1956, the sentence was 
implemented 

Thus ended a classic case in which 
the police, in loi days, solved a mys¬ 
tery without clues and brought to 
justice a ruthless killer. 




The heartwarming and poignant 
story of W. C. Handy, grand old man 
of songwnters 


By Carl Wall 



O NE EVEMNc not long ago resi¬ 
dents of Brookl) n's Home for 
Aged Coloured People assembled to 
lend ear to a gentleman viho had 
been billed as “guest speaker ” They 
were astounded when, instead of a 
discourse on the pleasures of grow¬ 
ing old, the guesr lifted a golden 
trumpet to hts lips and began send- 
mg a spinted rendering of “St 
Louis Blues “ As the buoyant notes 
bounced off the ceihng, wrinkled 
faces crinkled in smiles, hands began 
clapping in rhythm to the song they 
had first danced to more than 40 
years ago 

The “speaker” was William 
Christopher Handy, patriarch of 
America's songwriters, composer of 
the immortal “St Louis Blues” and 
many other hit tunes That night. 


he was putting into practice one of 
his favourite adages “If you want 
to be happy, make otheis happy ” 
[>espite an illness which had con¬ 
fined him to bed for several weeks, 
he had insisted on keeping the en¬ 
gagement “This is going to help me 
just as much as it’s going to help 
these old folks.’' he had said to his 
doctor 

His doctor refrained from point¬ 
ing out th.it Handy, now in his 84th 
year, was probably oldec than most 
of the inmates of tne old folk’s 
home Not that it would have done 
any good. The venerable musician 
refuses to recognize the passage of 
the years Others may grow old, but 
he only becomes “mellower.” An¬ 
other handicap he ignores is his 
blindness. 


Condtnttd ftom The Dent'er Pou 
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FATHER OF ''THE BLUES’ 
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In music, instinct counts for much, it is that 
sureness o£ touch, that flair for rightness with- 
out which expert training—yes, and talent, 
too—mean little William Handy had it he 
went for a true, melody with the touch of a 
watcr-divincr He didn’t invent the blurs, any 
more than a watcr-disincr invents water, but 
out of the diffuse fragiiu nts of folk song he 
built a collection ol classic blues compositions 
which hast stood the test of time and of count 
less inteqiretations by every combination from 
symphony orchestra to Dixieland ja/z band 
fiuly, flandy is the Father of the Blues 
-HumphiI \tulun Btitdin s Iradinff jiir/trumpeter 


W. C. Handy, affec¬ 
tionately referred to by 
some as “Dc Lawd of Tin 
Pan Alley,” is one of the 
truly legendary figures of 
the American entertain¬ 
ment world. No one, 
meeting him for the first 
time, will believe that he is 
in his mid 8o’s His cheer¬ 
ful face IS unlincd His vi- 
{>rant, youthful laughter 
fills the room Perhaps the 
secret of his vigour lies in 
the fact that he is today almost as 
busy as he has ever been As head of 
the Handy Ki others Music Co he 
still handles all imporLmt details of 
the business which nets him an in¬ 
come of about $40,000 a year Hi 
travels about each year, visiling 
music dealers, speaking at fund¬ 
raising dinners, ap|.x;aring in bene¬ 
fits He devotes a ma](»’ share of his 
time to the W C Hand) Founda¬ 
tion for the Bhnd, an organization 
he estiblished in 1953 

Last year when he was in hospital 
afii'r a slight stiokc, one of his 
friends asked, “Why don’t you take 
it easy, W C ^ Let somebody else do 
dll this chanty work ” 

W C grinned “It’s what the 
Lord wants me to do,” he said ”I 
can’t quit now.” 

Behind this driving urge to help 
others he the facts of Handy's life 
To the millions who have danced to 
his music, he has seemed a fabulous 
genius who effoidessly created un¬ 
dying hits hke ”Beale Street Blues,” 


“Memphis Blues,” “St Louis 
Blues”—and lived happily ever after 
on the royalties I'hc real story is 
very diffcicnl 

Born in Alabama, with a love of 
music in his heart. Handy met with 
parental disapproval as early as his 
12th year when he brought home a 
guitar he had puichased with hard- 
earned savings “A guitai I” his 
father gasped “One of the devil’s 
playthings Take it b<'ik where ir 
came from* Uit*” 

But the vouthful Handy made 
forbidden ihythm by scraping a nail 
across the jawbone of j horse, or 
humming through fine-tooth combs 
He riKimed the woods, cataloguing 
sounds Robins were, a warm alto 
The mockingbird trilled cadenzas 
Even the far-off bellow of j bull, the 
deep-throated whistles of steamers 
on the Tennessee River echoed in 
his imagination as musical notes He 
bought an old cornet and practised 
on It secretly for years. 

As a young man he went to work 
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m the steel mills for $1.85 a day. 
When a depression closed the miUs 
m 1893, he roamed the country as 
a wandcnng musiaan, slccpmg 
where he could: on the c^blestones 
of the Mississippi levcct in vacant 
lots. He worked at anything—with 
a street-paving gang, as janitor in a 
singing society hall in Kentucky, 
where he stuaied music under the 
soaety's maestro 

His first break came when he was 
offered a job as cornetist with W A 
Mahara’s Minstrels at six dollars a 
week After several successful sea¬ 
sons, Handy organized his own 
dance band in Memphis It was a 
good one, but many a dance was 
played by Handy’s band on horns 
and fiddles released for the evening 
by an indulgent pawnbroker At 40, 
Handy considered himself a failure 
A married man now with a family 
of tour small children, his income 
averaged alxiut $2.50 a day 

Suddenly came a turnabout. On a 
September evening in 1914, Handy 
locked himself in a rented room 
with a piano in the Beale Street 
section of Memphis and feverishly 
jotted the notes of a melexly that had 
been haunting his brain for 20 years 
It was a plaintive, poignant song, 
and It began with those words now 
so famihar ”1 hate to see de '-venin’ 
sun go down ” St Louis Blues” 
swept the country. Every post 
brought at least one royalty weque, 
over one miraculous week-end more 
than $6,000 flcxxled in. 

In 1918 Handy opened his music¬ 


publishing c^ce in New York. At 
first, business bexaned, but with the 
general tightening of the economy 
after the First World War, sheet- 
music sales began shppmg. Handy’s 
royalties fell to a tnckle. He was 
forced to lay off most of his staff, de¬ 
vote his Sundays to bcxik-keeping, 
his nights to arranging scores. He 
refused to quit. 

Through ail these dismaying days 
the Father of the Blues kept his 
lively sense of humour. There was, 
for example, the episode of the 
grand piano, which had been mort¬ 
gaged. Handy, lacking the payment 
due on the loan, had the piano 
moved from his home to his Broad¬ 
way office, where he could continue 
woikingonanewsong Hescxithed 
the office landlord, who had been 
threatening to evict him, by suggest- 
ing that the piano coulci be con¬ 
sidered security for back rent. Then 
one day the finance company sent its 
men to pick up the piano. A tussle 
ensued. 

While the landlord and the mov¬ 
ers tried to argue each other down. 
Handy, his eyes twmkhng, calmly 
picked out experimental chords. 
When the movers began shoving the 
piano. Handy lookra up and bel¬ 
lowed, “Dammit all, how do you 
expect a man to work with all this 
fuss going on^” 

Then he turned to the landlord 
and demanded: “Why don’t you 
pay these buzzards the few dollars 
they want so I can get back to work? 
All I get to do IS finish this tune and 
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vou*U get your money. It*ll be a hit, 
I tell you. Just listen I *' 

With that he began to play “Sun- 
down Blues,*' and soon both the 
movers and landlord were tapping 
their feet to its catchy tempo The 
incident ended with the landloid 
advanang the money for the loan 
and adding it to the rent due 

But business continued to fail 
And, quite suddenly, Handy was 
plagued bv excruciating eye pains 
Within a tew months he was totalh 
blind, the result primarily of over¬ 
work, worry and nersous strain To 
the doctor, he said, “It's mv own 
fault, isn't It ? My father used to tell 
me to wear life like a loose garment 
—but I’ve worn it too tight around 
me. All I’ve thought about was suc¬ 
cess and the things money will 
bring.'* 

Then he continued, “But I prom¬ 
ise God here and now that if 1 ever 
sec again, that's* what I'll do for the 
rest of my da)s—^wear life like a 
loose garment.*’ 

The first shock of blindness 
brought Handy close to despair He 
would sit by himself with tears 
streaming from his sightless eyes 
One night he asked his wife, Eliza¬ 
beth, to read to him from the Book 
of Job. As her soft, clear voice read 
those majestic passages, he gradual- 
'y relaxed. Bible reading became a 
regular evening ntual. 

Once again he began to pick out 
chords on the piano. It was in those 
days that he first arranged sacred 
songs such as 'They That Sow m 
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Tears'* and “I’ll Never Turn Back 
No More.’’ 

In those years of bhndness, Handy 
discovered the generous hearts of 
his friends Bill Robinson, the famed 
dancer, and scores of others helped 
with cash and in a hundred omcr 
ways One afternoon a punter for 
whom the composer had once done 
a good turn put two $i,ouo notes in 
his hand with a murmured, “And 
don’t worry about paying it back.’* 

Then one unforgettable morning, 
the Handy family awakened to a 
vigorous rendering of “St. Louis 
Blues ’’ W G had found his golden 
trumpet and was again “sending*’ 
with all his heart He had emerged 
from the depths His health im¬ 
proved rapidly and, after an opera¬ 
tion on his eyes, his vision miracu¬ 
lously returned. 

Reopening his Broadway office, 
he began patching together his 
shattered business Gradually his 
afJails prospered “Aunt Hagar's 
Blues,’’ a song he had written years 
before, suddenly became a hit But 
Handy, now in his early 50's, was 
determined to follow the advice of 
his father to “wear life like a loose 
garment.’* He dedicated himself to 
shanng with others. Even as he was 
paying off his own debts, he ad¬ 
vanced grocery money to impover¬ 
ished songwriters, paid hospital bills 
fer unemployed musiaans, contri¬ 
buted to scores of private chanties. 
And the more he interested himself 
in others, the more his own business 
picked up 
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A torrential talker. Handy became 
a good listener. One evening he 
listened patiently to a man named 
Robert Clairmont, a stranger whom 
he had typed as a Greenwich Village 
drifter “Why don’t we give a con¬ 
cert in Carnegie Hall showing the 
evolution of Negro music Clair¬ 
mont said. 

“An excellent notion,” Handy re¬ 
plied. “but those things cost a bun¬ 
dle of money—^$3,000 at least.” 

“All right,” die stranger prom¬ 
ised “I’ll bring you the monev on 
Monday morning.” 

Clairmont proved to be an un¬ 
usual man a successful broker with 
a yen to express himself outside the 
stock market. The resulting concert, 
one of the first “glorifications of the 
blues,” was a tremendous success 
Paul Whiteman and other fine orch¬ 
estras began arranging symphonic 


interpretations of blues music, too 
Royalties poured in from record 
sales, and Handy was freed £or ever 
from finanaal worry. 

Towards the end of 1939, Handy’s' 
vision again started to fail, but tnis 
time he accepted approaching bhnd- 
ness with equanimity, refusing to let 
it halt any phase of his work In 
1953, the New York State Commis- - 
Sion for the Bhnd honoured his 
charitable work in that Held with a 
citation which paid tribute to “the 
man of 80 years whose magniHccnt 
spiiit reflects the words of his 
famous song, ‘1 hate to see dc 
evenin’ sun go down.’ ” 

Handy himself perhaps best ex 
pressed his own philosophy when 
he said recently “Life’s a lot liki 
playing the trumpet, you got to 
blow something into it to get some¬ 
thing out of It ” 


CiOrtoon Quips 

One PREiTs GiRi to another “Ordiiurily 1 never chase after a man, 
Babs, but this one was getting away ” —Playboy 

Would-be borrower to bank manager “I’d like to combme all my 
little obligations into one backbreaking l6ad ” - The Soturam Bvenmg Post 

Mother of four boisterous youn^ters to doctor at her beds'de “Please, 
doctor, no miradc drugs This is the nearest thing to a rest I’ve had m ten 
years ” — Ladtet’ Home Jomittai 

One teen-sger to another “He hasn’t actually kissed me yet, but he 
steamed my glasses a couple of Umes ” - The SatunUy Evening Post 

One chorus girl to another “And when I threatened to tell his wife 
you should base seen the furs fly ’* -R Kdier 

Girl to sriend * “Bill is a perfect gendeman at all times, but I reckon 
that’s better than having no boy friend at all t ” —nea 



In a beautiful but 

m 

Stern and rugged land, 
an energetic people have 
produced a good hie 


noRway, 

home of the 
Vikinq spiRit 


By Max Eastman 

ROM Leif Ericsok, who dis¬ 
covered America about the 
year looo, to Thor Heyer¬ 
dahl, who sailed the South Seas on a 
raft in 1947, tiny Norway has prob¬ 
ably inscnbed more names on world 
history than any other nation of its 
size. Only three and a hklf million 
people, and thev produced Fndtjof 
Nansen, immortal as explorer, scien¬ 
tist; humamtanan, Rodd Amund¬ 
sen, who discovered the South Pole; 
Edvard Grieg, one of the great com¬ 
posers; Hennk Ibsen, the prince of 
modern dramatists, Knut Hamsun 
and Signd Undset, world-famous 
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novelist*' lliesc nnd nunv more I 
asked a man of affairs in Bergen 
how his nation could produce so 
many valiant and gifted men and 
women, and he said **Haidship is 
the strength ot Norway ” 

Life i\ hard in Norwaj The toun- 
tr\ IS a long, slim strip ot purple- 
grey rock, almost halt ot it widiin 
the Arctic C'lrcle It is a mauvt conn 
tr\, as seen from a plane, and seems 
to contain more lakes than houses 
Theie are, in tact, 2(K},()ou lakes, and 
1 suppose a million houses The peo¬ 
ple live in deep, brilliant green hoi 
lows in that rock—as brilliant as 
though [luiircd from a tin ot i*recn 
paint ()i the\ live (in little farms 
clinging des}>eiatcl\ undei the ru.k 
to a strip ot tillable land, oi mas be 
]ust a landing place loi a fishing 
boat, a]f>ng the shote ot the sea or 
iht tjords Some of them cling tt> 
little islands out in the sea itself 
Norwav lontains three laigc eities 
be sides Oslo, the capital Hcrse'eemd 
hugest s(a{'KJtl, Bergen, nestling 
among seven iiKiuntains, is one of 
the most lieautitul centres ot pultun 
in Fuiu(x. Bergen had .1 svinphonv 
orchestra be foie Vienna had one 
Third largest eitv is Tiondheim 
domin.ited bv the spires ot its 
famous eatlicdral, next ionics Sta¬ 
vanger, alse» a se*aport 
South-eastern Not wav contains a 
g(x)d spread of the fcrliL f.irmkind 
that makes Sweden and J>;nmark 
so much easu‘1 to live m In general, 
however, the country is still what 
geologists sav 11 was in primeval 


times, “one single huge rock ” Even 
the pines and spruces have to seek 
out places where they can send down 
roots, and they grow ineredibh high 
and slender, each one made for the 
mast of a lacing yacht, which gives 
Norwav a bristly look 

Yes, it IS a hard countiv to live in 
The davs are dirk in winter, and 
the snowdrifts ten to 50 feet deep It 
t.ikes an armv of thousands to 
cleai the roads And the fjords 
aie nut what pictures lead you to ev 
peet a senes of sharp, deep can 
vons running straight in, like gi-mt 
ditches, horn the sea They arc end- 
Icsslv varied Some do creep in be¬ 
tween steip solid wmIIs, others 
trickle in through inaiiv channels 
still others s.ul setene^iv ip among 
meadows They have one common 
charaetensile ihev almos* ncvei 
tiee/c up in winter The (iiilt 
Stream pours tiopicai water into the 
NotwcgMii Sea, and the fjoids, 1 \ 
ing deep in the lap«l like hol-watei 
bottles, keep the feet of the menin 
tains warm 

The coastline ol Nonvav, if 
stie*telicd out, would uMeh almosi 
,hall wav miind tlic earth it the 
eepiator Th.it tells vou how long and 
meandering this meeting place ot 
snovv'-eapped mount.iins and bright 
blue water is The earth holds 
nothing moie wildlv beautiful 
From this complc'*' eo.ist sailed the 
Vikings, those' famous sea-warriors 
of the ninth and tenth ecntU4]es In 
their slim, fast, graceful ships thev 
bcc.ime masters ot the sea 




1957 

One of those Vik¬ 
ing ships, 8o feet 
long and 
years old, was dug 
from a burial 
mound in iHrio and 
IS on exhibition at 
Hvgd0\, ncai Oslo, 
logethe'■with 1 level 
dahl’s raft Kon 
anel N ms< n's 
and Ainundsen s 
lee going Fhnn I hat Vikmg ship 
turned out to be not onI\ of e\ 
e{UiMte wave rieiing eonstiiution 
but OIK of the niosl beautiful art ob 
Kets in the worlel It ir minds us that 
those Vikings wete not .ill the eiiide 
piiates that histoiv mad ihcrn In 
died the Isnglish word hiH dense s 
lioin die hnguage the\ brought with 
them when the'S eonejueied so huge 
aparteii Fnglandand bianec Thes 
w'ere indisicliialistie, v.'loious, deeh 
eated to idvcmure, and >et thev 
weie law-ahuling a r.iie eonihin.i 
tion whieh it is well to licse in mind 
when visiting Noiwas 

For tvunple*, there is a l.iw on 
driving unelei the inMueine of alco¬ 
hol that would cleMt the kmcIs in 
most othei eountnes If viiu aie 
caught driving a car with 005 pe‘i 
cent of alcohol in vour bltKid—llu 
effect of two eoekt.tils—vou get 21 
days in gaol 'Vou ean nduie vour 
term to seven davs b\ living on 
bread and water One’s convivial 
friends, thev tell )oii in Oslo, ilis- 
appear from time to time and come 
back in a w'cek describing a won 


deitulhohdav in the ( anaiv Islmds 
but looking suspieiouslv thin 
Aiiothei thing thev aie living to 
do l)v law IS change the language It 
IS loo sun.hit to Danish to suit Nor 
\v.i»\e‘\i:eme pal riots Not wav wa^ 
subject U» Denmaik fioiii the 14th 
centuiv to 1K14 .iiul even .iftei that 
sh' lived in a forced union with 
Sweden until ic^o^ During the ic irs 
of Denmark s supiciuicv, Dinish 
was the liteiarv aiici olfuMl lari 
guage and its infliunee in the 
s[H(cn of the Noi.vcgian up{)cr 
classes wis sliong After Nor wav 
.uhieved indefu iideiice the govern 
inent begin .t sines of ictorms at 
tenijit'ug to eejiiibine in a new lan- 
gii.ige upper class or “hcKik” Nor 
wegiaii with the more purelv native 
popular di.iki'ts I think this intru¬ 
sion hv the st.ite upon the natuial 
pioee sscs of life and giowth will iail 
and I ho|H. so Ti. mind, the 
melorlv with which Norwegians 
speak tlieir hinguage distinguishes 
them 11101 e iHMutihillv than anv 
gi imm.itieal changes could 

( )iie thi ng that ohe v s it s ow n 1 iw" 





m Norway is the midnight sun At 
Bodo, half-way up to the North 
Cape, It rises on June 5 and refuses 
to go down until July 9 Tourists fly 
up there between these dates, and 
see nothing they have not seen all 
their lives—the sun in the skv If 

0 

they would fl) up a few days earlier 
or later they would see something 
extraordinary a gorgeous sunset 
followed, even before the birds have 
stopped singing, bv an equally gor¬ 
geous sunrise 

Norway has never ceased t«i be a 
master ot the sea In 189) she made 
a replua of her Viking ship and 
sailed It across the Atlantic and up 
thmugh the Circat Lakes 
to the Columbian Expisi- 
tion at Chicago—a re 
minder that Leif Ericson, 
not Columbus, discovered 
America, Norway's mer- 
chant fleet is trxlay the 
third largest in the world 
Her Ashing mdustiics are 
prodigious Half the cod 
in the ocean seem to 
stream up to the Lofoten 
Islands to spawn In whal¬ 
ing Norway has led the 
world for 100 years, and 
with Svend Foyn's invcn 
tion of the shell harpoon 
and the adoption of float¬ 
ing factones, this indus¬ 
try has made such pro¬ 
gress that for the sake 
of the whales the catch 
has had to be limited by 
law. 


JUlPk 

Norway's resistance Co the Nazi 
occupation— described as the White 
War because fought so largely by 
wraich-like figures hiding mrough 
the long winter nights m the snow 
—was as sustained as that of any 
people in Europe Gaols and con¬ 
centration camps in Norway and 
(rcrmany were packed with Norse 
patnots who refused to submit to a 
foieign tyrant Nevertheless when 
lihciation came, not one lawless act 
was committed against the few cob 
labiirators None was condemned 
without trial and due process of law. 

In this s<tme spirit of reckless 
valour combined with regard for 
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legal obligation, Norway has pre- 
psued to' defend the 122 miles o£ 
tronuer dividing her from Soviet 
Russia Orders have been issued to 
her regular troops, reserves and 
guardsmen to mobilize automatic- 
ally and resist invasion even if the 
government is paralysed by a sneak 
attack. ''Continue to resist despite 
orders to the contrary purporting to 
come from the King or C^overnment 
. . Disregard any threat of reprisals 
such as the bombing of towns " 
These are the unique orders given 
to the soldiers md with which Nor 
way will fulfil her obligation under 
the Atlantic Pact 

Norwegians are great readers, and 
are reputed to be among the most 
Ixxik^uying people on earth They 
are athletic too—they have gone 
down to the winter Ohmpics and 
emerged clear winners every time 
but three. There is no race or caste 
division among them In 1913 the\ 
extended the franchise to women, 
far in adv.mce of the general move 
ment and by unanimous vote of 
pai liament 

The one place where visitors may 
not feel at home in Norway is at the 
breakfast table. A Norwegian hotel 
sets out a table that reaches two- 
thirds the length of a large dining 
hall, and lo.ids it with roast beef and 


baked ham, six kinds of salt hernng, 
potato salad, green salad, pHtc and 
cold meats four in a row, and at 
each end of the sagging table, bowls 
of hard-boiled eggs and gallons of 
nch milk in great glass pitchers. 

All Scandinavian nations share a 
tiait, to he found elsewhere only in 
Switzerland, which might be called 
civil maturity. They seem to know 
how to hve togethd. They have a 
high regard for one another and 
where differences arise, they have a 
well-behaved way of lieing enemies. 
Thc\ have ao slums, no beggars, no 
destitution I think this is due to a 
predominance in their temperament 
of cool common sense I'hey have 
grasped the rudiment iry truth that 
It IS easier to enjoy life if all have a 
chance to enjoy it—perhaps liccause 
in their long winters they have time 
for the extended meditation re¬ 
quired by the complex mind of man 
to get hold of anything so simple 
and obvious 

Whatever the cause, the Norwe¬ 
gians, in spite of the hardships that 
make them heroic, arc healthy and 
unworried Under the long sum¬ 
mer's sun they get wonderful tans 
and look gay and energetic They 
chime with the landscape they live 
in. and it makes you happy to be 
among them 


Noteworthy 

^wo DAYS after her latest son's arrival, a young mother received a beauti¬ 
ful plant from her baby-sitter with a card reading "Thanks for the new 

business " - Contributed b\ Mn K H Stnenson 




K nil I Mil' of th( hlit/, Win¬ 
ston ( hur^hill motoicil huiiiaily to 
(\inl(rbiirv to set tli.it profHr preeau- 
tions wcic taken teir the protection oi 
the eathtdial Latei he «.\plaineil to 
the Xichhishop, “Wi ha'c bolsttrc<l 
th< eeiiiitc anel ap}.roaehes with sand 
l)ii*s to spate b\ciy dcMvc known to 
m III has been applied No mattet how 
min\ near misses the Na/is iTia\ 
mike', 1 led sure the eathedial w'tll 
su'M\e 

Ah, neat misses, said the 
Archbishop irloomtly, *‘hut what li 
tht'\ Stoic a ehieet hit UjKMi us'* 

fn ihat 'vent,” elecided ('huichiil, 
with some asfierit\, “you will have to 
regard it, iii) deai Aiehbishop, as a 
SUP I nv ms " 

Ht I ii« n e 11 1 / aunhlt I Jnt oifuii atrii 
(11 immnnii II immon«ll 

On Ills yttih bnthelay William Allen 
White, famous publisher of the Em¬ 
poria Gazette, was asked how it felt to 
Ih, three score and ten “Well," Mr 
White said wisituPy, “today the girls 
eomc and sit on the side of your ehair 
and pat you on the head and look 
dtiwn at you in rcserence, because 
thty’io not aft aid of you any longer 
And that’s the hell of it- t \ 
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C)Nt liw when the subject of leader¬ 
ship was brought up by one of his 
staff, President Eisenhower took a 
small piece of string and laid it on his 
desk ' Look," he said, “if I try to push 
It 1 don't get anywhere But if I pull it 

1 can take it anywhere I want" 

—Niw York Ttme\ 

CoMiiusN (iKouciio Msrx IS an avid 
leader His son Arthur relates in his 
hook, Gioucho “He was even inter¬ 
ested in the ehildren’s books that he 
bought for me which he hadn't had 
the opportunity to read when he was 
a child After he read the first chapter 
of Swtw Family Rabinion to me one 
night, he sent me to bed and stayed 
up until daw n, finishing the Imuk The 
ne\t night I brought out 6n7ti Family 
Rohin>on again, but Father returned it 
to the shelf and selected another brxjk 
“When 1 piotested, ht saidr/I’sc al 
lead) finished that Ixiok I'll tell you 
how It comes out You wouldn’. like 
the iniddle part aiiywaj It's too good 
toi children ' " Piihiishid i» Goiidmz 

OvcL WHIN Tosc.iniiii w is rehearsing 
Debussy's Met he wanted to achieve 
i highly exano.scent effect in one spot 
At a loss for wi>rils to describe what 
he wanted, he took Iroin his bicast 
[loeket a laige white silk handkerchief 
He threw it high into the air and 
exety man in the* orchestra was hypno¬ 
tized a» It floated softly, sensuously, to 
the floor “There," the Maestro smiled 
happily, “play it like that ” —M K 

RiNi. Lxrunlr hated to listen to funnv 
stones When anybody said, “Stop me 
if you’xe* heard this one," Lardnei 
would pronmtly reply, “Stop " 

FKkr Rin^ Lardner (l>ovbledd>) 


Dr, Milton Humason began as caretaJ^^i^^ ^ 

he is now making extraordinary 


Explorer 

OF 

Outer Space 


By Ftanl{ Tavloi 

NF ()i iiiE most remjrkcibk 
»^cicntifii undertakings of all 
time has been that of Milton Munia- 
son, a sclt-eflacing f)5-vcar'Old as¬ 
tronomer who l)eg.in exploring the 
stars in 1918 while emploved as care¬ 
taker at Mount Wilson Observ.iton 
in Pasadena, ( aliforni.i For the [uist 
two decades he has concentrate d o'i 
hunting stai s millions of light vears 
distant from us, in an ctioit to pio- 
vido factual rsideiiLe tor one of the 
most challenging theories in .istro- 
nomical research that the univcisc 
IS expanding in all directions at an 
incredible pace 

His fellow astronomers sa\ that 
Humason, whose academic educa¬ 
tion ended with his first vear at a 
secondary school, is a wizard at prob¬ 
ing night skies with the gigantic 
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**big^ eye** mirror telescopes on 
Mount Wilson and Palomar Moun¬ 
tain in Califorma. Working night 
ate night in die chilly ot^ervers' 
cages of the big mountain-top tele¬ 
scopes, he has made extraordinary 
spectroscopic plates of dim starry 
objects so distant that their light has 
never before been captured and 
analysed. The plates reveal that 
countless heavenly bodies formerlv 
thought to be single stars are acnially 
vast galaxies like our own Milky 
Way, and contain thousands of mil¬ 
lions of stars, each a bright sun. 

Dr. Humason—^he was made an 
honorary doctor of philosophy by 
Sweden’s University of Lund in rec- 
ogmtion of his distinguished work 
—quickly corrects anyone who calls 
him an astronomer, he insists that 
he IS merely an observer. 

Humason had worked during 
summer holidays at a country hotel, 
and when he was i6 he left his home 
in Pasadena because he wanted to 
spend his hfe in the mountains For 
a while he drove a donkey pack- 
train carrying supplies up imle-high 
Mount Wilson fur the hotel and ^e 
observatory, which was then small 
and primitive. 

Wnat changed Humason*s career 
was meeting Helen Dowd; daughter 
of the engineer at Mount Wilson 
Observatory, at a dance. They fell in 
love, but her father refused to allow 
his daughter to become the wife of a 
muleteer. Young Humason sadly 
trudged down the trail to the pbins 
to find himself another livelihood. 


By the time he was 20 he wifs fore¬ 
man of a large atrus farm. He and 
Helen married; six later 

Humason—eager to be back on die 
mountain—^took the position of 
caretaker at the now enlarged obser¬ 
vatory. It was the turning point of 
his lire. 

He did his caretaker*s duties by 
day The astronomers worked at 
night Shorthanded and on a meagre 
budget, they often let young Huma¬ 
son, who needed litde sleep, lend 
them a hand Soon he could operate 
the dehcate mechanism of the tele¬ 
scope as well as anyone. 

Then in 1918 one of the astrono¬ 
mers suggested that Humason 
should make photographs of Novae 
Aquila, a star that had exploded and 
was burning with a brilliance thou¬ 
sands of times brighter than ou. sun. 
This work fired mm to know more 
about the other stars and their posi¬ 
tions. The astronomers wilUngly^tx- 
plained facts alxiut the heavens and 
turned him loose to photograph 
stars. Humason became a skilled 
astronomical photographei. No 
matter how frigid the nig^t, he was 
ready to take his turn under the 
giant domes opened to the sky. 

He became so useful that in 1920 
it was recommended to Dr. George 
Hale, du-ector of the observatx>ry, 
that caretaker Milt Humason be 
appointed assistant observer. Says 
Humason: was a good caretaker, 
so I tried to be a good observer.*’ 

A dozen mghts a month Huma¬ 
son pushed the controls that swung 
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the tdeuMpe to a foitus on some un- \ He learnt infinite patience. Ospe 
ccnpiyiA m ihe sky. Then, with problem in making photographs of 
'ihocqgraf^ic plates under his arm, distant nebulae is mat the bright 
e would sfcmb up through the li^t of our own Milky Way ofen 
desoope’s girders to the observer’s rums them. Another is ^‘seeing,” the 
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He wuid not observe his stars astronomers term for the steadiness 
jy loobng directly 
at them througn 
the telescope, as 
Galileo had done. 

The stars and for¬ 
mations he * had 
chosen to study 
were far too dis¬ 
tant. 

He had to pho¬ 
tograph them, and 
sometimes he had 
to expose the film 
for hours on end to 
soak enouj^ 
of their dim, ms- 
tant light to show 
In theory the mechanisms of the 
teleiDope, delicate as a watch, would 
slowly turn the great tube to follow 
the unseen stars across the night skv 
But the mechanisms were not per¬ 
fect; and there were variations 
which required manual adjust¬ 
ments. Humason learnt to pick a 
visible nearby star only loo or so 
light years away as a guide, and to 
follow It hour after hour with the 
crosshairs of his telescope’s eyepiece 
By fbcusii^ on the guide star he was 
able to keep his lenses trained on 
inexpfcssibly dim, distant clusters 
beyond the guide star and get 
images, some of which required 30 
hours' exposure. 


of the star's image 
as it is i^oto- 
graphed A star’s 
twinkle is not the 
star’s doing it is 
caused by vaganes 
of the earth’s at¬ 
mosphere, some¬ 
thing like heat 
waves in daytime. 
Humason found 
there were weeks 
and even months 
of bad seeing. 

In addition to 
photographing his 
stars on plates to 
record their position and brightness, 
Humason directed their light 
through the prisms of a spectro¬ 
scope, breaking it into all its rain¬ 
bow of colours, and then photo¬ 
graphed this spectrum Study of 
these spectrum photographs told 
him a great deal about the distance, 
temperature, mass, density, pres¬ 
sure, chemistry and velocity of his 
stars 

What Dr Humason calls his op¬ 
portunity of a btetime came in the 
*2o's when the late Dr. Edvidn 
Hubble, then of the Mount Wdson 
Observatory staff, chose Humason 
to work with him on an exciting 
new project. Previously, many 
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astronomers had beheved the um- 
verse to consist essentially of the one 
immense disc-shapcd system of stars 
we call the Milky Way. Near the 
outer rim of this system was our 
own sun, just one sUr among the 
system's two or three thousand mil¬ 
lion stars. Beyond, in fathomless 
space, were hazy patches of light 
called nebulae, which astronomers 
believed to be great masses of cosmic 
gas and dust 

But in 1924 Dr Hubble, using the 
powerful new 100-inch reflector tele¬ 
scope, had come up with photo¬ 
graphs proving that many nebulae 
were not just cosmic debris but huge 
systems of stars similar to our own 
Milky Way Incomprehensibly vast 
though our Milky Way was, it was 
just one of millions of such systems 
wheeling through space 

Spectrum photographs of a few 
of these systems indicated that they 
were not drifting aimlessly but were 
rushing away from the Milky Way 
at unbelievable speeds farther and 
farther into space It was as if the 
universe had once been one gigan¬ 
tic mass, and had then burst with 
an explosion so tremendous that 
It was still hurtling its fragments 
apart. 

To test the “expanding universe” 
possibility. It was necessary 10 obtain 
spectrum photographs of hundreds 
of galaxies in all areas of the sky 
Looking for the man with the pa¬ 
tience and skill to undertake this 
tedious photographic task, Dr Hub¬ 
ble picked Humason 


For 28 years'^ffRiffiason has* 
thodically probed the skies, hunting 
dim celestial objects beyond the ex¬ 
plored umverse and 'measuring the 
velocity of the Bi^t. Since 1948 (he 
great 200-1 nch reflector telS^ope on 
Mount Palomar has enablea him to 
probe more than double the ^vious 
distance. The principle he employs 
IS an old one Anyone who has 
waited at a level crossing for a fifet 
train to pass knows that'uie pitch of 
the locomotive’s whistle rises as the 
train approaches and falls as it 
moves awav The pitch rises because 
the whistle’s sound waves are com¬ 
pressed and shortened by the mo¬ 
tion of the oncoming train, and they 
stretch out as the train rolls away, 
lowering the pitch again 

Light from a galaxy Hurtling 
through space behaves in the same 
way The galaxy is moving so fast 
that Its light waves are compressed 
into short blue waves in front of it 
and trailed out in long red waves 
behind it The faster it moves, the 
bluer or redder its hght becomes 
By making speettum photographs 
of the galaxy and calculating how 
far towards the blue or red end of 
the spectrum its light has shifted, 
Humason determines the speed of 
its flight and whether it is coming 
or going 

The results of Humason’s inde¬ 
fatigable observing of over 600 gal¬ 
axies to date indicate that the “ex¬ 
panding universe” theory holds. 
They indicate that the millions of 
galaxies in the universe are indeed 
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sdUfiiirtlmg awaV&dtn one another 
at lantastic speeds This leads cos- 
moloaists to suspect that ail matter 
may have once existed in one place 
in space, whlbh it could have 
burst in a coK^l explosion 
It may be, of course, that the uni¬ 
verse IS not expanding, that Huma- 
son*s evidence results from some vet 
unknown law of hght or rule of the 
universe However, his meticulous 


sampling of the heavens will keep 
scientists busy for years as they wort 
to interpret the sigmficance of his 
findings. 

Today Dr Humasun is secretary 
of the Mount Wilson-Palomar 01>- 
ser\atones He still takes his turn in 
the observer’s cage of the Big Eye 
on Paloniar Mountain When asked 
why, he replies “So tar we haven’t 
found any edge of the universe ’’ 



Handle With Csaie 

SHOULD women employees be handled*’ Writer Phyllis Brown 
gives some new tips 

Don’t tell a woman she’s being il!ogic.d “Ihe iveragc wom.ui starts 
off (M the premise that the way she feels about something is itseli a most 
compdling argument But if they aren't as logical as men, they’re some 
times one ]ump ahead in their thinking ’’ 

Praise women more than men “Women really expect praise in greater 
quantities than men Your tailuie to comment favourably is likely to be 
interpreted as disapproval ’’ 

Don’t correct her too harshly “When a woman makes errors, your 
corrections should be mildly given The sting of a rebuke is hard for her 
to take ’’ 

Don’t yield to a woman’s tears “Give her an opportunity to regain 
self-control Let her know you’re available to discuss anything she wants 
to bnng up Explain the situation in detail Above all, don’t dismiss a 
tearful girl with an offhand ‘Go and wash your face, you’ll feel better ’ 
Reconcue yourself to the fact that in most cases the cause of a woman’s 
tears is beyond your control ’’ 

Be careful to appear impartial in all your dealings with women em¬ 
ployees. “Women are quiclcer to suspect favouritism than men When a 
supervisor gives a lot or attention to a girl who needs help with her work, 
the other women may see very personal motives behind it ’’ 

Bear in mind that women take things personally “Ask a man the 
tion: ‘Where did you buy thi» steak?’ and he’ll answti ‘At Green’s. 
Ask his wife the same question, and she’ll answer ‘Why? What s wrong 
with It?* *’ - 




I Ran Away With My Wife 


Anonymous 



B oth the other woman and I were 
old enough to know better. 
Both of us were married and 
had diildren. When we reahzed that 
our fnendship was growing mto 
something more exatmg^ we finally 
agreed to separate for a week of 
serious consioeration before running 
away together. Fortunately, we 
called off the flight, and Fm glad to 
say that the omer woman is very 
happy with her husband. 

As for me, some inner wisdom 
sent me hurrying to make reserva- 
tiom for a tour of Eurcm. For two 
A few days later my wire and I were 
in Paris. Another week, Rome. We 
returned home as happily married 
as any couple has a right to be. 
Meanwhile, 1 had discovered that 
the most attractive “other woman*’ 
was the very person who, a dozen 
years before, had drawn me to her so 
strongly that I had married her. 

Every ifi-year-old knows that pro- 
pinqui^ IS a great match-maker and 
that two people of opposite sex, 
thrown toother on an island, will 
probably fdl in love. But when two 
adpl^ are growing apart, how often 
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do they think of givmg themselves a 
big dose of propinquity ^ And yet, as 
I’ve proveci to my own saUsfoction, 
it may be the best cure for their ail¬ 
ment. , 

Before 1 ran away with my wife 
we differed about money and child¬ 
rearing. We were at such odds over 
sex and rehmon that we almost 
broke up our home. It was only after 
we had gone away and h^^xune 
acquainted all over again—men¬ 
tally, spiritually, and physically— 
that we understood our real prob¬ 
lem. And because our problem is a 
general one, I’ll state it: too many 
of us do not spend enough time ex¬ 
clusively together to stay properly 
marnea. Oh yes; I know that one's 
interests should widen as we grow 
older. But my wife and I discovered 
that our separate diversions and m- 
terests left us with only weary frag¬ 
ments of our minds when we had 
important family problems to settle. 
I was a badly um businessman and 
she was an over-fatigued mother 
and housekeeper. Wiui both of us 
on edge, quarrelling was inevitable. 

Today, knowmg how genuinely 




fend Tffe are oif eacH other, we*re 
clever enough ^ discuss prob¬ 
lems at home when we*re tired. 
And our flighcs together have had 
a marked effect on all our rela- 
donships, especially our attitude 
abBut money matters. Formerly, I 
would fight fer a new car, while my 
wife batued fer mtenor decoration. 
‘Today our mutual concern is to save 
cnou^ money fer another escape to¬ 
gether. By having our eyes on the 
objective we have drawn closer to¬ 
gether m our ideas about money. 

While our first flight—that tour of 
Europe—was expensive, succcedmg 
trips nave been much Reaper. My 
wife urges everyone to plm some 
sort of trip anyway, even if it 
seems impobible for years to come. 
Get fhaps. Read up about different 
places. You will find that this sturs 
you to manage your finances with 
mcreasmg skill and thus helps to 
provide die very money you need. 
At least, that's the way it worked 
with us. 

“But,” you object, “don't mar- 
ned people often quarrel because 
they see too much of each other?” 
Mayfie. Yet oddly enough, when 
my wife and 1 have been at odds, 
temporary separations haven't 
helped. Absence makes the heart 
grow fonder only if two hearts are 
on good terms when they bid each 
other good-bye. We've tned it, and 
it didn’t work at all. When we met 
again the old grievance had quieted 
down, but it wasn't mended by 
absent treatment any more than a 


brdren window pane is mended bjf? 
running away from it. 

Now when clouds appear, we get 
back to the genesis of our hapjnnesi 
—our Eden of “bemg alone to¬ 
gether.” We know that we were 
once Adam and Eve in our own 
Garden, where obliganoas to odiers 
were forgotten fer a while. During 
our engagement and early mamage> 
everyone recognized our need to be 
alone. This need snll exists fer us, 
for all mamed people. Only in 
flight can you escape the telepnone 
which interrupts you just as you are 
about to embrace your Eve. You 
must run away temporarily from 
your duty to your communi^, your 
children. Altnough this seems anti¬ 
social, It really is the finest welfere 
work, It insures the permanency 
and fehaty of your marriage. And 
by learmngearly in mamedhfc how 
to enjoy each other's exclusive com¬ 
pany, you prepare yourselves fer die 
time when other obligations fade, 
and your children are mamed. 

We always find ourselves men¬ 
tally in accord when we're in novel 
and interesting places. New sights 
arouse new thoughts, provide new 
conversational themes. On one early 
tnp we nearly got separated m the 
evenings. We had t^en books on 
dissimilar interests, intendmg to 
read them at night, but we found 
that only one bo(£ could be properly 
illuminated by the paraffin lamp in 
our room. Wisely recogmzing that 
Fate was intervening here, we todc 
up reading abud to each odier just 
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as we did in the first days dE mar- 
nage. 

Recendj 1 met a man in a res¬ 
taurant and we plunged into that 
sudden intimacy which sometimes 
spnngs up between strangers. He 
had ]ust recovered his Eve and 
their Garden. A few weeks earher 
their car broke down far from home 
and the mechamc suggested that 
they go for a walk in a miest nearby, 
since It would take all the afternoon 
to fix their engine. “After lunch,*' 
said this gentleman, “we made for 
the woods. While walking there**— 
he fingered the tablecloth with em¬ 
barrassment— **vre —we got closei 
together than we had b^n for 30 
years. We reahzed that this nearness 
was somethmg we had been missing 
for a long time. Since then wc*ve 
been driving to places where we can 
enjoy the long solitary walks we had 
long ago.** 

Another couple I know are re- 
gauung their early unit)’ by a long 
walk every Fnday night to sing in a 
choral society. BcxcM-e marriage they 
belonged to the same choir and 
were certain that music would be 
one strong mutual interest which 
would bind them together for life. 
Lately, faced by that predicament so 
common in middle married life— 
“Why don’t we do things together 
any more ^ **—they decided to resume 
singing, and for good measure the) 


walk to and from the meeting place 

When your wife offers you only 1 
tired peck on the cheek when yoi 
come home at night, or when youi 
husband brings home work ever) 
evening, the time has come for yoi 
to run away with each other, cft ii 
you’re toying with an mfatuatior 
for some new person, why not have 
a tnal runaway with the person yoi 
once loved exdusively? Unless yoi 
were both originally badly mistaken 
you're still, in spite of any acquiree 
masks of dissimilarity, pretty mud 
the same today. When you bet or 
that, you have long odds in youi 
favour. 

Even though you’re not involvec 
in a marriage triangle, you shoulc 
run away just the same Run awa) 
whenever you can because *it*s s 
good inoculation against an) extra 
marital attraction. But my real hope 
in relating my experience is that 1 
can induce those about to marry tc 
add the following pledge to tneii 
marriage vows * 

“1 do solemnly promise thee th il 
if I am tempted to run av'ay with 
another person 1 wil* first run awa) 
with thee for at least two weeks ana 
to some place where we can again be 
as intimatdy and exclusively each 
other’s as we will be on our coming 
honeymoon, so help me God*’’ 

I’d put that into every marriage 
service if 1 could. 


THE MIDST of conversation, a dyed-in-the-wool Bostonian admitted 
that he was born in Seattle. After this horrible confession, he hastily 
added, “But I was conceived in Boston *’* -Cootnbutrd bv Aiiison MacCuUough 





towards more Victuresque Speech 




A telephone tingling with 
anticipation u h Miller) Venetian 
blinds, their teeth chattering in the 
wind (Mike Mcgiath) Tomcjts ex¬ 
changing insults on different frequen¬ 
cies (Gilbeit Paywn) Young gllls 

talking tour giggles to the sentence 
(W I. Mii(tui) Conversation pasted 
together with sticky endearments (h 
C rencham I 

Hazy Daze A saucy little dirt road 
skipping off into the mils in search of 
adseptUretMn W N Hargmcsi Daf¬ 
fodils—^flowers with a place to put 
your nose (John Kcm) Pansies with 

their bad-tempered little fices (fciir.iiuiii 

Eniight) 

First Impi es non f Arguing with her 
was like trying to blow out an electric 
light bulb (Sawart Thomson) So 

affected that she can’t even say “hello" 
without choreography (Matt Wunstmk m 
I os Angelck \tirrar-Newf) HlS face 

looked rumpled, as it he'd slept all 
night in his thoughts (IIildrRardi Dolson) 
She had a passion tor hats, none of 
which returned her affection (Srmm 

Jamrspn) 

Patt^ Life IS one long battle of wits 
—and think of all the brase folks who 
fight It unarmed (.lector m Ktus Ch on rle 
liondon) . An extravagance is anv 
thing you buy that is of no eai thl) use 


to your wife n ranklm Jorwfc m Lad’fs Home 
juurneii In America we can say what 
we think, and even if we can’t think, 
've can say it anyway (C harits Kettering m 
e.irnnii) Judging from the way 
people are behaving lately, they must 
think hell has been air-eonditioned 
(Piul Luitu) 

Pidttual It I had it all to 

do over again, I wouldn t have the 
strength a £ i ) She likes to be 
first with the worst (Claudia HnlkM 

Loie and Mainage It’s the good 
girls who keep diaries—had girls neser 

base time (I illulah Bmkhcail in Look) 

A mother-in law is a refcice with an 
interest m one of the fighters ii v 

Ken\un in Tht Imtntan Wttkl\) A 

woman who won’t take you tor what 
you arc will sometimes take you for 
w’hat you have (Th, BuiUtm) A fel¬ 
low who burns the candle at both ends 
may have two flames {Cv »*tau m Fht 
Satuidav I it nine Post) Men don’t 

many women on $ 2*5 a week any more 
—a girl must be making at least twice 

that {Fht Wood I Ban el) 

( ontiibutio' I, jf/i'iBjf wutce and date, 
should Ik iddrtsstd lo ‘ Pittuicsi|ue 
Spcich' I ditor, The Reader’s Diqtsi, *5 
Perkdey Square, London, W 1 lavmcnt 
at >ui usual rates Re|eeted eontributions 
cannot bt aeknnwltdgal 01 returned 
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. The Most 

4 

Unforgettahk Character 


Tve Met 


By Bruce Hutchison 



B en Nicholas, under whom I 
worked when he was editor of 
The Times, in Victoria, Bntish 
Odumbia, was the complete demo¬ 
crat—the only one 1 ever knew. He 
did not practise democracy, for he 
never practised anythmg; he lived it 
as naturally and unconsciously as he 
breathed. 

He had grasped instinctively the 
essential pnnaple which we are in 
danger of losing and, with it, every¬ 
thing else of value: the bigness of 
small things and small people. He 
stood agamst the world (or tne local 
town, the familiar street, the people 
next door, and for the inner strength 
ci democracy—^which is its deter¬ 
mination to settle Its own business, 
between fnends, at home. 

Few understood and few outside 
Victoria still remember Benjamin 
Charles Nicholas—the spheric^ fig¬ 
ure like a Buddha made at white 
" china; the bald and shiny head; the 

sudden play of storm and sundune 
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across the ghstenmg unlined fiice; 
the unbroken stream of speech; the 
look at innocence whioi no one 
could resist. 

He deliberately chose to hve his 
remarkable hfe in obscunty, among 
simple people, forgotten causes, 
childish quarrels and ridiculous 
reconahations. Many times he was 
offered the chance of fame and 
fortune; he looked on them with the 
contempt of a boy who is asked to 
leave a foolbaB game to aUend the 
Opera. 

In his young days, when his writ¬ 
ing was making its first impact on 
the Canadian public, newspapers in 
New York, San Francisco and other 
Amencan aties tried to lure him 
away but he would not move. 
Northchfie, Brisbane and other not¬ 
able journalists who visited Victoria 
became his friends and wondered 
why he chose to remain there. In 
him, this isolated apd inarticulate 
community had at last found a 



Voice, lliit liras «ooi^ for Ben; lie 
would stay put where he was com¬ 
fortable among his own people. 
**Yoo can't expect to be famous for 
more than a tew thousand years,” 
he used to say, “and what’s the use 
of that?” 

Ben learnt wisdom not by 
schooling but by living. The son of a 
Cornish miner, he was born in the 
minmg camp of Virginia City, 
Nevamu He was taken to Victoria 
when he was still a child. His only 
formal education was in the local 
schools. He rather distrusted 
schools. “The umversity is all 
right,” he said, “but a man seldom 
has time for it if he’s gomg to be 
educated.” He dehvmd papers, 
then became a shop assistant, and 
eventually became a cub reporter on 
The Times. 

This* for him, was heaven. He 
left it only for seyien years to act as 
secretary to the publisher of The 
Times when the latter tiecame a 
member of the Federal Cabinet at 
Ottawa. These seemed wasted years 
to a journalist, but they taught Ben 
the complex anatomy of politics and 
he came to know the puolic figures 
of all parties in Canada from the 
fabubus Prime Minister Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier down to the hangerson. 
Thus equipp^ he naturally be¬ 
came editor of The Ttmes on ms re¬ 
turn to Victoria with the publisher. 

Those were ampler days. Na¬ 
tional governments left peopk alone 
and most public issues were settled 
at home. In the ensuing new age of 


growiflg power at the top Ben wai^ 
I suppose, an anachronism. Yet I 
sometimes think that the world, 
exhausted by the labour of organis¬ 
ing and controlhng itself will 
fiiully capitulate to Ben’s id^ 

Tills untameabk httb man lived 
with hi. aged molte, a wiip of 
strength, on whose account he 
would never many. As we know in 
retrospect (why couldn’t we see it 
then^) he was oitterly bnely. In the 
evenmg, if he wasn’t mabng a 
speech at a pubhc meeting, he would 
sit on a park bench and watch the 
people walk past. He liked to at. 
“Exerasc,” he said, “is all nghtup 
to a pomt, but the human body is a • 
furnace; just stoke it and leave it 
abne.” 

One mght, as he devoured his 
favounte ufe of Gladstone and a 
heap of detective-story magazmes, a 
rag^ boy, soaked to the skin, de- 
hvered some cigarettes and chewmg 
gum that Ben had ordered from a 
drugstore. Benny asked him how 
he’d got so wet. The boy said his 
bicycle was broken beyond repair 
and he had walked the half inib. 
Next day Ben bought the boy a new 
bicycb and a suit of clothes. He 
ended b^ buying a house for the 
boy’s widowra immigrant mother 
and the fomily of five children. 

Ben would spend many an even¬ 
ing with this family, playing carda,* 
teUing hit glorious uw or sin^g 
songs in fau excellent tenor, llie 
boy grew up to be a fine journalist 
on Ben’s paper. 
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That sounds bke charity, but the 
mere suspiaon would make Ben 
turn in his erave. Ben helped this 
family, he flung his money away 
right and left, he made a friend of a 
gaolbird, simply because it didn’t 
occur to him to do anything else. 
He could never make any distinc¬ 
tion between human beings. They 
were all the same to him 

He greeted alternately with rail¬ 
ings, threats and crafty advice the 
Cabinet members of Ottawa and 
Victona who repaired to his office as 
to an oracle, and he pushed his fat 
forefinger into every eminent stuffed 
shirt that passed his way. He pre 
sided over rallies when the Prime 
Mimster came to town and told him 

how to run the country On one oc- 

* 

casion he interrupted a long-winded 
local orator “Sit down, you blank- 
blank fooP*'—forgetting that his 
words were booming over a national 
network. 

“Politics,” he told me, “is the art 
of the possible after vou hasr got 
yourself elected by promising the 
impossible Politicians on the plat¬ 
form forget that if a man has a cow 
or a rose-bush he’s far more inter¬ 
ested in them than in all the affairs 
of state. Quite right, too. A cow or a 
rose-bush is more important in the 
end than anything a gosernment 
can do.*' 

“Success in politics," he once told 
a candidate, “is mostly learning to 
say *How are you^* to a voter and 
sounding as if you meant it. That’s 
much harder than vou would think. 


Very few poUticiansever manage it." 

“Governments never do much 
good," he used to insist. *Tf you get 
one that doesn't do fatal damage, 
that's the best you can expect. Very 
rare, too.” 

In a serious crisis he prayed to 
some curious personal God, as I 
have seen him do more chan once 
He jeered at organized religion and 
yet often preached in the local 
churches, he was acknowledged to 
be one of the best public speakers in 
Canada. Hut he always took a tiny 
nip of brandy secretly in the vestrv 
beforehand and once, when the 
bottle broke, ascended the pulpit in 
an innocent cloud of alcohol. 

Death ncser worried him “Any 
fool," he said, “can get born in a 
few minutes, it takes a gtHxi man a 
lifetime to learn how to die p'^p 
erly. I don’t lielieve there’s an end 
of anything in death. Life is pretty 
durable stuff" 

No idea, political, economic or 
religious, was t(x> big for him He 
pontificated on them all in print and 
in the talk of the street corner Yet 
no joke was tixi small if it would 
provide a passing smile. 

When bored or unhappy. Hen 
would set out suddenly for sonu 
distant place—(California, Ottawa 
New York, London. It didn’t mat 
ter where, so long as he could keep 
moving. He was often oppressed bs 
a dark screak of melancfioly. “It< 
a long time since I remember beint; 
happy," he once told me. “Hardb 
anyone's happy aifter hc*s 40 .unless 
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he's an idiot or a faint. Tfie ooiiy 
really hap^ man 1 ever knew was 
. locked up in an t^lum by the iuna* 
nci outsit'' 

When Ben got to work at eight 
o'clock m the morning he would sit 
in an office which appeared to have 
suffered simultaneous fire, flood and 
earthquake, and pick out his leaders 
on what must have been the first 
typewriter ever built. They were 
learned and documented pieces, 
pungent with hterary flavour and 
packra with history. He wrote dog' 
gedly, as Samuel Johnson advised. 

"There's only one thing to wnt- 
ipg: know what you mean and write 
it so that others will know," Ben 
told his reporters. "Stop when 
you've said all you know. The 
paper and ink wasted by people who 
keep on writing after th^ thoughts 
have run out is a scandal." He was 
fond of saying, "No journahst is 
paid what he's worth, but who 
would want to be anything else^ 
There's more fun in a newspaper 
than a circus—and just as many 
freaks." 

During the first two hours of the 
morning no one dared to interrupt 
him as he consumed cigarettes, 
cigars, corncob pipes, peppermints 
aM copy paper in equu propor¬ 
tions. "hibst of life is routine—dull 
and grubby," he declared, "but 
routine is the momentum that keeps 
a man going. If you wait for in^ra- 
tiem you'll be standing on the 
comer after the parade is a mile 
down the street." 


On Christmtt Eve he woul^ ^ do 
a desk and sing old, sendinenlal 
songs in his sSk tenor. "People 
show sing more;" he'd say. "Sing¬ 
ing IS like a tuning-fork. You can 
tone your whole system by it." 
When the rest of us went hcene to 
our firesides and families he would 
return to his cheerless abode. But he 
would have emptied die toy shops 
for the children of members of ms 
editorial staff. "A man who has 
children," said this childless badi- 
elor, "shouldn't ask for anything 
more.” 

Ben took the responsibihty of his 
job more senously than any other 
editor I ever worked for. He in¬ 
sisted, for mstance, that it was the 
paper’s duty to publish the news of 
every police-court trial, even if it m- 
volved the most prominent man in 
town. Hie business commumty, 
vanous secret soaeties and our pu^ 
hsher tried to keep out of the paper 
the name of a respected citizen who 
had been caught dnving while 
drunk, but Beiynibhshed it. When 
a publisher of The Times was later 
caught and arrested for embezzle¬ 
ment, Ben put that story, too, on 
the ftxint page. 

Only trum can be tolerated in a 
newspaper. But in private life "a 
man has to tell a lot of lies or he'll 
hurt too many people. The truth is 
very often unchristian. You've got 
to be judicious with it if you're a 
man (« honour.” 

When he attended an official 
function he would dress in tails, his 
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white tie askew. He always anived 
tn a rusty Model T taxi because it 
was dnven by a chum of his, a 
wounded cx-serviceman of the 
First World War. In this battered 
vehicle he rode serene and regnant 
amid a procession of Cadillacs. But 
at the banquet table and in the 
drawing-room it was to the passen 
ger in the Model T, not to the own 
ers of the limousines, that cveis- 
body kstened 

During a visit to England, they 
dressed Ben up in a grey topper for 
the Derby and the Enghshmen took 
him for a figure of fun until the dav 
when all the leading editors of the 
British Empire assembled in Edin 
burgh. There they heard from him 
an oration on Scotland and the sons 
of Scotland m Canada that dimmed 
the eyes of Scotsmen, stole the show 
and produced columns of praise in 
the London Press. This amused 
Ben, the son of the Cornish miner, 
born in a Nevada mining camp 

Ben soon ored of England, “ol 
the ditches they call rivers, the 
puddles they call lakes, the pimples 
they call mountains,” and he com¬ 
plained that “England walks ahead 
looking back over its shoulder at the 
past and often stumbles over the 
future.” 

His excursions into the limelight 
were rare and he always rnshed back 
*to the affairs of Victoria's city coun¬ 
cil, school board and The Times as 
if they were the most important 
things in the world. He was hardly 


in his office before he was hiring 
reporters, finng them and hinng 
them again. I can't recall one who 
stayed fired. 

No one ever left The Times. How 
could we, even though our pay was 
outrageously low, when we could 
live beside a volcano on two legs, a 
philosopher, a father confessor and 
a very great man' 

At the end Ben came periloush 
near leaving us Pnmc Minister 
Mackenzie King had long wanted 
Ben in Ottawa and now insisted 
that he stand for Parliament Elec¬ 
tion in the Victorian seat would 
c.irry .i Cabinet portfolio with it 
Ben, worn out by the fury, the fun 
and the secret pain of life, and too 
tired to resist anv more, .igrced to be 
a candidate Of course he would 
have been elected overwhelmingly 
—what Victorian could vote against 
him' 

But this dcterioiaUon from great¬ 
ness into mere fame was mercifully 

a 

prevented A few days before the 
election Ben rang me up in the Press 
gallery of the legislative buildings 
His voice sound^ queer as he said 
good-bye, like that of a man who 
says good-bye for goed Halt an 
hour later his secretary phoned to 
say that Ben had died in his chair 
over a half-finished leader 

Although Ben had stipulated in 
his will that he be«buried privately, 
for “death is as secret as birth,” 
most of the praulace of Victoria 
followed his coffin to the grave 
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There is no lack today of containers that will 
contain—but how do you make them let go? 



Bv Cornelia Otis Skinner 


HE MANUFACTURERS of packag¬ 
ing and their bright adver¬ 
tising experts would have us 
believe that-daily hving in America 
IS becoming more and more simpli¬ 
fied vdth each new, up-to-the- 
minute container and its attendant 
gadgetry. If this is true, then I am 
heemning more and more lompli- 
cated. For, every one of their inven¬ 
tions, hailed as nothing short of a 
godsend, I find increasingly diilicult 
to manipulate. It would not surprise 
me to look down some time and dis¬ 
cover that my fingers acUjalK tvete 
all thumbs. 

My present fragile and bumbling 
manual emupment leaves me com¬ 
pletely baffled when confronted bv 


objects encased in cellophane, red 
tabs sa)ing “Pull,” little dots saving 
“Push,” semi-pcrforatcd lines sav¬ 
ing “Opi*n Here” and instructions 
of a shady character that sa\ “Prv ” 
What IS further frustrating is that 
pfixlucts I have used for years now 
reach me disguised in wrappings 
which for PIC are almost completely 
unopcnahle 

I used to take childish delight in 
opening any package, from a lar^c, 
mysterious gift delivered by tiie 
postman to a simple cake of soap 
done up in paper and string b\ the ^ 
local chemist The local chemist suU 
docs things up in paper, but he has 
discarded nice, snapp*ible string for 
nastv, unnppable gummed tape 
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Even Chnstmas presents are become 
mg less undo-able (with the excep¬ 
tion of my own, which, Fm told, 
have a generous way of undoing 
themselves m the post) 

For some time department stores 
have been following the deplorable 
trend. Not long ago my husband 
bought a few items which came 
packed in an enormous cardboard 
box as sturdy as plywood and 
marked ^'fragile ** The box was 
stoutly taped all round with a 
blond version of the sort of adhesive 
one binds about the handle of a ten¬ 
nis racquet It gave the package a 
tidy appearance It also made it im¬ 
possible to guess at what point to 
start prising the«thing apart After 
the tip flew off the library scissors, 
It required my largest carving knife, 
a tin opener and an ice-pick to reach 
the **frag]le'* contents inside two 
flannel shirts, one cashmere muffler 
and three pairs of woollen socks A 
hole jabbed by the ice-pick through 
the Irasom of one of the shirts re¬ 
mains as an honourable scar of the 
fray 

Another packaging device over 
which I fail to offer up daily prayers 
of gratitude is cellophane. There is 
no computing the number of pro¬ 
ducts which come sealed and mum¬ 
mified in the exasperating stuff, 
many bearing on the Outside of their 
•stenie cocoons a smug little notice, 
“For Your Protection ” What is 
protected is not you but the article 
imprisoned within 

An encasing of cellophane is a 


httle study m eternity. It has no be- 
ginmng and no end. Sometimes 
there is a small gesture of considera¬ 
tion for the consumer by way of a 
red tab saying “Pull.** Obediently 1 
pull and what happens^ Off comes 
the red tab and me cellophane re¬ 
mains intact. 

The cigarette packet is of course 
the obvious example of this daily 
frustration But there are countless 
others During a recent plane trip 1 
watched a feUow passenger •trying 
to release three small white pepper¬ 
mints from their cellophane connne- 
ment. He rumpled the bag, tore at 
IT with his fingernails, bit it and 
finally gouged it and his thumb 
with a fork prong before he got to 
the sweets—which could hardly 
have been worth the effort « 

Dunng the summer we live in the 
country, where we procure our eggs 
from a local poultry lady. She puts 
them up in square, old-fashioned 
egg boxes, as sensible as they are 
easy to handle No egg has ever 
been known to break in transit in 
m) car, unless some heedless passen¬ 
ger manages to sit on the box. The 
eggs I procure from my town grocer 
don’t break in transit either. But one 
frequently does break when I try to 
extract it from its private cell in the 
super-duper, egg-omatic container— 
an elaborate job, all wedges and 
cardboard cut-outs as intricate as a 
Chinese puzzle. What’s more, when 
the imprisoned egg shatters, the re¬ 
sulting lava of yellow goo in time 
hardens and shellacs the adjacent 
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into finilMr oipcMtf. And 
wmk we*fe ofi''tlie poul^-dairy 
tfaetne, 1 wjiAi sdMeone ooula diow 
me how to open a milk caiton with' 
out haviniF ^ oontenti spew forth 
like a gi^ gone wild. 

Often I find myself wondcnng 
whatever became ci all those nice 
httk old botdes pleasantly stoppered 
with nice httle old corks? I happen 
to be a French perfume addict-'and 
I really don’t Imow why, in view 
of the extremities to which I have 
to go in order to get at the preaous 
stun. Recently the following help¬ 
ful hmts on owning came wrappra 
about a bottle: 

"Ronove skm and cord. Take bot¬ 
tle in hand, resting lightly against 
tip of index finger to act as a cush¬ 
ion. Then tap me undersides of fhe 
sto(^)er lighuy with preferably an- 
othtf glass bottle or handy light ob¬ 
ject ... at the same time tumingdie 
bottle steadily between fingers. This 
will loosen the stopper evenly all 
round. If stopper is loosened in one 
pbee only, tt ts apt to bnfal( when 
trying to remove it from the botde " 

The itahcs arc mine, but half the 
contents of that bottle aren’t—it 
flew out when, after a half-hour 
struggle, I was finally able to 
wrench out the stopper. 

Containers are for me becoming 
more and more objects that merely 


contain and icftiK m.kt m 1^ the 
shocfolish tin, a round metd box 
with the instmctioini^ *To<]pen, In¬ 
sert a coin.** What coin th^ tam* 
fuUy £sul to qxafy. The last time I 
wremed with one of the tidy con¬ 
traptions I happened to be in a 
nylon nightgown, a costume in 
which I don’t usu^y carry coins. 1 
'tried a letter opener—which will 
open letters no more. The box re- 
mamed as stubbornly dosed as the 
two halves of a vacuum sphere. 
Finally, m frustration, I hurled it 
against the wall. And that, good 
reader, is the best way to open^ tin 
of shoe pohsh. It is am> a good way 
to nick a chunk of plaster out of 
your wall. 

I suppose the packaging people 
are doing their best, but 1 do wish 
they’d make it all less compheated. 
Recently* I noticed dotted lines and 
diagrams on a cereal carton which 
told you how to fold it into a cun¬ 
ning httle dish. And 1 suddenly had 
a vision of a future package-ridden 
world where endless families hvmg 
in endless split-level ranch-type 
houses sat viewing one anothu 
through endless picture windows as 
they consumed meals out of cartons, 
paper boxes, waxed cups and dn 
cans ... a functional avilization in 
which I for one would qmte soon 
pensh. 


a HIS 5 dth wedding anniversary, an old gentleman gave his recipe for 
mariul happiness. *Tve always tried to treat my wife in such a fashion 
that if I died, it would take more than a hoc-water botde to replace me.” 
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This Wise mother insisted on Cow & Giite 
for her baby with results tliiit 
themselves, /vjvr/ that YOUR bain lias 
easy-to-digest Cow & Gate and the best 
possible start in life. 
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He Teaches Freedom to FHipinos 


By Clarence Hall 


T H1& April some 500 city-bred 
Filipino college students, hred 
with the desire to help make their 
new nation a **bastiun of free de¬ 
mocracy in Asia,” began fanning 
out all over the Philippines to spend 
a month in the most backward of 
the islands’ small villages, or barrios 
Their aim * to demonstrate how the 
barrio people can make a better life 
for themselves 

With the help of the villagers, the 


students are constructing school- 
houses and health centres, digging 
irrigation ditches and wells, setting 
up cottage industries, teaching read¬ 
ing and writing, better agriculture, 
homcmaking, baby care—^and be¬ 
tween times giving lectures on the 
rights and rcsponsibihties of citizen-, 
ship 

These undergraduates are the 
1957 task forte of the annual Stu¬ 
dent Work Camps programme of 






Ae Hdlippiiie fMCA. Now in in 
fifth year, the adbwnie has not only 
btou^t new hope to the barrio 
people but hat iparked many of the 
cuiirat programmes for rural teoofi> 
stnii^n in the Phihppmes. And 
perhaps most important, it has 
awakened thousands of young Fih- 
pinos, hitherto interested only in aty 
careers, to the possibihties in rural 
areas. 

The man who designed diis pro> 
gramme is Dommgo Bascara, since 
X 941 General Sectary the 
l^CA m the Philippines. **Basky,” 
himself a product a pove^> 
ndden bamo, is one of the best- 
known figures in his country. In the 
afiecbon of Fihpinos of all strata, he 
gets second biUmg to none. Modest 
and eraaous, his easy-going manner 
doaks a towering talent for getting 
things done. 

Basky's hfelong maxim has been, 
**Do the immediate—immediately r* 
When the war was over and Fih¬ 
pinos were looking to mdependence, 
the “immediate*’ to him was the 
need to prepare his nation for self- 
government. Before avic and gov¬ 
ernment groups he declared: “We 
Filipinos haven’t begun to grasp the 
difmnce between atizendiip in a 
colony and that in a free nation.’’ 
Twdve months before indepen¬ 
dence, he launched a nation-wide 
YMCA campaign with the slogan: 
“Fitness for Freedom.” Every¬ 
where, he pounded home the idea: 
“Flce^bm isn’t a gift nor can it be 
legiriated; we must earn it.”' 


At ooundiss ottiiEefBtites 
Iw tried m prepare young people for 
service to m nation, bv 1951 , 
he began to suspect that he had 
preached too well. Thousands were 
shifting their studies ftom such sub¬ 
jects as agriculture and domestic 
sdence to hw and pohtical science, 
looking to the government lo pro¬ 
vide them with careers. Moreover, 
many Filipmos, listening to doquent 
promises of politiaans, stepped try- 
mg to solve local problems. Instead, 
they were waiting for the govern¬ 
mental fount all blessing to flow. 
Bascara was alarmed by tins grow¬ 
ing dependence upon government. 

To M certain mt his apprehen¬ 
sions were justified, he plunged into 
an intensive survey. First, cl educa¬ 
tion. What he found appalled him 
—^not the quantity of facilities avail¬ 
able, but the kind. A post-war 
clamour for schooling, espeaaUy 
that leading to government jobs, hao 
jam-packed all available mstitutions 
and given rise to the “commercial¬ 
ized college,” established in many 
cases by entiepreneurs. These insti¬ 
tutions ground out diplomas by the 
thousand. At best, me education 
they provided was woefully lack¬ 
ing in practicality; at worst, it led 
oiuy to disillusion. Three miUion 
youths, including many high-school 
and college graduates, were unem¬ 
ployed. Many were bang drawn 
into the Hukoalahaps, once fearless 
freedom fighters against the Japan 
ese bu& now a Moscow-directed 
Commumst movement. 
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Basky’s survey of the barrios 
gave him even less comfort. In these 
18,000 tmy clusters of nipa huts 
where dirte-quarters of the coun¬ 
try's population live he saw fMtiful 
farms and wasted hopes The bar- 
10s had no govern¬ 
ment of their own. 

Though within 
the junsdiction of 
municipali- 
ties called pobla- 
ctoncs, they re¬ 
ceived few benefits 
The urban centres 
appropnated for 
themselves avail¬ 
able public funds 
The barrio people 
paid taxes, but 
got back little in 
government ser¬ 
vices And be¬ 
cause there was no 
future in these ban 10s young 
people who left them for college 
seldom came back 

From the plight of the unem¬ 
ployed students and the neglected 
barnos, Basky conceived his big 
idea Why not put the two together 
—^and bring from the union at least 
a partial solution for both ^ At once 
he shaped up plans for a senes of stu 
dent work camps and approached 
the Asia Foundation, an American 
organization designed to foster free 
world sttength in Asia Impressed, 
the Foundation said, We’ll give you 
?,fX)o {x^sos fora pilot scheme More 
later—if vou can show results *' 


Basky's 1952 National Student 
Conferences, designed round the 
theme, “The Challenge of the Rural 
Areas,*’ fired the imaginations of the 
1,500 delegates. When he announced 
the first work camp for the following 
summer, more 
volunteered than 
he could handle 
He hand-picked 
his Ccunpers for 
zeal and lca4ership 
as well as practical 
skills. Every stu¬ 
dent was required 
to put in foul 
hours of hard 
study each Sunday 
for 18 weeks 
C'ourscs were giv¬ 
en by the Philip¬ 
pines’ top experts 
in rural subjects, 
other courses 
dulled the campers in dejxirtment, 
tact and diplomacy Bluntly Haskv 
told them “You’re going into the 
barrios to work with the people, not 
mercK fot them ’’ 

For the camp sites, B.'seara picked 
barrios with the severest problems 
1 'here was, for example, “Victors 
Village” 111 Albay Province—so 
named because it was the point of 
the hrst American landings in the 
area in 1944 Separated by a bridge 
from Lcg.ispi City, it was .1 tough 
village of i.o(K) dominated by a Huk 
commander For years no govern 
ment 01 police official had dared en 
tei To s.itisf\ the people’s religious 
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, imrinda, Httk* 3 eiden lud (xgan- 
tzod a new futb baaed on worahip 
o£ national heioea, its dbie£ saint the 
Filiptno patriot Joa^ Rizal. 

One day late in 1953, Bascaia 
boldly craned the bridniuought out 
villa^ leaders, outlinedms proposal 
'fcMT a youth camp. When ne said, 
**After all, F too am devoted to Ri- 
zal*s ideals,*' the bars went down. In 
May, 1954, he and 39 student camp¬ 
ers moved in, set up thar tents and 
went to work. 

The only water supply in the 
bamo was from salty mis, and the 
people were covered with skin erup¬ 
tions. While some students were dig¬ 
ging an artesian well, demonstrating 
domestic saence, cleanng play¬ 
grounds and setting up a ba^etball 
court, others went out among the 
people collecting money to build a 
oommumty house that would serve 
as a chnic, meeting place for a barno 
^ council, ^and chapel. In two weeks 
the building was up and operating. 

Five student nurses ran the dime, 
treanng 200 patients a day, teaching 
child care to mothers. Others trained 
local people to take over the cohi- 
mum^ house activities, conducted 
religious services in the chapels. 

At the end of the month the faci¬ 
lities were handed over to the com¬ 
munity. For the closing ceremony, 
government officials came to the yil- 
' lage for the first tinie for years, re¬ 
opening the barno to government 
services. And a few weeks later the 
barrio people themselves turned 
over the Huk leader to the govern¬ 


ment ^e dem't need hu atiy 

moect*'they said. .. ’ 

When students arrived in Daran- 
gan, another Huk-Jnuntnd barrio, 
and asked what the village needed 
most, the people lepmsd, “Our 
school is falUng down. We’ve been 
waiting three years for the govern¬ 
ment to repair it. Next month we 
wiU have to send our 150 pupils to 
the nearest town scfaod, three kilo¬ 
metres away.” The campers looked 
at the mud-floored, thatched-roof 
building, its sagging sides propped 
with poles. “Why wait for the gov¬ 
ernment?” they said. “Let's build a 
new oiie-~together * ” 

An architectural student sketched 
plans, estimated the cost While 
teams combed the barrio to sell the 
scheme to parents, the campers put 
on benefit ^ows to raise funds. The 
people themselves did most of the 
work. Carpenters gave their services, 
farmers hauled gravel and stone for 
foundatums and waUs. As the schod 
neared completion, a man weaved 
up to thh camp leader. He was 
leader of the “Bottle Club,” a group 
of notorious ne'er-do-wells. Shame- 
favcd, he said. “We have 250 pesos 
we've been saving for a big blow¬ 
out. Can you use it^” The leader 
considered. “A mce flagpole would 
cost-—let's see—ju^t about 250 
pesos.” 

On dedication day the whole 
barrio turned out. Proudest of all 
were the members of the Bottle 
Clt]^, sober to a man. They pointed 
to the Bag fluttenng atop its stately 
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polc» ran their fingers over the 
bronze plaque commemorating 
their gift to the commumty. 

* In all barrios, even Bascara was 
amazed at the people's quick reac¬ 
tion to his self-help challenge. True, 
they had a novel example before 
them. College students working 
barefoot and in workmen's clothes, 
without pay, were something new 
to them But Basky knew tlut the 
response came from something 
deeper: a latent pride in com¬ 
munity only waiting to be awak¬ 
ened. To stir this pride, study peri¬ 
ods were held on each barrio's cul¬ 
ture. For example, in Cota barno, 
Quezon Province, each neighbour¬ 
hood was charged with presenting 
a programme dramatizing local 
heroes and traditions One barrio- 
elder said, “See how our people now 
hold their heads up; it gives a people 
digni^ to know that their traditions 
are valued " 

Bascara's gospel of community 
self-help spread to business and pro¬ 
fessional groups in towns nearby. 
Local timber companies donated 
materials. Provincial health offi¬ 
cers, agriculturists and educators 
offered their services as consultants. 
After visiting one work camp, a 
wealthy landowner declared. “If 
these college kids care this much for 
my people, I should too.'' And he 
*financed an ambitious barno im¬ 
provement scheme that is still going 
on. 

Porfirio Miraflores, National 
YMCA Programme Secretary, tell- 


*mg a club of professional men in San 
Pablo City aTOut the ^kmps in other 
areas, was interrupted by a business¬ 
man who said, “We are a prosper¬ 
ous commumty, but look at our 
Santo Angel barno *' Miraflores 
quickly took the cue. “Learn from 
the Huks,’’ he said. “Before they 
knock at the gates of your cities, 
they win the rural areas first." 

From that meeting the business 
leaders went out to raise funds under 
the slogan “We are only as safe as 
our barnos are safe t" In a few days 
service clubs and business interests 
raised a fund to bring a work camp 
to Santo Angel—-where in May, 
1955, students built a beautiful play¬ 
ground and a medical clinic, began 
cottage industries, started young 
farmers' clubs and soon had* the 
barno humming with other “self- 
help" schemes 

In Santa Rita barrio, Batangas, 
the “immediate" problem was wide¬ 
spread drunkenness among the 
young. The campers organized rec¬ 
reation clubs, laid out basketball 
courts on the school grounds, 
scrounged equipment for a play¬ 
ground for smaller fry and organ¬ 
ized neighbouring barrios into 
competitive teams. In a few weeks 
juvenile drunkenness had dropped 
70 per cent. 

The problem in La Paz barrio, 
Davao Province, was rehgious strife 
between Chnsbans and Moslems. 
In line with Bascara's dictum that 
“All you need to create harmony 
between peoples of different faiths 




Hb anas about to oetl kin homo 


“No,** said Mano) Sen, “1 don't need 
Life Insurance. Tm a business man, my 
boy. I can get higher returns from 
putting my extra income back into my 
trade than into Life Insurance." But he 
was a fnend of my father and I must 
have* seemed young and enthusiastic 
So, good-naturedly, he took out a policy 
Some years later his luck turned Tiade 
slackened and his partner pulled out of 
the business. He had to re-organuc 
But where was the capital to come from ^ 
In desperation he deaded to sell his 
house. 

Heanng of this, I rushed over to see 
lum. It turned out to be the very day 
on which he was going to sign away the 
house. Hurriedly, 1 reminded him that 

*To protect the xentments of the 
persons involved, the names tn 
this episode are Jicttttous But 
the story is a true one. 



he could raise a substantial loan on the 
secunty of his Insurance Policy It was 
sufiiaent to put him back on his feet— 
and It did He was even able to repay 
the loan and recover the Policy 

If I was a young man again and had to 
make the choice of a career. I'd be an 
Insurance Agent every time It gives 
one a rewarding sense of satisfaction to 
be of some help to those around you. 
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utohri^thett emtfwiicKtl^ 
can work iqgedicr,'''the campers in¬ 
vited all tb hdpb(^ a oommunity 
iecreatioiial centre. When a Chiis- 
tian landowner said, **1*11 donate the 
land,” a Mbslein countered, * 1*11 
rive the inatenals.” Members of the 
hitherto hostile groups worked side 
by dde. Since then, enemies no 
more, they have erected a clinic for 
die treatment of children's diseases, 
^ared demonstration pbts for im- 



chibs. 


At the fireside ceremony closing 
the camp last year, leaders of the 
two Actions pubhely shook hands. 
One said, ”My friend, it's hard to 
remember why we used to fight so 
much.” The other replied, “Let's 
not try.” 

From die camps village youths 
have cau^t an exciting vision of 
worthy hvelihoods in their own 
barrios. One youngster, who had 
gone to an urban sdiool and looked 
rorward to a career in the city, told 
me, “I now see a future for my home 
bamo. Tm staying!^’ And many of 
the campers themselves have re¬ 
turned to the bamos where they 
worked, to find their future. A good 
example is Fausto Yadao^ i8, who 
before taking part in two work 
camps had pinra only for a cushy 
*)ob in the government's agriculture 
department. 

I found Fausto in San Marcos 
barrio^ sweadly at work during 
siesta dme trying to complete a 


He.1iad:heeii in 
dm btino only a few mohdi%' yiet 
already had ^chicken budnesson 
a paysng basis, cadi In the bank, 
contentment in his aouL Besides 

somey boys airiyla the riwimenfs 
of agriculture^ had helped jto organ¬ 
ize many young farmers* chibs. 

‘ Civic leaden testify foedy to the 
part Bascara's ''workshops ci de¬ 
mocracy” have played id die cur- 
rendy heavy emphasis on rural 
development. 

There are many other tangible 
results traceable m part to Basky's 
efforts. Private and public schools 
have retooled their curricula to in¬ 
clude courses m rural vocations. 
Civic organizations m hundreds of 
poblaciones are actively promoting 
niralwelfare. The national govern¬ 
ment IS training community urork- 
ers for bamo leaderdiip. 

And last December national 
YMCAs in IX other Asian nations 
voted to adopt the Bascara plan, 
each sending five student delegates 
to the Philippines to study and to 
parbapate m this year's 'work 
camps. 

Bascara has often been pressed to 
take his talents into politics, to help 
mould the shape of his nation's 
structure. 

He always replied: “I prefer to 
work with something even more 
enduring: die hearts and minds of 
our youdi.” To Doming Bascara 
diat is the greatest task be, or any 
man, can tackle. 





TODAY For whom are the crowds now watting^ 
probably for a favourite film star' Govind Ram is 
happy that his old, dependable Hercules is there to 
reach him honne in comfort 


Hercules 


is more than a cycle. 



it’s a lifetime companion 

Mk the man who owns one. He*ll tell you that 
HERCULES lasts a lifetime. Backed by the experience 
of people who have made top quality cycles for nearly SO 
yean, HERCULES Is precision bum in T.I. Cycle’s ultra 
modem factory. Yon’ll admire Its streamlined beaidy, 
its snmoth, effoitlesB drive. It*s the finest cycle you can 
buy, and yet it is so moderately priced. 


Yonr cycle is an hivcsImeiit-nSRCIILES fa the best value for your money 
Mmufacturod in IndM by T. I. CYCLES OF INDIA LIMITED. Madras 
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LIR’S LIKMllT 


On ihb koining of our tenth wedr 
ding anniversary I was in a hospital 
75 miles tram home recovcnng nom 
an operatioa, while my husband was 
usmg his holiday to look after our 
three small boys. I felt depressed about 
^lending our anniversary apart, and 
worried about how my family was 
gettmg on. But my spints rose when 
the nurse brought in a big bouquet, 
and I chuckled through my tears when 
I read the enclosed message scrawled 
in im husband's familiar handwndng 

**Ten years with you is like ten min¬ 
utes," it beg^ sentimentally, "and 
beheve me, honey, (here the scrawl 
became more hurried) ten minutes 
without you IS hke ten years—F h 

A WOMAN I know was at long last 
making her first ocean voyage. She was 
delighted with everythmg about the 
finer except that, m the dinmg saloon, 
dbe was seated at a table with women 
only. On the second day out, meeting 
the Captain, she murmured, "Every- 
dfting alMut your ship is bvely, except 
that I'm at a table with notning but 
women. Couldn't you put me with 
some mce bachdors^" 

"Certainly, madam," the Captain 
repli^ gravdy. 

That evenmg, lookmg her prettiest, 
she swept into dinner to find that the 
Captain had indeed been true to his 


word: at her new table she was giueted 
by seven smiling priests * —x s. K 

My fathu, a businessman, had been 
trymg to telephone the house for over 
an hour and kept getting the “en¬ 
gaged" signal. He finally asked tht 
operator it die could cut in on the line 
Told that this could be done only in a 
case of hfe or death. Father replied 
“Well, I can tell you this much-—if it's 
my teen-4ge daughter on the phont 
there’s going to be a murder." — J a 

A BACHELOR fncnd was showmg me 
over his new house, and when I com 
plimented him on how orderly every¬ 
thing was so soon after moving he 
commented: “Yes, I’m a believer in 
that old saw, ’A place for everything 
and everything in its place.’" 

A few minutes later I appreciated 
how great a believer he was when 1 
paused by the booklined wall in his 
study. Not only were the books care¬ 
fully arranged, in three sections, but 
each section was labelled with a neat 
hand-lettered sign. The first apd small¬ 
est group of volumes was labelled 
BOOKS X HAVE READ. Thesigo on the 
second, somewhat larger group, said 

BOOKS I INTEND TO READ. And tfac 
third section, by fer the largest, earned 
this notation: books x Han't think i’ll 


EVER READ. 


-T. H 
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ate well but unwisely! 


H e was typical of 
millions of people all 
over the world who enjoy 
good food but suffer for 
their pleasure. Indigestion, 
stomach upset, flatulence- 
call it what you will—it 
spoils a good meal and it 
means *over acidity*. 

Then he discovered that 
£no Fruit Salt relieves 
upset stomach in just 8 
seconds! Now he eats what 


he likes, and lots of it, 
without fear of discomfort 

Millions of people all 
over the world have cause 
to be grateful for this won¬ 
derful remedy. For stomach 
upsets, *mormng mouth*, 
nausea—and just for sheer 
refreshment—there’s noth¬ 
ing like Eno Fruit Salt 
...and it is good for 
all the family, adults and 
children alike. 



ElMO’FnritSaH' 

the sparkling antacid 
Group Laboratories (India) Pnvate Ltd. 


ENO.S2ai 
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A tale frdm Ramayana 



Whlla arryliig kidnippad SKa, Ravtni 
was chaliengad to a dual b/ 
Jauyu the Bird, a dcvom of Rama 
Neither of them couM everwhefm the 
other for a lonf time Then Ravana decided 
to use a stratagem He uked Jatayu, "Oh' 
Mighty bird, what is the secret of your 
strength’" The nghteous Jatayu answered, 

“Secret of my strength is in my powerful 
wmgs" Then Jauyu asked the ame 
question to Ravana The unscrupulous 
Ravana gave biw reply, aylng, “Secret 
of my strength lies in my toe ” 
Questions over, jauyu soared high In 
the sky and diving straight at 
Havana’s toe, he smashed It with his 
powerful beak But Ravana refiMined 
unaffected Hardly had Jauyu emeiyed 
out of his dive when Ravana's sword fluhad 
like lightning, going dean through 
Jauyu's wings Jatayu hurtled 
down mortally wounded 
Many a time we are uked, what is the 
secret of Loma-How un we r e v eal but 
we can safely reveal this, that hair 
dyes darken hair superficially, whereas 
Ljoma by supplying the necessary 
ingredlenu to the roots darkens 
the hair naturally 
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The 

Richest Man 
in Denmark 


By Edwtn Muller 


Hans Christiansen and his magic shoes— a. fairy tale in real life 


ENMARK BEING thc homC oi 

1 fairy tales, it is natural 
Jf that fiom time to time m 
that tiny kmgdcxn things 
should happen which are not en¬ 
tirely of mis world. The story of 
Hans Christiansen and the xo,ooo 
pairs of shoes is a case in point. 

Hans is 78 years old, though you 
would never believe it. Under his 
thick mop of white hair his blue 
eyes are clear and alert, his complex¬ 
ion pink and healthy. He lives in a 
cold-water flat in a poor district of 
Copenhagen and cooks his own 


frugal meals But you have only to 
look at him to see that he is happy. 
He considers himself the ricni^ 
man m Denmark, and this is why: 

Once upon a tune, 20 years ago, 
Christiansen was a wealthy man. 
He hved in a fine house anid spent 
most of his tune acquirmg the 
“good thmgs of life.” But somehow 
he always felt insecure, was often 
unhappy. And eventually he came 
to grief. Today, content and happy, 
although poor m worldly goods, he 
feels that he has learnt life's most 
important lesson. 


ContfmMtf /ram Tha JCumhu Mmgtmuu 
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Letwctf on CMititiirn it to . Euk 
p*^|ikce of' ImaiiieM^'w ihoeHrqMur hurry to take 3i(9r placet it the. 
rfMaoiy, known aa die Shoe Help long cobUer*! bendh m ofle of the 
\Chib. It lain a district called None- club-house rooms. For here 


where large families live in two 
or three dingy rooms. The children 
jilay in die streets, or han^ around 
m die dark hallways waiting for 
their parents to come home, iliey 
used to^ that is. Now many of them 
have aomethine better to do. They 
'go to their Cluh. 

Their Gub consists of a play¬ 
ground and a three-room club-house 
on a two-acre plot—all that is left of 
the considerable property Christian¬ 
sen once owned. On the site, too^ are 
a number of garages, whose rentals 
provide the funds for both the Club 
and the owner’s meagre living. 

At two o’clock s^en school is out 
you see groups of children—mosdy 
'girls, agra lo to 14—on their way to 
the Gub. (Boys are equally wd- 
come, but in the world ci ten-year- 
olds the sexes do not mingle too 
well, and the boys tend to drift 
away.) The girls bring their litde 
brothers and sisters with them, some 
still in prams. 

The playground equipment is 
rather primitive—a few swings and 
see^ws, some playhouses built 
fiom old boxes ana crates, some 


Christiansen has put fp work his dis¬ 
tinctive idea about {^landiropy. 
Since the richness of his own life is 
in giving to others, he feels the best 
gift that he can confer on these poor 
chihlren is die opportunity for mem 
also to give. A^ what these chil¬ 
dren have to give is shoes. 

Since chikmood Christiansen has 
had an obsession about shoes. A 
poor boy himself, he had only one 
pair, wooden. Even those had to be 
saved for winter. So after starting 
his playground, he found himself, as 
he walked in the streets of Norrcbro, 
lookmg at the worn and shabby 
shoes on people’s feet. And cobbling 
being a trade he had taught himsdf 
in his youth, Christiansen got an 
idea. 

He went to sec the dustmen 
of Norrehro. They had no market 
for discarded shoes, he could have 
them free for carting them away. 
Most of the shoes were pretty bad 
but many vrere repairable. Chris¬ 
tiansen installed a workbench in the 
dub-house and started teaching the 
older girls shoe repainng. 

There was no lack cf a market. 


second-hand toys and plenty of old When word got round m Norrebro^ 


ro^e them or building 
towers and tunnds. 


a Copenhagen paper. People nbm 
all over town b«tan sending in dis- 


But there is work to be done at carded shoes. Some 10,000 pairs 
^ Glib as well as play. have already been distributed, and 
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Trayophane packaging 
4 oes something for your 
product-—something no customer 
can resist! lt*s gloss and shine 
instantly attracts attention... and the 
freshness of your goods convinces the customer 
that he is getting full value for his money 

...when It Is wrapped In 



Trayophane protects 
—no dirt, dust or 
shop-soiling can 
damage your product. 
Write for our free 
samples folder today. 


AND SEE HOW CHEAP IT IS! 



A sheet of Thiyophane, 20* x 30* costs no more 
than 6 pice > Trayophane is available in rolls 
and sheets. You can get it soon in four eye- 
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today ati average* q£ 50 pairs are 
* given away daily. 

The **tooe ^Is” are an dite 
group at the Qub. There is keen 
competitiion among die girls to be¬ 
long, and a new worker must prove 
her value dunng a probation penod. 
The Club's hipest privilege, how¬ 
ever, is to be allowed to do the ac¬ 
tual giving. The enthusiasm of the 
litde girls for this task is strangely 
touchmg. You see a child whose 
pinched face makes you wonder 
whether she gets three square meals 
a day, yet she hands out shoes with 
the benevolent grace of a Lady 
Bountiful. 

Now the Club has gone into other 
lines. It has started repainng and 
giving away discarded clothing. 
And there is the visiting service. A 
district hke Norrebro has a lot of 
lonely old people spending the tag- 
ends of their lives m M-sitdng 
rooms or old folk's homes. The 
Club children call on these people, 
tell them the neighbourhood news, 
read to them. S<^etimes there's a 
concert for the old people, too. For 
the Club, having gradually acquired 
a few musical instruments, has its 
own litde orchestra. 

These, then, are Hans Christian¬ 
sen's riches and why he is so happy 
today. 

Most of his earlier life was an 
inner conflict—between getting and 
giving. When he was young, he 
mou^t he knew what he wanted * 
to get rich. 

The son of a farm labourer, Hans 


slept Ml a str a w pallet and often 
didn't have enough to eat His 
grandmother, who w^ a very re- 
hgious woman, used to talk to him 
about treasure in heaven. But it was 
treasure on earth that appealed to 
Hans. 

Letters from an uncle who had 
emigrated to America convinced 
Hans that that was the place to get 
nch. By the time he was 17 he had 
saved enough for a steerage passage. 
But he found America diflerent 
from his dream. His uncle, too, was 
a disappointment; he hadn’t got 
rich. Like Hans's grandmother, he 
talked of treasures in heaven. Hans 
landed a job, worked hard, saved a 
few hundred dollars. But he felt 
restless. He was unsure of himself, 
of what he wanted to do with his 
life. 

After two years, he went back to 
Denmark. 

Hans found a job with a builder 
in Copenhagen. He liked the busi¬ 
ness and began to get ahead, but 
still, something was missing. 

He was hving in a poor neigh¬ 
bourhood and the poverty oppressed 
him—the listless cnildren, the hope¬ 
less old people. He watched the 
vation Army helpers as they went 
about the district distnbuting food 
and clothing, visiting the sick. They 
seemed so l^ppy and content that 
he came to a sudden decision: he 
enrolled as a private in the Salva¬ 
tion Army. 

He went all out for this new hfe. 
He left his job and devoted aU his 
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Udeiling tD-(^r 
coiildLe a ^knffet imosim ! 

Don't let a situation like this develop. Act now 
before the monsoon, and ensure leak-proof 
roofs by specifying Shall mar Tarfelt. 

Shallmar Tarfelt Is made in 
India from Indian materials to suit 
Indian conditions. You can't 
buy b«t«r roof protection. 


Ov«r laiMtJM iq. ft. 
of Shaliiiwr WnorprooP 
ing Tartalc war* cuppliad 
in on* ymr to pronct tho 
reob of India 


Sov* your roof ontf you fovo your ceflinf 
Sovo your coilinf onrf you rovo monoy ! 


Manufacwndt applied and guaranteed by ^ 

SHALINAR TAR PRODUCTS (I93S) LTD. 

A Lyons Ranga^ CalcuttapI 
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fT StuAty $du)oL He 
fifceddbiiaren and they hbsd hunt 
gndaoopthcAniy p t omotedhim 
tlie.nudk of captain. 

Even so Ciiristiansen--alway8 a 
ftioog individualist—found it in- 
creaain^y haid to work inside an 
organization. When he had a job, 
he wanted to be in business for nun- 
self. And now he wanted his own 
wel&re work. 

So he left the Army, determined 
to estabhsh a playground of his 
own. For this; of course, he needed 
money. He went back into buildmg 
and m time had his own prospering 
business. 

At first it was merely the means 
to carry on his philanthropic work. 
His chief coDoem was with the play¬ 
ground he had established. Every 
minute that he could spare from his 
business he spent there with the 
children. 

But his inner struggle—between 
getting and giving—wasn't settled 
. For the business began also to 
an end in itself. He finally be¬ 
came so absorbed in it that he had 
to delegate the management of the 
playground to others. He was, by 
then, a large-scale speculative bmld- 
er in the fast-growing suburbs of 
Copenhagen. His 'ventures pros¬ 
pered and he became wealthy. 

This “getting** period of nis life 
lasted for 20 years. Yet today it 
seems unreal to hun, like a life lived 
by someone else, llie story of his 


knt hts money. A key huttoeis ven¬ 
ture failed and hroumt down aUhis 
other enterprises like a house of 
cards. 

There was a period of stunned 
shock and despair. Then one day— 
suddenly, like a revelation—die an- 
-swer came to his lifelong problem: 
tAe only nches worth hamng come 
from gnnng. 

His future course was clear. The 
plot m Norrebro was all he had left 
—but that didn't worry him. He 
moved at once into a nearby flat, 
then set about erectmg a few swings 
and see-saws on his property. He 
collected old tyres, pidied up a few 
discarded toys—and he was ready 
to set up in the playground business 
again. * 

That was 15 years ago. 

Today Chnmansen has repaired 
his financial position sufliciendy to 
move away nom Norrebro. But he 
wouldn’t dream of moving. The 
money is useful only to buy things 
the children need and to ensure that 
the Club will condnue after he is 
gone. 

Take a look at Hans as he comes 
from the workbench in his leather 
apron to join a few of the children, 
accompanied by the Club's litde or¬ 
chestra, m some singing. He stands 
erect, his face is firm and ruddy. He 
nves them the key on hi* gutar^nd 
their voices rise together. 

Hans Christiansen is indeed a rich 
man. 







Ours is an age of conferences, an age of international 
communication and cooperation. People of widely varying 
cultureSf of different languages, come into closer contact all the time. 


Philips Simultaneous Interpretation System—installed at the 
UNESCO, New Delhi, and a dozen other important places 
in various parts of the world—is in its own way contributing to the cause 
of peace and greater harmony among the various nations of the world 
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Cold That 
Makes Gravity 

Shiver 


By David Woodbury 


I N A SMALL laboratory recently 1 
watched a scientist draw on a 
k quart of crystal-clear fluid from 
a machine about the size of a filing 
cabinet. The stuff steamed a litde, 
like hot water. But it wasn't hot 
water. It was hquid helium, some 
500** colder than the inside of your 
refrigerator and chilher, by several 
degrees, than outer space. 

When hehum hquefies, at minus 
452*' Fahrenheit, everything near it 
b^mes a lifeless, frozen sohd, even 
hydrogen turns to ice cubes. Because 
hdium IS the only refrigerant by 
which temperatures as low as minus 
45^° and lower can be reached, 
saentists are using it to open up a 
whole new area of unknown facts 
which are certain to have profound 
effects upon our everyday lives. 

Helium, a colourless, odourless 
gas, is one of nature's most “in> 
different" elements, totaUy unwil¬ 
ling to combine chemically with any 
other substance. Hence it won't 


The extremely low temperatures 
achieved through liquid helium are 
leading scientists into a fantastic 
realm of discoveries cdfout the 
behaviour of matter 


burn or explode—^which explains 
why It IS us^ in blimps. Hehum’s 
indifference has long been a chal¬ 
lenge to scientists. Since heat does 
not affect it, what happens, they 
asked, when you make it cold ^ 

For years the scientists didn't 
know the answer, since they 
couldn't make helium cold enough 
to liquefy it, until in 1908 Dr. Kam- 
merhngh Onnes in Leiden, Hol¬ 
land, squeezed a few drops of liquid 
helium out of an intncate machine 
he had spent half a hfetime building. 
Today uquid helium is almost as 
easy to make as dry ice—m a 
machme called the hehum cryostat, 
which IS no bigger than a refrigera¬ 
tor. Invented in 1947, the cryostat 


GmSmmS /rom Ck*mutry 
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' caa turn out M mikii as two 
aa hour, by a pioocisof cotapicnti^ 
the gas and taking the eneigy out 
. deltas it expands. 

In the last nine years very nearly 
e^(iay known subsibuice o£ scientific 
inteicst has been chilled m hqiud 
hdium and studied. But the most 
fasqnating search deals with hquid 
helium ita^ for hire science iincb a 
world cone haywire. Liquefy a 
quart of helium, for instance, then 
It sdll more, and suddenly it 
exhibits properties found in no odier 
liquid. Among other oddities it 
leaks artfully through holes too 
small for any other known liquid to 
penetrate. If poured into an open 
container (itself suspended m hquid 
hehum to maintam the tempera- 
txac), hquid helium will crawl up 
the inside and down the outside in 
defiance of gravity. Why? Nobody 
knows as yet. 

Hehum in this whimsical condi¬ 
tion is called a “superfluid*’—^the 
only one known. Superfluid hehum 
is colourless; it can’t be seen easily 
until it warms up and begins to 
evaporate. In the laboratory, conse¬ 
quently, small plastic floats are often 
sised to mark the surface. Most ex¬ 
periments using liquid hehum are 
done in ^ass vacuum bottles, so that 
what goes on inside can be seen. If 
extreme low temperatures are need¬ 
ed, the glass is silvered to reflect 
away surrounding heat, and the ex¬ 
periment is watched through a nar¬ 
row sht in the silvcrii^. 

The most important experiments 


oDocem themiture of heat. Heat u 
.the action of the molecules of a sub¬ 
stance driven in all directions by the 
energy they contam. For example^ 
a warm gas mig^ be likened to a 
square loosely packed with people 
in a high state of exatement, push¬ 
ing and jostimg each other. As 
things cool down, the crowd be- 
ounes quieter, and at a sharp com- 
mand might even line up in ranks 
and stand motionless. In this last 
condition they resemble the atoms 
and molecules of a metal crystal, 
with every particle locked so dgfady 
m place that movement is impos¬ 
sible. 

For years textbook physics taught 
that the heat-motion of molecmes 
slows down evenly as the tempera¬ 
ture drops According to thutheq^, 
metals should get steadily harder 
and more bntde. But the amaziiig 
discovery in the world of extreme 
cold IS that a large family of metals 
-—tin, lead and zinc among them— 
suddenly change their nature alto* 
gether. A piece of soft soldcnng 
wire, for instance, becomes a highly 
tempered spnng. 

Electrical resistance, instead of 
gradually fading aw^ as tempeca' 
ture dropped, was round to end 
abnipdy at a certam point. This sur¬ 
prising trait ot super-cold metals is 
called “superconductivi^.’* If you 
start an electric current flowinff m a 
ring of tm or lead frozen in liquid 
helium, for example, the current will 
flow round die ring indefinitely 
without the bendit of battery or 



OM of the few audiefilkr A great drive it startmg among 
examines of perpetual motion. chemical and metallurgical labora- 

So auperconductivity has tones to use low temperatures to 

found no evei^dayiise. However, m sdve some oi the knottiest nddks 
some metals it bcgins>at higher tern' in metals. The building of more 
peratuies than m others. This dis> powerful jet and rocket engines, for 
covery has started a search to see if mstance, depends almost entirely on 
alk^s can be found that have super- findmg ^(^s that will remain toug^ 
conductivity at ordinary temf^a- even at white heat. Already scicn- 
tures. If they are found, we may see tists have made small, expensive 
a spectacular revolution in elec- speamens of alkiys that have 
tridty. strength hundreds m tunes greater 

Electromes may turn out to be the than usual. The main drive now is 
first benefioaiy of low-temperature to learn how to produce such titans 
research. Racuc^ radar, television of strength cheaply and abundantly, 
and the host of compheated control out of the common materials of the 
systems for industry and defence all everyday woild. 
amplify weak s^nals a millionfold Practical as these thmgs may be- 
to make them eftcctive. What limits come, say, in the next ten years, sa- 
amphfication is always the “noise” entific explorers of this “South Pole 
produced by heat, or molecular of temperature” are far more con- 
mdtion, in critical parts of the amph- cerned with temperature itself. Ever 
fying umts. This molecular motion since hehum was first hquefied they 
spoils the clanty of a television pic- have worked to push temperatures 
ture, blotches up the radar screen, down as near as possible to absolute 
puts a severe limit to the accuracy of zero, which saentists set at minus 
military fire control and guided mis- ^ 6 o° Fahrenheit. At the Clarendon 
siles. Laboratory, Oxford, scientists have 

Low-temperature research with recently come within 20 milhonths 
hquid helium suggests a solution: of a degree of the goal. Itis those last 
why not operate die critical parts of few milhonths of that last degree 
amplifying units in a bath of hquid that challenge them now and draw 
hriium, cooling them down to the them on through more and more in- 
region where molecular heat-noise tncate experiments. And as more 
18 stilled^ £arly-warnmg radar, for men pick up this challenge, more 
instance, might thus be made to and more valuable facts are certain 
reach tvrice as far. to be learnt along the way. ^ 

Bulk Purchase 

ca^DvaansKD by a draaitment store: a maternity dress that will make 
thehBother-to-beloqk ‘strikingly feminine.” r"** ^ 
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Tlie Bishop of Barking writes ... 

**For edl those who have heard Billy Graham preach, 
this biography ts a reminder of hts challenging call to a 
new life. For those to whom he is only a name, these pages 
will reveal the magneticpersonality and the forceful message 
of this man who is one of the greatest evangelists of out 

time/* HLGH BARKING 


ILL^ CrRAHAM HjS prob- 

alilv preached facc-to- 
facc to more people—25 
million—^than any other spokesman 
lur the faith in all Christian history 
lie ^as once asked, “How do*\ou 
explain your success'" 

“The only explanation I know is 
tiod." 

“But wh> did Ciod choose yott*" 
“When i get to Heaven," said 
B«lly Graham, “that’s the first ques¬ 
tion I am going to ask Him ” 
Whatever answer Billy Cir.tham 
gets, there are certain facts, within 
the range of terrestrial reporting, 
which seem to prove that that choice 
has been justified. But Billy Graham 
himself does not take the visible 
signs of his success as evidence that 
he has necessarily succeeded. On the 
contrary, the more convincing these 
Mgns seem to be, the harder he 
works. 


“No one," he says, “ever called 
me a great preacher I’m no great 
intellectual The Bible has been my 
university If God should take His 
hands off my life, my lips would 
turntocla> ’’ 

It IS also a diawback—at least to 
those to whom a glamorous appear¬ 
ance is religiously suspect—that 
Billy (iraham is tall, trim and hand¬ 
some He stands six feet two, is a 
lanky 13 stone His hair is sunburnt 
blond, his eyes blue, deep-set and, as 
a script-wntcr would put it, “pierc¬ 
ing." He walks with a spring His 
speech has a touch of the Southern 
drawl 

A newspaper reporter wrote 
“Billy Graham has all the physical 
attributes of a film star So the ques¬ 
tion IS always asked ‘Is he genu¬ 
ine?’ " There is a remarkable agree¬ 
ment with the answer which that 
same reporter found “I have never 
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heanl anyone doubt his intqaity/’ 

I am stue dut Gnuuun's 
temptations run the usual human 
gamut. But the one he cxinfesses he 
wrestks widi must vigorously is 
pride. **Every time I see my name up 
in lights,*’ he says, '*it makes me sick 
at hukrt, for God said He will share 
His glory with no man.** 

But this contagious smcerity and 
humihty do not explain Billy Gra> 
ham. Instead, they bring us to the 
conclusion that something more 
than ordinary facts is involved. 
*'Billy Graham,** says one wnter, **is 
plainly bemg used as a channel of 
commumcation. There is no other 
explanation.** 

Billy Graham sums up his own 
personal conviction thus: “I know 
where Fve come from. 1 know why 
Tm here. 1 know where Tm going.” 

The American South into which 
William Franklin Graham was born 
on November 7,1918, was the South 
of tent-meeting, repentance-provok¬ 
ing conversion-produang cvan- 
g^sm. First claim on almost every 
youth of more than ordinary promise 
was God's. Thus, when one day in 
the Graham home in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, a visiting clergy- 
man sent z2-year*old Billy on ms 
wav with the remark, “Run along, 
little fellow, you*ll never be a 
preacher,*' I am sure Billy's parents 
were du^mned. 

Billy's mther, Frank Graham, was 
born and raised as a deeply rehgious 
Methodist on a prosperous dairy 


£um. His mother. Morrow CoSey, 
is Presbyterian and, as a &nm> 
fnend described hei^**a choice par¬ 
cel of Southern femimnity.** 

The Graham home was a place in 
which httle was left to chance. Billy, 
the eldest of four children, hclp^ 
with the milkmg when he was 
eight. At high school, his day began 
' at 3 a.m.'-with 25 cows to nulk, 
after school he often ploughed until 
dark. It is understandable why he 
was known as one of the fastest 
milkers in Mecklenburg County and 
also why, when he was picked for 
the baseball team and began to “go 
]oy-nding around Charlotte” in me 
family car, he fell so far behind in 
his work that he almost failed to 
graduate. 

His father's Christian discipline 
was stern. Once, for fidgeting dur¬ 
ing an overlong sermon, Frank 
Graham solemnly took ofF his belt 
and, without leaving the church, 
gave Billy a well - remembered 
whacking. Frank Graham's disci 
plines were not only pumtive but 
sometunes precautionary. Thus, 
when the sale of beer was legalized 
in North Carohna, he went to town 
and bought two bottles. Back at the 
farm, he opened them and forced 
Billy to “guzzle.** The results were 
all that could be expected. Billy Gra¬ 
ham has not touted drink since. 

The rehgion o£ Billy's parents is 
such that Uiey have tsucen his phe 
nomenal ministry very mudi in 
their stride. “Billy," says hit ^ther, 
“is doing just what he's supposed to 



[be and'if he weien’t, the 

Lord woold soon chp his wings. 
The Lord just put His hand on him 
for this kind at work.” 

By the time he graduated from 
him school in 1936, Billy was duti- 
fufiy if not notably rehmous. He was 
popular with the girls and was a 
considerably above-average baseball 
player. In fact he conside^ an offer 
to pUy first base for a semi-profes¬ 
sional team that summer at $15 a 
»me. But games were too few and 
Ur between, and Blilv became a 
door-to-door brush salesman in¬ 
stead. Starting every day's round 
with praver, and praying as he went 
from customer to customer, he 
worked early and late, winding up 
the summer outselling ever> other 
salesman in the Carolinas 
“I believed in the product.” he 
says, “and smeentv is the biggest 
part at selling anything—including 
the Christian Plan of Salvation ” 

T HAT SAME summer, when Billy was 
17, an old-style hell-and-damnation 
evangelist, Mordecai Ham, opened 
a three-month assault on sin in Char¬ 
lotte. There was nothing notably 
sinful about churchgoing, nonsmok¬ 
ing, nondnnking Billy. He had, 
however, something of the aversion 
often found in high-school-age boys 
towards the overt expression of reli¬ 
gious concern. As for being a 
preacher, he rated preaching as “the 
one job in the world worse than 
being an undertaker.*' 

For the first several weeks. Ham's 


assault on sin left Billy untouched, 
since he kept himself out of reach. 
When one mght he finally went out 
to the revival tent it was with a 
group of his high-school fnends 
whose ideas on what else to do in 
Charlotte on a midsummer night 
had run out 

What he saw stirred his imagina¬ 
tion the size of the crowd—^more 
than 5,000, filling every seat, sitting 
on boxes beyond the tent walls; the 
long, sawdust-carpeted aisles; the 
“great choir” of women in white 
dresses and men in shirt-sleeves; 
most of all, the scene when choir 
and congregation stood and sang to¬ 
gether—basses and altos coming in 
with a booming volume on the 
chorus downbeat. 

When, half-way through the ser¬ 
mon, the preacher pointed straight 
at him. It seemed, and thundered, 
ou're a sinner I ” Bill) ducked be¬ 
hind the hat of a woman in front of 
him But he went back several times 
and, under the mghdy hammering, 
became conscious of the Heaven he 
could choose or the Hell he might be 
heading for. 

One night, with a fnend, he sat in 
the choir where, though unable to 
read a note, he reckoned he could es¬ 
cape the evangehst by being behind 
him. The evangehst’s first words 
were “There's a great sinner in this 
place tonight.” Billy at once con¬ 
cluded * “Mother's been telhng him 
about me.” 

When the mvitation to come for¬ 
ward was given, Billy turned to his 



and made hi& way to the aJtar. 
**Right there 1 made my decision for 
Chnst It was as simple as that—and 
as conclusive. Have \ou ever been 
outdoors on a dark dav when the 
sun suddenly bursts through the 
clouds^ Deep msidc, that’s how 1 
felt. The next day everything—even 
the flowers and the leases on the 
trees—looked different I was find¬ 
ing out for the first time the sweet¬ 
ness and ]oy of God. of being trulv 
born again ” 

Billy Graham's conversion basing 
**taken" as conclusivcls as it did. it 
was almost inevitable that he should 
enrol in a Bible school In the 
autumn of 1936, Billy entered Bob 
Jones College in Tennessee It was 
a place steeped in religion 

But Billy did not stav there long 
Finding the religious rigiditv op¬ 
pressive, he soon transferred to the 
Florida Bible institute near Tampa 
1 he Institute was located in a tourist 
hotel frequented during the winter 
season by well-to-do visitors who 
favoured for their holiday a place 
with a religious atmosphere. The 75 
students worked off their expenses 
as members of the hotel staff 

Billy’s school job was dishwash¬ 
ing, which just covered the cost of 
his board and room. As a dishwasher 
he was the fastest in the school, the 
only one to keep five dners going. 

At this school the Bible was the 


sively for some form of full-time 
Christian service. Even the regard of 
the girl students for the boys gen 
crally involved religious considera¬ 
tions. 

This last fact soon involved Billv 
—in the form of a girl who was both 
devout and beautiful. Billy fell hard 
and so did she Before the end of the 
term thev were unofficiallv en- 
gaged To put an official seal on it, 
Billv—when the time of the annual 
class petrty came round—instead of 
sending her the 25-cent corsage cus¬ 
tomary for such occasions, went all- 
out and bought her one for 50 cents 

Hut It was love's lucre lost. She 
neser wore the corsage Without 
warning, and with a highly femi¬ 
nine sense of timing, she used the 
occasion to tell Billy why she had 
thrown him over for another. 

Hilly, she said, had shown himself 
as something of a religious ne’er-do- 
well he seemed to have no particu¬ 
lar aim for his life, certainly no clear 
Chiistian purpose He was pleasant, 
but irresponsible All in all, she 
didn’t think that he would ever get 
very far. Another young man had 
everything Billy lacked this young 
man was for her, not Billy. 

That “finished” Billy To a friend 
he wrote • “All the stars have fallen 
out of my skv. There is nothing to 
live for. Wc have broken up.” The 
friend was quick with consolation 
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^IRead Romim 8;a8: *Aiid we 
luKiw diat all thinn work together 
for good to them mat love God, to 
diem who are called accordmg to 
His purpose ...*** 

For Billy, who had spent most of 
several previous nights walking off 
his “desolation’* on a nearby golf 
course, that was a prescnption he 
could accept. “1 have settled it once 
and for all with the Lord,’’ Billy 
wrote. “No girl or fnend or any¬ 
thing shall ever come first in my life. 
I have resolved that the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall have all of me. I have 
determined to follow Him at any 
cost.** 

There is no doubt that, thereafter, 
Billy acted as a young man heading 
for the ministry should act. He 
buckled down to his studies. Most of 
all, he buckled down to a course he 
was taking in preaching. He took to 
writing out his practice sermons in 
full and then reciting them aloud. 

Such rehearsing was not possible 
in the congested dormitory. Billy’s 
courage was not up to trymg out in 
the cha{iel. He found his spot in a 
remote corner of the grounds: a 
stump, well hidden by trees at the 
swampy edge of the Hillsboro River 
There, hour after hour, he did his 
preaching “If there were no kind 
words from the audience,’’ he says, 
“neither was there any criticism.’’ 

When visiting preachers came to 
the school he Xook. notes of their pul¬ 
pit mannerisms and tned them out 
from his stump. “Many times, sur¬ 
rounded by darkness,’’ he says, “1 


called out and asked sinners to come 
forward and accept Christ. There 
was none to come, of course. But as I 
waited I seemed to hear a voice 
withm me saying, ’One day there 
will be many.’ ** 

But this high confidence somC' 
times wavered. After one such soli¬ 
tary sermon had ended, Billy walked 
the golf course again, “argumg with 
the Lord’’ against preaching: “1 
can’t preach . . I don’t want to 
preach ... No church would have 
me.” 

“God,” said Billy, “talked 4ight 
back ’1 can use you... 1 need you 
.. You make the choice, 1 will find 
the place.’ ” 

Finally, past midnight, Billy said, 
“All ngiit, Lord, if You want me. 
You’ve got me •” 

Later that night he wrote a one- 
sentence letter to his parents “Dear 
Mother and Dad 1 feel that God 
has called me to be a preacher.” 

It was John Minder, Dean o£ the 
Bible Institute, who began to find 
Billy a place in a pulpit. On the first 
such occasion, Buly had gone with 
Minder to visit a Baptist church. 
When the minister asked Minder to 
preach for hun, the Dean replied, 
“No, Billy Gr^am is preaching 
here tomght.” 

Billy was shocked and frigh^ned. 
“You don’t understand,” he said to 
Minder. “I’ve never really preached 
in my life.” 

“Tliat,” said the Dean, “is what 
we are about to remedy.*' 



Thereafter, Dean Minder saw to 
It that BilK preached olten : at res¬ 
cue missions, in tarasan camps, in 
country churches, occasional!) tin 
street corners. Then, for one six- 
week stretch, he asked Billy to take 
the pulpit in his own Tampa 
church. Billy preached evcitedlv, 
and with conviction Me always 
concluded with a call for the con¬ 
gregation to come to the altar Soon 
word had got round about “the bov 
preacher from North Carolina" and 
a miniature revival was in progress 
After that, the demands on Hillv 
incicased Together with Minder he 
conducted a local revival campaign 
At the end of the first week's mcct- 
mg. Minder said, “Bills, these peo¬ 
ple don’t want to hear me Thcv’rc 
coming lo hear sou Let’s see what 
you do on your own " 

He returned on the concluding 
Sunday. The church was packed 
and a public-address svstem had 
been rigged up to take care of the 
overflow crowd outside 
The church in which Rillv CJra- 
ham conducted this revival was 
Southern Baptist Billy belonged to 
his mother’s church—the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian, which dif¬ 
fered from the ^uthern Baptist on 
one tmpoitant matter immersion. 
The rumour got round that the 
“Bov Preacher’’ had never been bap- 
tfzed by immersion It was—-despite 
what seemed to be God's blessing on 
his preaching—a damaging, not to 
say damning, report. One night 
from the pulpit Billy confirmed the 


rumour: on the foQowing Sund.iv 
in a nearby lake he was baptized in 
Baptist fashion. “A glonous v\ 
pcrience." 

It was in this church, at the re¬ 
vivals end, that he was received into 
the Baptist Church and later was 
ordained to preach. 

Thus, when in 1940 Billy gradu¬ 
ated from the Florida Bible Insti¬ 
tute, his religious faith was past the 
experimental stage, his commitment 
to what he believed to be God's will 
was unconditional, and the Bible, 
from having been a book of refer¬ 
ence, had become for him God's 
word 

Wiicv Bii L\ got back to Charlotte, 
several invitations to conduct reviv¬ 
als were waiting for him One*of 
them, from Pcnnsvlvania, he ac¬ 
cepted and there conducted, with 
mcxleratc success, his first revival 
entirely on his own 

At 21, he could undoubtedly have 
moved on from there m the evan¬ 
gelistic succession of the Mordecai 
Hams who still pitch their tents in 
the South But a greater urge was 
for education in something more 
than the Bible. That autumn he en¬ 
rolled at Wheaton College, a co¬ 
educational school near Chicago 

Wheaton was founded by 
pioneers who had come by oxcart, 
covered wagon and boat from New 
England, pious people who with 
their ploughs had Droken the plains, 
and with their savings and then 
faith had planted Christian colleges 
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wherever tbey went. Many o£ theie 
ooUqies havek^ aiive the rdigioiu 
purposes for which they were 
founded. 

Each term at Wheaton starts with 
a week’s evangelistic services. Each 
day, classes start with prayer. There 
is a daily devotional chap^hour for 
all stuQcnts. Among the highest 
honours any student can achieve is 
election as president of the Christian 
Council, an honour which, in his 
senior year, came to Billy Graham. 

Billy arrived at Wheaton short of 
cach-^is father believing that his 
son should earn the greater part of 
his way. To finance himseli, Billy 
workea for the buildings and 
grounds department of the college 
and drove a truck on jobs round 
town. Before long he was able to 
buy the truck and set himself up in 
an after-hours haulage business. 
This was lucky—^tn fact, providen¬ 
tial. 

Shortly after his arrival, he was 
told that “the most beautiful girl*' 
on the campus was also “the most 
devout**, that she rose at five o’clock 
and spent two hours before break¬ 
fast in prayer. That the first part of 
the report, at least, was not much 
aa^raxed Billy found out for him- 
sel^few days later when he backed 
his truck up to a house to deliver a 
lai«, overstuffed chair. As, gjnmy 
> and sweating, he manhandl^it up 
die front steps to the porch, she 
stood there beside the path waiting 
to go' to her room, “so cool in a 
dainty white dress it was exasperat- 


tW dw ibtter pm oC the Item 
was also true he found out 'aiter- 
watds. An entry in his diary-> 
written years later--sreads: “What a 
wonderful girll The Lord certamly 
was looking out for me back diere 
at Wheaton. I remember diat au- 
,tumn day when I was introduced to 
her. t had been told she was a girl 
who got up at five every mormng to 
pray. She still gets up ahead of any 
of &e rest of us to spend time alone 
with God.** 

Part of her praying, there at 
Wheaton, was pretty speafic: 

**Dear God,** 1 prayed, all unafraid, 
(As girls are wont to be) 

'i do not want a handsome man— 
But let him be like Thee. 

“I do not need one big and strong, 
Nor one so very tall, 

Nor need he be some nnius, 

Or wealthy, Lord, at ril. 

*‘But let his head be high, dear God, 
And let his eye be clear. 

His shoulders straight, whate’er his 
sute, 

Whate*er his earthly sphere. 

“And let his face have diaracter, 

A ruggedness of soul 
And let his whole life show, dear 
God, 

A singleness of goal. 

“And when he comes, as he tviU 
come, • 

With quiet eyes aglow— 

ril understaM ttuit he's the man 

'I prayed for long ago.*' 












**Do you wonder,'* says Ruth Gra¬ 
ham today, **that I beheve in an¬ 
swered prayer?” 

Ruth Gr4ham is a pert five feet 
five, with brown eyes, black hair 
and facial hnes which arc a joy to 
news photographers. 

Her clothes are smart—even those 
she malies herself She is notablv dif¬ 
ferent from those who aim to make 
a religious virtue of no make up, 
outm^cd hair-dos and clothes lack¬ 
ing in style or colour on the assump¬ 
tion, apparentlv, that drabness is 
next to godliness. Her beauts and 
her religion are both the real thing 
and she puts neither under a bushel 
Going over on the boat to the 
Greater London Crusade in 1954. 
Billv said t<» her “In England, I 
guess \ou won’t want to wear lip¬ 
stick as y ou do at home C'hurch peo¬ 
ple there might not understand ” 
“Don’t you think,” said Ruth, 
“that that may be something on 
which the Loid expects us to help 
rhcir understanding'” 

A few weeks later an actress, Joan 
Winmill, came forward at Harrin- 
gay to make her “decision for 
Chnst.” By chance her ajunsellor 
was Ruth Graham. 

“I didn’t know then that she was 
Mrs. BiHv Graham,” Miss Winmill 
has said “But the first thought that 
came to mv mind when 1 saw her 
was how much sooner people like 
me might have been attracted to 
Chnstianity. if we had met a few 
such attractive Christians ” 


Ruth Graham says, “We were 
brought up in the mission field. But 
Mother always hoped we wouldn't 
look like the pickings from a mis¬ 
sionary barrel." 

Ruth was raised in a home as 
steeped in religion as Billy's. Her 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. Nelson Bell, 
were Presbyterian medical mission¬ 
aries in China. Ruth was born in a 
mission compound there in June, 
1920 She learnt to speak Chinese be¬ 
fore she spoke English 

By the nme. at 17, she left China 
for college in the United States, 
Ruth had decided she would return 
to China as a missionary Her 
chosen field Tibet 

Ruth’s first date with Billv was for 
a Sundav afternoon concert of sacred 
music in the Wheaton College 
chapel—and after that a long walk 
home “I knew then,” she says, 
“tliat here was a man who knew 
where he was going he was going 
ahead with C»od '* That night she 
prayed, “Oh, Lord, if you’ll gi\e me 
the privilege of sharing my life with 
this man, I could have no greater 
jov*” 

There were, however, dbstacles to 
such a union One of them was 
Tibet 

“If,” Ruth said to her elder sister 
Rosa, “Gixi got me here to Wheaton 
in spite of the war, and if He’s pro¬ 
vided the money and if He's helped 
me through my courses—^tnen 
hasn’t He bran leading me straight 
back to the mission field?” 

“But did you ever think,” said 
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numbered The home plant got the 
number “4711* The trooper who tagged 
the house never dreamed he was making 
brandname history 

But he did, for the classic coolness of 
the product, sold under the figure sign, 
won world wide acdaim Erwin 
Ruschmeier found a life-task in this 
export of relaxation He docs not stidi 
to a pin-covered map, he's often on the 
spot But if possible Mr Ruschmeier slips 
off to his family refuge, in the romantic 
Seven Mountains of the 
Rhine His business 
philosophy IS logical “No 
world trade without flying,'* 
he says, “and flying means 
KLM lake '4711', KLM is 
synonymous with comfort 
around the world” 
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“He fni^bave kd you here 
to meet B%r Ma^ God wants 
you rig^t hm in oiis country—as 
Billy Gndiam*s wife.” 

Another problem was Billy him< 
•elf. 

“I was as sure as she was,” he 
says. “But die knew what a suitor 
ouj^t to do and 1 didn't.” 

To her sister Rosa, Ruth said, 
“He*s being cautious. Now you 
know that's no way to court a girl.” 

That, Rosa suggested, could be 
quickly remedied: let Ruth have a 
date with someone else She did, and 
It worked. Either, said Billy, she 
could date him and no one use or 
she could date the lot—Sweeping the 
college with a grandiose wave of his 
arm—and fevget about him. 

They were married m August, 
1943, a month after they graduated 
from Wheaton. 

F OR 16 MONTHS following his gradu' 
ation from Wheaton, BiUy was pas¬ 
tor of the Baptist church in Western 
Springs, Illinois. It had, as edifice, 
only a basement, no parsonage and, 
on the Sunday morning of Billy 
Graham's first appearance, a con¬ 
gregation of 35. If his 16 months 
diere did not suffice to remedy all 
these defiaencies, they were suffi¬ 
cient to stir among the people such 
unaccustomed zeal as to make their 
e\entual remecking inevitable. The 
building fund he started grew into 
what is now an attractive church. 
The Sunday morning congregation 
now averages several hund^. 


Meanwhile, an (^y[)ortujuty to ex- 
tend his ministry was in the making 
at the hands ct a fellow minister, 
Toney Johnson, who had a regular 
Sunday night evangehstic radio pro¬ 
gramme. Early in 1944, Johnson 
telephoned Hilly from Chicago. 

“Billy,” said Torrey, “1 just don't 
have time to do my radio pro¬ 
gramme right I want you and your 
church to take it over.” 

“Why he chose me, just one year 
out of college, I’ll probably never 
know,” says Billy, “but I Icnew it 
was the chance of a hfetimc-^ur 
httlc church on the air, 50,000 watts 
strong, spreading the Gospel I” 
There was one considerable hitch. 
The total weekly budget of his 
church—^met with some difficulty— 
was $125. Wcekly cost to the church 
of the radio programme would be 
$150 Billy Graham called his small 
congregation into a prayer meeting, 
and a httle more than half the re¬ 
quired amount was pledged—$85. 

“Let’s sign up and trust God for 
the rest,” said Billy 
His congregation, breathless but 
believing, agreed. 

This was the beginning of Songs 
in the Ntght, an informal, family- 
cirde kind of “Gospel sing,” with 
Billy Graham—between singing, 
Bible-reading and prayer—inter¬ 
spersing several short evangelistic 
“chats.” Evidently a good manf 
people were waiting for just such a 
programme, for it caught on imme¬ 
diately. Songs w the Ntght is still on 
the air today. 
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Billy Graham concluded every * Early in 1945, Torrey Johnson and 
programme with a call for '*dea- Billy Graham walked into a barren 
sions for Chnst.'* Soon there were two-room office m downtown Chi- 
reports of such decisions, increasing cago, got down on dieir knees 
each week. Soon, also^ Billy Gra- and asked God's blessing on their 
ham’s name was widely known, and plans 

mvitations to preach began to pour Billy’s first Youth Rally was in 
in on him. Chicago. It was an awesome occa- 

Then, late in 1944, Billy was laid sion—%is first large audience 

low with an attack of mumps so *‘The prospect of talking to 3,000 
severe that it took him months to people,” he says, “filled me with ter- 
recuperate and led to his discharge ror. The old fright and embarrass- 
£rom the army chaplaincy for ment which, when I was at school 
which he had been accepted For the in Florida, had sent me out to the 
lastseveral weeks of his recuperation swamp to preach to the birds and 
—on the strength of a gift from an stumps returned in full force. I 
anonymous donor who specified shook in my boots.” 
only that the money he spent ”in the But when, after he had preached, 
sun”—he went with Ruth to Flor- he gave the invitation, 40 soungpeo- 
ida Thev were hardly settled in pie—an unprecedented number— 
their hotel before the phone lang It came forward to make decisions for 
was Torrey Johnson, stopping— ('hrist 

“not by chance,” savs Billv CJrah.im, During his three-vear period with 
“tlie Lord w'as in on it”—at the Youth foi Christ, Billv travelled 
same hotel 75u,(xx) miles, including four trips 

During the following day s the to Europe He spoke in 47 states to 
two men talked and praved together rallies of up to 2o,fK)o young {leoplc 
often, and Johnson shared with at a time 

Billy his dream of an international, A pn/e-fight promoter with 
interdenominational evangelistic above-average box-office knowledga 
movement among young people said, to one of Billy’s aules, “Bov, 
Such a movement was already stir- how I’d like to have 20 per cent of 
ring in the Youth for Christ organ- vour Billy (>raham 
ization of which Johnson had be I'he promoter may or may not 
come the recognized national leader, have understood the reply “If you 

Now, Johnson told Billy, the time or I had 20 per cent of Billy Graham 
■had come for a rapid expansion both we might he broke, but we’d still be 
in the United States and abroad two of the world’s richest people ” 
Johnson asked Billy to be part of 

that world-wide push, to ^come Im September, 1949, Billy Graham 
• YFC’s first “field representative.” amved in Los Angeles for the 
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opening a thtewedc **C 3 irist €o^ 
Greater Los Ai^jdes Crusade.*’ His 
evangelical messatt was now di¬ 
rected, not to youth alone, but to all 
dements of the oonununity. For the 
hrst two weeks, the xneetuigs ran 
the usual course. But nraway 
throu^ the third and last week, the 
size (2 the crowds jumped from a 
well-iilled to a pawed tent; widi 
hundreds standing. By Fnday night 
the question was: end, as scheduled, 
on Sunday, or continue another 
week^ 

.Bdiy Graham asked the Lord for 
a sign: some visible, unmistakable 
evidrace before the Sunday-mght 
meeting that continumg was His 
will; kcking which, that mght 
would be the last. 

I am sure that those who expect 
nothing from God will put it down 
as sheer coincidence that that Sun¬ 
day night, when Billy Graham ar- 
nved at die Crusade tent, there was 
waiting for him the largest contin¬ 
gent reporters, feature writers and 
newspaper photographers he had 
ever uc^. That morning the ageing 
newspaper proprietor William Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst had sent a two-word 
telegram to all the editors of the 
Hearst Press: “Puff Graham.*’ 

This may have been sheer coina- 
dence. And the fact that Mr. Hearst 
was involved in it will be proof 
enou^ to some that the Lord was 
not The important point is that, to 
Billy Graham, it was not coinci¬ 
dent but an answer to prayer. 

The. prayers had begun weeks 


hdott. It was in Loi Angdes Aat, 
for the first time, oiganized pnyer- 
suppoit was set up in advance oi a 
Billy Graham Crusadb. More than 
1,000 prayer-groups had beeir meet¬ 
ing regularly. Thm were also many 
“prayer chains” in which volunteers 
divK^ the day and night into half- 
hour periods sso that, 24 hours 
' round the clock, the Crusade was 
continuaUy bang prayed for. 

As a result—can one say?—the 
Crusade lasted not three wdu^ but 
aght. Its 6,ooo<apaaty tent had to 
be enlarged to make room for 9,000 
and was still too small. In all, the 
audiences totalled 350,000. 

By the end of the Crusade, new 
authority had been added to BilK 
Graham’s preaching; new signm- 
cance had been added to its r^*Jt8; 
and a new prospect had been ^ 
for his futine. Unul Los 
had been'just another evangelist, 
more youthful, more colourful, 
more successful, perhaps, than most, 
but nonetheless not notably differe..t 
from scores of others baore hjitn 
who had thundered doom and salva 
tion along the country’s revival-cir- 
cLits. Now he became the very voice 
and instrument of revival. 

“We had gone to Los Angeles 
unheralded,” sa\s Billy Graham 
“When we left, we knew that the 
Spirit of God had moved on that 
California aty as never before. We 
believed also tiiat there He gave 
proof that He would bless and use 
our ministry ’exceeding abundantly, 
above all that we ask or think.* ” 
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Since Los Am«eles, the scope of 
Btllv Graham’s ministry has ex¬ 
tended until It is now a hig-time 
business. Some idea of its scope can 
he gathered from this 1955 sum¬ 
mary . 

In that year he held full-length 
Crusades in Glasgow for six weeks 
and in Toronto for foui, one scs en- 
night mission in London, another 
mission of five nights in Pans, and 
one-night meetings in 12 cities in 
seven other European countries in 
addition to sescral appearances be¬ 
fore U S. sers'icemcn. At these meet¬ 
ings moie than four million persons 
heard Billy Graham face-tu face and 
a much larger number listened to 
him b) ladiorelas Some i4fMX)oot 
them made “decisions for Christ ” 

Every Sundas his radio pro 
gramme The Hour of Decision was 
carried In 700 stations in the United 
States. 90 in Canada and 50 in other 
countries. Its average Sunday after¬ 
noon listening audience is estimated 
at more than 20 million. Bills also 
launched a programme on commer¬ 
cial television in Britain 

Billy's newspaper column. “Mv 
Answer," ran five days a week in 
200 newspapers with a dail\ reader- 
ship of 28 million His book Peace 
With God had, by the end of the 
year, sold more than 5oo,rxio copies 
and had been translate into 15 lan¬ 
guages. A second book. The Secret 
of Happiness, was rapidlv overtak¬ 
ing the first m sales. 

Altogether, the funds which arc 
handled through the Billy Ciraham 


Evangehstie Assoaation run te 
more than two million dollars ah-J 
nually, all oi which come from 
voluntary contributions. Billy’s own 
salary is $15,000 a year His only 
additional income is from his books, 
this IS being set aside as a trust fund 
for his children’s education 

The Association started in 1950 
in a thrcc-ioom oHice with one em- 
plovee. I’cxlav it occupies part oi 
three floors of a modern four-stores 
building with 125 employees 

Hundreds of letters leceivcd even 
week seeking spiritual guidance an 
promptls and carefully answered 
The seven women who re. d this 
“problem mad” lx.gin thtir das’s 
prcxzeedings with a s|xxiai “season 
of prascr" in which “we ask God to 
give us understanding in classif\ing 
dus mad and suggesting how it can 
lx: answered ’’ 

(Jccasionallv. letters come for 

0 

which no classiiication seems ade 
quate This is an example 

“M\ wife and 1 will doubtless go 
to Heaven We have been married, 
and peacefullv, for many sears Mv 
pioblem I just can’t imagine 
spending an eternity wnh my wife 
One hundred thouvind years or so, 
ves But eternitv—^wcll, I )ust don’t 
see how I can stind it Isn’t there 
some wav I could avoid going to 
Heaven and at the same time not go 
to Hell?” 

Rarely HAsGreatBritain been more 
deeply stirred, religiously, than dur 
mg Billy Graham’s Cireater London 
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The Murias of Madhya Pradesh 


The Mimas, a charming, industnous 
tribal peopl^ live in Bastar in Madhya 
Pnulesh, a land of undulating plains, 
Sal forests and hills. The Murias are 
fond of wearing feathers, glass beads 
and colourful clothes. A unique feature 
of the Murias is their Ghotul—a kind 
of village dormitory of which all un¬ 
married boys and girls are members. 


The boy members of the Ghotul help 
in festivals while the girls work as 
bridesmaids in weddings. Their games 
and dances help to bring joy and 
gaiety into the lives of the Murias. 
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Cnoade in the spring o£ 1954. It 
was also an event of fi^impartimce 
for die ministry of Billy Graham. 
It gave him mtemational stature. 
For die first time, his preaching 
stirred an endre nation. 

Six nights a week for 12 weeks, 
he preached in Hamngay Arena. 
This i2,ooocapacity sports ground, 
his associates were warn^, few 
sports events ever filled and no man 
in Britain, save possibly Churchill, 
could hope to fill for as long as two 
nights in a row. For 72 mghts—ex¬ 
cept for three when there were 
serious storms—Billy Graham's 
preaching filled it. Repeatedly two, 
sometimes three, evening services 
were necessary to handle the over¬ 
flow. 

The Ilarrmgay services were re¬ 
layed to capaaty audiences in halls 
and churches in 400 communities 
throughout England, Scodand and 
Wales. On the last day of the Cru¬ 
sade, in the afternoon, 65,000 people 
filled the White Ci^ Stadium; in 
the evemng, 120,000 filled Wembley 
Stadium. In all, nearly two imllion 
people in Britain heard Billy Gra¬ 
ham. There were 40,000 decisions 
for Christ. 

In the summer of 1955, Billy Gra¬ 
ham undertook what, up to then, 
was described by some observers as 
his most ‘'hazardous venture”: a 
four-week imssion to the Contment, 
speaking through interpreters. Ex¬ 
clusive of radio audiences, he was 
heard by more than 500,000 people. 
The unprecedented interest and 


re^nse confirmed his belief that 
"the most nearly universal hunger 
of all is spiritual hunger.” 

Six months later, BiUy ppt his ' 
faith to an even severer test. Early 
in 1956 he made an extensive tour m 
India and the Far East. This tour, 
at first dubiously received by some 
free-world diplomats, proved to be 
a spectacular victory. In Madras, he 
spoke on three successive nights to 
a total of 109,000 people. In Kot- 
tayam, a city of only 40,000 but a 
Christian stronghold near India's 
southern bp, he preached, ag^n in 
three nights, to more than a quarter 
of a miluon people In Hong Kong, 
Bangkok, Manila, Formosa, Seoul, 
and Tokyo, Billv Graham was 
heard by audiences unequalled by 
any visitor from the West And no 
message from the West has been re¬ 
ceived with greater eagerness and 
understanding than his simple, 
spintual appeal. 

In such Crusades, religion some¬ 
how breaks away from the conven¬ 
tions that usuallv confine it, and 
permeates an enbre community. 
Theleastexpected people in the most 
unexpected places discuss rel^on 
without embarrassment in omces, 
shops and factones and on the street 
corners, in luncheon clubs, at bridge 
parbes, and even at the 19th hole. 

The hotel porter shows you his 
list of guests who have asked lum 
to put them down for tickets for 
“the revival meebng.” A taxi-dnver 
opens the conversabon: “I'm dnv- 
ing on the day shift now>* so tha^ I 
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can sing at night in the Crusade 
choir.’* In bocMuhops people you 
would assume were looking for the 
latest novel ask for a copy of the 
Bible and often go out carrying it 
under an arm, unwrapped. 

• 

Iv ovE POCKET or another, Billy 
Graham alwavs carries a Bible or a 

_ 4 

pocket Testament. He wears out 
one a vear. Given two or three unin¬ 
terrupted minutes, out it comes— 
like, for some of the rest of us, a 
paper-backed whodunit. 

Driving with me one d.i\ in Flor¬ 
ida, he took out his Bible and laid 
It open on his knee. “It's a strange 
thing about this Rook There are 
mans things in it I don’t understand 
and can't explain Some of the ques 
tions 1 base about it I am sure will 
never be answered this side of Hcas- 
en. But I know one thing, it con¬ 
tains a msstcrious power to direct 
all kinds and conditions of fxrople 
into changed lives, and it helps to 
keep them changed Inside these 
covers are the guides and signposts 
to the answers to all man's deepest 
needs. That is why I can open this 
Book before an audience of people 
and sas, ‘This is the Word of 
God.’ ” 

To new converts he also gives this 
counsel “Learn the secret of 
prayer. Christ’s prayer-life was one 
of^the most amazing and impres¬ 
sive features of His earthly ministry. 
He prayed with His disciples. He 
prayed m secret. Sometimes He 
spent all flight m prayer If He, the 


sinless Son of God, could not live 
His earthly life without constant £el> 
lowship with God, can you^” 

For those who are uncertain how 
to go about It, he says. 

“Perhaps you say, ‘But I don’t 
know what to say when I pray.’ God 
IS not interested in your grammar 
He IS interested in your heart. 

“I have a little boy onlv two years 
old Pic stumbles and falters trying 
to express himself to me, but I think 
I love his little words that I cannot 
undcrsnind, even more than I will 
appreciate his correct grammatical 
sentences when he grows older 
“Have a time to pray each day 
Make It a habit—vital and necessary 
as voiir daily food Learn to live 
through the dav breathing a prayer 
to (Tfid * ’’ 

Desi'im Himy (tkvhvm’s spiritual 
calling, at his house in Montreat, 
North Carolina, religion is not worn 
on the sleeve like a mourning band 
“One of the peculiar things about 
living in a preacher’s family,’’ says 
Ruth Ciraham, “is the way strangers 
expect to see haloes shining from all 
our heads Our fi lends know better 
They are fully awaie that, for all our 
striving to make (lod the centre of 
our home, life in our household is 
not a matter of uninterrupted sweet¬ 
ness and light. 

“At the beginning of our mar¬ 
riage, a very wise person told me 
that when two people agree on ev 
erything, one of them is unneces¬ 
sary But you’ve got to keep your 
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sense of humour handy when )ou' 
disagree. If you do^ then disagreemg 
can even be a lot of fun.'* 

Until i 956» the Graham home 
was a comfortable, definitely modest 
house, built in a style one presumes 
to be the North Carolina version of 
a Swiss chalet. As Billy Graham's 
fame increased, it became a mecca 
for visitors from near and far, espe¬ 
cially that least inhibited of all 
Americans: the coach-travelling 
tourist. Askmg no leave and beg¬ 
ging no pardon, they pcerra 
through the windows, or walked 
nght into the house to see Billy and 
his family. 

During 1955, Ruth directed the 
building of a new home on an un¬ 
likely mountain top above Mon¬ 
treal. It IS less modest than the first 
—but still modest, with a superb 
view across the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains. Chief among its advantages: 
it is reached by a lane too narrow 
and twisting for buses. 

As for the job of being a home¬ 
maker—there are four cmldren—it 
sounds as though Ruth really means 
it when she says, **To me it's the 
nicest, most rewarding job in the 
world, second in importance to 
none, not even preaching.** 

This devotional aura, however, 
docs not quite stretch to include 
dishwashing: **I don’t like wash¬ 
ing-up. There’s no future in it.” 

She has tried several spintual de¬ 
vices. One was an emboss^ motto 
someone gave her at high school: 
“Praise ,and Pray and Peg Away.” 


She hung that near the sink without 
appreciable consequences. She had 
consideraUy better results with a 
sentence said to have been stmilarlv 
posted by a Scottish pastor’s wife 
“Divine services will be conducted, 
here three times daily.” 

“I even,” she says, “made my dis¬ 
satisfaction with the di^s a defin¬ 
ite prayer concern. But, as so often 
happens, my prayers were answered 
in an unusual way. I went sick and 
Eblly had to do the dishes. And what 
did he give me for Christmas^ An 
electnc dishwasher 1 ” 

For Ruth herself and for the 
training of her children, religion is a 
round-dic-clock concern. “Finding 
a regularly scheduled time for my 
own pnvate devotions is difficult,” 
she says. “So I have a substitute— 
day-long Bible reading, which 
seems as natural to the children as 
my prepanng meals. The Bible 
stays open in the kitchen all day. 

“It seems to Bill and me that the 
word 'enjoyable’ is important in re- 
* ligion. We think that word would 
somehow be missing if we tried to 
go too fiist with the children’s spirit¬ 
ual growth.” 

Once, after Hilly had preached on 
the Christian home, he asked her 
"How did the sermon go?” 

“It was a good sermon except the 
timing,” Ruth replied. 

“What do you mean^” 

“You spent 11 minutes on a wife’s 
duty to her husband and only seven 
on a husband’s duty to his wife.” 

Ruth Graham aoes not often 
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make speeches herself But when, in 
Glasgow, a Cnis.Kie official paid 
tribute to her and to “the price she 
had to pav for being an evange¬ 
list's wife," she made a response 
“I want you to know that I 
would rather be an evangelist's wife 
than anything else in tihe world,*’ 
said Ruth “And I also want \ou to 
know that, as for being this parti¬ 
cular evangelist’s wife. I’d rather 
have Billv Graham, p,irt-timc, than 
anybody else in all the world, full¬ 
time.*’ 

AViilv \skeu, as he rcpe.'>tedl\ is 
after his Crusades, “Will these new 
converts survise^” Bilh (Graham 
sometimes replies th.it the same 
question could just as sensibly Ik* 
asked .about ncwlxiin infants “I'hc 
answer is ‘No, thc\ will not survixe 
—unless thc\ are caied tor, nur¬ 
tured and hcljied to grow ’ ’’ 

•Afi cLiborate follow-up sxstem, to 
ensure that nurture, is .1 unique ehar- 
acteristie ot the Bills Chaham meet¬ 
ings Each convert finds that a coun¬ 
sellor from one of the IcKal churches, 
someone of his own se\ and .ip- 
proxim«ite .ige, has cpiickK come 
forward to help him Each is given 
pocket-size literature—“Beginning 
With Christ" - which includes sim¬ 
ple questions and answers, well for¬ 
tified with Hihlic.il quotations 
Within 36 hfiuis he receives a per¬ 
sonal letter of encouragement from 
Billv Ciraham and, during the next 
two weeks, two further letters from 
membe/s of the (iraham team, and 


another packet of literature “Go¬ 
ing On With Chnst.*’ 

Every convert is directed to make 
immediate contict with some 
church. The minister of the nearest 
church of his preference receives, 
within 36 hours, a duplicate of his 
Decision Card Along with that 
goes a brief form, on which the 
minister is expected to report back 
that he has made contact with the 
consert and the results “Ours has 
been the more sjxx'tacular, but the 
less important part," said Bills (ira¬ 
ham in a final message to the min¬ 
isters of one cit\ “The real Ousadc 
begins now, with sou " 

In mans cities 1 h.ivc followed in 
the wake of Bills (iraham Crusades 
In rvers cits 1 found men and 
women svho, Ixrcausc of them, not 
onls had caught the ('hristian con 
tagion, but had made it catching, 
indisiduals in the First Centurs tr.i- 
dition who were tuining their 
svorld upside down 
The mas or of a Deep South cits, 
a successful busincssm.'in, told me 
“As a Cits we’ VC ncs’ci lieen the 
same since Bills (iraham c<iinc and, 
as a person, neither has’e I It has 
made a dilTercncc foi fhe better in 
the wav business is carried on in our 
cits that four groups of business¬ 
men, oiganizcd as a result of the 
Ous.ide, meet regularly for Bible 
study and prayer ll has made for 
lietter labour-manageinciit relations 
that factors prayer meetings of em- 
plovees and employers still meet, 
some of them daily 
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“Today, m our aty, inter-raaal 
good will and co-operation are at an 
all-time hig^. When 1 appointed 
a Negro—the first—to our school 
board, the community accepted it, 
not as the necessary, but as the right 
thing to do. 1 don't thinlc that 
would have happened without the 
'new spirit engendered among our 
people during the Billy Graham 
Crusade.** 

I called in Los Angeles at the of¬ 
fice of one of the city's promment 
properw dealers. “The biggest thing 
in my life.** he told me, “comes on 
Thursday nights.*’ Beginning with 
the Los Angeles Crusade, he had in¬ 
vited a few fnends for Thursday 
evening Bible-study. Now that 
Bible class has grown to an average 
attendance of more than 200. “To 
handle the crowd,*’ he said, **my 
wife and I have built an addition to 
our house. If it contmues to grow, 
well gladly add another.** 

Su<£ evidence as this answers the 
one question asked more often than 
any other about the influence of 
Billy Graham. That question is: 
Does it last^ The evidence seems to 
bear out Billy’s contention diat tx>* 
day’s most nearly umversal ill is 
apiritual hunger. “MiUions have 
tried to nounsn themselves on every 
, kind of bread: science, education, 
better living, more pleasure. Now, 
lihsatisfied, they have begun to adc 
for the Br^ of Life.** 

His own ministry is proof that 
th«^ b^ngpr reaches across the usual 
farriers of geography, language. 


social and economic position. To his 
appeal, all kinds and conditions of 
people respond. Many ministers 
have had experiences similar to that 
of die Anglican vicar who ttdd me 
in some amazement that three of the 
active converts added to his church 
dunng the Greater London Cru¬ 
sade were a garage mechamc, a 
Member of Parliament, and the 
daughter of a peer. 

After the meetmg in Geneva; in 
June, 1955, Ruth Graham wrote to 
her murents: 

“everywhere pcojde have *aid: 
*lt can’t happen here.* In Glasgow 
they said, ’London, yes. But not 
Glasgow. The Scots are too dour 
and reserved.* In Pans they said, 
’Scotland, yes. But never m Pans. 
You don’t know the French.’ In Zu¬ 
rich, ’The fun-loving French? Ye**, 
they.imght respond. But never in 
Zun^. The Swiss mind, you 
know.’ And here in Geneva again 
they said, ’Not here. This is the in¬ 
tellectual headquarters. They will 
never go forward.’ But they did. 
Over 10,000 came. Over 1,000 made 
decisions.’’ 


When asked about the lasting 
consequences of such conversions, 
Ruth Graham says, “Who can be 
sure? But just wait till we get to 
Heaven.’’ 

Short of that, I do not know any 
way to detenninefin^y rije penna- 
nence of Billy Graham’s accom¬ 
plishment I am willing to leave it 
for such a celestial accountings and 
I am sure Billy Graham is, too. 











